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KANT'S  THIRD  ANTINOMY  AND   HIS  FALLACY 
REGARDING   THE    FIRST   CAUSE. 

I.  The  Old  Ontology.  —  There  has  descended  to  us  from 
Plato  and  Aristotle  an  ontological  proof  of  the  existence  of 
God  as  the  first  cause.  The  proof  consists  in  showing  the  pre- 
suppositions of  finite,  dependent  being.  The  presupposition 
is  of  a  whole  or  total,  when  something  incomplete  is  given. 
The  partial,  incomplete,  or  imperfect  is  understood  by  Plato 
only  in  the  sense  of  dependent  being,  that  which  in  its  very 
nature  implies  the  existence  of  something  else  on  which  it 
depends. 

Of  course  we  can  speak  of  a  thing  as  imperfect  or  incomplete 
when  we  regard  it  as  lacking  something  which  we  arbitrarily 
associate  with  it  as  a  purpose  or  end.  We  can  speak  of  a 
broken  nail  as  an  imperfect  one  or  call  an  unbroken  one  a  per- 
fect one.  But  a  perfect  nail  is  not  by  any  means  a  complete  or 
perfect  being.  It  owes  to  outside  causes  its  shape  and  its  sub- 
stance ;  it  is  thoroughly  a  dependent  being. 

Whatever  derives  its  being  from  another  is  a  dependent  being 
and  presupposes  the  existence  of  that  on  which  it  depends.  All 
beings  in  space  are  limited  in  extent  and  have  environments 
upon  which  they  depend  or  with  which  they  stand  in  relation. 
All  beings  in  time,  that  is  to  say,  all  beings  that  undergo  change, 
are  similarly  dependent  and  have  derived  their  being  from  ante- 
cedent being. 

Plato  and  Aristotle  reach  this  idea  of  dependence  through 
the  idea  of  motion.  Motion  in  its  various  forms  of  locomotion, 
change,  increase,  diminution,  and  the  like,  is  motion  through 
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another.  Motion  in  the  form  of  life  and  mind  is  self-motion, 
according  to  Plato  ;  but,  according  to  Aristotle,  life  and  mind 
are  unmoved  producers  of  movement. 

Dependent  being  presupposes  independent  being  as  its  source 
and  producer.  Deny  the  existence  of  an  independent  being 
and  you  deny  the  existence  of  all  that  depends  on  it.  The 
existence  of  the  dependent  being  is  contingent,  and  may  or  may 
not  be,  but  if  it  is,  then  the  independent  being  on  which  it 
depends  must  be. 

What  differences  in  nature  are  necessarily  implied  between 
dependent  and  independent  beings  ?  It  is  evident  that  the  inde- 
pendent being  contains  the  explanation  of  the  dependent  being : 
it  is  its  origin,  shaper,  and  mover.  It  causes  it  to  begin,  and 
to  change,  and  to  cease.  Fastening  the  attention  of  the  mind 
upon  these  two  orders  of  being,  the  dependent  and  the  inde- 
pendent, two  general  characteristics  become  obvious  as  essential 
to  describe  them.  Everything  that  exists  is  either  determined 
or  made  what  it  is  by  itself  or  by  some  other  being.  It  is  clear 
that  the  characteristic  of  dependent  being  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  something  else  determines  or  makes  it  to  be  what  it  is. 
That  which  determines  itself  is  independent  because  it  possesses 
existence  derived  only  from  itself. 

These  two  orders  of  being,  the  self-determined  and  the  deter- 
mined-through-another,  must  both  exist  if  dependent  being 
exists. 

Independent  or  self-determined  being  must  be  both  cause  and 
effect,  or  causa  sui  —  the  cause  of  its  own  determinations.  It 
must,  too,  have  the  power  of  modifying  its  determinations.  Its 
nature,  then,  must  be  that  of  a  self  as  pure  subject,  which  is  the 
general  possibility  of  all  determinations,  and  a  self  as  object, 
which  realizes  some  or  all  of  those  determinations.  These 
traits  of  character  are  identified  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  their 
competent  disciples  as  the  phases  of  subject  and  object  in  con- 
scious being.  Independent  being  must  have  the  form  of  mind  ; 
or  it  must  be  conscious  being.  The  form  of  any  total  or  whole 
being  —  the  form  of  all  independent  being,  is  that  of  intelligent 
personality. 
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All  ultimate  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  independent  being, 
hence  in  personal  being.  This  great  doctrine  follows  from  the 
insight  here  described.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  theism,  the  doc- 
trine explicitly  taught  in  the  religions  of  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  a  doctrine  that  elevates  and  ennobles  human  life, 
because  it  makes  man  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Absolute, 
though  not  completed  in  his  act  of  self-determination.  The 
Absolute  self-determined  has  made  his  object  perfectly  a  subject- 
object  ;  the  finite  self-determined  has  not  yet  made  his  object 
perfectly  self-active,  but  partially  passive.  The  explanation  of 
man  and  of  the  several  ranks  of  being  below  him  in  nature  is 
accessible  on  this  line  :  there  is  a  harmony  between  philosophy 
and  religion. 

II.  The  Criticism  of  Kant.  —  But  this  ontological  proof, 
after  standing  criticism  for  two  thousand  years  and  getting 
translated  into  varied  forms  of  expression,  such,  for  example, 
as  demonstrations  of  the  existence  of  God  by  St.  Anselm  and 
Descartes,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Monad  by  Leibnitz,  was  at 
last  attacked  by  Immanuel  Kant,  in  his  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason,  from  the  standpoint  of  psychology,  and  its  validity 
questioned  in  such  a  manner  that  modern  philosophy  since 
Kant  has  furnished  few  thinkers  who  have  attempted  its 
defence  against  the  new  criticism. 

It  is  plain  that  the  old  doctrine  of  independent,  self-deter- 
mined being  as  the  presupposition  of  dependent,  or  derivative 
being,  centres  in  the  principle  of  Causality. 

This  principle  of  causality  had  been  so  treated  by  Hume  that 
nothing  remained  of  it  except  invariable  sequence.  This 
amounts  to  a  denial  of  causality  altogether,  as  ordinarily  under- 
stood. For  a  cause  should  be  a  being  that  by  its  own  activity 
transfers  its  influence  to  another  being,  thereby  giving  rise 
to  new  modifications  in  it.  Cause  signifies  origination  of 
new  determinations,  and  the  root  of  it  is  self-determination. 
Thus,  Plato  could  ask  after  the  source  of  motion  (The  Laws, 
Book  X),  and  assert  that  the  self-moved  must  be  the  cause  of 
motion  in  everything  that  is  moved  by  something  else  than 
itself. 
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Kant's  chief  inquiry  is  directed  to  the  explanation  of  the 
certainty  we  have  in  the  use  of  this  category  of  cause  to  give 
us  knowledge  of  what  transcends  experience.  It  is  evident 
enough  that  experience  cannot  furnish  us  a  knowledge  of  any 
universality  in  the  facts  of  time  or  space  and  still  less  of  any 
necessity  of  existence  as  prevailing  among  such  facts.  It  can 
only  say  :  "  So  far  as  observed  this  or  that  prevails." 

Kant  has  done  the  cause  of  affirmative  philosophy  an  incal- 
culable service  in  showing  the  method  of  discovering  the  a 
priori  elements  in  knowledge.  But  the  use  he  made  of  his 
discoveries  in  rational  psychology  was  to  destroy  the  very 
foundations  of  philosophy  and  discourage  any  and  all  attempts 
to  solve  the  great  problems  of  human  thought.  For  he  held, 
first,  that  the  considerable  store  of  a  priori  knowledge  which 
we  have  in  possession  is  entirely  subjective  in  its  character  : 
we  do  not  know  things-in-themselves  but  only  phenomena  and 
our  own  mental  forms.  We  know  the  forms  of  our  knowing 
to  be  the  necessary  forms  for  the  existence  of  phenomena, 
because  we  impose  those  forms  on  the  data  of  sensation. 

Secondly,  he  held  that  our  supposed  transcendental  knowl- 
edge, by  which  we  reach  the  ideas  of  God,  freedom,  and 
immortality,  is  all  an  illusion.  It  is  in  fact  only  one  side  of  a 
twofold  argument  —  a  conflict  or  antinomy  of  ideas  either  side 
of  which  seems  to  be  irrefutably  established  when  regarded  by 
itself  alone.  For  instance,  the  doctrine  of  causality  seemed  to 
contain  the  necessary  implication  of  an  original  source  of 
movement.  That  which  causes,  originates.  That  which 
receives  and  transmits  causality  is  not  a  true  cause  but  only  an 
effect  or  at  best  an  instrument  or  agent  of  the  cause.  Hence 
Plato  and  his  school  of  thinkers  could  hold  that  a  causality  of 
mind  or  personality  is  involved  as  the  ultimate  presupposition 
of  the  least  and  most  mechanical  movement  in  the  world. 

Kant  shows  in  his  third  antinomy  that  the  line  of  thought 
which  ends  in  discovering  a  free  personality  as  the  ultimate 
presupposition  (the  thesis),  although  it  proceeds  by  logically 
necessary  steps  and  is  not  fallacious,  yet  stands  side  by  side 
with  another  line  of  thought  equally  necessary  and  logical  and 
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yet  leading  to  the  opposite  conclusion  (the  antithesis).  The 
validity  of  each  argument  and  their  mutual  contradiction 
destroy  both. 

The  thesis  states  the  Platonic  insight  which  has  been  such  a 
solid  comfort  to  the  race  for  the  past  twenty  centuries.  It 
says  :  "  Causality,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  is  not  the 
only  causality  from  which  the  phenomena  of  the  world  can  be 
deduced.  There  is  besides  a  causality,  that  of  freedom,  which 
is  necessary  to  account  for  those  phenomena."  Kant  leads  to 
this  insight  by  showing  what  is  involved  in  the  other  theory. 
Every  event  presupposes  a  previous  condition,  from  which,  if 
existent,  it  must  follow  as  a  necessary  result.  Now,  if  that 
state  or  condition  had  always  been,  this  event  would  also  have 
always  existed.  Hence  the  causality  of  a  cause  that  produces 
an  event  must  be  itself  an  event,  or,  in  other  words,  it  must  be 
something  that  has  just  now  come  to  be.  Hence  we  are  com- 
pelled to  look  beyond  it  for  another  cause  and  thus  again 
forever.  But,  says  Kant,  "  There  would  be  no  completeness 
of  the  series  of  causes,"  at  this  rate.  For  he  sees  that  the 
cause  which  we  reach  in  our  search  is  never  the  originator  of 
any  determination  or  effect.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  a  transmitter. 
Hence  it  belongs  to  the  effect  and  not  to  the  true  cause.  We 
are  discovering  only  agents  and  passive  instruments,  and  there- 
fore adding  only  to  the  effect  in  our  search  for  the  cause.  No 
one  of  this  series  of  antecedent  events  can  be  the  first  cause  : 
hence  the  whole  series  consists  of  effects  that  do  not  originate 
any  new  impulse  whatever.  Let  each  one  of  them  originate 
something,  and  we  could  soon  come  to  the  end  of  our  series  and 
explain  the  origination  of  the  entire  event.  But  since  no  pre- 
vious event  originates  anything  it  is  clear  that  the  entire  series 
is  empty  of  causality. 

This  last  result,  however,  Kant  does  not  see  ;  he  sees  only 
that  "the  causality  of  nature  cannot  be  the  only  kind  of 
causality,"  and  is  willing  to  admit  that  the  series  of  events 
devoid  of  all  origination  of  new  determinations  is  one  kind  of 
causality.  He  concludes,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  second 
species  of  causality.  He  says,  namely,  "  an  absolute  spontane- 
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ity  of  causes  that  of  itself  begins  a  series  of  phenomena  that 
proceeds  according  to  natural  laws  ;  hence  we  must  admit 
transcendental  freedom,  without  which  even  in  the  course  of 
nature  the  succession  of  phenomena  would  never  be  complete 
as  to  causes  "  —  or,  in  other  words,  the  series  of  phenomena 
in  nature  would  lack  causality,  if  spontaneity  or  self -activity 
is  denied. 

In  his  remarks  on  this  last  demonstration,  Kant  shows  further 
that  he  does  not  see  quite  fully  this  need  of  a  spontaneity  or 
pure  self-activity  in  the  true  cause,  because  he  speaks  more 
explicitly  of  all  successive  states  and  conditions  of  events  as 
"  resulting  according  to  mere  laws  of  nature."  The  idea  of  a 
cause  that  could  set  things  going  and  then  leave  them  to  go  on 
of  themselves,  belongs  to  an  inconsistent  dualism.  But  it 
implies  that  the  spontaneous  factor  of  causality  is  transmitted 
to  the  series  of  phenomena  in  nature,  so  that  the  things  created 
have  become  real  and  true  causes  and  can  originate  new  dis- 
tinctions. In  that  case,  as  already  shown,  the  infinite  regress 
of  causes  would  not  be  necessary  to  explain  any  given  event. 

But  the  defect  in  Kant's  conception  of  true  cause  will  be 
apparent  in  the  proof  of  the  antithesis,  which  reads  as  follows : 
"  There  is  no  freedom,  but  everything  in  the  world  takes  place 
solely  according  to  the  laws  of  nature."  The  proof  of  this 
antithesis  is  not  so  satisfactory.  For  it  points  out  merely  the 
fact  that  a  first  beginning  of  action,  i.  e.t  the  spontaneity  of  a 
true  cause,  breaks  the  continuity  of  the  natural  law  of  cause  and 
effect  and  "  is  opposed  to  the  law  of  causality  "  and,  therefore, 
destructive  of  the  unity  of  experience. 

"If  we  admit  that  there  is  freedom,  in  the  transcendental 
meaning  of  the  term,  as  a  particular  species  of  causality  pro- 
ducing occurrences  in  the  world,  that  is  to  say,  a  capacity  to 
begin  a  new  condition  of  things  and  a  new  series  of  results  that 
flow  from  it,  it  would  follow  that  not  only  the  new  condition 
but  even  the  determination  of  the  spontaneity  to  the  production 
of  the  series,  that  is  to  say,  the  causality,  would  have  an 
absolute  beginning,  such  that  nothing  precedes  it  to  determine 
this  action  according  to  constant  laws.  But  every  beginning 
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of  an  action  presupposes  a  preceding  state  of  inaction  in  the 
cause,  and  a  dynamically  first  beginning  of  action  presupposes 
a  state  or  condition  that  has  no  causal  relation  with  the  pre- 
ceding state  of  that  cause  and  in  no  wise  results  from  it. 
Transcendental  freedom,  therefore,  is  opposed  to  the  law  of 
causality,  and  it  is  such  a  combination  of  successive  states  or 
conditions  of  acting  causes  that  no  unity  of  experience  is 
possible  with  it,  and  consequently  it  is  not  found  in  experience, 
and  hence  is  an  empty  fiction  of  the  mind." 

The  alternative  here  is  either  fixed  laws  of  nature  —  every- 
thing predetermined  necessarily  —  or  transcendental  freedom, 
which  means,  as  he  informs  us  further  on,  lawlessness,  without 
the  guidance  of  rules.  But  the  thesis  had  not  rested  on  the 
question  of  preference  for  law  or  lawlessness,  but  on  a  deeper 
necessity  underlying  the  principle  of  causality  itself,  namely, 
the  necessity  that  an  adequate  (and  not  a  confessedly  incom- 
plete) cause  should  be  posited  as  existing  for  each  effect.  If  it 
shall  be  found  that  an  adequate  cause  is  necessarily  a  personal 
cause,  and  hence  one  not  under  necessity  but  under  freedom, 
then  we  must  accept  the  causality  of  freedom  or  else  deny 
causality  altogether. 

This  will  appear,  if  we  recall  the  thesis,  which  showed  the 
following  points  : 

III.  Solution  of  the  Antinomy.  —  i)  The  series  of  phenomena 
in  nature  do  not  originate  new  determinations  ;  they  are  not 
true  causes,  but  they  merely  transmit  causality. 

2)  Hence,  unless  the  whole  series  receives  causality  from 
a  "transcendental  freedom"  (or  from  a  cause  that  originates 
new  determinations),  there  is  only  an  effect  and  no  cause. 

3)  But  an  effect  without  a  cause  is  no  effect.     Herewith 
the  entire  series  falls  asunder  into  independent  members,  and 
each  member  becomes  a  causa  sui.     For  if  the  change  in  each 
member  of  the  series  is  not  derived  from  a  true  cause  outside 
it  is  self-originated. 

4)  Hence,  too,  the  conformity  to  law  which  is  admired  in 
nature   would   vanish    unless    there    exists    a    transcendental 
freedom. 
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5)  Because  the  "  unity  of  experience  "  is  secured  through 
the  law  of  causality  and  according  to  it,  the  mind  always  seeks 
an  adequate  cause.     But,  according  to  Kant,  it  destroys  experi- 
ence to  find  an  adequate  cause  ;    experience  must  always  seek 
and  never  find,  else  its  unity  will  be  destroyed. 

6)  The  thesis  asserts  that  self-activity  or  self-determination 
is  the  basis  of  all  causality,  and  that  without  it  causality  or  the 
origination  of  new  determinations  cannot  be.     The  antithesis, 
on  the  other  hand,  sets  up  the  law  of  causality  and  proceeds 
to  seek  a  cause  for  any  event  that  is  not  self -originated.     Thus 
it  affirms  the  thesis  in  so  far  as  it  asks  for  an  adequate  cause. 
The  impulse  that  leads  us  to  look  for  a  cause  certainly  demands 
an  adequate  cause,   since  it  is  aroused  only  by  the  sight  of 
dependence  or  incompleteness  in  a  phenomenon. 

7)  But   a   self-active    or    self-determined    being    is   not   a 
phenomenon;  it  is  not  a  thing  or  an  event,  but  a  living  being. 
Although  it  can  manifest  itself  in  things  and  events  it  is  not 
either  of  them.     It  can  organize  matter  into  a  body  and  can 
perform  deeds.     It  can  have  an  internal  life  of  consciousness 

—  perceiving  internally  feelings,  ideas,  and  volitions  —  three 
forms  of  self -activity.  The  form  of  the  object  of  our  external 
senses  is  thing  and  environment  —  everything  is  made  what 
it  is  by  its  environment  —  no  freedom  in  that  realm,  but  only 
necessity. 

8)  Hence  we   see  that   experience  has   two   phases,   outer 
and  inner,  or  sense-perception  and  consciousness,  and  conse- 
quently two  orders   of   objects  of  experience.     We  perceive 
things  in  space  as  mechanical  aggregates  and  moved  by  external 
influences.    We  perceive  internally  feelings,  ideas  and  volitions, 
each  one  of  these  being  a  determination  of  a  self-active  subject, 
our  own  ego.     The  form  of  the  external  object  of  the  senses 
is  fate  —  outside  necessity;  the  form  of  the  internal  object  of 
sense  is  subject-object  of  self-determination. 

9)  But  Kant's  antinomy  assumes  that  there  is  but  one  phase 
of  experience,  namely,  the  outer  or  external,  whose  object  takes 
the  form  of  mechanism.     Since  mechanism  is  devoid  of  self- 
activity  all  changes  and  arrangements  have  to  be  explained  by 
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outside  causes,  and  nence  Kant  is  correct  in  affirming  that 
experience  in  this  field  must  find  every  event  conditioned  by 
another  event,  ad  infinitum.  Moreover,  such  search  for  a 
mechanical  cause  is  and  must  be  forever  futile,  because  no 
mechanism  can  originate  a  new  determination  in  anything 
else.  This  is,  of  course,  implied  in  Kant's  statement  that  the 
regressive  series  of  causes,  or  rather  links  of  transmittal,  is 
infinite. 

10)  But  it  is  singular  that  Kant  did  not  call  attention  to 
the  appearance  of  the  second  phase,  that  of  internal  observation, 
as  a  factor  of  actual  experience.  He  must  have  admitted  that 
this  factor  is  constantly  borrowed  to  interpret  the  phenomena 
of  the  outer  world.  Within  ourselves  we  are  conscious  of 
originating  determinations  in  the  acts  of  thinking  and  feeling, 
and  especially  of  willing.  These  determinations  presuppose  "a 
preceding  state  of  inaction  in  their  cause,"  that  is  to  say,  they 
are  not  mechanically  caused  by  previous  events,  but  are  origi- 
nated by  the  self-activity  of  the  ego.  Now,  as  far  as  mechanical 
causes  go,  we  do  not  seek,  nor  does  the  "unity  of  experience" 
ever  prompt  us  to  seek,  for  a  thing  or  event  that  constrains  an 
idea  or  volition.  We  rest  contented  when  we  have  discovered 
a  living  being  as  the  cause,  and  at  once  transfer  our  inquiry 
from  the  realm  of  efficient  causes  to  that  of  final  causes  or 
motives.  A  motive  exists  only  for  a  self-determined  being 
or  living  being.  By  a  stretch  of  meaning,  we  may  regard 
action  from  motives,  or  teleological  action,  as  common  to  all 
living  beings  —  conscious  motives  in  men  and  some  animals, 
unconscious  in  other  animals,  except  in  the  dim  form  of  desire, 
unconscious  in  plants,  but  guiding  only  as  life-principle  or 
instinct. 

n)  We  observe  in  the  external  world  only  forms  of  matter 
and  motion,  merely  mechanical  things  and  events.  But  to 
certain  of  these  things  we  add,  by  inference  from  analogy  with 
our  inward  experience,  the  concept  of  life  or  soul,  and  call  such 
things  endowed  with  soul,  organisms  —  say,  plants,  animals, 
men.  These  objects  are  acknowledged  to  be  a  part  of  our 
experience,  but  it  is  clear  that  objects  to  which  we  attribute 
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internal  self-activity,  namely,  all  living  beings,  are  partly 
perceived  externally  and  partly  known  by  inference  based  on 
the  analogy  of  our  inward  consciousness.  We  can  never 
perceive  by  external  sense  either  a  feeling  or  a  thought  or  a 
volition  ;  we  can  only  infer  these  by  external  signs  interpreted 
by  analogy. 

12)  But  here  we  come  to  the  fact  that  overthrows  Kant's 
antithesis,  which  rests  for  its  validity  on  a  question  of  fact  : 
so  soon  as  we  trace  a  series  of  mechanical  causes  back  to  a 
vital  cause,  whether  of  plant,  animal,  or  man,  then  the  "unity 
of  our  experience  "  is  completed  ;  we  are  satisfied  and  do  not 
seek  further  mechanical  causes.     We  change  our  ground  now 
and  inquire  into  motives  or  purposes  and  search  for  the  ideal 
end  and  aim  which  the  self -activity  of  the  living  being  seeks  to 
attain. 

13)  A  motive  is  an  ideal  and  not  a  real.     It  is  the  thought 
of  a  possible  determination  opposed  to  some  real  determination. 
Even  if  we  say  that  a  conscious  being  is  always  controlled  by 
the  strongest  motive,  we  are  as  far  as  possible  from  asserting 
external  necessity  or  what   Kant   calls   the  "natural   law  of 
causality."      For   to   be   constrained   by   a   motive   is   to   be 
constrained  not  by  a  real  but  by  an   ideal,  not  by  a  previous 
event  but  by  a  future  event,  a  mere  possible  event.     This  ideal 
or  possibility  arises   in   the  conscious   soul  as    a   product    of 
abstraction  and  constructive  imagination  ;  it  is  created  in  place 
of  the  remembered  reality.     In  the  unconscious  soul  it  arises 
not  by  abstraction,  but  by  the  simplest  form  of  self-seeking 
and  self-reproduction,  using  its  environment  as  means  of  self- 
reproduction. 

14)  Kant   in   this  antinomy  apparently  assumes  only  one 
kind  of  search  for  causes  in  experience  —  that  for  mechanical 
causes  ;   elsewhere,  as  in  the  Critiques  of  Judgment  and  the 
Practical  Reason,  he  notes  with  special  attention  the  idea  of 
teleological  causes.     But  here  he  seems  to  assume  that  motives 
and  purposes,  the  causes  which  are  precisely  in  accordance  with 
transcendental  freedom,  are  identical  with  mechanical  causes 
or  agencies  which  are  in  conflict  with  transcendental  freedom. 
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In  this  he  is  inconsistent  and  undermines  the  whole  antinomy. 
For  he  in  effect  identifies  transcendental  freedom,  which  moves 
to  achieve  purposes,  motives,  or  final  causes,  with  passive 
things  and  events  caused  by  other  things  or  events.  According 
to  this,  there  would  be  no  collision  or  antinomy,  of  course.  But 
the  alternative  open  to  him  or  to  us  is  to  admit  transcendental 
freedom  as  a  settled  fact  of  experience;  but  not  of  external 
experience  pure  and  simple,  and  this  too  would  solve  his 
antinomy.  It  is  an  immediate  fact  of  internal  experience  and 
an  inferred  or  mediated  fact  of  external  experience.  We 
know  first  the  ego,  with  the  maximum  of  certainty;  secondly, 
we  know  by,  inference  from  analogy,  selfhood,  or  self-determina- 
tion, in  plants,  animals,  and  our  fellow-men,  interpreting  their 
movements  and  changes  by  aid  of  our  inward  experience. 

IV.  Sir  William  Hamilton  s  Law  of  the  Conditioned.  — 
Better  known  in  England  and  America  than  Kant's  Antinomy 
is  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Law  of  the  Conditioned.  It  is 
enounced  by  him  in  the  form  of  an  antinomy.  We  can  know 
only  the  conditioned.  Our  attempt  to  know  the  unconditioned 
leads  us  into  two  contradictory  theses,  both  of  which  seem 
necessary.  Space  is  the  example  given.  Space  is  not  bounded, 
because  its  bounds  would  require  space  to  exist  in  and  thus 
posit  space  beyond  the  bounds,  thus  continue  or  affirm  space 
instead  of  negate  or  limit  it.  On  the  other  hand,  try  to 
realize,  comprehend,  or,  better,  imagine  space  as  a  whole,  and 
we  are  completely  baffled,  inasmuch  as  we  always  find  space 
beyond  the  frame  of  our  mental  picture,  and  our  imagination 
finally  sinks  exhausted  in  the  attempt. 

Here  we  have  a  more  easily  solved  antinomy  than  those  of 
Kant.  For  it  is  evident  at  first  glance  that  the  thesis  to 
Hamilton's  antinomy,  namely,  the  proposition  that  space  is 
infinite,  is  proved,  while  the  antithesis,  namely,  the  proposition 
that  space  is  finite,  is  not  sustained.  Space  is  infinite,  because 
all  boundaries  or  limits  would  require  space  to  exist  in  and 
hence  affirm  instead  of  negate  space;  space  is  therefore 
only  continued  by  its  environment,  and  thus  infinite.  But 
imagination  or  mental  representation  cannot  picture  what  is 
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infinite;  the  infinite  always  escapes  from  its  grasp.  This  is 
precisely  what  happens  in  Hamilton's  antithesis.  If  he  showed 
that  the  imagination  could  grasp  the  whole  of  space,  it  would 
then  establish  the  antithesis  and  there  would  be  a  real  contra- 
diction. As  it  is,  the  failure  of  the  imagination  to  grasp  space 
as  a  whole  is  a  negative  proof  of  the  thesis,  which  therefore  is 
left  with  two  proofs  and  no  refutation. 

The  best  proof  of  the  truth  is  always  drawn  from  the 
attempted  refutation.  Hamilton's  thesis  is  presupposed  as  true 
even  by  the  argument  in  the  antithesis,  for  we  could  never 
affirm  that  the  attempt  to  imagine  space  would  in  all  cases  fail 
unless  we  knew  that  it  (space)  extended  beyond  all  possible 
limits  and  always  is  "its  own  other  or  beyond." 

So,  too,  Kant's  thesis  is  in  reality  presupposed  and  thus 
indirectly  proved  by  the  argument  of  the  antithesis.  The  unity 
of  experience  demands  the  search  for  causes  of  events.  This 
happens,  because  events  are  seen  to  be  incomplete  and  deriv- 
ative, thus  presupposing  a  complementary  being  that  originates 
them.  To  find  this  complementary  being  that  originates  them 
is  the  purpose  of  the  further  inquiry  which  prompts  observation 
and  leads  to  further  experience.  Were  the  mind  convinced  at 
start  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  the  cause,  it  would  not  give 
further  attention  to  the  phenomenon.  The  Brahman  knows 
by  his  doctrine  of  the  Absolute  that  the  world  is  an  illusion, 
and  hence  he  abstains  from  investigation  and  never  discovers 
the  relations  of  facts  and  events  to  each  other.  The  Christian 
European,  being  convinced  that  the  world  is  a  revelation  of 
Divine  Wisdom  seeks  the  traces  of  Personal  Reason  in  the 
concatenation  of  things  and  events.  It  asks  for  the  relations 
of  natural  things  and  forces  to  each  other  and  inquires  into 
personal  motives  of  the  beings  that  possess  transcendental 
freedom. 

V.  The  Truth  of  Kant's  Doctrine.  —  We  are  prepared  now 
to  say  that  the  main  purpose  of  Kant,  namely,  to  show  a 
necessary  contradiction  in  the  mind  in  its  thought  of  a  first 
cause,  is  not  fulfilled,  inasmuch  as  all  causality  has  to  do  with 
the  origination  of  movements  or  changes,  and  hence  with 
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transcendental  freedom.  There  are  not  two  kinds  of  search 
for  causes,  but  only  one.  But  Kant  has  done  great  service 
in  showing  by  this  antinomy  in  the  clearest  manner  that 
true  causes  are  all  transcendental  and  not  to  be  met  with  in 
the  realm  of  mechanically  related  things  and  events.  *  Freedom 
is  not  phenomenal  but  noumenal.  His  failure  to  take  account 
of  the  transcendental  factors  of  our  experience  is  the  source  of 
his  errors.  These  transcendental  factors  include,  first,  the 
self  or  ego,  and  secondly,  the  inferred  selfhoods  of  organic 
beings,  including  plants,  animals,  men,  and  the  First  Cause  ; 
and  to  understand  how  Kant  failed  to  recognize  them,  one  must 
study  the  Paralogisms  of  Pure  Reason,  in  connection  with  these 
antinomies.  Internal  experience,  he  thinks,  does  not  transcend 
the  category  of  time,  and  relates  only  to  events.  All  mental 
facts  are  events.  This,  too,  was  the  doctrine  of  Hume.  The 
self-identity  of  the  ego  must  be  denied  on  this  hypothesis.  By 
its  admission  we  are  led  to  the  absurd  conclusion  of  the 
antithesis  to  the  third  antinomy,  namely,  that  in  experience  we 
find  no  case  of  transcendental  freedom,  but  only  of  mechanical 
causation.  Hence  we  must  deny  that  we  know  our  own 
identity  and  that  we  know  any  such  beings  as  plants,  animals, 
and  our  fellow-men ;  we  know  only  mechanical  combinations  and 
relations  and  must  not  suppose  that  we  know  any  spontaneity 
or  transcendental  freedom  in  connection  with  such  organisms, 
for  the  recognition  of  such  spontaneity  would  destroy  the  unity 
of  our  experience.  We  seek  for  causes,  it  is  true,  but  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  find  any  real  causes,  because  we  should  then 
cease  to  inquire  further  in  the  line  of  experience,  and  that 
would  be  a  great  calamity.  The  supposed  calamity  would  con- 
sist in  a  change  from  the  study  of  a  mechanical  series  for  the 
study  of  motives,  purposes,  or  final  causes.  In  other  words, 
we  should  here  change  from  the  study  of  matter  to  the  study 
of  mind. 

W.  T.  HARRIS. 


THE    RELATION    OF    METAPHYSICS    TO 
EPISTEMOLOGY. 

HOW  does  the  problem  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  Reality 
stand  related  to  the  problem  of  the  possibility  of 
knowledge  ?  In  attempting  to  deal  with  this  question,  it  seems 
most  convenient  to  refer  directly  to  the  opinions  on  the  subject 
which  have  been  advocated  by  Professor  Andrew  Seth  in  this 
REVIEW,  especially  in  his  articles  in  No.  2  and  No.  5.  In  the 
first  of  these  articles,  Mr.  Seth  has  argued  for  the  separation  of 
Psychology,  Epistemology,  and  Metaphysics  from  one  another. 
With  what  he  says  about  psychology  I  am  inclined  on  the 
whole  to  agree,  though  with  some  qualifications.  The  question 
of  the  separation  of  psychology  from  epistemology  ( I  should 
prefer  to  say,  in  more  general  terms,  'from  Logic')  and  from 
metaphysics  is  to  a  great  extent  a  question  of  convenience  of 
terminology.  But  it  is  also  a  question  which  depends  upon  the 
possibility  of  the  existence  of  psychology  as  a  particular  science 
of  nature.  This  possibility  might,  indeed,  seem  to  be  proved  by 
the  existence  of  psychologists,  who  .adopt  that  view  of  their 
science.  The  question,  however,  may  still  be  raised,  how  far 
these  psychologists  are  consistent  with  themselves.  If,  however, 
psychology  can  be  treated  as  a  special  science  like  the  other 
sciences  of  nature,  it  can  be  kept  free  of  metaphysics  in  the 
same  sense,  and  in  the  same  sense  only,  in  which  they  can  be 
kept  free  of  metaphysics.  We  know  that  even  the  mathema- 
tician, still  more  the  physicist  or  the  biologist,  is  apt  to  trespass 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  special  science  and  to  put  forward  the 
abstractions  or  the  conventional  concepts,  of  which  in  his  special 
science  he  has  rightly  made  use,  as  if  they  were  absolute 
realities,  truths  about  the  universe  as  a  whole,  truths  about  the 
ultimate  nature  of  things.  It  is  obviously  still  harder  for  the 
psychologist,  dealing  as  he  does  with  a  more  complex  material 
and  with  a  material  in  which  the  idola  fort  and  idola  theatri 
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are  more  difficult  to  escape,  to  avoid  such  trespassing  on 
metaphysics.  And  it  may  be  argued  that  psychology,  apart 
from  metaphysics,  or  at  least  apart  from  epistemology,  is  too 
apt  to  mean  an  uncritical  use  of  fundamental  conceptions  and 
a  tacit  and  therefore  mischievous  assumption  of  some  general 
philosophical  theory  ;  that  psychology,  apart  from  a  critical 
theory  of  knowledge,  is  too  often  only  a  combination  of  hap- 
hazard observation  and  bad  metaphysics,  helped  out  by  a  little 
second-hand  physiology.  But  a  better  ideal  is  possible,  and  is 
certainly  present  to  the  minds  of  many  psychologists  at  the 
present  day.  A  full  recognition  of  the  necessary  abstractness 
of  the  psychologist's  point  of  view  and  a  careful  elimination  of 
metaphysical  assertions,  whether  affirmative  or  negative,  justify 
the  claim  to  treat  psychology  as  a  natural  science,  or  at  least 
as  what  ' wishes  to  be'  a  natural  science. 

If,  however,  psychology  be  treated  in  this  way,  as  a  special 
science  like  physiology  or  chemistry,  it  can  no  longer  put 
forward  the  claim  to  be  the  foundation  of  philosophy  or  even  of 
any  of  the  special  philosophical  sciences,  such  as  logic,  ethics, 
aesthetics.  All  the  special  sciences  form  part  of  the  material 
for  philosophy.  That  is  one  reason  why  philosophy  is  never 
complete,  but  has  to  have  its  problems  worked  out  afresh  by 
every  generation,  and,  in  a  sense,  by  every  individual  who  takes 
it  seriously.  All  changes  in  scientific  conceptions,  just  as  all 
changes  in  religious  ideas,  in  economical,  social,  and  political 
conditions,  bring  new  problems  to  light  and  compel  us  to  face 
old  problems  in  new  ways.  Psychology,  from  the  nature  of  its 
subject-matter,  has  a  closer  connection  with  many  philosophical 
problems  than  some  of  the  other  sciences.  But  philosophy 
cannot  be  based  on  psychology  (as  a  science  excluding 
epistemology  and  metaphysics)  in  any  sense  in  which  it  is  not 
also  based  on  sociology  and  history,  the  sciences  which  deal 
with  the  human  mind  'writ  large.' 

Admitting,  then,  a  possible  separation  of  psychology  from 
epistemology  and  from  metaphysics,  we  have  to  ask  whether 
these  can  be  separated  from  one  another.  Mr.  Seth  admits  that 
metaphysics  should  be  based  on  epistemology:  at  least  he  says 
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that  "  Epistemology  clears  the  way  for  metaphysical  construc- 
tion or  hypothesis."1  But  he  treats  epistemology  as  if  it  were 
a  science  clearly  separable  from  metaphysics,  so  much  so  that 
he  thinks  it  possible  for  us  to  be  '  realists  '  in  our  epistemology, 
while  we  are  <  idealists '  in  our  metaphysics.2  There  is  an 
intelligible  sense  in  which  it  can  be  said  that  mere  subjective 
idealism  —  the  assertion  that  we  never  can  know  anything 
beyond  the  'states  of  consciousness'  which  are  the  hypostatised 
k abstractions  with  which  the  psychologist  may  profess  to  work  — 
is  inconsistent  with  idealism  in  the  sense  in  which  that  means 
a  belief  in  the  ultimate  rationality  of  the  universe.  But  Mr. 
Seth  sets  up  'reals'  in  epistemology  —  the  supposed  absolutely 
existing  « things '  of  ordinary  picture-thinking  —  in  order  to 
knock  them  down  in  metaphysics,  by  regarding  them  only  as 
"moments  in  the  being  of  an  intelligently  directed  Life."  It 
would  seem  easier,  at  least,  and  more  obviously  logical,  to  base 
such  a  metaphysical  theory  on  an  epistemology  which  denied 
the  possibility  of  knowing  anything  that  existed  independently 
of  all  thought,  and  to  base  a  denial  of  such  a  metaphysical 
theory  on  an  epistemology  which  made  the  fact  of  knowledge 
require  the  existence  of  a  plurality  of  absolutely  existing 
'  reals.' 

If  metaphysics  be  strictly  limited  to  speculative  metaphysics, 
the  attempt  to  frame  an  all-embracing  hypothesis  about  the 
ultimate  nature  of  the  universe  as  a  whole,  we  can,  of  course, 
distinguish  that  part  of  philosophy  (whether  possible  or  not) 
from  an  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  knowledge  ;  but  we  cannot 
safely  separate  such  speculations  from  the  preliminary  inquiry. 
If  our  epistemology  gives  us  no  ground  for  any  belief  in  any 
unity  of  the  cosmos  whatever  or  in  any  rationality  in  the  process 
of  it,  the  attempt  to  explain  it  as  a  whole  is  condemned  at  the 
outset.  The  attempt  to  construct  a  speculative  metaphysics, 
however  tentative  and  hypothetical,  is  only  defensible  if  we  feel 
some  justification  for  believing  that  there  is  a  cosmos  to  be 
explained,  and  that  it  must  be  to  some  extent  intelligible  by  us. 
That  is  to  say,  in  our  epistemology,  we  are  already,  if  we  are 

1  Philosophical  Review,  Vol.  I,  p.  138.  2  p.  142. 
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taking  it  seriously,  on  metaphysical  ground.  Knowledge 
professes  to  be  knowledge  of  reality :  and  thus  if  we  raise  the 
question  "How  is  knowledge  possible?"  or  even  the  sceptical 
question  "Is  Knowledge  possible  at  all?"  we  are  ipso  facto 
dealing  with  the  question  "What  is  reality — the  only  reality 
we  ever  can  know  or  intelligently  talk  about  ? "  We  may, 
indeed,  reserve  the  question  "  What  is  the  full  meaning  of 
reality? "  and  we  shall  do  well  not  to  profess  to  give  any  but  a 
provisional  answer  to  it  —  such  provisional  answer  constituting 
our  speculative  metaphysics,  or  ' philosophy'  in  the  narrower 
and  special  sense. 

The  plain  man  certainly  believes  that,  when  he  claims  to 
know  anything,  he  knows  what  is  real  ;  but  I  do  not  think  he 
really  believes  this  real  world  that  he  knows  to  be  something 
outside  his  consciousness,  however  ready  he  may  be  to  assent 
to  the  dualistic  realism  of  so-called  common-sense  philosophy, 
which  our  realists  in  epistemology  and  our  realists  who  try 
to  do  without  epistemology  alike  tend  to  rehabilitate.  Mr. 
Seth  urges  that  knowledge,  "  if  it  is  not  an  illusion  altogether, 
is  a  knowledge  of  realities  which  are  trans-subjective  or  extra- 
conscious  ;  i.  e.y  which  exist  beyond  and  independently  of  the 
consciousness  of  the  individual  knowing  them."  *  That  all 
knowledge  is  "trans-subjective,"  in  the  sense  of  having  an 
objective  reference,  is  undoubtedly  true.  Even  my  knowledge 
of  my  own  mental  states  is  trans-subjective,  in  the  sense  that 
there  is  a  distinction  between  the  knowing  subject  and 
the  object  known,  as  there  must  be  in  all  knowledge.  Such 
knowledge  may  also  be  called  objective  in  the  further  sense 
that  even  my  own  mental  states,  though  known  directly  to 
myself  alone,  are  events  in  the  real  universe  and  are  capable 
of  becoming  mediately  an  object  of  knowledge  to  other  persons 
than  myself,  if  I  speak  truthfully  about  them.  But  I  am 
unable  to  see  how  a  knowledge  of  my  own  mental  states  — 
and  such  knowledge  both  the  plain  man  and  the  psychologist 
profess  to  have  —  can  be  described  as  "  a  knowledge  of  realities 
which  exist  beyond  the  consciousness  of  the  individual  knowing 

1 1,  p-  505- 
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them."  Nor  can  I  see  how  even  my  knowledge  of  the  external 
world  or  of  the  mental  states  of  other  persons  can  be  a 
knowledge  of  that  which  is  '  beyond  my  consciousness '  in  any 
accurate  sense  of  these  words.  The  plain  man  certainly 
believes  that  he  knows  what  is  external  to  himself  ;  but  such 
a  belief  is  entirely  misrepresented  by  the  epistemological 
realist,  who  declares  that  the  plain  man  believes  that  he  knows 
what  is  external  to  or  beyond  his  consciousness.  When  the 
plain  man  talks  of  what  is  external  to  himself,  he  means  what 
is  external  to  his  body ;  and  that  is  exactly  why  he  finds  a 
theory  of  matter,  such  as  that  of  Berkeley,  so  ridiculous.  He 
'  refutes '  Berkeley  by  kicking  a  stone,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  or 
by  suggesting  that  an  idealist  should  sit  down  on  a  gorse  bush. 
If  the  plain  man  be  made  to  think  a  little  about  the  question, 
he  will  admit  that  the  outside  of  his  body,  at  least,  is  part  of 
the  external  world  ;  but  he  probably  continues  to  speak  of  his 
digestive  apparatus  as  inside  him.  If  the  plain  man  thinks 
about  his  soul  or  his  mind,  he  probably  pictures  it  as  a  thing, 
occupying  space,  however  tiny,  inside  his  body  —  a  box  within 
a  box  :  he  may  locate  it  in  his  bosom  or  in  his  head,  according 
to  the  physiology  of  his  period  and  to  the  degree  in  which 
physiological  notions  have  penetrated  into  ordinary  speech. 
It  is  only  in  virtue  of  this  crude  picture-thinking  that  the  plain 
man  is  induced  to  say  that  he  knows  anything  external  to  his 
mind  or  consciousness.  No  valid  argument  in  behalf  of  the 
theory  of  epistemological  realism  can  be  drawn  from  what  Mr. 
Seth  calls  the  "  primary,  instinctive,  and  irresistible  belief  of 
all  mankind,  nay  of  the  whole  animal  creation." l  For  the 
epistemological  theories  of  other  animals  I  cannot  profess  to 
speak  confidently,  but  I  feel  certain  that  the  ' crude'  or 
'  nafve '  or  '  uncritical  realism '  of  the  plain  man  is  nothing 
more  than  his  belief  that  the  real  world  is  the  world  of  his 
sensations  and  of  the  mental  constructs  by  which  he  has 
(without  being  aware  of  the  process,  save  very  dimly)  got  into 
the  habit  of  interpreting  them  to  himself  :  that  is  to  say,  the 
real  world  of  the  plain  man's  belief  consists  in  sensations  plus 
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images  and  ideas  suggested  by  them,  and  is  a  real  world 
against  which  idealism  finds  nothing  to  say.  « Crude  realism  ' 
supplies  no  argument  for  the  plausibility  of  epistemological 
realism  except  by  taking  advantage  of  the  ambiguity  in  the 
word  'external.' 

But  how,  one  may  well  ask  one's  self,  is  it  possible  that  a 
philosophical  thinker  like  Professor  Seth  can  have  come  to 
maintain  such  a  proposition  as  that  knowledge  is  of  that  which 
is  external  to  consciousness  ?  Sympathy  with  Reid  is  an 
inadequate  explanation.  My  suggestion  is  that  Professor  Seth 
has  not  really  escaped  from  a  confusion  between  psychology 
and  epistemology  ;  or,  to  put  it  rather  more  accurately,  his 
theory  of  knowledge  depends  upon  a  juxtaposition  in  the 
same  sentence  of  the  abstractions  of  the  psychologist  and  the 
abstractions  of  ordinary  language  and  of  the  special  sciences. 
I  must  explain  this  in  greater  detail.  "  The  world  of  consci- 
ousness on  the  one  hand,"  we  are  told,  "and  the  (so  far 
hypothetical)  world  of  real  things  on  the  other,  are  two  mutually 
exclusive  spheres.  No  member  of  the  real  sphere  can  intrude 
itself  into  the  conscious  sphere,  nor  can  consciousness  go  out 
into  the  real  sphere  and,  as  it  were,  lay  hold  with  hands  upon 
a  real  object."1  This  passage  suggests  some  of  the  same 
difficulties  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  If  the  world  of 
my  consciousness  excludes  the  real  world,  are  my  internal,  my 
mental,  experiences  not  real  ?  Is  it  a  delusion  on  my  part  that 
at  this  moment  I  am  thinking  of  an  article  of  Professor 
Seth's  ?  On  the  other  hand,  the  moment  I  have  put  down 
these  words  on  paper,  are  the  visible  written  words  excluded 
from  the  world  of  my  consciousness  ?  Again,  in  which  sphere 
is  my  body  ?  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  describe  various  bodily 
sensations  of  which  I  am  very  distinctly  conscious  as  outside 
the  world  of  my  consciousness.  If  anything  I  know  or  think 
of  is  excluded  from  my  consciousness  because  I  know  it,  the 
sphere  of  my  consciousness  must  be  completely  empty.  If 
the  sphere  of  my  consciousness  is  not  empty,  I  cannot  see  on 
what  principle  anything  that  I  know  is  excluded  from  it. 
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There  is  one  sense  only  in  which  I  can  see  an  intelligible 
meaning  in  speaking  of  the  world  of  my  consciousness  as  a 
sphere  that  excludes  the  real  world  :  and  that  is,  if  by  the 
world  of  my  consciousness  be  meant  —  certainly  not  what 
actually  exists  in  my  consciousness  —  but  the  abstraction  with 
which  the  psychologist  professes  to  deal,  the  stream  of  mental 
events  regarded  apart  from  their  content.  But  if  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  world  of  my  consciousness  in  Mr.  Seth's 
sentence,  that  part  of  the  proposition  belongs  to  psychology 
and  not  to  epistemology.  In  epistemology  the  world  of  my 
consciousness  ought  surely  to  mean  the  world  of  my  consci- 
ousness as  that  actually  exists,  i.  e.y  a  series  of  images,  ideas, 
etc.,  with  their  content,  i.  e.,  with  their  objective  reference. 
Even  if  we  took  the  world  of  my  consciousness  to  mean  the 
abstraction  dealt  with  by  the  psychologist,  the  difficulty  would 
not  be  entirely  removed  ;  for,  as  already  said,  the  series  of  my 
mental  states  is  supposed  to  be  a  series  of  events  which  form 
part  of  the  real  world,  although  only  one  aspect  of  the  really 
existing  fact  is  considered  by  the  psychologist  as  such. 

But  the  difficulty  in  Professor  Seth's  proposition  does  not 
end  here.  What  does  he  mean  by  the  "real  world  "-  -  "so  far 
hypothetical  "  even  —  which  excludes  the  sphere  of  conscious- 
ness, and  is  excluded  from  it  ?  There  is  certainly  a  real  world 
which  does  not  enter  into  my  consciousness;  but  what  is  the 
real  world  which  does  not  enter  into  any  consciousness,  if 
it  be  not  that  abstraction  of  real  things,  objects  taken  apart 
from  their  existence  as  objects  for  any  subject,  which  ordinary 
language  and  the  various  special  sciences  find  it  convenient  to 
assume  ?  But  epistemology  as  a  philosophical  science  is  surely 
bound  to  correct  the  convenient  abstractions  of  the  "  abstract 
understanding  "  and  to  attempt  to  deal  with  the  whole  truth. 

"  At  no  point, "  says  Professor  Seth  in  another  passage,1 
"  can  the  real  world,  as  it  were,  force  an  entrance  into  the 
closed  sphere  of  the  ideal ;  nor  does  that  sphere  open  at  any 
point  to  receive  into  itself  the  smallest  atom  of  the  real  world, 
qua  real,  though  it  has  room  within  itself  ideally  for  the  whole 
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universe  of  God."  The  "as  it  were"  and  these  metaphors  of 
"  spheres  intruding  themselves,"  etc.,  and  such  like,  perhaps 
unavoidable,  spatial  figures  leave  one  in  some  doubt  how  far  the 
expressions  are  meant  to  be  taken  literally.  I  do  not  see  how 
there  can  be  any  such  thing  as  knowledge  at  all,  unless  the 
world  of  my  consciousness  is  not  a  closed  sphere,  and  unless 
the  real  world,  qua  real,  does  intrude  itself  into  that  sphere. 
When  I  know  anything,  the  sphere  of  my  consciousness  does 
lay  hold  with  its  hands  (the  metaphor  is  not  mine)  upon  a  real 
object:  otherwise  I  do  not  know  that  thing,  but  am  under  an 
illusion  that  I  do  so.  If  the  sphere  of  my  consciousness  insists 
on  keeping  its  hands  in  its  pockets  and  its  mouth  shut,  it  will 
inevitably  find  its  inside  empty.  That  we  never  know  the 
real  world,  qud  real,  is  an  odd. formula  for  what  calls  itself 
epistemological  realism.  If  " qnd  real"  means  " qua  thing-in- 
itself"  the  statement  is  indeed  an  identical  proposition:  we 
cannot  know  what  we  cannot  know.  But  if  our  knowledge  is 
of  ideas  of  things,  and  never  of  real  things,  the  logical  conclu- 
sion is  the  sceptical  conclusion  of  Hume,  and  certainly  not  any 
doctrine  that  can  claim  kinship  with  the  beliefs  of  the  ordinary 
man.  To  sum  up,  the  two  closed  spheres,  in  the  only  sense  in 
which  they  have  any  meaning  that  I  can  understand,  seem  to 
me  two  opposite  abstractions.  On  the  one  side  there  are  the 
states  of  consciousness  minus  the  content  of  these  states;  on 
the  other,  objects  of  possible  knowledge  (unless  I  am  to  say, 
of  impossible  knowledge  —  if  'things-in-themselves'  be  meant) 
minus  the  subject  which  makes  them  objects  of  possible 
knowledge.  That  these  two  abstractions  exclude  one  another 
may  readily  be  admitted  (apart  from  the  difficulty  that  in 
psychology  the  states  of  consciousness  minus  their  content  are 
just  the  objects  of  possible  knowledge  which  the  psychologist, 
as  such,  treats  in  abstraction  from  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  objects).  But  the  statement  seems  to  me  irrelevant 
in  epistemology — a  science  which  prefers  to  deal  with  the 
conditions  of  knowledge. 

Epistemology  is  nothing  but  a  part  of  Logic.      It  is  only 
because  of  the  wretchedly  limited   sense  in  which   the  term 
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1  Logic'  has  come  to  be  used,  that  there  is  any  excuse  for  a  sep- 
arate term  for  the  philosophical  investigation  of  the  conditions 
of  knowledge.  If  logic  be  supposed  to  deal  with  consistency 
only,  the  question  of  truth  (i.  e.,  the  question  how  knowledge 
is  possible)  —  a  question  which  Aristotle  certainly  dealt  with 
in  his  Analytics  —  seems  to  require  a  separate  science  to  deal 
with  it.  But  this  distinction  between  consistency  and  truth 
cannot  be  maintained  as  an  absolute  distinction.  How,  e.g., 
can  we  use  the  argument  per  impossibile,  which  we  do  use  even 
in  the  most  abstract  mathematics  and  in  the  most  purely  formal 
logic,  unless  we  hold  that  the  inconceivability  of  the  opposite  is 
the  test  of  truth  ?  To  speak  of  truth  or  knowledge  as  being 
the  correspondence  of  thought  to  things  is  to  fall  back  upon  a 
metaphor  and  to  adopt  from  popular  language  a  theory  of 
knowledge  which  only  states  the  problem  it  professes  to  solve. 
The  distinction  between  my  thought  and  reality  is  a  perfectly 
valid  and  a  very  important  distinction  ;  but  it  affords  no  grounds 
for  the  opinion  that  reality  in  its  ultimate  nature  can  be  some- 
thing quite  other  than  thought.  Reality  is  objectivity,  i.  e.> 
coherence  in  thought  for  myself,  and  —  wherever  I  can  apply 
this  test  also  —  coherence  of  my  thought  with  that  of  others.1 
So  far  as  our  feelings  are  concerned,  we  are  each  of  us  shut  up 
in  '  closed  spheres ' ;  but  it  is  for  that  very  reason  that  mere 
feelings  do  not  constitute  knowledge  (though  there  may  be 
knowledge  of  them).  I  have,  therefore,  taken  it  for  granted 
that  in  a  discussion  about  epistemology  the  world  of  conscious- 
ness referred  to  was  the  world  of  thought,  or  of  feelings  only 
as  interpreted  and  transmuted  by  thinking.  It  is  only  the 
ratio  of  our  feelings  to  one  another  that  admits  of  comparison 
with  what  others  experience.  I  can  never  know,  for  instance, 
that  what  I  call  a  red  color  gives  you  the  same  feeling  that  it 
gives  me ;  but  I  am  satisfied,  if  I  find  that  I  distinguish  red 
from  green  and  other  colors  in  the  same  sort  of  way  in  which 
you  and  other  persons  do  (not  being  the  color-blind  minority  — 
whose  judgment  I  do  not  accept,  simply  because  their  judgments 
of  identity  and  difference  do  not  fit  in  with  those  of  the  majority 

1  See  article  What  is  Reality  ?  in  this  REVIEW,  No.  3. 
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of  human  beings  nor  even  with  those  of  one  another}.  Identity 
of  ratios  —  of  relationships  —  is  all  I  can  know,  when  I  say 
that  sensations  or  feelings  are  the  same  to  me  and  to  you. 
But,  as  we  know,  |  =  |,  and  yet  2  and  4,  3  and  6  are  different 
numbers.  It  is  because  of  the  objectivity  of  the  primary,  as 
contrasted  with  the  subjectivity  of  the  secondary  qualities  of 
matter,  that  scientific  men  tend  to  regard  the  real  world 
'  behind '  sensible  phenomena  as  consisting  of  what  possesses 
the  primary  qualities  only,  and  to  endeavor  constantly  to  trans- 
late the  chaos  of  subjective  feelings  into  the  terms  of  number 
and  measure,  i.  e.,  to  turn  the  ordinary  man's  real  world,  that 
he  sees,  touches,  smells,  into  a  world  of  thought-relations. 
After  all,  however,  this  real  world  of  scientific  thought  is  a 
world  of  imagined  phenomena  —  figures,  vibrations,  etc.,  which 
we  should  see  and  feel  if  we  had  keener  eyes  and  a  keener 
sense  of  touch.  In  either  aspect  the  real  world  of  science  is  a 
world  that  implies  the  presence  to  it  of  a  conscious  subject  to 
make  it  possible.  Most  scientists  are  fond  of  asserting  the 
relativity  of  knowledge,  without  perhaps  taking  the  notion  quite 
seriously :  the  more  philosophical  scientists  admit  that  their 
atoms,  molecular  movements,  etc.,  are  only  working  hypotheses, 
i.  e.,  mental  constructs. 

The  objectivity  of  knowledge  implies  at  least  some  degree 
of  similarity  between  the  mental  structure  of  different  human 
beings :  still  more  obviously  does  the  possibility  of  communi- 
cating knowledge  imply  such  similarity.  An  epistemology, 
which  does  not  wish  to  foredoom  itself  to  complete  scepticism, 
must  take  for  granted  that  reality  is  —  in  some  sense,  that  it 
can  be  known  —  to  some  extent,  and  that  what  is  known  can 
be  communicated — to  some  extent.  Otherwise  we  may  as  well 
accept  the  paradoxes  of  Gorgias  as  the  sum  total  of  human 
wisdom.  But  there  cannot  be  similarity  without  identity. 
Mere  similarity  is  a  contradictory  conception.  Thus  we  are 
logically  driven  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  knowledge  is  possible 
and  if  knowledge  is  communicable,  there  must  be  some  identity 
underlying  the  differences  of  individual  human  minds.  The 
question  about  the  minds  of  lower  animals  or  of  any  other 
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possible  intelligences  need  cause  no  trouble.  If,  and  so  far  as, 
we  can  communicate  our  thoughts  and  feelings  to  dogs  and 
cats,  angels  and  devils,  so  far  is  there  identity  underlying  the 
differences  between  us  and  them.  To  argue  that  such  identity 
is  merely  '  logical '  and  not  '  real '  is  only  to  evade  the 
question  and  implicitly  to  deny  the  possibility  of  knowledge, 
by  re-asserting  an  impassable  gap  between  thought  and  reality.1 
Whether  we  are  to  say  that  reality  is  thought  or  not,  is  a 
good  deal  a  question  of  language.  If  the  term  '  thought '  be 
expressly  limited  to  discursive  thought,  which  is  necessarily 
abstract,  and  which  necessarily  accentuates  the  distinction 
between  subject  and  predicate,  we  cannot  without  qualification 
identify  reality  with  thought  in  that  sense.  The  predicate  of 
the  judgment  is  by  its  very  nature  a  predicate  of  reality,  and 
so  distinguished  from  it.  But  this  is  only  one  aspect  of  the 
judgment.  If  the  difference  or  distinction  were  the  sole 
aspect  of  judgment,  judgment  would  be  impossible.  Judgment 
is  distinction ;  but  it  is  distinction  within  a  unity,  difference  in 
identity.  If  the  predicate  is  not  predicated  of  the  subject  as 
a  part  of  it  (or,  in  the  negative  judgment,  denied  of  the 
subject  to  which  it  has  been  suggested  it  may  possibly  belong), 
there  is  no  predication  at  all.  A  theory  which  asserts  difference 
without  identity  and  a  theory  which  asserts  identity  without 
difference,  both  make  predication  impossible  and  land  us  in 
the  old  series  of  '  Sophistic '  difficulties,  the  outcome  of 
Heracleiteanism  and  of  Eleaticism  alike,  when  these  had 
given  birth  to  popular  philosophy.  Now,  if  this  identity  of 
the  real  and  that  which  we  think  of  it  is  not  to  be  called  an 
identity  in  '  thought,'  we  must  simply  invent  some  other  term. 
'  Thought '  seems  to  me  a  good  term  for  the  purpose  :  it  is  a 
possible  equivalent  of  vot)?  or  VOT/O-IS,  as  well  as  of  Siavoia.  Mr. 
Bradley  prefers  the  term  '  Experience '  as  a  name  for  '  the 
Absolute,'  because  of  this  "dualism  inherent  in  thought" 
and  as  an  assertion  of  the  all-inclusiveness  of  the  Absolute. 
"  Feeling  and  will,"  he  says,  "  must  also  be  transmuted  in  this 

1  On  "  the  identity  between  souls,"  cf.  Mr.  Eradley's  Appearance  and  Reality, 
PP-  347-353- 
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whole,  into  which  thought  has  entered.  Such  a  whole  state 
would  possess  in  a  superior  form  that  immediacy  which  we  find 
(more  or  less)  in  feeling  ;  and  in  this  whole  all  divisions  would 
be  healed  up."  1  It  is  true  the  term  *  thought '  is  inadequate  ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  the  least  objectionable  of  available  terms, 
for  these  reasons  :  (i)  'Experience'  is  apt  to  suggest  multi- 
plicity and  a  time-process  rather  than  the  unity  of  immediate 
apprehension.  (2)  'Feeling'  does  express  'immediacy'  and 
absence  of  difference,  but  on  its  lowest  level,  whereas  we 
wish  to  express  a  unity  in  which  differences  are  included  and 
reconciled,  rather  than  a  unity  which  has  not  yet  differentiated 
itself,  because  it  is  too  low  down  in  the  scale.2  (3)  « Will,' 
unless  it  be  taken  in  a  quite  artificial  sense,  implies  motives, 
which  it  is  absurd  to  imagine  as  acting  on  'the  Absolute,' 
which,  if  absolute,  can  have  no  wants  or  cravings.  (4)  As 
I  have  tried  to  show,  Thought,  even  in  the  sense  of  '  relational 
and  discursive  thought,'  implies  a  unity  amid  difference,  and 
therefore  may  be  fitly  used  to  express  an  immediacy  of  appre- 
hension, of  which  we  can  only  have  faint  and  slight  experience, 
the  immediacy  of  feeling  combined  with  the  clearness  and 
fulness  of  thought.  Mr.  Bradley  himself  says,  "  When  thought 
begins  to  be  more  than  rational,  it  ceases  to  be  mere  thinking  " 
—  a  sentence  which  seems  to  admit  a  possible  distinction 
between  '  thought '  in  the  higher  sense  and  '  mere  thinking ' 
in  which  the  dualism  is  not  transcended. 

It  matters  little  what  precise  term  we  adopt,  provided  it 
be  once  clearly  recognized  that  Reality,  or  the  Absolute,  or 
whatever  we  call  it,  cannot  be  something  quite  alien  to,  and 
inaccessible  by,  our  conscious  experience,  and  that,  though 
including  differences,  it  cannot  itself  be  a  plurality.3  Truth  — 
if  there  is  any  meaning  in  the  term  —  must  ultimately  be  one 

1  Appearance  and  Reality,  p.  172. 

2  I  take  it  for  granted  that  '  the  Absolute '  must  at  least  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  highest  elements  of  our  experience,  though  these  terms  may  need  correction 
and  qualification  when  transferred  from  their  use  in  reference  to  human  beings. 

8  Mr.  Bradley's  phrase  about  an  "  unearthly  ballet  of  bloodless  categories  "  (at 
the  end  of  his  Logic}  has  been  a  favorite  weapon  in  the  hands  of  '  Realist ' 
assailants  of  Idealism.  I  trust  that  his  exposure  of  "  a  plurality  of  reals  "  (in  his 
Appearance  and  Reality,  pp.  140-143)  will  be  equally  appreciated. 
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and  indivisible,  however  much  we  may  be  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  of  different  kinds  of  'truths,'  because  we  have  to 
content  ourselves  with  very  partial  and  one-sided  statements, 
to  which  we  give  the  name  that  properly  belongs  only  to  the 
fullness  of  perfect  knowledge  in  which  every  part  or  aspect  of 
reality  is  seen  at  once  in  relation  to  the  whole,  in  which  there 
can  be  no  appearance  of  a  gap  between  thought  cut  off 
from  reality  and  reality  cut  off  from  thought.1  Such  perfect 
knowledge  is  to  us  only  an  ideal  ;  but  it  must  be  recognized 
as  conditioning  all  sound  logical  theories,  however  much  we 
provisionally  adopt  the  metaphors  (metaphors  that  soon  get 
mixed)  of  ordinary  speech  about  a  parallelism  between  thought 
and  things,  about  thought  mirroring  existence,  etc. 

To  put  these  results  together  —  a  logic  that  takes  itself 
seriously  and  deals,  therefore,  with  the  problem  of  epistemology, 
leaves  us  with,  at  least,  the  following  principles  as  a  starting- 
point  for  metaphysical  speculation  : 

I.  There   can   be   no   knowledge   except    for    a    conscious 
subject,    which   can   hold   together   the   different    sensations, 
images,  ideas,  etc.,  in  a  unity  and  so  make  a  cosmos,  an  orderly 
and  intelligible  system  out  of  the  primitive  '  blur  '  of  feeling. 
(I   have  said  hardly  anything  on  this  point    in   the   present 
article,  because  it  is  generally  conceded  as  a  truth,  at  least  for 
epistemology.) 

II.  Subject  and  object  are  distinguished  in  knowledge  :  in 
knowledge  we  have  got  beyond  the  primitive  *  blur '  in  which 
they  are  not  yet  differentiated.     But  the  distinction  cannot  be 
an  absolute  one  ;    else  our  very  theory  of  knowledge  makes 
knowledge  impossible.     The  distinction  is  a  distinction  within 
the  unity  of  knowledge  (or  of  '  thought '  or  of  *  experience  ' 

1  Prof.  J.  Watson,  in  his  article  in  this  REVIEW,  Vol.  II,  No.  5,  has  dealt  so  fully 
and  clearly  with  the  theological  difficulties  to  which  Epistemological  Realism  leads 
that  I  feel  it  would  be  superfluous  to  say  more  on  the  subject.  As  an  illustration 
of  a  very  common  way  of  speaking  about  'truths,'  I  may  refer  to  the  Sunday- 
evening  prayer  of  an  old  Scotchman,  in  which  he  said,  "  May  the  truths  this  day 
spoken,  so  far  as  agreeable  to  Thy  Mind  and  Will,  etc." — as  if  there  were  certain 
'truths'  that  the  Almighty  did  not  accept,  and  might  not  like  to  have  mentioned 
in  public. 
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—  whatever  term  we  choose  to  adopt).  This  is  a  logical  con- 
clusion simply  from  taking  the  conception  of  difference  or 
distinction  and  the  conception  of  knowledge  quite  seriously. 
The  reluctance  which  people  generally  feel  towards  accepting 
such  a  conclusion  seems  to  arise  from  the  tendency  to  translate 
' subject'  and  ' object'  straight  away  into  the  (supposed) 
definite  individual  soul  and  the  (supposed)  real  world  of  ordinary 
thought,  which  is  so  largely  impregnated  with  the  traditional 
dualistic  philosophy.  If  we  start  with  the  assertion  of  an 
absolute  difference  between  the  soul  as  thinking  substance  and 
matter  as  the  opposite  kind  of  substance,  no  wonder  if  we 
find  a  difficulty  in  explaining  the  possibility  of  knowledge. 
But  do  we  logically  need  to  start  with  any  such  assumption  ? 
A  very  slight  amount  of  careful  thinking  shows  us  that  the 

*  soul '  and  the  '  thing '  are  alike  mental  constructs,  inferences, 
not  primitive  data  of  consciousness. 

III.  Were  we  to  stop  here  and  attempt  at  once  to  pass  to 
speculative  metaphysics,  we  might  fairly  enough  be  charged  with 

*  solipsism  ' ;  but,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  knowledge,  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  human  beings  claim  to  possess  knowledge,  implies 
the  presence  of   other  jselves _thanj3iir  own.     Reality  means 
objectivity,  i.e.,  validity  and  coherence  for  other  selves  as  well 
as  for  self.     The  existence  of  other  selves  than  our  own  is  an 
inference,   though   an   inference  speedily  arrived  at;  but  the 
identity  of  our  own  self  through  various  experiences  is  likewise 
an  inference.     Since  knowledge  can  be  the  same  for  different 
selves,  and  since  we  can  communicate  our  knowledge  to  them 
and  they  to  us,  there  must  be  an  identity  underlying  all  the 
differences  of  different  selves. 

IV.  Consistency  cannot    be  ultimately  distinguished   from 
truth.     The  ideal  of  knowledge  is  the  impossibility  of  thinking 
a  contradiction,  or,  to  put  it  positively,  the  necessity  of  seeing 
every  part  in  relation  to  the  whole.     This  ideal  of  knowledge 
is  presupposed  in  every  actual  step  we  take  in  acquiring  knowl- 
edge; in  learning  we  gradually  fill  up  this  form  of  an  orderly 
system,  a   unity  of   the   manifold,  which    is    implicit    in    our 
thought  from  the  first. 
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These  four  positions  seem  to  me  some,  at  least,  of  the  conclu- 
sions of  an  epistemology,  which  starts  only  with  the  assumption 
that  knowledge  is  possible.  They  are  the  basis  on  which  we 
must  construct  our  speculative  metaphysics.  If,  then,  we  hold 
that  the  truest  thing  we  can  say  about  the  universe  as  a  whole 
is  that  it  is  the  manifestation  of  the  One  in  the  Many,  we  are 
not  *  hypostatizing  logical  abstractions,'  but  simply  putting 
these  results  together  and  summing  them  up  in  a  general 
formula.  On  the  other  hand,  to  adopt  a  system  of  monadism 
or  pluralism  is  to  hypostatize  the  abstractions,  not  of  logic,  but 
of  popular  picture-thinking  —  to  treat  the  *  things'  or  '  souls  ' 
which  are  the  mental  constructs  of  ordinary  thought  as  if  they 
were  independent,  real  existences.  If  they  are  not  *  indepen- 
dent,' but  included  in  the  unity  of  one  system,  then  the  system 
is  not  *  pluralism '  but  a  recognition,  in  a  round-about  way,  of 
the  *  One  in  the  Many '  as  the  Absolute. 

The  results  of  epistemology  only  set  the  problem  for  specu- 
lative metaphysics  in  a  definite  form.  The  problems,  even  when 
thus  determined,  are  so  numerous  and  admit  of  so  many 
various  answers  that  the  metaphysician  has  no  reason  to 
complain  that  the  epistemologist  is  interfering  unduly  with  his 
province.  Granted  that  the  ultimate  nature  of  reality  must  be 
expressed  by  such  a  formula  as  the  One  in  the  Many,  we  have 
still  to  ask  How  the  One  manifests  itself  in  multiplicity  and 
difference  ?  To  ask  '  Why  ? '  is  in  vain,  if  by  the  question  we 
are  attempting  to  get  behind  the  Absolute  —  to  find  out  its 
'  motives,'  so  to  speak,  as  if  it  were  a  finite  person.  Granted 
that  our  own  consciousness  of  our  selves  as  subjects  gives  us 
our  best  clue  to  understanding  the  nature  of  the  unity  of  the 
cosmos,  we  have  still  to  endeavor  to  realize  what  is  involved 
in  a  « self '  which  is  not  in  time,  but  *  eternal.'  Mr.  Bradley, 
indeed,  seems  to  reject  the  notion  of  a  timeless  self  because 
it  is  "a  psychological  monster."1  "A  timeless  self,  acting  in 
a  particular  way,"  he  says,  "from  its  general  timeless  nature, 
is  to  me  a  psychological  monster."  Now  I  quite  agree  that 
the  notion  of  a  timeless  self  is  absurd  in  the  special  science  of 

1  Appearance  and  Reality,  pp.  113,  114. 
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psychology,  which  deals  only  with  events  in  time  ;  but  the 
"  timeless  self "  is  not  a  psychological,  but  a  metaphysical 
concept.  The  notion  of  "  a  timeless  self  acting  in  a  particular 
way"  is  also  absurd,  if  it  be  taken  to  mean  "  acting  at  particular 
times  and  from  particular  motives,"  or  without  any  motives  at  all, 
just  as  in  theology  confusion  results  if  we  put  the  metaphysical 
conception  of  God  as  eternal  and  unchangeable  alongside  of 
the  picture-thinking  of  popular  religious  belief,  so  that  the 
Unchangeable  is  spoken  of  as  repenting,  etc.  I  think  it 
unfortunate  that  T.  H.  Green  seemed  to  countenance  this 
confusion  of  ideas  by  his  phrase  "a  timeless  act."1  It  seems 
impossible  to  keep  the  notion  of  time  out  of  the  idea  of  an  act : 
it  is  difficult  enough  to  keep  it  out  of  the  idea  of  a  self,  even 
though  the  logical  argument  for  the  existence  of  a  timeless  self 
is  the  possibility  of  being  aware  of  succession  in  time.  It  must 
be  clearly  realized  that  in  transferring  any  term  such  as  '  self/ 
or  *  thought,'  to  the  ultimate  unity  of  the  cosmos,  we  must 
get  rid  of  the  notions  of  particularity,  of  difference,  of  change, 
which  belong  to  such  terms  in  their  psychological  use.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  equally  borne  in  mind  that  this  ultimate 
reality  is  a  reality  which  appears,  which  manifests  itself  in  many 
selves,  in  the  multiplicity  of  particular  things,  in  the  change  and 
process  of  the  world  of  time:  and  perhaps  the  most  urgent  of 
problems  in  any  philosophical  system  is  to  attempt  to  show  how 
the  One,  the  Eternal,  the  Real,  manifests  itself  in  the  manifold 
appearances  of  time  —  the  problem,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Nature  and  the  Philosophy  of  History.  The 
mysticism  which  simply  turns  away  from  the  manifold  empties 
the  One  of  any  meaning  it  can  have  for  us.  On  the  other 
hand  the  attempt  to  construct  an  «  evolutional '  philosophy  by 
assuming  the  absolute  reality  of  time  and  change  and  multi- 
plicity is-  equally  suicidal.  These  concepts  are  meaningless 
except  for,  and  relatively  to,  an  eternal  One.  As  in  the  logical 
question  of  the  judgment,  so  here  either  Eleaticism  or  Hera- 
cleiteanism  taken  by  itself  leads  only  to  nescience  or  scepticism. 
The  mystical  solution  is  not  popular  at  present;  but  to  many 

^Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  §102. 
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people  the  word  '  evolution '  is  the  key  to  all  mysteries,  though 
evolution  may  mean  to  them  nothing  more  than  a  vague  belief 
that  the  Universe  is  '  toddling  along  somehow ' ;  and,  when 
they  come  to  say  more  about  it,  they  deny  the  existence  of  any 
Universe  and  let  everything  run  along  in  an  absolute  flux. 
Evolution  belongs  only  to  the  world  of  appearance ;  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  it  is  an  « illusion. '  Illusions  are  detected 
by  a  want  of  coherence  in  our  practical  experience  :  the  world 
of  appearance  is  the  reality  in  which  the  plain  man  believes. 
And  the  idealist  believes  in  it,  too,  for  to  him,  though  it  is  not 
in  itself  the  absolute  reality,  it  is  the  only  manifestation  of 
that  absolute  reality  which  the  human  mind  can  possibly  know. 
And  it  is  a  strange  objection  to  make,1  that  a  philosophy  is 
treating  the  world  in  space  and  time  as  an  '  illusion,'  because 
that  philosophy  regards  this  world  —  not,  indeed,  as  the 
absolutely  real,  but  as  something  more  worth  study  than  if  it 
were  —  as  the  revelation  of  Supreme  Reason,  of  what  old 
theologies  have  described  as  that  Co-eternal  Reason  of  God, 
who  creates  nature  and  becomes  incarnate  in  man. 

DAVID  G.   RITCHIE. 
JESUS  COLLEGE,  OXFORD. 

1  Mr.  F.  C.  S.  Schiller,  in  this  REVIEW,  Vol.  II,  p.  589,  alleges  that  "  upon 
Hegelian  principles,  if  the  Deity  exists  eternally,  the  time-process  must  be  illusory 
altogether." 
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674-709,  Heydenreich. 

Heydenreich,  K.  H.  In  attempting  to  estimate  this  author's  numerous 
writings,  one  must  take  account  of  his  character.  He  was  a  man  of  many- 
sided  capability,  but  too  superficial  to  achieve  greatness  in  any  subject,  — 
lacking  the  necessary  endurance  and  self-denial,  and  the  wisdom  of  self- 
restraint.  He  was  susceptible  to  the  beautiful  in  every  shape,  and  easily 
roused  to  enthusiasm,  but  too  much  inclined  to  set  eulogistic  phrasing  in 
the  place  of  thought ;  of  a  religious  disposition,  though  rather  subject  to 
momentary  outbreaks  of  religious  feeling,  of  a  more  or  less  aesthetic  kind, 
than  endowed  with  a  consistently  religious  temperament,  which  would 
manifest  its  increasing  influence  on  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  life,  as  life 
went  on  ;  and  gifted  with  a  lively  imagination,  which  never  failed  to  render 
the  march  of  his  style  stately  and  imposing,  but  without  the  habit  of  self- 
correction,  which  just  this  gift  renders  so  necessary,  because  it  alone  can 
guard  the  writer  from  the  sacrifice  of  content  to  attractiveness  of  form. 
His  facility  in  giving  expression  to  his  thoughts  combined  with  perpetual 
shortness  of  money  to  make  him  a  failure.  To  satisfy  booksellers,  who 
had  made  him  advances,  and  other  creditors,  he  made  a  business  of  religion 
and  enthusiasm.  He  was  by  nature  but  little  competent  to  treat  of  meta- 
physico-epistemological  problems  or  the  last  questions  of  philosophy,  but 
in  the  fields  of  aesthetics,  ethics  and  philosophy  of  religion  his  performance 
is  often  worthy  of  notice,  and  he  could  undoubtedly  have  left  behind  him 
work  of  lasting  value  in  these  departments,  had  not  his  heedlessness  and 
lack  of  character  led  to  physical  and  mental  break-down  in  early  life. 
Historically  most  important  are  his  labours  in  aesthetics.  He  applied  to 
them  Kant's  fundamental  thought,  of  looking  everywhere  for  formal  a  priori, 
and  therefore  universally  valid  elements,  at  a  time  when  Kant,  had,  it  is 
true  restricted  (R.  Vb),  but  not  yet  publicly  recanted  his  hard  saying  as  to 
the  criteria  of  our  judgment  of  the  beautiful  (at  the  commencement  of  the 
Aesthetik  of  R.  Va),  —  a  saying  which  excluded  not  only  these  criteria,  but 
also  every  separate  aesthetic  judgment  from  the  domain  of  science  proper. 

674)  Heydenreich,  K.  H. :    Grundriss  einer  neuen  Untersuchung  iiber 
die  Empfindungen  des  Erhabenen.      In  the  N.  Ph.  Mg.      1789.      I,  I, 
pp.  86-96. 

675)  Heydenreich:    Entstehung  der  Aesthetik,   Kritik  der  Baumgar- 
tenschen,  genaue  Priifung  des  Kantischen  Einwurfs  gegen  die  Moglich- 
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keit  einer  philosophischen  Geschmackstheorie,  bestimmtere  Richtung  der 
ganzen  Frage,  worauf  es  hierbey  ankommt.  In  the  N.  Ph.  Mg.  1789. 
I>  2,  pp.  169-205.  (An  interesting  attempt  to  derive  the  sensations  of  the 
sublime  and  certain  sensations  of  the  beautiful  —  e.  g.,  of  the  beautiful  in 
Art from  principles  of  reason  and  moral  laws.) 

676)  Heydenreich :   Vorbereitung  einer  Untersuchung  uber  die  Giiltigkeit 
der  Gesetze  fiir  Werke  der  Empfindung  und  Phantasie.     4to.     Leipzig. 

1789.  pp.  21.     Cf.  also  no.: 

677)  Heydenreich:  Ueber  die  Principien  der  Aesthetik,  oder  uber  den 
Ursprung  und  die  Allgemeingiiltigkeit  der  Vollkommenheitsgesetze  fiir 
Werke  der  Empfindimg  und  Phantasie.  In  Chr.  Dav.  Erhard^s  Amal- 

thea:   Zeitschrift  fiir  Wissenschaft  und  Geschmack.      Vol.  I.     Part  II. 

pp.  7-24.     Part  III.     pp.  1 1 2-1 20.     1788  (?).     1789. 

678)  Heydenreich:  System  der  Aesthetik.    Vol.  I.    Small  8vo.    Leipzig. 

1790.  Goschen.      pp.   392.       Detailed   review   by    Garre   in   the   Neue 
Bibliothek  der  schbnen    Wissenschaften   und  der  freyen  Kiinste.      Vol. 
XLIII.     Part  II.     1791.     pp.  186-284.     (Heydenreich  derives  the  laws  of 
taste,  so  far  as  is  possible,  from  the  highest  universally  valid  principles  of 
reason',    and  does  not,  therefore,  base  them,  as  Kant  does,  on  a  special 
faculty,  —  the    Urteilskraft.      He  gives  no  analysis   of   the    beautiful   in 
general,    but    endeavors   to   determine    more    exactly   the    nature   of   the 
beautiful  arts,  by  establishing  solid  principles  of  taste  for  their  execution 
and  their  influence  upon  aesthetic  education.) 

679)  Heydenreich :  Archibald  Alison  ilber  den  Geschmack,  dessen  Natur 
und  Grundsdtze.     Verdeutscht  und  mit  Anmerkungen  und Abhandlungen 
begleiiet.     Vols.  I,  II.     Leipzig.     1792.     Weygand.     pp.  xviii,  212  and  321. 

680)  Heydenreich:  Aesthetisches  Wdrterbuch  iiber  die  bildenden  Kiinste 
nach  Watelet  und  Levesque.     Mit  ndthigen  Abkiirzungen  und  Zusdtzen 
fehlender  Artikel  kritisch  bearbeitet.     Large  8vo.     Leipzig.     Weygand. 
Vol.  I.     1793.     pp.  xxxii,  688.    Vol.  II.     1794.     pp.  730.    Vol.  III.     1794. 
pp.  624.     Vol.  IV.     1795.     pp.  340. 

68 1 )  Kurzgefasstes  Handworterbuch  iiber  die  schbnen  Kiinste,  von  einer 
Gesellschaft  von  Gelehrten  (I.  Gf.  Grohmann  and  others).      Vols.  I,  II. 
Large  8 vo.     Leipzig.      1795.     Voss  and  Co.      (The  articles  on  a  general 
theory  of  Aesthetics,  and  some  others  are  by  Heydenreich.} 

682)  Heydenreich:   Philosophische  Grundsdtze  iiber  die  Nachahmung 
der  landschaftlichen  Natur  in  Garten.     In  Originalideen.     Vol.  I.     1793. 
Leipzig,     pp.  192  ff. 

683)  Heydenreich :    Ueber  die  Moglichkeit  einer  Philosophie  der  schbnen 
Kiinste  in  Rucksicht  der  Einivurfe,  ivelche  Hr.  Kant  in  der  Kritik  der 
Urteilskraft  dagegen  erhoben  hat.    In  Originalideen.    1794.  Vol.  Ill,  no.  i. 

684)  Heydenreich :   Skizze  einer  philosophischen  Theorie  der  bildenden 
Kunst,  als  eine  specielle  Anivendung  der  in  der  I  fen   Abhandlung  des 
Ilten   Theils  enthaltenen  Grundsdtze.      In  Originalideen.      1796.      Vol, 
III,  i,  pp.  132-150. 
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685)  Heydenreich:    Ideen   uber   Schbnheit  und  Hdsslichkeit.       Same 
place,     pp.  213-231. 

686)  Heydenreich :   Beytrdge  zur  Kritik  des  Geschmacks.     Also  under 
the  title:    Grundsdtze  der  Kritik  des  Ldcherlichen  mit  Hinsicht  auf  das 
Lustspiel.     Nebst  einer  Abhandlung  ilber  den  Scherz  und  die  Grundsdtze 
seiner  Beurtheilung.     8vo.     Leipzig.     1797.     Leupold.     pp.  192. 

(In  philosophy  of  Religion  Heydenreich  stands  in  general  upon  Kantian 
ground.  At  the  same  time,  he  differs  from  Kant  in  this  respect,  —  that  he 
ascribes  to  doctrinal  beliefs  [the  arguments  of  the  ontological,  cosmological 
and  physico-theological  proofs]  a  greater  value,  —  though  indeed  their 
power  of  conviction  is  only  subjective,  and  requires  to  be  reinforced  by  the 
moral  proof.  Beside  the  practical  moral  proof  he  ranges,  —  it  is  true,  as  a 
subordinate  principle,  —  a  contemplative  moral  proof,  which  deduces  the 
existence  of  God  simply  from  the  existence  of  a  moral  law  and  of  a  system 
of  morally  rational  beings.  The  writings  to  be  mentioned  are  :) 

687)  Heydenreich:   Adumbratto  quaestionis:    num  ratio  humana  sua 
m  et  sponte  contingere  possit  notionem  creationis  ex  nihilo  ?    4to.    Leipzig. 
1790.      Seebach.      pp.   16.      Akademisches  Programm.      Reprinted,  with 
certain  Erinnerungen  gegen  Plainer,  in  Originalideen.     1794.     Vol.  II, 
no.  5. 

688)  Heydenreich:   Betrachtitngen  iiber  die  Philosophic  der  natiirlichen 
Religion.     2  vols.     Large  8vo.     Leipzig.     1790-1791.     Weygand.    Vol.1 
pp.272.    Vol.  II.    pp.252.     Second  and  improved  imprint.     1804.     Same 
place.     Vol.  I.     pp.  iv,  274.     Vol.  II.     pp.  vi,  250. 

689)  Heydenreich:    Grundsdtze    der    moralischen     Gotteslehre    nebst 
Anwendungen  auf  geistliche  Rede-  und Dichtkunst.     Large  8vo.     Leipzig. 
1792.     Weygand.     pp.  xvi,  224. 

690)  Heydenreich :   Ideen  iiber  Menschheit,    Gott   und  Einigkeit   von 
Pascal,   mit  Betrachtungen  von  Heydenreich.      Vol.  I.      8vo.      Leipzig. 
Without  date  (1793).      pp.  212.     (Pascal's  views  are  estimated  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  results  of  the  critical  philosophy.) 

691)  Heydenreich:  Brief e  iiber  den  Atheismus.     8vo.     Leipzig.     1796- 
Martini,     pp.  68. 

692)  Heydenreich :   Philosophisches   Taschenbuch  fiir  denkende  Gottes- 
verehrer.      Years  1-4.       I2mo.       Leipzig.       1796-1799.       Martini.      The 
first  section  of  each  year  is  given  to  theoretical  investigations  of  religion  ; 
the  remainder  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  practical  religion  and  edification. 
Of  the  former  class  the  following  articles  are  to  be  mentioned  :  —  Year  i . 
Besides  calendar,  pp.  164  and  98  ;   (a)  Ueber  das  Unsittliche  der  Gleich- 
gilltigkeit  und  die  wahre  Wiirde  der  Liebe  fiir  die  Religion,     (b)  Ueber 
den  Glauben  im  Allgemeinen  und  besonders  iiber  den  Glauben  an  das 
Daseyn  Gottes.     Year  2.     pp.  166  and  42  ;  (c)  Vor rede  uber  ein  scheinbares 
Paradoxon :    Es   ist   in   der   Religionslehre    der   kritischen   Philosophic 
alles  alt  und  alles  neu.      (d)  Ueber  die  moralische   Ordnung  als  Basis 
der   Gotteslehre    der     Vernunft.      (e)    Ideen    iiber    die   Behandlung  der 
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moralischen  Gotteslehre  der  kritischen  Philosophic  in  Werken  der  geist. 
lichen  Redekunst.  Years,  pp.  viii,  240  and  124.  (f)  Ueber  denfalschen 
Religionsglauben,  nach  einem  Texte  des  Baco.  (g)  Das  Daseyn  Gottes 
und  die  Unsterblichkeit  der  moralischen  Wesen  als  allgemeine  Glaubens- 
lehren  dargestellt.  Year  4.  pp.  xvi,  240  and  1 26.  Conclusion  of  the  last- 
mentioned  article.  Further  :  (h)  Welches  sind  die  vorziiglichsten  Mittel, 
ivodurch  ein  Mensch  lebendiger  Religionsiiberzeugung  und  gldubiger 
Hoffnung  auf  die  Zukunft  fdhig  <wird?  (No.  692  was  even,  in  part, 
translated  into  Swedish.) 

693)  Heydenreich :  Kleine  Monatsschrift  fur  Freunde  der  Religion  und 
Feinde  des  Aberglaubens.      8vo.     Leipzig.     Kramer.     Parts  I-III,     1798. 
Part  IV,  1 799.     Pagination  continuous  through  the  numbers  :    pp.  62,  1 24, 
190,  262.     To  name  is  only  the  article:    Betrachtungen  ilber  die   Wiirde 
des  Menschen,  ein  Nachtrag  zu  Zollikofers  Reden  uber  diesen  Gegenstand 
im  Geiste  der  Kantischen  Sitten-  und  Religionslehre.     Reprinted  in  : 

694)  K.  H.  Heydenreichs,  Prof,  der  Philosophie  in  Leipzig,  Betrach- 
tungen iiber  die   Wiirde  des  Menschen  im  Geiste  der  Kantischen  Sitten- 
und  Religionslehfe,  mit  Zollikofers  Darstellungen  iiber  denselben  Gegen- 
stand.      Herausgegeben     und    nach    Heydenreichs     Grundlinien    einet 
geistlichen  Redekunst  mit  einigen   Winken  zu  einer  Parallele  zivischen 
Heydenreichs  und  Zollikofers  Ideen  begleitet  von  I.  G.  GRUBER.     8vo. 
Leipzig.      1803.      Schiegg.      pp.  xvi,  269.      (In  the  sphere  of  ethics  and 
philosophy  of  law  are  to  be  mentioned  :) 

695)  Heydenreich :  Entivurf  der  Grundsdtze  des  absoluten  Naturrechts. 
In  Originalideen.     1793.     Vol.  I.     pp.  77-166. 

696)  Heydenreich :    Propddeutik   der  Moralphilosophie   nach   Grund- 
sdtzen  der  reinen   Vernunft.     Parts  I-III.     Large  8vo.     Leipzig.     1794. 
Weygand.      Part  I,  pp.  206.     Part  II,  pp.  244.     Part  III,  last  portion, 
containing  a  compendious  lexicon  of  moral  terms,  pp.  1 22. 

697)  Heydenreich:     Versuch,   einige   Einwurfe   gegen    die   Kantische 
Moralphilosophie   zu   heben.      In    the    Deutsche    Monatsschrift.      1794. 
October,  pp.  127-162. 

698)  Heydenreich  :   Ideen  iiber  den  Einfluss  der  Philosophie  auf  die  Be- 
ruhigung der  Leidenden.    \nOriginalideen.    1796.    Vol.  Ill,  i.    pp.  69-128. 

699)  Heydenreich :   Bemerkungen  iiber  den  Zusammenhang  des  Aesthe- 
tisch-Edlen  mit  dem  Moralisch-Edlen.     Same  place,     pp.  183-210. 

700)  Heydenreich  :  Entivurfder  Grundsdtze  des  absoluten  Naturrechts. 
In  Originalideen.     1793.     Vol.  I.     pp.  77-166. 

701)  Heydenreich:    Versuch  uber  die  Heiligkeit  des  Staats  und Morali- 
tat  der  Revolutionen.     Large  8vo.     Leipzig.     1794.     Schwickert.    pp.  166. 

702)  Heydenreich  :    Wie  sind  Pflichten  und  Rechte  verschieden  f     Und 
ivozu  bediirfen  wir  des   Vernunftrechtes,  als  einer  fiir  sich  bestehenden 
Wissenschaft?    In  B.  M.    1794.  14,  pp.  149-178.    Reprinted  in  :  Original- 
ideen.    1794.     Vol.  II,  no.  3. 

703)  Heydenreich :  System  des  Naturrechts  nach  kritischen  Principien* 
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Parts  I,  II.     8vo.     Leipzig.     1794,1795.     Feind.     Part  I,  pp.  302.     Part 
II,  pp.  260.     Part  I,  new  edition.     1801. 

704)  Heydenreich:    Grundsdtze  des  natiir  lichen  Staatsrechts  und  seiner 
Anivendung,    nebst    einem     Anhange    staatsrechtlicher    Abhandlungen. 
Parts  I,  II.     8vo.     1795.     Weygand.     Part  I,  pp.  212.     Part  II,  pp.  201. 
(To  the  History  of  Philosophy  belong  :) 

705)  Cromaziano,  Agatopisto  (pseudomyn  for  :    Appiano  Buonafede}  : 
Kritische  Geschichte  der  Revolutionen  der  Philosophie  in  den  drey  letzten 
Jahrhunderten.      A  us  dem  Italienischen   mit  priifenden   Anmerkungen 
und  einem  Anhange  iiber  die  Kanlische  Revolution  versehen  von  K.  H. 
Heydenreich.      Two   parts.      Large    8vo.       Leipzig.       1791-      Weygand. 
pp.  xii,  320  and  232.     The  Appendix,  pp.  213-232,  bears  the  exact  title  : 
Einige  Ideen  uber  die  Revolution  in  der  Philosophie,  bewirkt  durch  Imma- 
nuel  Kant,  und  besondcrs  iiber  den  Einfluss  derselben  auf  die  Behandlung 
der  Geschichte  der  Philosophie.     The  translation  is  by  Grohmann. 

706)  Heydenreich  :   Giebt  es  eine  Philosophie  ?    was   ist   ihr    Wesen  ? 
von  ivelcher  Zeit  an  kann  man  ihr  Daseyn  rechnen?   in-welchem  Sinn 
und  Umfang  darf  man  Kant  den  Schbpfer  der  Philosophie  nennen  ?   Was 
fur  einen  Einjluss  haben  seine  Erforschungen  auf  die  Behandlung  der 
philosophischc?i  Geschichte  ?     In  Originalideen.     1793.     Vol.1,    pp.  1-36. 

707)  Heydenreich :    Charakteristik    der   grbssten    Weltweisen    unsers 
Jahrhunderts  (Locke,  Leibnitz,  Hume).     In  the  Historischer  Kalender  for 
1794.     Reprinted,  with  insertions  and  additions,  in  Originalideen.     1796. 
Vol.  Ill,   I,  pp.   1-66,  under  the  title  :   Allgemeine  Uebersicht  der  Fort- 
schritte  der  theoretischen  Philosophie  im  achtzehntenjahrhundert.     (Coex- 
tensive with  the  whole  domain  of  philosophy,  finally  :) 

708)  Heydenreich :   Encyklopddische  Einleitung  in  das   Studium  der 
Philosophie,  nach  den  Bediirfnissen  unsers  Zeitalters.     Nebst  Anleitungen 
zur  philosophischen  Liter atur.     Large  8 vo.     Leipzig.     1793.     Weygand. 
pp.  xiv,  249. 

709)  Heydenreich  :   Originalideen  uber  die  interessantesten  Gegenstdnde 
der  Philosophie  [vols.  I  and  II  :    iiber  die  kritische  Philosophie],    nebst 
einem  kritischen  [vols.  I  and  II  :  pragmatischen]  Anzeiger  der  ivichtigsten 
philosophischen  Schriften  [vols.  I  and  II  :    Schriften  der  philosophischen 
Literatur~\.      Vols.  I— III.      Large  8vo.      Leipzig.      Baumgarten.     Vol.  I, 
!793-     PP-  viii,  230.     Vol.  II.     1794.     pp.  246.     Part  i  of  Vol.   Ill  and 
last.     1796.     pp.  vi,  231. 

710)  Hiniueisung    der    Kantischen    Moralphilosophie    auf   Religion, 
vorziiglich  Religion  Jcsu;   by  £***.      In  the  N.  Ph.  Mg.      1789.     I,  2, 
pp.  206-218.     (Kant  and  Christ  at  bottom  not  opposed.) 

711-714,  Kants,  Ueber —  Gr. 

711)  Kants,  Ueber  Herrn  —  Grundlegung  zur  Metaphysik  der  Sitten. 
In  the  Braunschweigisches  Journal.     1789.     May,  pp.  77-91.     June,  pp. 
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129-139.     (An  acute,  if  not  exhaustive,  defence  of  the  preferment  of  the 
happiness  of  rational  beings  as  the  first  moral  principle.     Against  this  :) 

712)  Snell,  Chr.  W.:  Erinnerungen  gegen  den  Aufsatz :  Ueber  Herrn 
Kants   Grundlegung  zur  Metaphysik  der  Sitten.      Same   place,    1789. 
September,  pp.  48-75.     (Worthless  and  verbose.     Snell  represents  Kant's 
view  to  be  that  there  is  required  for  the  application  of  his  first  formal 
principle  a  material  foundation,  —  the  experiential  ideas  of  the  pleasant,  of 
happiness,  and  of  the  means  to  its  attainment.     Snell's  objections  to  the 
happiness-principle,  which  he  had  completely  misunderstood,  was  easily 
rebutted  in  :) 

713)  Antwort  an  den  Herrn  Prorector  Snell  auf  seine  Erinnerungen 
gegen  den  A  ufsatz :    Ueber  Herrn  Kants  Grundlegung  zur  Metaphysik 
der  Sitten.     Same  place.     1789.     December,  pp.  462-487.     (Lastly,  this 
was  replied  to,  not  more  happily  than  on  the  first  occasion,  by  :) 

714)  Snell,  Chr.  W.    in  An  den  Herrn    Verfasser  der  Antwort  auf 
meine  Erinnerungen  gegen  den   Aufsatz:    Ueber  Herrn  Kants  Grund- 
legung zur  Metaphysik  der  Sitten.     Same  place.     1790.     May,  pp.   1-21. 
June,  pp.  1 56-1 78.     (Answered  by  Rapp,  in  1 790.  —  All  four  articles  were 
reprinted  in  Mtr.,  iii,  pp.  137-221.) 

715-718,  Kleuker. 

715)  Kleuker,  Jh.  F. :  De  libertate  morali  ex  ratione  Kantiana.     Pro- 
gramma.    4to.    Osnabriick.     1 789.     pp.  20.     (Baseless  arguments  against 
Kant's  doctrine  of  freedom,  which   the    author   has  not  understood  and 
believes  to  rest  on  a  circulus  in  probando.     Speculative  ideas,  it  is  said, 
are  in  this  case,  where  it  is  a  question  of  the  active  and  perceptive  indi- 
vidual, placed  in  all  the  relations  of  practical  life,  neither  sources  of  infor- 
mation nor  means  of  satisfaction.) 

716)  Kleuker,  Jh.  Fr. :    Neue  Prilfung  und  Erkldrung  der  vorziig- 
lichsten  Beiveise  filr  die    Wahrheit   und  den  gottlichen   Ur sprung  des 
Christenthums,  ivie  der  Offenbarung  iiberhaupt,  auf  Veranlassung  neuerer 
Schriften  und  besonders  des  Hierocles,  fiir  diejenigen,  welche  griindliche 
Einsicht  und  Ueberzeugung  licben,  ohne  oft  zu  ivissen,  woran  sie  sich  bey 
gewissen  Dingen  halten  sollen.     Second  part,  containing  a  criticism  of  the 
most  recent  works  on  philosophy  of   religion.     8vo.     Riga.     Hartknoch. 
pp.  372.     (The  title  of  the  work  suffices  to  indicate  the  standpoint  of  the 
author.     Kant's  philosophy  of  religion  and  moral-theology  are  rejected,  but 
combated  less  in  terms  of  argument  than  in  those  of  empty  declamation 
and  wanton  ridicule.     Kleuker's  attitude  is  rightly  animadverted  upon,  in  a 
review  in  the  :) 

717)  A.  L.  Z.     1790.      IV,  pp.  809-816.      (To  this  Kleuker  opposes  a 
very  weak  defence,  in  the  :) 

718)  A.  L.  Z.     1791.     /.  B.,  pp.  392-394. 
7180)  Klugel,  E.  Gf.  Ch.     Cf.  no.  536. 
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719)  Kosmann,  J.   W.  A.;  Beweis,  dass  der  Raum  kein  allgemeiner 
Begriff,  sondern  eine   reine  Anschammg  sey,  gegen   die   Einwiirfe   der 
Herren  Feder  und  Weishaupt.     I.  D.     Translated  from  the  Latin  by  the 
author  himself,  and  in  parts  enlarged.     8vo.     Breslau,  Brieg,  and  Leipzig. 
Gutsch.     pp.  32.     The  first  part  reprinted  in  K.  A.  M.     1791.     I,  i,  pp. 
99-113.     (Kosmann    attaches   himself   very   closely  to    Reinhold's   views. 
His  Magazin,  as  insignificant  as  this  no.   719,  and  short-lived  on  that 
account,  adopted  on  every  point  the  side  of  Reinhold,  and  gave  a  portrait 
of  him  in  its  first  number.)     Against  an  unfair  review  of  no.  719  in  the 

720)  Litter ar is che  Chronik  von  Schlesien  :  December,  1789;  byf.G.P. 

721)  Kosmann  defended  himself  in  the  A.  L.  Z.,  1790.     /.  B.,  pp.  335, 
336. 

722)  Kreil,  A. :  Handbuch  der  Logik  fur  seine  Zuhb'rer.   8vo.    Vienna. 
Graffer  &  Co.     pp.  391.     (The  work  owes  large  debts  to  Kant,  as,  e.g., 
the  table  of  categories  [reproduced,  it  is  true,  in  somewhat  altered  form], 
with  its  limitation  to  experience.) 

723)  Lossius,  Jh.  Ch.  :   Etwas  iiber  die  Kantische  Philosophic,  in  Hin- 
sicht  des  Beweises  vom  Daseyn  Gottes.      (From  the  Acta  Acad.  Elect. 
Mogunt.     Erfurti :    Ada.  1788,   1789.)     4to.     Erfurt.      Keyser.     pp.  12. 
Reprinted  in  Mtr.,  II,  pp.   144-156.     (Lossius  defends  the  cosmological 
proof,  with  totally  inadequate  arguments.     It  is  every  whit  as  justifiable  for 
him  to  argue  "von  dem,  was  in  der  Sinnenwelt  bedingt  gegeben  ist,  auf 
das  Unbedingte,"  as  it  was  for  Kant  to  argue  —  and  he  maintains  that 
Kant  did  so  —  "von  dem,  was  scheint(!),  auf  das,  was  ist") 

7230-7)   Maass,J.  G.  E.     Cf.  nos.  447,  448,  477,  478,  482,  514. 
723^)  Maasstab  und  Kompass,  etc.     Cf.  no.  379. 

724)  Maimon,  Sal.  :   Probe  rabbinischer  Philosophic.      In  B.  M.,  14, 
pp.  171-179.     (Discovers  in  a  passage  of  the  commentary  of  Maimonides 
to  the  "Mischnah  Abboth  "  Kantian  [better  Maimonian]  thoughts  on  the 
relation  of  thought  to  knowledge.     This  essay  had  already  been  published, 
in  Hebrew,  in  a  monthly  publication  of  the  "  Gesellschaft  der  Forscher  der 
hebraischen  Sprache  "  ["|DN»n  =  "  The  Collector  "].     Cf.  nos.  792  if. 

725)  Matthias,  A. :    Commentatio  de  rationibns  ac  momentis  quibus 
'virtus  nullo  religionis  praesidio  munita  sese  commendare  ac  tueri  possit. 
4to.     Gottingen.     1789.     pp.  20.     (A  Preisschrift,  crowned  by  the  philo- 
sophical faculty,  containing  no  independent  thoughts  of  any  value,  dependent 
on   Kant  as  regards  the  opposition  of   morality  and  happiness,  and  the 
assumption  of  a  highest  being  as  necessarily  requisite  for  their  reconcilia- 
tion.    Without   regard   to   religion,   mankind   is  impelled  towards  virtue, 
because  this  is  on  the  one  hand  identical  with  practical  reason,  and  there- 
fore the  root  of  mental  freedom,  and  at  the  same  time  is  on  the  other  the 
most  essential  source  of  happiness  in  all  outward  circumstances,  and  of  the 
love  and  reverence  of  one's  neighbors  for  oneself.) 

726)  Ouvrier,  K.  Sigm. :  Idealismi  sic  dicti  transscendentalis  examcn 
accuratius  una  cum  novo  demonstrations  genere  quo  Deum  esse  docetitr. 
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Large  4to.  Leipzig.  Crusius.  pp.  57.  (Polemic  against  a  priori  intui- 
tions and  concepts,  from  the  standpoint  of  Locke.  Space  and  time  could, 
according  to  the  R.  V.,  be  both  subjective  and  objective.  Our  knowledge 
extends  to  the  supersensible.  Expansion  of  the  physico-theological  proof 
of  the  existence  of  God.) 

727)  Philosophic,  Ueber  die  heutige.     In  the  Zeitschrift  in  besonderer 
Riicksicht  auf  Gegenstdnde  des  vornehmern   Wissens.     8vo.     Hamburg. 
Part  I,  no.  2.      (In   unintelligible   language  is   urged   and  discussed   the 
unintelligible  objection  against  Kant,  that  he  has  confused  the  faculty  of 
thought,  the  grounds  of  separate  thoughts,  and  the  condition  of  the  possi- 
bility of  thought  in  general.     Cf.  no.  820.) 

7270)    Philosophic,  Ueber  die  Kantische.     Cf.  no.  438. 
Wb-t)   Ph.  Mg.     Cf.  nos.  477,  478,  482,  494,  496-499*  501,  511-513, 
514,  536-540. 

jzju-x)   Rehberg,  A.  Wlh.     Cf.  nos.  481,  483,  500,  502. 
727y-gg}   Reinhold,  C.  L.     Cf.  nos.  252-257,  445,  508,  510. 

728-733(1,  Reuss. 

728)  Reuss,  Matern  :  Soil  man  auf  katholischen  Universitdten  Kants 
Philosophie  erkldren  ?     Large  8vo.     Wtirzburg.     Rienner.     pp.  62.     Re- 
printed in  Mtr.  I,  pp.  52— 88.    (The  question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
after  it  has  been  shown,  in  a  brief  summary  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  that 
this  contains  no  elements  of  danger  to  religion,  morals,  or  state.     For  the 
lectures  which  he  actually  delivered  on  Kant's  philosophy,   Reuss  wrote 
no.  729   with    strict  reference  to  Jakob's  Logic  and   Metaphysic  ;    in  his 
Analytica  he  follows  the  R.  V.  closely.) 

729)  Reuss:    Logica    universalis  et   analytica  facultatis   cognoscendi 
purae;   scholae  suae  scripsit.     8vo.     Same  place,     pp.  191.     (Answering 
the  same  purpose  as  nos.  729  and  604  were  :) 

730)  Reuss  :   De  eo  quid  ratio  speculativa  a  priori  de  anima  et  mundo 
statuere  possit.     Wiirzburg.     1792. 

731)  Reuss:   Dissertatio.       Theoria    sensualitatis.      8vo.     Wiirzburg. 
1793.     pp.  20. 

732)  Reuss:   Dissertatio.       Theoria  facultatis   repraesentandi.      8vo. 
Wiirzburg.     1793.     pp.  24. 

733)  Reuss:   Dissertatio.      Theoria  rationis  cum  positionibus  de  psy- 
chologia  rationali.     8vo.     Wiirzburg.     1793.     pp.  16. 

7330)  Reuss  Praes. —  Mack,  G.  :   Dissertatio.     Positiones  ex  universa 
philosophia.     Wiirzburg.     1795. 

733<£)   Schaumann,J.  C.  G.     Cf.  no.  321. 
733C,  d)   Schmid,  Ih.  Wlh.     Cf.  nos.  605,  618. 

734)  Schultz,  Jh. :    Priifung  der  Kantischen   Critik  der  reinen   Ver- 
nunft.    Two  vols.    1789-1792.    Parti.    Large  8vo.    Konigsberg.    Hartung. 
pp.  vi,  242.     Pirated  :  Frankfurt  and  Leipzig.     1791.     (Comprises  only  the 
Introduction,  and  the  portion  of  the  Aesthetics  which  falls  to  be  considered 
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in  the  very  thorough  treatment  of  the  theory  of  mathematical  knowledge. 
Kant's  doctrines  are  accurately  apprehended  and  clearly  expounded  ;  if 
there  is  any  deviation  from  the  Critik,  it  is  at  most  a  small  one  in  the 
matter  of  the  distinction  between  analytic  and  synthetic  judgments.  On 
Schultz'  view,  a  judgment  may  be  variously  analytic  or  synthetic  to  various 
persons,  according  to  the  concept  which  they  connect  with  the  subject  of 
it.  The  elements  of  doubt  are  to  disappear  through  one's  understanding 
by  this  '  concept '  the  fundamental  concept ;  i,  e.,  the  most  primary  concept 
which  one  forms  of  the  subject,  and  which  contains  only  those  character- 
istics which  are  requisite  for  the  discrimination  of  it  from  other  things.  A 
large  portion  of  the  first  volume  is  taken  up  with  detailed  and  always  acute, 
if  not  invariably  successful  polemic  against  Abel  [no.  230],  Borntrager 
[no.  441],  Feder  [no.  319],  Platner  [no.  188],  Reimarus  [no.  395],  Selle 
[no.  197],  Stattler[no.  625],  Tiedemann  [no.  223],  Tittel  [no.  296],  Weishaupt 
[nos.  303-305].  Against  Vol.  I  are  nos.  547-549,628.  On  Vol.  II,  cf.  no.  563.) 

7340)   Schiitz,  Ch.  Gf.     Cf.  no.  221. 

734^)  Simon,  Jh.  NicL :  Sdtze  aus  der  Moralphilosophie.  4to.  Kob- 
lenz. (Propositions  from  the  fields  of  general  practical  philosophy,  ethics, 
and  natural  law  ;  strongly  influenced  by  Kant.) 

734^)  Skizze  einer  Geschichte  der  Moral.  In  the  Berlinisches  Journal 
filr  Aufkldrung.  1789.  Vol.  IV,  Part  II  ;  Vol.  V,  Parts  I,  III.  1790. 
Vol.  VII,  Part  I.  (The  duties  of  morality  are  merely  accidental  and  con- 
ventional. This  result  is  declared  to  be  in  harmony  with  that  of  the 
Pr.  V.} 

734</)   Snell,  Chr.  W.     Cf.  no.  712. 

734e-736,  Fr.  Wlh.  Dn.  Snell. 

734*?)  Snell,  Fr.  Wlh.  Dn.:  Menon,  oder  Versuch  in  Gesprdchen  die 
vornehmsten  Punkte  aus  der  Kritik  der  praktischen  Vernunft  des  Hrn. 
Kant  zu  erldutern.  Large  8vo.  Mannheim.  Schwan  &  Gotz.  pp.  392. 
Second  and  improved  edition.  Same  place.  1796.  pp.  404.  (Snell  is  as 
shallow  as  he  is  productive.  His  writings  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
long-winded,  dull,  superficial  repetitions  of  Kantian  thoughts.  They  were 
not  entirely  without  value,  for  the  popularizing  of  Kant,  at  the  time  of  their 
publication  ;  but  for  the  general  development  of  science  and  for  us  to-day 
they  are  quite  worthless.  Snell,  like  his  brother  Chr.  W.  Snell  (cf.  Snell, 
1 790),  seems  to  have  made  a  far  better  practical  teacher  than  author.  The 
Menon,  directed  in  particular  against  the  principle  of  happiness,  which  is 
represented  as  bringing  in  its  train  the  most  sad  and  terrible  consequences, 
was  attacked  in  a  review  in  the  :) 

734/)  G.g.A.  1790,  I,  pp.  14-19.  (Snell  defended  himself  in  the 
N.Ph.Mg.  1790-  I,  4,  PP-  512-544  0 

734£")  Snell,  Fr.  IV.  Dn.  :  Ueber  die  Begriffe  von  reiner  Sittlichkeit  und 
Glilckseligkeit,  in  Beziehung  auf  eine  Recension  in  den  Gdttinger 
gelehrten  Anzeigen. 
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734^)  Snell,  Fr.  W.  Dn. :  Vermischte  mathematische  und philosophische 
Aufsdtze.  8vo.  Giessen.  1789.  Krieger.  pp.  198.  Second  edition, 
1 769.  (The  second  essay  treats  of  Kant's  doctrine  of  moral  freedom  ;  the 
third  disputes  the  objections  raised  by  Ulrich  to  it,  in  his  Eleutheriologie. 
Cf.  no.  650.) 

734* )  Snell)  Fr.  IV.  Dn.  :  Ueber  das  Gefilhl  des  Erhabenen,  nach  Kants 
Kritik  der  Urtheilskraft.  In  the  N.  Ph.  Mg.  1791.  II,  4,  pp.  426-466. 

734/)  Snell,  Fr.  W.  Dn. :  Kurze  Darstellung  und  Erlduterung  der 
Kantischen  Kritik  der  dsthetischen  Urtheilskraft.  Part  I,  containing  the 
aesthetic  portion.  Large  8vo.  Giessen  and  Mannheim.  1791.  Schwan  & 
Gotz.  pp.  246.  Second  and  last  part,  containing  the  salient  points  of  the 
Kritik  der  teleologischen  Urtheilskraft.  1792.  Same  place,  pp.  236. 
(Where  Kant  is  clear,  Snell  is  long-winded  ;  where  Kant  is  difficult,  on  the 
other  hand,  Snell  either  reproduces  his  expressions  exactly,  or  even  omits 
much  of  what  Kant  has  said,  in  varied  phraseology  and  on  other  occasions, 
for  the  more  intelligible  exposition  of  his  argument.) 

734/fc)  Snell,  Fr.  W.Dn.  :  Ueber  die  Gleichmiithigkeit.  In  Ph.  I.  1793. 
I,  2.  pp.  159-204.  (On  pp.  192-194  are  tabulated  the  characteristics  of 
moral  equanimity  in  accordance  with  the  table  of  categories.) 

734/)  Snell,  Fr.  W.  Dn. :  Lehrbuch  fur  den  ersten  Unterricht  in  der 
Philosophic.  8vo.  Giessen.  1794.  Heyer.  Part  I.  Erfahrungs- 
Seelenlehre,  Logik,  Metaphysik,  und  Aesthetik.  pp.  xviii,  264.  Part  II. 
Moral,  Naturrecht,  moralische  Religionslehre.  pp.  138.  Second  edition. 
1796.  pp.  264  and  136.  Third  edition.  1801.  Seventh  edition.  1821. 
Eighth  edition,  revised  and  improved.  1832.  Same  place.  Eighteen  and 
a  half  sheets.  (Kant's  doctrines  are  expounded  in  popular  fashion  for 
beginners,  the  work  being  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  more  exact 
study  of  his  works.  The  Aesthetik,  by  Chr.  IV.  Snell,  is  a  simple  sum- 
mary of  U.  ;  the  Moral,  an  abstract  of  C.  Chr.  Erh.  Schmidts  Moral- 
philosophie.  1790.  At  a  later  date,  Snell  left  Kant  to  follow  Fichte,  with- 
out, however,  being  conscious  of  the  range  of  Fichte's  philosophy  and  its 
total  difference  from  that  of  Kant.  This  is  shown  in  :) 

735)  Erlduterungen  der  Transscendentalphilosophie,  fur  das  grbssere 
Publicum  bestimmt,  vonj.  E.  Chr.  Schmidt  und  Fr.  W.  Dn.  Snell.    Part  I. 
8vo.     Giessen.     1800.    Heyer.    pp.  108.     Contains  :  (i)  Ueber  die  A bsicht 
der  kritischen  Philosophic  j  (2)  Ueber  einige  Vorurtheile gegen  das  Studium 
der  kritischen  Philosophic ;  (3)  Ueber  Kants  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft, 
und  Herders  Metakritik.     (Herder  often  disputes  assertions  which  Kant 
has  not  made  at  all ;  there  is  no  very  great  difference  between  the  two.) 

736)  Snell,  Fr.  W.  Dn.  :    Ueber  philosophischen  Kriticismus,  in  Ver- 
gleichung  mit  Dogmatismus   und  Skepticismus.     8vo.     Giessen.     1802. 
Tasche*  &  Miiller.    pp.  82.    (Defence  of  Criticism.     In  spite  of  his  assump- 
tion of  things-in-themselves,  Kant  has  nevertheless  expressed  no  opinion  on 
the  question  whether  the  origin  of  ideas  of  sense  lies  within  or  without  the 
knowing  subject.  —  Cf.,  also,  as  regards  his  share  in  the  Handbuch  der 
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Philosophic,  published  by  him  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Chr.  W. 
Snell,  the  name  Chr.  IV.  Snell,  under  1 790.) 

7360)   Spatziergdnge,  Critische,  etc.     Cf.  no.  381. 

736^,  c]   Stattler,  Bened.     Cf.  nos.  626,  627. 

736^,  e)    Tief trunk,  J.  H.     Cf.  nos.  639,  640. 

737,  738,  Tilemann. 

737)  Tilemann,  P.  Grh.  :  Critik  der  Unsterblichkeitslehre,  in  Ansehung 
der  Sittengesetze.    Ein  philosophischer  Versuch.    8vo.    Bremen.     Forster. 
pp.  1 56.     (The  author  defends  Kant's  formal  moral  principle  ;  and,  with 
Kant,  attempts  to  remove  from  Ethics  all  material  grounds  of  determi- 
nation [expectation  of   perfections  of   any  kind].     From  it,  however,  he 
deduces  the  corollary,  that  Ethics  neither  makes  necessary  nor  can  prove 
the  reality  of  God  and  immortality.     The  value  of  the  hope  of  immortality 
consists  in  its  production  of  a  certain  sense  of  joy,  and,  with  that,  of  the 
right  disposition  to  virtue.     This  work  evoked  :) 

738)  Brief  e,  Zwey —  uber  Herrn  Kants  Grundprincip  der  Moral  auf 
Veranlassung  der  Tilemannschen  Critik  der  Unsterblichkeitslehre  in  Anse- 
hung des  Sittengesetzes,  geschrieben  von  Fr.  Arnold  Hasenkamp  und  Th. 
Ldiv.  Muzel.     Large   8vo.     Berlin  and    Frankfurt  an  der  Oder.     1791. 
Kunze.     pp.  45.     (Hasenkamp,  in  his  attack  on  Tilemann  and  Kant,  is 
guilty  of  many  misunderstandings  and  inaccuracies.     He  is,  however,  right 
in  his  assertion  that  the  Kantian  imperative  may  comprise  a  different  con- 
tent for  different  individuals.     Muzel  defends  Tilemann  ;  corrects  Hasen- 
kamp's  blunders  ;  and  directs  himself  especially  against  the  happiness-ethic.) 

739)  Tilling,  Ch.  Gf.  :  Gedanken  zur  Priifung  von  Kants  Grundlegung 
zur  Metaphysik  der  Sit  ten,  vorgetragen  in  Absicht  auf  die  Begriindung 
des   hbchsten    Grundsatzes   des  Naturrechts,      Nebst   einem   auf  diesen 
Grundsatz  gebauten    Versuch  einer  Beantwortung  der  Frage :   von  den 
Grunden  und  den  Grenzen  der  dlterlichen  Gewalt  nach  dem  Naturrecht 
und  von  der  im  Staate  rechtmassigeti  und  niitzlichen  Ausdehnung  und 
Einschrdnkung  dieser  Gewalt.     Large  8vo.     Leipzig.     Biischel's  widow, 
pp.  xi,  326.      (In   the  first   part :    polemic    against   Kant's  purely  formal 
moral  principle,  and  the  exclusion  of  all  material  motives.) 

740)  Ulrich,  J.  A.  H.:    Einleitung   zur  Moral    zum    Gebrauch   bei 
Vorlesungen.      8vo.      Jena.      1789.      One  sheet.      (Exposition  of  funda- 
mental concepts,  and  introduction  to  practical  philosophy.      With  Kant, 
against  happiness-principles.    For  an  aprioristic  Ought ;  a  moral  necessity 
derived  from  pure  reason.) 

7400)    Unterhaltutigen,  Sokratische.     Cf.  no.  268. 

741)  Zbllner,Jh.Fr.:    Ueber  speculative  Philosophie.     Fur  Liebhaber 
der  Philosophie  und  filr  A nf anger  in  derselben  aus  den  wbchentlichen 
Unterhaltungen  iiber  die  Erde  und  ihre  Bewohner  besonders  abgedruckt. 
8vo.     Berlin.     Maurer.     pp.  215.     (Recognizes  with  enthusiasm  [pp.  124, 
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125]  Kant's  services  to  philosophy,  and  adopts  [pp.  39,  ff.]  his  table  of 
categories.  For  the  rest,  Zollner's  popular  investigations  into  Origin,  End, 
Use,  Harm,  Publicity  of  Speculation,  deviate  too  widely  from  those  of  Kant, 
for  these  latter  to  have  been  able  to  exercise  an  influence  upon  them  in 
matters  of  detail.) 

7410,  b)  Ziueck,   Einzig  mbglicher — Jesu,  und  Zusdtze  dazu.      Cf. 
nos.  639,  640. 

I790. 

7$ic-h)   Abicht,J.H.     Cf.  nos.  410-414,  416. 
7 \\i-k}  A.  L.  Z.     Cf.  nos.  515,  561,  717. 

74 1/)   Auswahl  der  besten  Aufsdtze  iiber  Kantische  Philosophic.     Cf. 
no.  242. 

742)  Bahrdt,  K.  F.  :  Katechismus  der  natiirlichen  Religion  ah  Grund- 
lage  eines  jeden   Unterrichts  in  der  Moral  und  Religion  zum  Gebrauch 
fur  Aeltern,  Prediger,  Lehrer  und  Zbglinge.     8vo.     Halle.     Francke  & 
Bispink.     pp.  204.      Second  and  enlarged  edition.     8vo.     Gorlitz.     1795. 
Hermsdorf  &  Anton,     pp.  x,  242.     (Kant's  moral  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  God  and  of  immortality  are  employed.) 

743)  Besecke,  J.  Mich.  Gli. :   Probe  eines  kritischen  Commentars  iiber 
K  ants  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft.     8vo.     Mitau.     Steffenhagen.     pp.  31. 
New  and  titular  edition.      Riga.      1792.     Miiller.     (Completely  worthless. 
The  R.  V.  is  not  digested  ;    the  polemic  weak  and  ineffectual.) 

744)  Beytrage,  Monatliche  —  zur  Philosophie,  Menschenkenntniss  und 
Erziehungskunst.     8vo.      Berlin.      Matzdorf.      Part  I,  no.  2.     Ueber  die 
menschliche  Erkenntniss  iiberhaupt  und  die  philosophische  insbesondere. 
Part  II,  no.  I.      Ueber  einige  Stellen  in  Hn.  ReinhoWs  Brief  en  ilber  die 
Kantische  Philosophie.      Part  III,  no.  4.     Ueber  Hrn.  Kants  Criterien 
der  Erkenntnisse  a  priori.     (The  author  is,  it  is  true,  an  admirer  of  Kant, 
but  diverges  from  him  on  many  points.     The  pure  reason,  e.g.,  is  said  to 
know   things-in-themselves  by  the  aid  of  merely  negative  characteristics. 
The  Beytrage  appear  to  have  been,  as  they  deserved,  in  little  demand,  for 
they  failed  to  appear  after  the  third  part.) 

745)  Bildung,    Ueber  die   erste  thierische — nach  Kantischen  Grund- 
sdtzen.     In  the  Braunschiveigisches  Journal.     1790.    November,  pp.  331  — 
338.     (Generation  is  explained  in  accordance  with  the  teleological  system 
of  epigenesis,  and  referred  ultimately  to  God.) 

746)  Block,  G.  Wlh.:    Versuch  vollstandiger  Prolegomena  zur  Philo- 
sophie.    8vo.     Ratzeburg.     1790.     pp.  231.     (Experience  is  the  source  of 
philosophy,  but  reason  passes  beyond  it  to  judgments  of  analogy  as  to  the 
not-to-be-experienced.     Judgments  and  conclusions  rest  on  the  laws  of  the 
understanding,  and  derive  their  necessity  from  these,  although  they  too  are 
only  known  by  experience.     Through  judgments  of  analogy  we  arrive  at 
speculative,  although  not  demonstrative  knowledge  of  God  and  immortality. 
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Side  by  side  with  this,  as  the  second  basis  of  religion,  we  have  the  presence 
of  the  moral  law  with  its  consequences,  —  belief  in  God  and  immortality. 
The  moral  law  commands,  on  Block's  view,  the  doing  of  that  whereby  one 
becomes  worthy  of  happiness.) 

747)  Born,  Fr.  Glo. :    Ueber  den  transscendentalen  Idealismus.     In  the 
N.  Ph.  Mg.     I,  3,  pp.  360-372.     I,  4,  pp.  459-463.     (Difference  between 
Schein  and  Erscheinung,  empirical  and  transcendental  idealism.     Founda- 
tion and  defence  of  the  latter,  principally  on  the  ground  of  physiological 
facts.) 

748)  Born  :   Erinnerung  gegen  die  Recension  des  ersten  und  zweyten 
S tucks  dieses  Magazins  in  den    Tiibingischen  gelehrten   Anzeigen  worn 
Jahr  1790,  37.  Stuck,  S.  290  und f.     In  the  N.  Ph.  Mg.    I,  4,  pp.  609-616. 

749)  Born:    Ueber  die  Analogic  der  Logik   und  Aesthetik.      In  the 
N.  Ph.  Mg.      II,  1-2,  pp.   205-212.      (Born   shares   the  view  of   Kant, 
expressed  in  R.    Va.   and  R.  Vb.,  that  Aesthetics  is  only  subjectively  of 
general  validity,  and,  therefore,  neither  is  nor  can  become  a  science.     The 
supposed  analogy  between  it  and  logic  is,  therefore,  totally  without  founda- 
tion.) 

7490,  b]   Born.     Cf.  nos.  570,  659. 

750-758,  Brastberger. 

750)  Brastberger,  Gbh.  Ulr.:    Untersuchungen  iiber  Kants  Kritik  der 
reinen   Vernunft.     8vo.     Halle.     Gebauer.     pp.  vi,  430.     (Gives,  in  short 
paragraphs,  a  popular  paraphrase  of  the  contents  of  the  Kritik,  and  con- 
siders its  mistakes  in  appended  Remarks.     Regarded,  in  general,  as  very 
acute.     I  must  confess,  however,  to  sharing  the  opinion  of  Tiedemann  in 
the  A.  D.  B.  [1791,  104,  I,  S.  212-213,  under  the  title  Zb],  that  it  is  often  a 
question  in  its  pages  of  empty  word-polemic.     Brastberger  diverges  from 
Kant  most  definitely  in  ascribing  the  origin  of  the  table  of  categories  to 
empirical  observation,  and  in  basing  space,  time  and  categories  on  "Urdinge," 
which  are  absolutely  independent  of  our  ideation.     These  "  Urdinge,"  it  is 
true,  cannot  be  known  ;   cannot  even  be  proved  :  but  our  knowledge  directs 
us  to  them,  and  we  must  not,  therefore,  like  Kant,  refuse  to  accept  them. 
But  Kant,  of  course,  does  not  do  this  by  any  means.      Brastberger,  however, 
sees  phenomena  in  the  '  objects  which  affect  us'  of  the  Introduction  to  R.  Vb.; 
though  it  is  obvious,  from  a  comparison  of  parallel  passages,  that  Kant  was 
here  thinking  of  things-in-themselves.     This  mistake  is  also  charged  against 
Brastberger  in  the  T.,  1791,  part  49;   while,  according  to  the  A.  L.  Z. 
[1791,  III,  pp.  345-350],  he  is  right  as  regards  the  letter  of  the  Kritik,  but 
wrong  as  regards  the  spirit  of  it,  —  and  in  particular  as  regards  the  pure 
spirit,   as  seen  in   Reinhold's  exposition.      Brastberger  defended  himself 
against  this  review  in  the  Preface  to  no.  757.      Since,  on  his  view,  the 
Kritik  on  the  one  hand  aspires  to  the  determination  of  the  limits  of  human 
knowledge,  and  on  the  other  remains  entirely  within  the  field  of  conscious- 
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ness,  —  distinguishing,  it  is  true,  subject  and  object  within  this,  but  not 
bringing  into  consideration  at  all  the  actual  object  ["  Urding  "],  —  it  has 
plainly  no  right  to  deny  the  possibility  of  this,  and  its  utterances  with 
regard  to  knowledge  are  mere  tautological  propositions.  There  is,  however, 
one  consideration  which  more  than  any  other  prevents  the  ascription  of  any 
real  value  to  Brastberger's  investigations  :  the  consideration  that  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  truly  historical  method,  he  does  not  interpret  the  systems 
from  themselves,  but  in  syncretic  fashion  imports  into  them  what  he 
recognizes  as  truth,  and  then  finds  this  truth  contained  in  them  as  the 
view  of  the  particular  philosopher  himself.  So  that  —  especially  in  the 
first  three  essays  —  the  whole  difference  between  Dogmatism  and  Criticism 
appears  to  be  removed,  or  to  consist,  if  it  remains,  only  in  empty  disputes 
about  words  :  since  Dogmatism  is  supposed  never  to  have  advanced  the 
claim  of  determining  anything  with  regard  to  the  "  Urdinge,"  apart  from 
the  way  in  which  we  must  think  them  to  ourselves,  i.  e.,  with  regard  to  the 
mode  of  their  existence  outside  of  our  faculty  of  ideation.) 

751)  Brastberger :   Schliissel  zu  einer  leichten  und  natiirlichen  Er kid- 
rung  der  Vernunft-Kritik,  Philosophen  zur  Priifung  vorgelegt.     In  the 
Ph.  Mg.      1792.      IV,  pp.  381-405.      (The  Kritik  is  not  by  any  means 
seriously  intended  by  Kant.     He  merely  advanced  paradoxes,  in  order  to 
disturb  the  philosophical  slumber  by  a  wholesome  shock  ! ! !) 

752)  Brastberger:   1st   die   kritische    Grenzberichtigung  unserer  Er- 
kenntniss  ivahr,  und  wenn  sie  es  ist,  ist  sie  auch  neu?      In  the  Ph.  A. 

1793.  I,  4,  pp.  91-122.     II,  i,  pp.  70-94. 

753)  Brastberger:  Kurze  Revision  des  Streites  iiber  den  Werth  una 
die  Brauchbarkeit   der  beyden   oberen   Erkenntnissgriinde,  namlich  des 
Satzes  des  Wider spruchs  und  des  zureichenden  Grundes.     In  the  Ph.  A. 

1794.  II,  2,  pp.  60-101.     (Eberhard  was,  naturally,  but  little  satisfied  with 
the  exposition  of  Dogmatism  quoted  above,  and  appended  to  the  two  last- 
named  essays  two  continuations  :) 

754)  Eberhard:   Nachschrift  zu  der  vorstehenden  Abhandlung.      In 
the  Ph.  A.     1793.     II,  i,  pp.  94-111. 

755)  Eberhard:  Nachschrift  zu  dem  vorstehenden  Aufsatze.     In  the 
Ph.  A.     1794.     II,  2,  pp.  102-119.     (Answered  by  Brastberger,  in  :) 

756)  Brastberger:   Schreiben  an   den   Herausgeber.      In   the  Ph.   A. 

1795.  II,  4,  pp.   74-106.       (We   find   precisely   the   same   unhistorical 
method,  of  introducing  his  own  views  into  the  works  of  a  strange  author, 
in:) 

757)  Brastberger:   Untersuchungen  iiber  Kants  Kritik  der  praktischen 
Vernunft.     Large  8vo.     Tubingen.     1792.     Cotta.     pp.  259.     (These  he 
defends  against  the  well-founded  attacks  of   the  Oberdeutsche  allgemeine 
Litter atur-Zeitung,  in  the  Ph.  A.  .•) 

758)  Brastberger:   Berichtigung  einer  Recension  in  der  Oberdeutschen 
Litter atur-Zeitung  als  ein  Nachtrag  zu  meinen  Untersuchungen  iiber  die 
Kritik  der  praktischen  Vernunft.     1794.     II,  3,  pp.  79-115.     1795.    11,4, 
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pp.  1-36.  (Only  an  instance  of  Brastberger's  distortions  of  meaning. 
Kant  is  said  not  to  have  taught  that  we  can  assert  the  real  existence  of 
things-in-themselves,  because  of  our  practical  reason  [which  would  certainly 
be  new,  but  also  wholly  false],  but  only  that  the  practical  reason  compels 
us  to  regard  phenomena,  as  though  an  intelligible  world  underlay  them.) 

759-761,  Briefe,  Kritische  —  an  Kant. 

759)  Briefe,  Kritische  —  an    Herrn   Immanuel   Kant,   Professor   in 
Kbnigsberg,  iiber  seine  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft.    Large  8vo.    Gottingen. 
Vandenhok    &    Ruprecht.      pp.    xvi,    309.      (The    Introduction    and    the 
Aesthetic  are  taken  sentence  by  sentence.     Some  not  unfounded  objections 
are  raised  :    but  they  disappear  in  a  flood  of  misunderstandings  of  the 
worst   description,   and   do   not  themselves  rise  above  the  commonplace 
and  the   obvious.      An  annihilating  criticism,   whose  one  fault  is  a   too 
constant  and  too  frequent  fidelity  to  the  exact  words  of  the  Master,  was 
published  by  :) 

760)  Born,  F.  G. :    In  the  N.  Ph.  Mg.     1791.     II,  3,  pp.  321-396.     II, 
4,  pp.  527-558.     (In  answer  to  Born,  and  to  the  other  critics  of  the  Briefe, 
appeared  :) 

761)  Vertheidigung  der  kritischen  Briefe  an  Herrn  Immanuel  Kant, 
iiber  seine  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft,  vornehmlich  gegen  die  Bornischen 
Angriffe.    Large  8vo.    Gottingen.    1792.  Vandenhok  &  Ruprecht.   pp.  135. 

762)  Briefe,  Ncue  —  iiber  die  Kantische  Philosophic.     In  the  Braun- 
schweigisches  Journal.    1790.    August,  pp.  442-478.     1791.   June,  pp.  199- 
218  ;    September,  pp.  1-18.     (Against  the  Kantian  Ethic,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  happiness-principle.     No  new  or  important  thoughts,  but  many 
useful  counter-arguments.     The  end  of  Kant's  Rigorism,  though  it  regards 
us  as  becoming  worthy  of  happiness  through  the  exercise  of  virtue,  is  still 
Eudaemonism.     The  source  of  morality  is  good-will  ;    the  feeling  of  happi- 
ness that  is  bound  up  with  virtue  is  the  most  potent  motive  to  morality. 
The  two  concluding  essays  analyze  and  criticise  the  first  pages  of  Kant's 
Grundlegung.} 

j62a-u)  Eberhard,  J.  A.  Cf.  nos.  259-261,  263,  495,  503,  504,  517- 
522,  544-546,  548,  567-569- 

762-z/)  Erinnerungen  des  Leipziger  Recensenten  gegen  Flatt.  Cf. 
no.  454. 

763-764,  Ewald. 

763)  Ewald,  J.  L. :    Ueber  die  Kantische  Philosophic,  mit  Hinsicht 
anf  die  Bediirfnisse  der  Menschheit.     Briefe  an  Emma.     8vo.     Berlin. 
Unger.     pp.  103.     (The  author  finds  that  the  Kantian  philosophy  leaves  the 
claims  of  the  heart  and  of  the  theology  of  feeling  unsatisfied  ;   and  accord- 
ingly cautions  the  public  against  it,  as  dangerous  to  religion  and  morality. 
On  the  analogy  of  Kant's  moral  proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  it  would  be 
possible  also  to  prove  the  necessity  of  revelation.     Kant's  moral  principle  is 
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too  rigorous.  In  opposition  to  this  inconsequent  talk  about  feeling,  G.  L. 
Bekenn  attempted  [anonymously]  to  restore  to  reason  her  right  of  distin- 
guishing between  truth  and  error,  in:) 

764)  Kantische   Philosophic,  Ueber  die — ,  mil  Hinsicht   auf  gewisse 
Bediirfnisse  unseres  Zeitalters,  —  auch  Brief e  an  Emma.     8vo.     Bremen. 

1791.  Cramer,     pp.  122. 

7640-*)  Feder,  I.  G.  H.     Cf.  nos.  269,  323,  329,  330,  332. 

764/")  Geist,  Der — ivahrer  Religion.  Eine  Idee.  Von  S.  [jF.  H. 
Chn.  Schwarz.}  8vo.  Marburg.  New  academical  press,  pp.  108. 
(Kant's  moral-theology  is  popularly  expounded  in  poetic,  vulgo  bombastic 
language,  as  the  only  true  religion.) 

765)  Gerhards,    I.    H. :     Tentamen   philosophicum.      4to.      Koblenz. 
1790. 

766)  Gerhards:   Exercitiiim  philosophicum.      4to.      Koblenz.      1791. 
(Two  summaries  of  Kant's  philosophy,  differing  only  in  arrangement  and 
omission  or  addition.     The  one  is  preceded  by  an  epitome  of  Reinhold's 
Theorie,  the  other  by  a  synopsis  of  empirical  psychology.) 

j66a-c)   G. g.  A.     II.     Review*  of  U.     Cf.  no.  332,  and  also  nos.  728, 

7S4/"- 

767)  Gth.     II,  pp.  710  ff,  717  ff.     Review*  of  U. 

768)  Gth.     II,  pp.  785  ff.     Review  *  of  Kant's  Entdeckung  (no.  70). 
7680-*:)   Heydenreich,  K.  H.     Cf.  nos.  678,  687,  688. 

768^)  Huf eland,  Gli.     Cf.  no.  216. 
76&?-g)  Jakob,  L.  Hr.     Cf.  nos.  347,  348,  364. 
768b-j)  Kastner,  A.  G.     Cf.  nos.  541-543. 
768^)   Kiesewetter,  Jh.  Gf.  K.  Chr.     Cf.  no  462. 
768/)   Kosmann,  J.  W.  A.     Cf.  no.  721. 

769)  Koch,  I. :  Positiones  selectae  ex  philosophia.     Heidelberg.     1790- 

1792.  1794.    (1791.    8vo.    pp.  32.    1792.    4to.     Koch  Praes.  —  K.  Kinle 
defend.     1794.    4to.    Koch  Praes. — Ik.  F.  v.  Zentner  defend.}    (Separate 
propositions,  without  any  exact  connexion,  on  the  lines  of  the  thought  of 
Kant,  Reinhold,  Jakob,  and  Reuss.     Cf.  Wedekind,  1793.) 

770)  Kritik  der  schbnen  Vernunft,  von  einem  Neger.     8vo.     Fetz  and 
Marokko.     The  brothers  Ylepp.     1800.     [Leipzig.     1790.     Dyk.]     pp.  70. 
(Unsuccessful  satire  upon  the  Kantian  philosophy.      Some  good,  though 
very  commonplace  objections  are  lost  among  a  crowd  of    bad  misunder- 
standings.) 

771)  Ludivig,  G.  Mrt.:  Prilfung  ungeniessbarer  Aufkldrungen   der 
Naturalisten,  Materialisten,  Idealisten  und  Pantheisten,  gefertiget  von 
einem  Orthodoxen.    8vo.    Leipzig.    In  commission  with  Hilscher.    pp.  323. 
(Itself  an  "  ungeniessbares "  medley  of  unwarranted  inferences  and  sheer 
misunderstandings.     Kant  is  a  monist  and  an  egoist ;  though  at  the  same 
time,  according  to  another  passage,  he  denies  his  own  existence.     The 
whole  Kritik  is  found  to  be  based  upon  paralogisms.) 

7710,  b)  Maass,  I.  G.  E.     Cf.  nos.  484,  518. 
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77-2-#75,  Maimon. 

772)  Maimon,  Salomon :  Versuch  uber  die  Transscendentalphilosophie, 
mit  einem  Anhange  iiber  die  symbolische  Erkenntniss  und  Anmerkungen. 
8vo.  Berlin.  Voss  £  Son.  pp.  xii,  446.  (One  might  well  be  in  doubt, 
whether  to  designate  Maimon  as  an  opponent  or  adherent  of  Kant's.  In 
any  case,  his  philosophizing,  which  —  apart  from  the  more  popular  essays 
—  is  concerned  in  the  main  with  logic  and  epistemology,  though  in  the 
shorter  articles  Aesthetics,  Ethics,  and  Natural  Law  are  also  treated  of, 
shows  him  to  be  from  first  to  last  dependent  upon  the  Kantian  system. 
Neither  by  nature  nor  by  his  talmudistic  education  was  Maimon  endowed 
with  any  great  gift  of  productive  and  systematic  thought,  though  both  went 
towards  fitting  him  for  polemic  and  criticism.  His  strength  lay  in  the 
discovery  of  errors  and  inconsistencies  in  the  systems  of  others,  in  the 
following  up  of  his  adversary  even  to  his  last  corner  of  refuge,  and  in 
the  forcing  him  to  logical  surrender.  His  method  developed  in  him  a  con- 
siderable acuteness,  and  a  most  astonishing  facility  in  the  finest  conceptual 
analysis,  —  a  facility  which  often,Mt  must  be  admitted,  leads  to  worthless 
artificialisms  and  mere  verbal  polemic.  Naturally,  this  manner  of  philoso- 
phizing implies  an  excess  of  definitions,  distinctions,  and  divisions,  which 
are  frequently  arbitrary  and  not  in  accordance  with  general  usage,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  are  to  be  received  as  the  only  ones  which  can  give 
significance  to  the  expressions  in  question.  Maimon  never  gave  an  inde- 
pendent exposition  of  his  philosophic  views,  but  in  his  larger  works  on 
philosophy  [except,  of  course,  in  no.  773]  always  follows  closely  the  course 
of  Kant  in  the  R.  V.  He  is  perpetually  making  new  turns,  getting  new 
points  of  view,  finding  new  paths,  for  the  statement  of  his  agreement  with 
and  his  divergences  from  the  views  of  Kant.  In  many  of  his  works  he 
even  employs,  for  this  purpose,  two  separate  and  naturally  independent 
trains  of  thought ;  so  that  his  writings,  when  we  consider  also  the  concep- 
tual hair-splitting,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  the  author's 
difficult  and  frequently  grammatically  incorrect  style,  form  the  reverse  of 
refreshing  reading.  No.  772,  which  Kant  recognized  in  letters  to  M.  Herz 
and  Maimon  [cf.  no.  76]  to  be  a  most  acute  piece  of  writing,  deviates  in 
some  points  from  the  later  and  final  views  of  its  author.  He  endeavors 
in  it,  e.g.,  to  justify  the  application  of  the  categories  to  empirical  objects 
by  the  assumption  of  differentials  of  sensible  intuitition,  similar  to  the 
differentials  of  mathematics  and  identical  with  noumena,  as  rightly  under- 
stood. The  principal  differences  from  Kant,  which  are  common  to  the 
work,  nos.  772,  773,  775-777,  are  the  following  :  — 

i)  Sense  and  understanding  are  not  two  different  sources  of  knowledge, 
but  point  further  back  to  consciousness  as  the  final  source  for  both  ; 
not,  however,  to  the  ideating  consciousness  of  Reinhold,  but  to  conscious- 
ness in  general,  which  forms  the  basis  of  that  as  of  every  other  definite 
consciousness. 
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2)  Sense  and  understanding  would,  in  an  infinite  understanding,  be  one 
and  the  same  force  ;  for  us,  sense  is  only  an  imperfect  understanding.     It 
must   not  be  defined  as  passivity,  because  the  assumption  of   affecting 
things-in-themselves  is  senseless.     The  expression  :  Sense  gives  us  objects, 
only  says  :  There  is  something  given  within  our  faculty  of  knowledge,  the 
mode  of  origin  of  which  is  unknown  to  us,  which  cannot  be  derived,  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  faculty  of  knowledge,  from  this  faculty, 
but  which  nevertheless  does  not  come  from  without  ;  the  noumenon  is,  there- 
fore,  only  an  idea,   a  concept  of  limitation,  to  which  we  are  constantly 
approximating,  in  becoming  conscious  of  the  rules  by  which  we  produce, 
and  therewith  pass  from  intuition  to  concept,  from  sense  to  understanding. 
The  given  is  given  to  us  either  a  posteriori,  as  the  sensations,  or  a  priori, 
as  time  and  space. 

3)  These  latter  are  the  definite  modes  in  which  the  multiplicity  of  con- 
sciousness is  comprehended  to  its  unity.     They  are,  it  is  true,  as  sensible 
ideas  of  difference,  subjective  forms  ;   but  they  possess  an  objective  basis, 
namely,  the  difference  between  objects,  which  must  be  thought  similarly, 
although  of  course  not  in  space,  by  all  thinking  beings. 

4)  Maimon  rejects  the  absolute  distinction  which  Kant  had  drawn  between 
pure  logic,  which  treats  of  pure  thought,  or  of  the  conditions  of  a  thing 
in  general,  and  transcendental  logic,  which  deals  with  real  thought  and 
knowledge,  the  thought  of  the  actually  existent,  with  its  laws.     The  prin- 
ciples of  pure  logic,  such  as  the  law  of  contradiction,  of  excluded  middle, 
etc.,    must   rather    first    receive    their    foundation    in    the    transcendental 
philosophy.      Their  highest  principle  is  the  principle  of  Determinability 
(Bestimmbarkeit).      On  this  rest,  in  the  last  resort,  all  logical  principles, 
determinations,  and  operations  ;   on  it,  too,  the  difference  —  explained  by 
Maimon  in  a  different  manner  from  that  of  Kant  —  between  analytic  and 
synthetic  judgments  ;  from  it  are  easily  to  be  derived  the  table  of  categories, 
and  with  that  the  table  of  judgments. 

5)  As  regards  the  transcendental  deduction  of  the  categories,  Maimon 
denies,  with  Hume,  the  existence  of  that  experience,  consisting  of  univer- 
sally valid,  necessary  judgments,  on  which  Kant's  deduction  is  based.    The 
knowledge  of   experience    is  only  subjectively  valid,  probable  ;   objective 
certainty,  necessity,  could  only  be  attributed  to  it  on  the  ground  of  a  com- 
plete experience,  —  which,  however,  always  remains  only  an  unattainable 
idea.     Kant's  deduction  is,  therefore,  very  artistic  ;  it  is  even  irrefutable,  in 
case  there  is  such  an  experience  :  only  as  an  actual  matter  of  fact  it  is  not 
applicable.     The  categories  are  unconditionally  valid  for  all  the  objects  of 
real  thought ;  but  such  objects  are  only  to  be  found  in  mathematics.     Real 
thought  does  not  extend  to  empirical  objects,  because  the  properties  found 
united  in  these  are  only  coordinated  with  one  another,  and  do  not  stand  to 
one  another  in  the  relation  of  determinability,  —  that  is,  do  not  come  under 
the  principle  of   determinability.     It   is  true  that  the  categories  can  be 
mediately  applied  to  empirical  objects,  i.e.,  first  of  all  to  the  forms  of  their 
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given-ness,  time  and  space  [Kant's  schematism],  and  so  indirectly  also  to 
the  objects  themselves.  But  it  always  remains  uncertain,  whether  the 
relations  of  time  and  space,  to  which  the  categories  are  applied,  will  always 
remain  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  objects.  If,  for  example,  I  also  apply 
the  category  of  causality,  in  the  case  of  fire  and  heat,  to  the  form  of  their 
given-ness,  to  the  time  in  which  they  stand  in  the  relation  of  succession,  it 
still  only  follows  that  I  can  say  that  this  succession  has  occurred  hitherto, 
and  will  very  probably  occur  again  in  the  future.  But  no  objective  cer- 
tainty can  be  secured  to  me  by  this  use  of  the  categories  ;  and  there  are, 
therefore,  no  synthetic  judgments  a  priori  concerning  empirical  objects. 

6)  The  Dialectic  is,  according  to  Maimon,  a  criticism  of  the  faculty  of 
imagination,  not  of  the  theoretical  reason.  The  latter  always  asks  for  the 
condition  of  the  conditioned  ;  only  the  faculty  of  imagination  conceives  of 
this  progressus,  by  an  illusion,  as  finite,  —  so  producing  the  "  ideas  "  of  the 
unconditioned,  and  the  Antithelik  at  the  same  time  as  the  cosmological 
(cf.  no.  806).  The  theological  idea  bids  us  strive  after  absolute  totality, 
that  is,  after  perfection.  In  this  endeavor  consists  that  religion  which  is 
valid  for  every  rational  being.  It  would  be  wrong  to  ascribe  to  this  idea 
an  actual  object.  The  idea  of  God  has  only  a  subjective  significance  in  a 
practical  regard  as  well.  If  one  attempts  to  conceive  of  God  in  idea  as 
actual,  one  falls  into  anthropomorphism.  Nevertheless,  Maimon  expresses 
himself  as  believing  in  a  World-spirit  [no.  798],  thereby  abandoning  his 
strictly  critical  standpoint.  —  I  proceed  to  the  enumeration  of  the  writings, 
which  form  together  with  no.  772  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  exposition.) 

773)  Maimon :     Philosophisches    Wbrterbuch    oder   Beleuchtung    der 
ivichtigsten    Gegenstdnde    der  Philosophic    in    alphabetischer   Ordnung. 
8vo.     Berlin.     1791.     Unger.     Part  J,  pp.  222.     (The  idea  is  character- 
istic  of    Maimon's  unsystematic   way  of   thinking.     He    included   in  the 
Dictionary  several  of  his  earlier  and  shorter  essays,  practically  unaltered. 
To  the  review  by  :) 

774)  Reinhold  in  the  A.  L.  Z.     1792.     I,  pp.  49-56  (Maimon  replies 
in  no.  385,  and  no.  931,  pp.  15-23,  Anmerkung.     Cf.,  also,  no.  784,  III.) 

775)  Maimon:   Die  Kathegorien  [sic!]  des  Aristoteles.     Mit  Anmer- 
kungen   erlautert,    und  als   Propddeutik   zu   einer    neuen    Theorie    des 
Denkens   dargestellt.      8vo.      Berlin.      1794.      Felisch.     pp.   257.      (The 
Propaedeutic  again  connects  with  the  construction  of  the  R.   V.) 

776)  Maimon:    Versuch  einer  neuen  Logik  oder  Theorie  des  Denkens. 
Nebst  angehdngten  Brief  en  des  Philaletes  an  Aenesidemus.     Large  8vo. 
Berlin.     1794.     Felisch.     pp.  Ixviii,  438.     Second  edition,  1 798. 

777)  Maimon  :  Kritische  Untersuchungen  iiber  den  menschlichen  Geist 
oder  das  hbhere  Erkenntniss-  und  Willensvermogen.    Large  8vo.    Leipzig. 
1797.     The  younger  Fleischer,     pp.  xxvi,  371.     (In  this  work  we  have, 
pp.  231-277,  Prolegomena  zur  Kritik  einer  praktischen   Vernunft,  with 
which  Maimon  passes  beyond  the  usual  limits  of  his  writings,  and  enters 
upon  the  field  of  practical  philosophy.     There  follows,  pp.  278-352,  an 
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Ethik  nach  Aristotelesj  since  this  is,  on  the  author's  view,  more  valuable 
for  practical  use  than  the  Kantian  Ethic,  just  because  it  does  not  rest  upon 
a  single  principle.  Besides  this,  and  apart  from  separate  articles  in  the 
Dictionary  and  the  second  half  [Letters  8-10]  of  no.  784,  III,  there  remain 
to  be  mentioned,  as  forming  part  of  Maimon's  practical  philosophy,  the 
following  essays  :) 

778)  Maimon:    Versuch  einer  neuen  Darstellung  des  Moralprincips 
und  Dedukzion  seiner  Realitdt.     In  the  B.  M.     1794.    XXIV,  November, 
pp.  402-453.     (Against  this  :) 

779)  ^n  Herrn  Salomon  Maimon  :  iiber  eine  Stelle  in  dessen  Aufsatz. 
*793  [sic!]     November,  No.  5.      In  the  B.  M.     1795.     XXV,  January, 
pp.  57.-6o.     (Answered  by  Maimon,  in  no.  781,  pp.  339,  340.) 

780)  Maimon:  Ueber  die ersten  Griinde  des  Naturrechts.     In  the  Nth. 
Ph.  I.     1,2.     1795.     pp.  141-174. 

781)  Maimon:  Ueber  die  ersten  Grundsdtze  des  Naturrechts.     In  the 
B.  M.     1795.     XXV,  April,  pp.  310-341.     (To  p.  339  in  almost  verbal 
agreement  with  no.  780,  pp.  142-168.) 

782)  Maimon  :  Ueber  die  ersten  Griinde  der  Moral.    In  the  Nth.  Ph.  I. 
VIII,  3.     1798.     pp.   165-190.     (Maimon's  practical  philosophy  depends 
for  its  principles  upon  a  series  of  erroneous  inferences.     He  diverges  in  it 
more  from  Kant,  perhaps,  than  in  the  theoretical  philosophy.     The  highest 
good  is  found  in  the  cognition  of  truth.     Kant's  "  action  motived  simply 
by  conformity  to  duty"  does  not  exist.     The  only  motives  are  pleasant 
feelings  ;  so  that  the  motive  of  moral  action  is  that  universally  valid,  pure 
satisfaction  in  one's  own  dignity  which  is  bound  up  with  every  action  of 
the  faculty  of  knowledge.     Alongside  of  this  material  happiness-principle 
appears   a  formal   one,  similar  to  that  of  Kant.     This  is  developed  by 
Maimon,  in  subtle  fashion,  from  the  principle  of  the  superior  faculty  of 
knowledge,  the  striving  after  truth,  that  is,  after  the  making  our  knqwledge 
universally  valid.     In  the  same  way  he  derives  practical  freedom,  from 
which,  however,  only  good  deeds  spring,  from  the  independence  of  our 
superior  faculty  of  knowledge  as  regards  laws  of  nature.     Following  the 
Stoics,  therefore,  Maimon  regards  only  the  virtuous  as  such  as  being  free. 
He  knows  nothing  of  personal  immortality.  —  To  the  field  of  history  of 
philosophy  belongs  :) 

783)  Maimon  ;  Ueber  die  Progressen  der  Philosophic  veranlasst  durch 
die  Preisfrage  der  kbnigl.  Akademie  zu  Berlin  filr  das  Jahr  1792  :   IV as 
hat  die  Metaphysik  seit  Leibniz  und  Wolf  fur  Progressen  gemacht? 
Large  8vo.     Berlin.     1793.      Vieweg  the  younger,      pp.  56.     (Philosophy 
since  Leibniz  has  won  (i)  three  new  sciences,  —  Morals,  Natural  Law,  and 
Aesthetics  ;  (2)  an  entirely  new  kind  of  philosophy,  namely,  the  critical ; 
(3)  and  a  not  exactly  new,  but  nevertheless  hitherto  invariably  misunder- 
stood manner  of  philosophizing,  namely,  the  sceptical  method.     No.  783 
was  included,  as  the  first  essay,  in  the  following  :) 

784)  Maimon:  Streifereien  im  Gebiete  der  Philosophic.    Parti.    Large 
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8vo.  Berlin.  1793.  Vieweg.  pp.  xxii,  272.  (i)  No.  783.  pp.  1-58. 
(2)  Ueber  die  Aesthetik.  pp.  59-176.  (3)  Philosophischer  Briefwechsel 
[with  C.  L.  Reinhold]  nebst  einem  demsclben  vorangeschickten  Manifest. 
pp.  177-244.  (4)  Ueber  die  philosophischen  und  rhetorischen  Figuren. 
pp.  245-272.  (pp.  248-260  show  an  almost  verbal  coincidence  with  pp. 
303-317  of  no.  772.)  (Nos.  783  and  784  were  attacked  in  :) 

785)  N.  A.  D.  B.     8,  II.      1794-      PP-  35I-36I.      By  CtoT[=Glo.  E. 
Schulze].     (And  :) 

786)  N.  A.  D.  B.    7,11.    1794.    pp.  352-357.     By  ^4</[=Brastberger]. 
(Maimon  defends  himself  against  these  reviews  in  no.  776,  pp.  xli-lvi,  and 
xxix-xl.  —  His  philosophical  development  is  described  by  Maimon  himself, 
in:) 

787)  Salomon  Maimons  Lebensgeschichte,   von  ihm  selbst  geschrieben 
und  herausgegeben  von  K.  P.  Moritz.     8vo.     Berlin.     1792,  1793.     The 
older  Vieweg.     First  part,  pp.  iv,  292.     Second  and  last  part,  pp.  x,  284. 

788)  Maimons  Geschichte  seiner  philosophischen  Autorschaft  in  Dia- 
logen,  aus  seinen  hinterlassenen  Papier  en.       In  Fr.  B  outer  w  ek1  s  Neues 
Museum  der  Philosophic  und  Litteratur.     Third  part  (first  part  of  the 
second  volume).     Leipzig.     1803.     No.  6. 

789)  Maimon  :  Kritisches  Gutachten  iiber  die  Kantische  Philosophic, 
als  Beschluss  der  Geschichte  seiner  philosophischen  Autorschaft.     Same 
place.    Fourth  number  (second  part  of  the  second  volume).    Leipzig.    1804. 
No.  8.    (Further  to  mention  are  two  translations  which  were  furnished  with 
a  commentary  by  Maimon  :) 

790)  Bacons  von  Verulam  neues  Organon,  aus  dem  Lateinischen  uber- 
setzt  von  G.  W.  Bartholdy,  mit  Anmerkungen  von  Sal.  Maimon.    Vol.  I. 
Large  8vo.     Berlin.     1793.     Nauck.     pp.  305. 

791)  Anfangsgrilnde   der  Neivtonischen   Philosophic  von   P ember  ton. 
Aus  dem  Englischen  mit  Anmerkungen  und   einer    Vorrede   von  Sal. 
Maimon.     Parti.     8vo.     Berlin.     1793.     Maurer.    pp.  xvi,  224,  with  four 
copper-plates.     (Of  the  many  smaller,  mostly  popular  essays  of  Maimon's, 
the  following  are  more  or  less  connected  with   the    Kantian   philosophy. 
[Cf.    also   no.    724.]      From    the   Berlinische  Journal  fur  Aufkldrung. 
1 789  [no.  792]  and  1 790  [nos.  793-799]  :) 

792)  Maimon :    Ueber  Wahrheitj  ein  Brief  an  seinen  Freund  L.  in 
Berlin.     1789.     Vol.  V,  Part  I. 

793)  Tief trunk :   Abhandlung  iiber  Wahrheit  in  Hinsicht  auf  diesen 
Brief.     1790.     Vol.  VI,  Part  II. 

794)  Maimon:  Schreiben  an  Hrn.  Tief  trunk.     Vol.  VII,  Part  I. 

795)  Tief  trunk:  Antwort  an  Maimon.     Vol.  VIII,  Part  II. 

796)  Maimon :   Was  sind  Tropen  ?     (They  are  enumerated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  table  of  categories.) 

797)  Maimon:  Bako  und  Kant.     Vol.  VII,  Part  II. 

798)  Maimon:  Ueber  die  Weltseele.     Vol.  VIII,  Part  I. 

799)  Maimon:    Ueber    den   Plan    seiner    Transscendentalphilosophie. 
(Nos.  800-805  appeared  in  the  Deutsche  Monatsschrift  .•) 
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800)  Maimon:  Ueber  Tduschung.     1791.     Vol.  I,  Part  III.     pp.  274- 
287. 

80 1)  Maimon:  Ueber  das  Vorsehungsvermogen.    1791.    Vol.  II,  Part  V. 
pp.  45-67- 

802)  Maimon  :  Ueber  Stetigkeit  in  der  Natur.     1791.    Vol.  II,  Part  VI. 
pp.  136-145. 

803)  Maimon:  Ueber  die  Theodicee.     1791.    Vol.  II,  Part  XI.    pp.  190- 
212.     (Directed  against  Kant's  essay  in  the  B.  M.  [no.  73].     A  Theodicee 
is  unnecessary,  because  the  questions  which  occasion  it  are  unfounded.) 

804)  Maimon:  Ueber  den  Geschmack.     1792.     Part  III.     pp.  204-220. 
Part  IV.     pp.  296-315. 

805)  Maimon:  Ankundigung  und  Aufforderung  zu  einer  allgemeinen 
Revision  der    Wissenschaften :   einer  kbnigl.  Akad.  d.   Wiss.  vorgelegt. 

1792.  September.     Part  IX.     pp.  42-52. 

806)  Maimon:   Ueber  die  Schwarmerei.     In  the  Magazin  fur  Erfahr- 
ungsseelenkunde,  herausgegeben   von  K.  Ph.  Moritz  und  Sal.  Maimon. 

1793.  Vol.  X,  Part  II.    pp.  43— 84.    (Maimon  published  many  essays  in  the 
Magazin,  which,  however,  do  not  belong  here.     In  no.  806  he  polemizes 
against  Kant's  doctrine  of  the  reason  and  its  ideas.     Cf.  no.  772,  6.) 

807)  Maimon  :  Ueber  den  Gebrauch  der  Philosophie,  zur  Erweiterung 
der  Erkenntniss.    \ni\\zNth.Ph.J.     II,  i.    1795.    pp.  1-35.    (A  summary 
partially  revised  and  aimed  at  popularity,  was  published  as  :) 

808)  Maimon  :  Das  Genie  und  der  methodische  Erfinder.    In  the  B.  M. 
1795.     XXVI,  October,     pp.  362-384. 

809)  Maimon:  Pragmatische  Geschichte  des  Begriffs  von  Philosophie, 
und  Beurtheilung  der  neuern  Methode  zu  philosophieren.     In  the  Nth. 
Ph.J.     VI,  2.     1797.     pp.  150-181. 

810)  Maimon:   Die  philosophische  Sprachverivirrung.     In  the  Nth. 
Ph.J.     VII,  3.     1797.     pp.  213-258. 

811)  Maimon:    Erkldrung  einer  allgemeinbekannten   merkwiirdigen 
anthropologischen  Erscheinung.      In  the  Neue  B.  M.      1800.     Vol.  III. 
Janner.      pp.  61-72.      (Explanation   of   the   phenomenon,   which   is   also 
referred  to  by  Kant  \Anthropologie,  p.  4],  that  children  only  begin  com- 
paratively late  to  speak  of  themselves  in  the  first,  and  not  the  third  person.) 

812)  Maimon:  Der  moralische  Skeptiker.     In  the  Berlinisches  Archiv 
der  Zeit  und  ihres  Geschmack s.     1800.     October. 

813)  Maimon :  Sophistik  des  menschlichen  Herzens.    In  the  Neue  B.  M. 
1801.      Vol.  V.      Janner.      pp.  44-76.      (Incomplete.      « Heart  '  =  faculty 
of  desire.      Among  other  things,  the   origin  of   moral  good  and  evil  is 
investigated.) 

814)  Ideen  und  Plane  aus  Maimons  hinterlassenen  Papieren.     In  Fr. 
Bouterweks  Neues  Museum  der  Philosophie  und  Liter atur.    Leipzig.    1802. 
Vol.  I,  Part  I,  no.  8.    1804.    Stuck  IV  (Vol.  II,  Part  II),  no.  7.    (Details  as 
to  Maimon's  philosophical  views  are  to  be  found  in  :) 

815)  Witte,  J.  H. :  Salomon  Maimon.     Die  merkwiirdigen  Schicksale 
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und  die  wissenschaftliche  Bedeutung  eines  jiidischen  Denkers  aus  der 
kantischen  Schule.     Large  8vo.     Berlin.     1876.     Mecklenburg,     pp.  93. 

8 1 6)  Naturalismus,  Ueber  reinen — ,  und  positive,  insonderheit  christ- 
liche  Religion,  und  deren  Verhdltniss  zur  Volksaufklarung.     Large  8vo. 
Berlin.      1790.      Akademische  Kunst-  und  Buchhandlung.      Twenty-four 
sheets.     (This  work  contains  a  further  investigation  and  defence  of   an 
article  in  the  Berlinisches  Journal.     1789.     Vol.  II,   Part  III  :    Versuch 
einer  Untersuchung  der  Frage :  Kann  reiner  Naturalisimis  Volksreligion 
werden  ?     In  both  the  question  is  answered  in  the  negative.     The  public 
would  be  wrecked  upon  the  subtleties  of  speculative  rational  religion.     We 
need  a  divine  authority  for  the  moral  law.     In  all  other  essential  points  the 
religion  of  reason  and  of  Christ  are  in  agreement.     On  the  other  hand, 
individual  speculative  thinkers  are  apt  to  deduce  from  practical  reason  all 
the  truths  of  a  complete  religious  system  [God,  freedom,  immortality].     In 
opposition  to  Kant,  speculative  arguments  are  admitted  to  be  valid  under 
this  head.     The  author  himself  gives  as  an  instance  a  totally  worthless 
speculative  proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  based  on  the  ground  that  to  every 
mode  of  reality  there  must  correspond  a  special  faculty  of  intuition,  and, 
therefore,  to  things-in-themselves,  one  which  is  intelligible  and  divine.) 

817)  Peucker,  Jh.   Gli. : '  Dissertatio   inauguralis  philosophico-critica 
de  argumentis  indirectis  pro  veritate  idealismi  critici.      Halle.      1790. 
pp.  60.     (The  assertions  made  in  opposition  to  the  fundamental  propositions 
of  critical  Idealism  lead  to  proveably  wrong  results  ;  namely,  to  the  systems 
of  Spinoza,  Berkeley  and  Hume.) 

8 1 8)  Peucker,  Jh.  Gli.:    Darstellung  des   Kantischen   Systems   nach 
seinen  Hauptmomenten  zufolge  der  Vernunftkritik,  und  Beantwortung 
der  dagegen  gemachten  Einiviirfe.    Besonders  zum  Gebrauch  akademischer 
Vorlesungen.      Large  8vo.      Grottkau  and  Leipzig.      Schulbuchhandlung. 
pp.  xvi,  xvi,  374.     (Follows  very  closely,  when  possible  verbally,  the  R.  Va. 
and  Schultz's  Erlaiiterungen.    Therefore  a  quite  superfluous,  valueless  work. 
At  the  conclusion  of  certain  of  the  principal  sections  are  inserted  polemics 
against  Kant's  opponents.       Most   attention   is  here  paid  to  Eberhard's 
objections,   though  his  name  is  not  mentioned.      The  second  set  of  xvi 
pages  contains  a  bibliography  of  writings  on  and  by  Kant ;  with  occasional 
brief  criticisms.     It  is  very  incomplete.) 

8 1  %a-bb)  Ph.  Mg.     Cf.  nos.  258-263,  484,  495,  504,  517-522,  541-548, 
567-569,  584. 

819)  Pistorius,  H.  A.  [under  the  title  Sg.]  speaks  in  the  A.  D.  B.,  93, 
II,  pp.  454—458,  in  the  course  of  a  review  of  Weishaupt's  writings  [nos.  303- 
305]  of  the  main  difference  between  evidence  in  pure  mathematics  and 
certainty  in  other  sciences.     Reprinted  in  Mtr.,  I,  pp.  94-98. 

820)  Principien,    Ueber  die  —  des    Wissens.     [By  Ldf.  Hoist.'}      8vo. 
Hamburg.     Herold.     pp.  262.     (Written  in  an  obscure,  unintelligible  style, 
which  is  in  this  case  without  doubt  referable  to  want  of  clearness  of  thought. 
The  author  claims  to  have  struck  the  middle  path  in  epistemology  between 
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Kant  and  Empiricism  :  he  is  really  an  empiricist.  Reason  is  said  to  decide, 
in  accordance  with  rules  of  thought  and  inference  framed  by  herself  :  but 
these  are,  again,  nothing  more  than  conclusions  drawn  from  the  irrefragable 
laws  found  existent  in  nature.  The  categories,  therefore,  are  valid  both  for 
phenomena  and  for  things-in-themselves  ;  but  the  right  which  we  possess, 
of  extending  them  to  the  latter,  is  not  made  good  by  the  writer  in  any 
satisfactory  manner.  —  According  to  a  remark  in  the  A.  L.  Z.,  1793,  I. 
p.  53,  Hoist  would  appear  also  to  have  been  editor  of  no.  727.) 

821)  Rapp,  GIL   Chr.:     Ueber   die    Untauglichkeit    des    Princips   der 
allgemeinen  nnd  eignen  Gliickseligkeit  zum  Grundgesetze  der  Sittlichkeit. 
8vo.     Jena.     Mauke.     pp.  90.     (A  work  whose  writing  was  instigated  by 
nos.   711  ff.      The   principle   of   individual   happiness   cannot,   it  is  true, 
constitute  the  fundamental  law  of  morality,  but  may  well  be  the  primary 
principle  of  all  our  free  actions.      But  in  that  case,  its  chief  constituent 
will  be  found  by  a  special  principle  of  morality,  since  the  most  certain  road 
to  happiness   is  the   path  of  moral   goodness.  —  Answered  by  Gebhard, 
1792.) 

822)  Raum,   Ueber  —  und  Zeit.     Ein   Versuch  in  Beziehung  auf  die 
Kantsche  Theorie.     [By  K.  Glo.  Hausius.']     8vo.      Dresden  and  Leipzig, 
pp.  195.     (Space  and  time  are  at  once  objective  and  subjective.      Kant's 
system  is,  when  consistently  carried  through,  sheer  Idealism  ;  his  things-in- 
themselves  merely  ideas,  to  the  assumption  of  which  we  are  compelled  by 
our  mental  nature.       Comparison  of  Kant's   views   with   those  [verbally 
quoted]  of  various  earlier  philosophers.) 

&2.2a-d)   Reinhold,  C.  L.     Cf.  nos.  243,  244,  272,  273. 
822*)   Schiller,  Fr.     Cf.  no.  1087. 

823-831,  Schmalz. 

823)  Schmalz,    Theod.:     Encyclopedie   des  gemeinen    Rechts.      Zum 
Gebrauch  akademischer   Vorlesungen.      8vo.       Konigsberg.      Nicolovius. 
pp.   1 80.     Second  edition.     1804.     (Third  edition  under  the  title  :) 

824)  Schmalz  :   Encyclopaedia  juris  per  Europam  communis,  in  usum 
auditorii  adumbrata.     Editio  tertia,  latina  prima.     Large  8vo.     Berlin. 
1827.     Mittler.     (Schmalz  has  frequently,  in  the  judgment  of  those  who 
know,  turned  to  account  Kantian  principles  in  his  text-books  and  compendia 
of  natural  law,  and  especially  the  Kantian  concept  of  freedom  ;   but  he  has 
only  brought  them  into  a  mechanical  union  with  other  and  foreign  elements, 
without  really  assimilating  them  or  allowing  them  to  determine  his  whole 
attitude  towards  his  subject.     Besides  these  nos.  823  and  824,  the  following 
works  call  for  notice  here  :) 

825)  Schmalz:    Das  reine   Naturrecht,      8vo.      Konigsberg.      1792. 
Nicolovius.     pp.  1 02.     Second  and  revised  edition.     1795.     pp.  114. 

826)  Schmalz  :  Das  natiirliche  Staatsrecht.     Also  under  the  title  :  Das 
Recht  der  Natur.     Ziveiter   Theil,  welcher  das  natiirliche  Staatsrecht 
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enthdlt.     Svo.      Konigsberg.     1794.     Nicolovius.     pp.   132.     Second  and 
revised  edition.     1804.     Same  place,     pp.  120. 

827)  Schmalz:    Das  natiirliche  Familienrecht.     Svo.      1795.      Same 
place,     pp.  30. 

8270)  Schmalz:  Das  natiirliche  Kirchenrecht.  Svo.  1795.  Same 
place,  pp.  56.  Nos.  827  and  8270,  also  under  the  title  :  Das  Recht  der 
Natur.  Dritter  Theil,  welcher  das  natiirliche  Familien-  und  Kirchen- 
recht enthdlt. 

828)  Schmalz  :   Annalen  der  Rechte  des  Menschen,  des  Burgers  und  der 
Volker.      Two   parts.       Large   Svo.       Konigsberg.      1794.      Nicolovius. 
pp.  181.     (Part  I,  no.  I,  pp.  1-12.     Bemerkungen  zur  Beantwortung  der 
Fragen  ilber  das  Verhdltniss  der  Politik  zur  Moral.     No.  3,  pp.  24-30. 
Die  Freyheit  des  Menschen.     No.  4,  pp.  31-42.     Part  II,  no.  3,  pp.  128- 
136.     Moralisch-politische  Betrachtungen  iiber  die  Ehe.} 

829)  Schmalz  :   Erkldrung  der  Rechte  des  Menschen  und  des  Burgers. 
Ein   Commentar    iiber    das   reine   Natur-   und   natiirliche   Staatsrecht. 
Large  Svo.     Konigsberg.     1798.     Nicolovius.     pp.  152. 

830)  Schmalz:  Handbuch  der  Rechtsphilosophie.     Large  Svo.     Halle. 
1807.     Renger.     pp.  xviii,  471. 

831)  Schmalz:    Die  Wissenschaft  des  natiirlichen  Rechts.      [With  a 
preface  by  C.  E.  Jarcke.}     Large  Svo.     Leipzig.     1831.     Brockhaus. 

8310,  b)  Schmid,  Jh.  Wlh.     Cf.  nos.  606,  608. 

(Contin-ued.) 

E.  ADICKES. 


DISCUSSIONS. 

SOME   EPISTEMOLOGICAL   CONCLUSIONS. 

Professor  Watson's  article  on  "  Metaphysics  and  Psychology  "  in 
the  September  number  of  this  REVIEW  is  calculated  to  make  one 
despair  of  the  capacities  of  language  as  a  channel  for  the  communi- 
cation of  ideas.  I  do  not  intend  to  refer  to  Mr.  Watson  here, 
because  I  have  already  dealt  fully  with  any  serious  criticisms  his 
paper  contains,  in  an  article  which  appears  in  the  current  number  of 
Mind,  in  answer  to  Professor  Jones's  two  papers  on  "  Epistemology 
and  Idealism."  For  the  rest,  I  think  no  one  who  has  read  my  books 
or  articles  with  ordinary  intelligence  and  a  desire  to  understand 
them,  is  likely  to  be  misled  by  Mr.  Watson's  ingenious  travesty  of 
my  positions.  For  those,  however,  who  are  dependent  on  his  article 
for  their  knowledge  of  my  views,  I  desire  to  make  the  following 
statements  :  — 

I  nowhere  start  from  "  the  assumption  that  by  no  possibility  can 
the  conscious  subject  have  a  knowledge  of  anything  but  his  own 
mental  states."  On  the  contrary,  I  have  expressly  said  :  "  We  do  not 
begin  by  studying  the  contents  of  our  own  minds,  and  afterwards 
proceed  by  inference  to  realities  beyond.  We  are  never  restricted  to 
our  ideas,  as  ideas."  (Scottish  Philosophy,  p.  103,  and  PHILOSOPHICAL 
REVIEW,  I,  507.) 

I  have  never  held  or  said  "  that  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of 
God  as  he  really  is  "  or,  in  general,  that  "  existence  must  be  essen- 
tially different  from  what  we  conceive  it  to  be,"  or,  in  fine,  that 
"reality  is  unknowable."  On  the  contrary,  if  there  is  one  thing 
more  than  another  which  I  have  persistently  combated,  it  is  the 
view  expressed  in  these  quotations.  I  have  devoted  a  whole  lecture 
in  Scottish  Philosophy  to  exploding  and  ridiculing  the  philosophic 
superstition,  as  I  call  it,  which  underlies  the  doctrine  of  Relativity 
and  Agnosticism.  A  single  passage  may  suffice  for  illustration  : 
"The  substance  is  not  an  existence  distinct  from  the  qualities  — 
something  that  can  be  separated  from  the  qualities  and  known  by 
itself.  The  substance  exists  as  qualified,  and  we  know  it  through 
its  qualities.  How  else  should  we  know  it?  The  idea  of  an 
existence  in  each  thing,  beyond  the  existence  which  we  know  and 
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name  ;  a  substance  in  itself  that  shall  not  be  known  through  its 
qualities ;  a  cause  that  has  no  necessary  reference  to  its  effects ; 
a  man  that  shall  not  be  known  by  his  thoughts  and  actions  ;  a 
God  that  shall  be  concealed  by  his  own  manifestation  —  such  is 
the  idea  that  underlies  all  varieties  of  Agnosticism  ;  and,  in  truth, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  curious  delusions  that  ever  possessed  the  mind 
of  man.  Yet  it  is  an  idea  so  common  at  the  present  day  as  almost 
to  have  passed  into  the  structure  of  language.  The  very  function  of 
the  phenomenon  would  seem  to  be  to  expound,  express,  manifest, 
or  reveal  the  noumenon  ;  but  the  exact  contrary  is  implied  in  the 
current  use  of  the  terms.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  open  a  scientific 
or  semi-philosophical  work  without  meeting  the  complacent  admission 
that  our  knowledge  is  'only  of  phenomena.'  .  .  .  Certainly  the 
objects  of  our  knowledge  are  phenomena  ;  for  phenomenon  is  the 
name  we  give  to  an  object  in  relation  to  our  knowledge  of  it.  But, 
in  knowing  the  phenomenon,  we  know  the  object  itself  through  and 
through  —  so  far,  of  course,  as  we  do  know  it,  so  far  as  it  has  become 
a  phenomenon  for  us.  ...  If,  ex  hypothesi,  a  thing  were  completely 
to  phenomenalise  itself  to  us  —  /.  <?.,  if  we  had  an  exhaustive  knowl- 
edge of  the  qualities  of  any  single  thing  —  then  the  knowledge  of  the 
phenomenon  would  be,  in  that  case,  in  the  strictest  sense  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  noumenon"  (pp.  174-7).  Mr.  Watson  may  say  that 
he  has  no  knowledge  of  Scottish  Philosophy,  and  that  his  review  is 
expressly  confined  to  Hegelianism  and  Personality.  But  the  above 
argument  is  cited  there  and  accepted  as  valid  ;  and  if  Mr.  Watson 
condescended  to  comment  upon  my  views  at  all,  he  should  have 
taken  pains  to  ascertain,  at  least  in  a  general  way,  what  these  views 
were.  Moreover,  there  is  nothing  in  the  later  volume  which  in  any 
way  conflicts  with  the  position  taken  up  in  the  earlier.  What  I  have 
maintained  in  Hegelianism  and  Personality,  against  certain  phases  or 
tendencies  of  Hegelian  thought,  is  that  knowledge,  though  it  may  be 
a  correct  and  complete  description  of  things,  is  not  the  actual  existent 
things  themselves.  Another  man's  subjective  experience  of  his  own 
states  is  not  to  be  identified  with  my  knowledge  of  them  through 
their  manifestation  in  word  and  action.  But  the  man  is  not  therefore 
an  unknowable  for  me  ;  I  know  his  nature  or  character  in  the  only 
way  in  which  it  is  possible  for  me  to  know  anything.  Every  real 
existence  has  these  two  sides,  being-for-itself  and  being-for-others. 
What  is  true  of  other  men  will  be  true,  therefore,  of  God,  if  we 
attribute  self-consciousness  to  him.  But  neither  is  God  on  that 
account  converted  into  an  Unknowable. 
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The  only  other  point  that  seems  worth  mentioning  is  that  the 
phrase,  "  the  truth  is  for  God  alone,"  which  figures  so  prominently 
in  Mr.  Watson's  pages,  occurs  in  the  chapter  of  my  book  dealing 
with  l  Hegelianism  as  an  Absolute  System,'  and  arises  out  of  a 
reference  to  Lessing's  well-known  saying,  "  Did  the  Almighty,  hold- 
ing in  his  right  hand  Truth,  and  in  his  left  Search  after  Truth, 
deign  to  tender  me  the  one  I  might  prefer,  —  in  all  humility,  but 
without  hesitation,  I  should  request  Search  after  Truth"  Mr.  Watson 
chooses  to  take  the  expression  as  an  attempt  "  to  introduce  a  radical 
incapacity  for  truth  into  the  very  centre  of  consciousness,"  as  signi- 
fying, in  short,  that  "  existence,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  essentially 
different  from  what  we  conceive  it  to  be."  But  it  is  plain  from  the 
whole  context  that  "  the  truth  "  means  simply  perfect  or  completed 
knowledge,  in  contrast  with  the  fragmentary  and  tentative  knowledge 
which  human  beings  actually  possess.  There  is  nowhere  the  vestige 
of  a  justification  for  interpreting  the  expression  in  the  sense  that 
human  knowledge  is  not  true  of  reality,  so  far  as  it  goes. 

From  these  specimens  the  candid  reader  will  be  able  to  gather 
how  far  Mr.  Watson's  article  gives  a  trustworthy  representation  of 
the  doctrines  it  professes  to  criticise.  Instead,  therefore,  of  profitless 
controversy  on  such  a  basis,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  appending  here 
a  few  paragraphs  in  continuation  of  my  four  articles  on  Epistemology 
in  this  REVIEW.  When  the  articles  were  originally  given  as  a  course 
of  Balfour  Lectures  in  Edinburgh  in  the  spring  of  1891,  these  para- 
graphs followed  immediately  upon  what  has  already  appeared  in  the 
PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW.  They  were  omitted  at  the  close  of  the 
last  article,  because  the  article  already  exceeded  the  usual  length, 
and  had  reached  a  point  at  which  its  more  immediate  subject 
seemed  concluded.  But  I  am  now  inclined  to  regret  their  omission, 
because,  by  returning  upon  the  general  argument,  I  think  they  tend 
to  place  the  scope  of  the  whole  inquiry  in  a  clearer  light,  and  to 
emphasize  the  precise  nature  of  the  conclusion  reached.  They 
might  also  have  rendered  impossible  such  misconceptions  of  the 
whole  position  as  are  disclosed  in  Professor  Watson's  article. 


So  far,  it  may  be  said,  we  have  not  got  farther  than  the  knowledge 
that  a  trans-subjective  exists  ;  that  is  to  say,  our  trans-subjective 
world  is  merely  Kant's  thing-in-itself  or  Mr.  Spencer's  Unknow- 
able, —  an  undetermined  causal  somewhat,  '  a  notion  so  imperfect,' 
according  to  Hume,  'that  no  sceptic  will  think  it  worth  while  to 
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contend  against  it/  But  this  sceptical  relativism  is  due  to  a  mis- 
conception. If  our  categories  are  competent  to  tell  us  that  a  trans- 
subjective  world  exists,  they  are  also  competent  to  tell  us  what  its 
nature  is.  It  is  true  that  our  categories  are  subjective,  if  it  be 
subjective  to  express  the  necessities  of  connection  and  explanation 
which  reason  imposes  upon  us.  But  that  they  are  merely  subjective 
is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  incapable  of  proof.  They  are  principles 
of  mental  synthesis  ;  but  why  should  they  not  be  at  the  same  time 
principles  of  real  connection  in  a  trans-subjective  world  —  a  world 
whose  real  connections  the  mental  synthesis  only  renders  or  recon- 
structs ?  The  possibility  of  doubt,  of  course,  always  remains ;  for  if 
we  cannot  prove  dogmatically  that  the  forms  of  thought  do  not  apply 
to  reality,  neither  can  we  prove  that  they  do  apply.  The  feat  of 
comparing  our  percept  with  an  unperceived  thing  is,  as  Berkeley 
incisively  argued,  for  ever  impossible ;  we  cannot  get  behind  our 
own  knowledge,  and  know  without  knowing.  Proof  of  this  sort 
being  impossible,  we  are  thrown  back  upon  a  species  of  trust  or 
presumption  —  a  trust  that  knowledge  in  its  fundamental  character- 
istics renders  correctly  the  world  of  existence,  or,  to  put  it  other- 
wise and  perhaps  more  simply,  a  trust  that  things  exist  as  we  know 
them.  In  presence  of  an  ultimate  sceptical  doubt  of  the  nature 
indicated,  we  are  necessarily  reduced  to  a  balance  of  probabilities. 
Now,  to  suppose  an  absence  of  correspondence  between  the  forms 
of  knowledge  and  the  forms  of  existence  —  to  suppose  the  mere 
subjectivity  of  the  former  —  is  to  suppose  that  the  mechanism  of 
knowledge  has  been  expressly  devised  to  defeat  its  own  purpose. 
If  we  take  the  universe  for  a  bad  joke,  such  a  supposition  will  have 
much  in  its  favor,  but  it  seems  to  me  incompatible  with  any  belief  in 
the  rationality  of  existence.  In  other  words,  the  probability  in  favor 
of  such  a  view  is  so  small  as  to  be  a  negligeable  quantity. 

The  idea  of  merely  subjective  validity  is  a  kind  of  speculative 
nightmare,  for  which  we  have  largely  Kant  to  thank.  Yet  we  can 
see  how  it  had  been  preparing  all  through  the  modern  period.  The 
problem  of  knowledge,  when  it  comes  into  the  foreground,  inevitably 
tends  to  separate  the  knowing  subject  from  the  whole  world  of 
objective  reality.  The  philosophical  antithesis  is  no  longer  between 
the  whole  and  the  part,  between  the  permanent  unity  and  its  depend- 
ent manifestations,  as  it  is  when  the  line  of  thought  is  metaphysical 
or  ontological.  The  antithesis  is  now  between  the  subjective  con- 
sciousness and  the  world  of  real  things.  The  subject  is,  therefore, 
placed  upon  one  side  and  the  whole  trans-subjective  universe  upon 
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the  other,  and  a  chasm  is  made  between  them.  The  knower  is 
practically  extruded  from  the  real  universe ;  he  is  treated  as  if  he 
did  not  belong  to  it,  as  if  he  came  to  inspect  it  like  a  stranger  from 
afar.  His  forms  of  thought  come  thus  to  be  regarded  as  an  alien 
product  with  no  inherent  fitness  to  express  the  nature  of  things. 
Things  are  rather  conceived  as  in  themselves  independent  of  these 
forms,  so  that  the  forms,  when  applied,  are  treated  as  an  unauthor- 
ized gloss,  a  distorting  medium.  A  little  reflection,  however,  tells 
us  that  to  conceive  matters  thus  is  to  convert  the  necessary  duality 
or  opposition  which  knowledge  involves  into  a  real  or  metaphysical 
dualism  for  which  there  is  no  kind  of  warrant.  We  are  the  victims 
of  metaphor,  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  think  of  the  individual  knower 
as  standing  outside  of  the  universe  in  this  way,  or  if  we  imagine  a 
real  chasm  or  gulf  between  him  and  the  objects  he  knows.  The 
knower  is  in  the  world  which  he  comes  to  know ;  and  the  forms 
of  his  thought,  so  far  from  being  an  alien  growth  or  an  imported 
product,  are  themselves  a  function  of  the  whole.  As  M.  Fouillee 
puts  it,  "consciousness,  so  far  from  being  outside  reality,  is  the 
immediate  presence  of  reality  to  itself  and  the  inward  unrolling 
of  its  riches."  l  When  this  is  once  grasped,  the  idea  of  thought 
as  'a  kind  of  necessary  evil'  ceases  to  have  even  a  superficial 
plausibility. 

For  I  desire  to  repeat  here,  what  was  indicated  in  the  first  of 
these  articles,  that  the  epistemological  Realism,  the  transcendency, 
the  duality,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  are  not  to  be  taken 
in  the  metaphysical  reference  just  alluded  to.  The  two  substances 
"  separated  by  the  whole  diameter  of  being,"  2  which  modern  philos- 
ophy inherited  from  Descartes,  I  take  to  be  no  better  than  an  inven- 
tion of  the  enemy.  It  was  the  most  unfortunate  error  of  the  Scottish 
philosophers  that  they  identified  the  epistemological  and  the  meta- 
physical position.  Their  re-assertion,  as  against  Hume,  of  the 
necessary  trans-subjective  reference  in  knowledge  was  unfortunately 
supposed  by  them  to  be  equivalent  to  a  re-instatement  of  the 
abstract  opposition  between  mind  and  matter  as  two  absolutely 
heterogeneous  substances.  But,  if  matter  is  defined  as  the  precise 
(metaphysical)  opposite  of  mind,  —  if  we  start  with  the  presuppo- 
sition that  they  have  nothing  in  common,  that  the  one  just  is  what 
the  other  is  not  —  the  growth  of  the  subjective  nightmare  is  per- 
fectly intelligible.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  expect  the 

1  L*  Evolutionnisme  des  Idees-forces,  p.  291. 

2  Hamilton's  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  II,  120. 
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mandate  of  reason  to  run  in  a  completely  foreign  domain.  No 
sort  of  knowledge,  indeed,  would  be  possible  of  a  world  of  things 
whose  relation  to  consciousness  and  the  forms  of  thought  was 
conceived  as  mere  negation.  The  opposition  had  already  led 
legitimately,  in  the  history  of  modern  philosophy,  to  the  denial  of 
the  possibility  of  knowledge,  and  was  not  to  be  overcome  by  a 
mere  assertion  of  the  immediate  presence  of  the  one  to  the  other 
in  the  knowing  act.  A  real  metaphysical  dualism  would  cleave  the 
universe  in  two,  leaving  two  absolutely  non-communicating  worlds. 
The  possibility  of  knowledge  becomes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  surest 
guarantee  of  metaphysical  monism  —  of  a  unity  which  underlies  all 
differences. 

The  metaphysical  position  of  Cartesianism  into  which  the  Scottish 
philosophers  thus  relapsed  was  connected,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
with  the  old  mechanical  or  deistic  conception  of  creation  and  of  the 
relation  of  God  to  the  world  of  nature  —  matter  being  looked  on  as 
something  absolutely  dead,  absolutely  undivine,  except  that  once 
upon  a  time  an  immense  quantity  of  it  was  '  created '  and  set  in 
motion,  since  which  time  it  continues  to  exist  as  a  kind  of  brute 
fact  so  long  as  its  '  being '  is  not  terminated  by  another  special  fiat 
of  its  Creator.  I  confess  I  know  as  little  as  Berkeley  what  is  meant 
by  the  being  or  existence  of  such  matter,  nor  can  I  conceive  the 
possibility  of  any  existence  placed  outside  of  the  divine  conscious- 
ness and  will  in  the  manner  suggested.  The  feat  is  one  which  even 
a  divine  being  could  not  perform ;  there  is  no  region  outside  of  God 
into  which  he  could  extrude  his  creature  and  cut  it  adrift  from  him- 
self. The  world  of  nature  cannot  be  understood  by  an  intelligent 
theist  otherwise  than  as  the  ever-present  working  of  a  divine  power. 
This  is  a  lesson  which  most  of  us  have  learned,  as  children  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  But  the  abstract  dualism  of  metaphysics  was 
in  its  way  a  counterpart  of  the  mechanical  theology  which  banished 
God  from  his  own  world,  and  so  made  that  world  an  unintelligi- 
bility  to  thought.  The  world  conceived  thus,  as  a  mere  brute  fact, 
is  formulated  in  philosophy  as  the  unknowable  thing-in-itself.  It 
was  a  survival  of  this  dualistic  feeling  in  Kant  which  led  him  to 
scout,  as  he  did,  the  idea  of  what  he  calls  a  preformation  system,  or 
pre-established  harmony  between  the  mind  and  things,  in  respect 
of  the  categories  and  forms  of  thought.  He  means  by  the  phrase 
the  possibility  that  the  forms  of  thought  are  both  subjective  and 
objective,  forms  of  the  subjective  intelligence  and  forms  of  the 
real  world  at  once.  This  supposition,  which  we  have  seen  to 
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be  so  eminently  reasonable,  Kant  sets  aside  with  an  ill-concealed 
impatience  that  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand.  But  if  the 
metaphysical  heterogeneity  of  the  two  sides  is  tacitly  presupposed, 
then  unquestionably  the  notion  of  a  pre-established  harmony  does 
become  no  better  than  a  deus  ex  machina,  and  you  have  no  guarantee 
that  any  such  friendly,  and  as  it  were  miraculous,  interposition  has 
taken  place.  And  in  this  way,  it  seems  to  me,  Kant's  contemptuous 
treatment  of  the  idea  may  be  understood.  But  the  error  lies  in 
the  original  supposition  of  heterogeneity ;  it  is  this  abstract  dualism 
which  necessitates  the  mechanical  idea  of  a  special  interposition 
to  establish  correspondence.  If  the  first  unfounded  supposition  is 
dropped,  then  harmony  does  not  require  to  be  established  by  special 
decree  ;  it  has  the  presumption  on  its  side.  We  may  go  further,  and 
say  that  when  the  matter  is  duly  considered,  this  is  the  necessary 
assumption  of  metaphysical  thought.  Epistemological  investigation, 
therefore,  if  it  is  not  to  lead  us  back  to  the  sceptical  idealism,  or 
to  the  impasse  of  an  Unknown  and  Unknowable,  must  tacitly  pre- 
suppose this  metaphysical  unity  of  the  subjective  and  the  objective, 
or,  to  put  it  more  strictly,  the  harmony  of  the  subjective  function 
with  the  universe  from  which  it  springs.  Starting  from  this  basis, 
epistemology  may  afterwards  return  to  prove  its  own  assumption, 
so  far  as  we  can  talk  of  proof  in  such  a  case.  Epistemology 
supplies  the  indirect  proof  that  this  is  the  only  hypothesis  which 
can  be  consistently  thought  out  without  dissolving  in  absurdity  or 
contradiction.  ANDREW  SETH. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 


THE    ETHICAL    IMPLICATIONS   OF    DETERMINISM.1 

Miss  Ritchie's  able  article  with  the  above  title,  in  a  recent  number 
of  this  REVIEW,  is  typical  of  a  class  of  writings  which  represent 
determinism  as  compatible  with  freedom  and  moral  responsibility. 
The  logical  fallacy  of  equivocation,  frequently  observable  in  such 
discussions,  has  not  been  escaped  by  the  author  of  the  article  in 
question. 

i.    There  is  an  equivocation  in  her  use  of  the  word  'causation.' 
a)    Causation  may  mean  physical  causation,  which  is  simply  and 
solely  the  invariable  sequence  of  consequent  on  antecedent.     In  the 

1  By  Dr.  Eliza  Ritchie.     THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  No.  n. 
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light  of  the  principle  of  the  correlation  and  conservation  of  forces,  it 
means  that  one  form  of  motion,  called  the  antecedent,  passes  over, 
and  is  completely  transformed  into,  another  form  of  motion  called 
the  consequent. 

b)  Causation  may  mean  the  invariable  sequence  of  consequent  on 
antecedent,  the  antecedent  being  regarded  as  the  essential  condition, 
conditio  sine  qua  non,  of   the   consequent.       Here  the  antecedent, 
although  necessary  to  the  consequent,  is  not  identical  with  it.     In 
this   case   the    antecedent   may   be   physical    and   the   consequent 
psychical,  or  both  antecedent  and  consequent  may  be  psychical. 

c)  Causation  may  mean  psychical,  or  efficient,   causation.      An 
efficient  cause  is  something  more  than  a  condition  essential  to  the 
effect.     It  denotes  that  which  actually  produces  the  effect,  and  still 
retains  its  own  identity  in  the  process,  side  by  side  with  the  effect. 

Miss  Ritchie,  speaking  of  the  weakness  of  present  ethical  discus- 
sion, says  :  "  In  no  respect  is  this  weakness  more  noticeable  than  in 
the  vague  and  unsatisfactory  treatment  of  determinism  by  many  of 
our  most  brilliant  writers,  who,  while  they  would  never  think  of 
denying  the  necessity  of  reasoning  from  effects  to  causes  in  any 
other  sphere  of  knowledge,  yet  hesitate  to  admit  that  natural  ante- 
cedents alone  are  to  be  sought  for  in  explanation  of  moral  actions." 
Again  she  says  :  "  It  is  a  false  antithesis  which  opposes  liberty  and 
determinism,  as  though  a  free  action  must  be  identical  with  an 
uncaused  event.  It  is  irrational  to  speak  of  any  occurrence  as 
though  it  sprang  into  existence  of  itself,  unrelated  to,  and  in  inde- 
pendence of,  all  other  physical  and  psychical  phenomena."  That 
Miss  Ritchie  regards  this  as  a  fair  representation  of  the  libertarian 
doctrine,  must  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  whole  discussion  is 
carried  on  with  such  an  assumption  as  its  basis.  Fiske,  who  belongs 
to  this  same  class  of  determinists,  states  the  case  more  bluntly,  but 
not  differently,  when  he  says:  "  Volitions,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  free-will  philosophers,  are  the  only  phenomena  that  occur 
without  a  cause."  On  this  ground,  Miss  Ritchie  accuses  libertarian 
writers  of  being  unscientific.  It  is  evident  that  she  is  using  the 
term  *  causation'  in  the  sense  of  physical  causation,  at  least  so 
far  as  that  means  invariable  sequence,  and  yet,  as  is  usual  with 
deterministic  writers,  the  charge  is  made  that  libertarianism  violates 
the  law  of  causation.  This  is  the  spook  that  is  always  raised  to  order 
to  drive  timid  souls  from  the  camp  of  libertarianism  back  into  that  of 
determinism.  Like  the  genie  appearing  from  a  small  bottle  in  the 
Arabian  Nights'  stories,  it  rises  into  the  heavens,  crescit  eundo,  and 
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obscures  the  whole  horizon  of  thought.  It  is  possible  that  the 
analogy  goes  a  little  farther,  and  that  the  apparition  is  largely 
dependent  on  its  vagueness  for  its  size.  It  is  and  must  be  true 
that  the  libertarian  doctrine  denies  the  application  of  the  law  of 
physical  causation  to  volitions.  It  is  not  necessarily  true  that  it 
denies  the  application  of  the  law  of  causation  to  volitions.  The 
particular  form  of  the  libertarian  doctrine  which  holds  to  the  so-called 
'liberty  of  indifference/  i.e.,  that  a  man  chooses  independently  of, 
and  without  reference  to,  motives,  has  justified,  to  a  degree,  the 
wholesale  charge  that  libertarianism  denies  that  volitions  are,  in 
any  sense,  caused.  But  this  extremely  radical,  not  to  say  effete, 
form  of  libertarianism  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  only,  or  even  the 
prevailing,  form  of  libertarianism.  It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be 
a  libertarian  and  hold  that  volitions  are  subject  to  the  law  of 
causation  in  two  senses :  (i)  that  they  are  caused  by  motives  as 
being  their  essential  conditions  (in  the  last  analysis,  motives  are 
always  what  are  chosen,  and  it  is  plain  that  a  man  cannot  choose 
witlfout  something  to  choose)  ;  (2)  that  volitions  are  caused  by  the 
conscious,  choosing  ego  as  being  their  efficient  cause.  When  such 
a  libertarian  doctrine  is  practically  held  and  defended,  though  with 
great  variety  of  treatment,  by  such  writers  as  Wundt,  Paulsen,  Lotze, 
Janet,  Martineau,  Green,  James,  and  Baldwin,  I  submit  that  it  is  an 
anachronism  to  go  back  to  the  scholastic  figment  of  the  liberty  of 
indifference,  to  find  a  form  of  libertarianism  that  can  be  successfully 
coped  with  by  the  clever  determinism  of  to-day.  If  it  is  urged  that 
the  popular  metaphysics  of  the  present  still  clings  to  the  absurdities 
of  this  form  of  libertarianism,  the  liberty  of  indifference,  I  would 
say  that  it  is  the  part  of  valor  to  seek  a  foemen  worthy  of  one's 
steel  and  not  a  man  of  straw  ready  to  topple  over  at  the  lightest 
finger-touch. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  libertarianism,  /.  ^.,  the  modern  and 
scientific  form  of  libertarianism,  does  not  deny  that  the  law  of  causa- 
tion is  applicable  to  volitions,  but  simply  denies  that  a  particular 
form  of  the  law  of  causation,  namely,  physical  causation,  applies  to 
them.  Whether  it  is  scientific  or  unscientific  in  so  doing,  is  a  question 
naturally  decided  in  relation,  primarily,  not  to  volitions  but  to  sensa- 
tions. If  spiritualism  is  not  unscientific,  as  over  against  materialism, 
in  denying  that  the  law  of  correlation  and  conservation  of  forms  is 
applicable  to  psychical  phenomena,  then  libertarianism  is  not  unscien- 
tific, as  over  against  determinism,  in  denying  that  the  physical  law 
of  causation  is  applicable  to  volitions.  Volitions,  just  as  soon  as 
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they,  in  their  results,  pass  into  effects  in  the  physical  universe,  are 
in  this  form  subject  to  the  physical  law  of  cause  and  effect,  as  well 
as  any  other  physical  phenomena  ;  and  this  fact  is  very  fruitful  in  its 
suggestiveness.  But  volitions,  as  volitions,  so  far  from  violating  the 
physical  law  of  cause  and  effect,  as  it  is  often  said  that  they  do,  are 
superior  to  it.  It  is  as  absurd  to  say  that  the  law  of  physical  causa- 
tion is  violated  unless  volitions  are  subject  to  it,  as  to  say  that  the 
law  of  gravitation  is  violated,  because  the  love  we  bear  our  country 
or  our  kindred  is  not  subject  to  it ;  or  that  a  circle  violates  the  law 
of  the  parallelogram,  because  it  has  not  opposite  sides  that  are  par- 
allel to  each  other. 

2.  In  the  article  in  question  there  is  a  logical  equivocation  in  the 
use  of  the  word  *  aim '  or  4  purpose.' 

Miss  Ritchie  says  that  human  character  is  the  result  of  inheritance 
and  environment,  and  that  it  is  no  more  possible  that  a  man,  in  given 
circumstances,  should  act  otherwise  than  he  does  than  that  a  lily 
should  produce  rosebuds.  Man  is,  therefore,  a  mechanism,  but  a 
conscious  mechanism,  as  the  author  explains,  and  this  fact  of  con- 
sciousness makes  the  human  mechanism  free. 

Now,  it  is  clear  that  without  the  unity  of  self-consciousness, 
capable  of  experiencing  two  or  more  different  motives  and  of  com- 
paring them  together,  there  could  be  no  choice  between  them.  But 
the  question  is  whether  this  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  constitute 
freedom.  Miss  Ritchie  explains  further  that  a  knowledge  of  an  end 
in  view  is  the  essential  differentia  of  free  activity.  This  sounds  like 
an  echo  of  Professor  Green,  but  it  is  Professor  Green  with  Professor 
Green's  saving  clause  left  out.  He  holds  (Prolegomena  to  Ethics, 
p.  158)  that  the  will  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  desire  and 
thought,  and  is  one  as  much  as  the  other  ;  but  he  carefully  explains 
that  desire  means  here,  not  desire  as  it  affects  the  man,  but  desire 
\h&\.  proceeds  from  the  man,  not  thoughts  that  occur  to  us,  but  thoughts 
to  the  realization  of  which  we  direct  ourselves.  Whether  it  is  not 
darkening  counsel  unnecessarily  to  refuse  to  give  an  independent 
name  to  so  distinct  an  activity  as  self-direction,  we  cannot  stop  here 
to  discuss.  It  is  true  that  Miss  Ritchie  also  goes  on  to  state,  when 
she  is  reconciling  determinism  with  freedom,  that  a  man  is  free  when 
the  act  is  his  own,  —  an  outcome  of  his  essential  personality.  And 
yet  this  essential  personality  is  formed  for  him  and  not  by  him  :  "  it 
is  no  more  possible  he  should  act  otherwise  than  that  the  lily  should 
produce  rosebuds." 

But,  Miss  Ritchie  replies,   though  acts  are  determined  by  ante- 
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cedent  conditions,  the  immediate  medium  of  determination  is  the 
self  ;  to  a  very  large  extent,  indeed,  the  '  I '  of  to-morrow  is  deter- 
mined by  the  *  I '  of  to-day,  and  that  by  the  *  I '  of  yesterday. 

This  is  true  ;  but  if  we  trace  back  the  *  I '  of  yesterday  through 
all  the  preceding  yesterdays,  according  to  Miss  Ritchie's  premises, 
we  reach  an  « I '  which  is  merely  the  result  of  inheritance  and 
environment,  determined  for  us  and  not  by  us,  and  as  this,  in  turn, 
with  the  help  of  certain  added  increments  of  experience,  determines 
every  succeeding  link  in  the  chain,  there  is  no  room  here  for  any 
essential  personality,  because  there  is  no  room  for  self-determination. 
The  idea  of  the  power  of  choice  is,  however,  so  wrapped  up  with  the 
word  *  purpose '  or  '  aim '  that  we  unconsciously  retain  that  idea  even 
when  by  definition  it  is  destroyed.  Hence,  when  we  are  told  that  a 
man  is  free  because  he  has  an  intelligent  purpose,  we  readily  assent, 
not  realizing  that  the  word  '  purpose '  is  used  in  an  equivocal  sense 
that  gives  the  statement  a  false  plausibility. 

3)  There  is  a  logical  equivocation  in  the  use  of  tjie  words  'impulse' 
and  '  freedom.'  To  quote  once  more  :  "  Since  human  knowledge  is 
extremely  limited,  and  men's  actions  are  usually  the  result,  in  part, 
at  least,  of  impulse  and  habit  as  well  as  of  reason,  it  follows  that 
absolute  freedom  is  an  ideal  rather  than  a  reality.  But  if  the  view 
just  suggested  be  a  correct  one,  it  is  evident  that  the  more  rational 
a  man's  actions  are  the  more  they  correspond  to  an  intelligent  survey 
of  all  the  facts,  —  the  more  '  free '  is  the  agent." 

Now,  impulsive  action  may  mean  what  is  done  habitually  and 
mechanically,  and  with  which  choice  has  nothing  to  do.  It  may 
also  mean  action  in  accordance  with  irrational  desire,  instead  of  in 
accordance  with  intelligent  purpose,  or,  in  general,  the  following  of 
the  lower  rather  than  the  higher  motive,  and  with  this  choice  may 
have  everything  to  do. 

1  Freedom '  must  mean  the  power  of  choice  —  the  power  to  choose 
the  lower  and  irrational  as  well  as  the  higher  and  rational.  Were  there 
freedom  to  choose  but  one  alternative,  there  would  be  no  freedom  at 
all.  This  is  the  freedom  that  must  belong  to  the  human  soul  as 
such,  if  it  is  responsible.  It  is  a  distinct  idea  from  freedom  in  the 
sense  of  the  highest  possible  development  of  the  human  soul,  which 
means  a  fixed  habit  of  choosing  the  higher,  rational  motive  rather 
than  the  lower  and  impulsive  motive.  Freedom  in  the  former  sense 
can  be  predicated  of  every  man.  Freedom  in  the  latter  sense  can 
only  be  predicated  of  the  choice  souls  of  just  men  made  perfect. 

What  right  is  there,  asks  Miss  Ritchie  in  conclusion,  in  the  universe 
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or  its  maker  to  inflict  pain  as  a  penalty  for  the  sin  which  is  itself  an 
infliction  ;  and  adds  with  Omar  Khayyam  : 

"  For  all  the  sin  wherewith  the  Face  of  Man 
Is  blackened  —  Man's  forgiveness  give  —  and  take  ! " 

The  test  of  an  hypothesis  is  always  its  fact-explaining  power — its 
unifying  and  harmonizing  capacity.  When,  therefore,  the  hypothesis 
of  determinism  leads  so  thoughtful  and  earnest  a  spirit  thus  to 
postulate  chaos  in  the  moral  universe,  it  tells  mightily  against  the 
truth  of  the  hypothesis. 

The  libertarian  theory  does  not  help  us  to  any  solution  here,  we 
are  told,  any  more  than  does  the  theory  of  determinism.  Yet  for  a 
theist  who  is  also  a  determinist  there  is  no  possible  course  open  but 
to  make  Deity  ultimately  responsible  for  human  sin..  For  a  theist 
who  is  also  a  libertarian  such  a  course  is  logically  impossible,  so  far 
as  freedom,  and  hence  so  far  as  sin,  can  be  predicated  of  man's 
action.  In  other  words,  libertarianism,  at  least,  leaves  the  question 
of  the  Divine  goodness  an  open  one.  It  does  not,  like  determinism, 
shut  the  door  and  lock  it  against  the  possibility  of  any  further  dis- 

cussion-  JULIA  H.  GULLIVER. 

ROCKFORD  COLLEGE, 
ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


There  are  two  points  in  Miss  Gulliver's  criticism  of  my  article 
which  call  for  notice. 

First,  she  accuses  me  of  a  fallacy  of  equivocation  in  the  use  of  the 
word  'causation';  asserting  that  I  charge  libertarians  with  denying 
the  universality  of  causation,  because  they  do  not  regard  voluntary 
actions  as  subject  to  the  law  of  physical  causation.  In  the  article 
referred  to,  I  carefully  avoided  taking  up  the  problem  as  to  whether 
the  necessary  antecedent  conditions  to  a  volition  were  physical,  or 
psychical,  or  both  physical  and  psychical.  This  is  a  very  interesting 
question,  but  it  matters  no  whit  to  the  determinist  as  such  what  answer 
is  given  to  it.  If  my  critic  will  admit  that  all  psychical  events,  includ- 
ing those  we  call  volitions,  are  the  inevitable  outcome  of  preceding 
psychical  conditions,  I  shall  welcome  her  as  a  convert  to  the  ranks 
of  determinism,  even  though  she  refuses  to  take  account  of  any  deter- 
mining physical  antecedents  whatever.  As  to  "  an  efficient  cause  as 
something  more  than  a  condition  essential  to  the  effect,"  I  frankly 
confess  I  am  in  a  state  of  total  ignorance.  But  if  Miss  Gulliver 
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wishes  to  go  "spook"  hunting,  I  recommend  such  an  "efficient 
cause  "  to  her  notice,  if,  after  having  been  slain  more  than  a  century 
ago  by  David  Hume,  it  still  persists  in  haunting  the  minds  of 
innocent  and  worthy  persons. 

Secondly,  I  do  not  hold  that  "a  man's  personality  is  formed  for 
him  and  not  by  him."  Such  a  mode  of  expression  seems  to  me 
exceedingly  misleading.  A  man's  personality  is  himself,  —  the  total 
result  at  any  given  time  of  his  present  and  past  acts,  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, etc.  The  individual's  action  is  his  own  action  ;  but  that  he 
acts,  and  how  he  acts,  can  only  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  pre- 
ceding conditions  in  the  man  himself  and  in  his  environment. 

One  word  more.  Miss  Gulliver  claims  that  the  moral  chaos  to 
which  she  asserts  determinism  points  "tells  mightily  against  the 
truth  of  the  hypothesis."  Now  it  is  just  against  the  spirit  of  this 
criticism  that  my  article  is  directed.  The  moment  we  allow  a  con- 
sideration of  the  ethical  consequences  of  a  belief  to  weigh  in  the 
scale  against  it,  we  are  abandoning  that  mental  attitude  of  strict 
impartiality  in  regard  to  truth  which  is  really  essential,  not  only  to 
the  scientist,  but  also  to  the  ethical  student.  It  is  far  better  to  con- 
ceive of  the  universe  as  a  moral  chaos,  if  such  our  reason  shows  it 
to  be,  than  to  have  a  moral  chaos  in  our  own  minds  ;  and  such  a 
chaos  must  result  if  we  are  led  to  subordinate  the  claims  of  rational 
thought  to  the  supposed  interests  of  ethical  theory  or  theology. 

E.  RITCHIE. 


REVIEWS   OF   BOOKS. 

The  Evolution  of  Religion.  The  Gifford  Lectures  delivered 
before  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  sessions  1890-91  and 
1891-92,  by  EDWARD  CAIRO,  LL.D.,  D.  C.  L.,  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Glasgow  :  James  Macle- 
hose  &  Sons.  London  and  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co. —  2  vols. 
pp.  xv.,  400,  334. 

In  these  two  volumes  the  new  Master  of  Balliol  has  given  us  a 
worthy  course  of  Gifford  Lectures.  He  has  understood  his  task  aright, 
and  interpreted  *  Natural  Theology '  as  equivalent  to  *  Philosophy  of 
Religion  '  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  phrase.  "  In  these  lectures,"  he 
says,  "  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to  explain  and  illustrate  a  view  of 
man's  life  which  I  believe  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  essential 
principle  of  religion  and  of  Christianity,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
necessary  result  of  the  best  lights  of  philosophy  which  have  been 
given  to  our  time."  (Vol.  II.,  p.  318.)  The  result  is  a  book  which 
is  not  only  a  notable  contribution  to  the  subject,  but  must  also  be 
regarded  as  its  author's  most  independent  and  constructive  work. 
Professor  Caird  has  at  last  got  away  from  Kant,  whose  philosophy 
has  so  long  supplied  him  with  material  for  exposition  and  criticism  ; 
he  is  here  on  his  own  ground,  an  original  investigator,  and  gives  us 
the  fruits  of  his  ripest  reflection  on  the  ultimate  problems  of  phi- 
losophy and  religion.  The  features  which  Professor  Caird  has  led 
us  to  expect  in  any  work  from  his  pen  are  conspicuous  on  every  page 
of  the  present  volume  —  the  ease  and  grace  of  movement  in  the  thin 
air  of  abstract  speculation,  the  literary  skill,  the  delicate  spiritual 
sensibility,  the  wide  knowledge  and  cosmopolitan  sympathy  in  the 
things  of  the  mind. 

The  "best  lights  "  are,  of  course,  those  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy. 
But  so  entirely  has  the  whole  matter  been  re-thought  by  Professor 
Caird  that  the  philosophical  point  of  view  might  with  greater  justice 
be  called  Cairdian  than  Hegelian.  The  work  has  the  same  kind  of 
originality,  relatively  to  the  Hegelian  view  which  inspires  it,  as  the 
late  Professor  Green's  Prolegomena  to  Ethics. 

In  stating  the  characteristic  excellences  and  the  central  stand- 
point of  these  lectures,  we  have  at  the  same  time  suggested  their 
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capital  defect.  Professor  Caird's  thought  seems  to  move  always 
within  the  circle  of  a  certain  rigid  philosophical  scheme,  a  kind  of 
intellectual  mechanism  into  which  everything  is  forced.  So  familiar 
has  long  practice  made  the  author  with  this  scheme,  that  he  never  finds 
any  difficulty  in  assigning  what  he  is  dealing  with  to  its  precise  place 
therein,  and  that  he  too  often  contents  himself  with  the  merest  sug- 
gestion to  the  reader  as  to  the  process  of  thought  necessary  to  justify 
that  assignment.  But  it  is  not  the  reader  alone  who  is  apt  to 
suffer  from  such  a  method,  its  dangerous  consequences  are  liable  to 
affect  the  author  himself.  The  very  facility  which  we  cannot  help 
admiring  is  fraught  with  danger  in  such  knotty  questions  ;  one  can- 
not but  fear  that  a  telling  habitual  phrase,  not  thoroughly  probed,  a 
convenient  and  too  easily-used  label,  not  seldom  conceals  even  from 
Professor  Caird  the  real  difficulties  of  his  position. 

The  central  thesis  of  the  lectures  is  indicated  by  the  title  —  the 
Evolution  of  Religion.  That  there  has  been  a  gradual  unfolding  of 
the  spiritual  germ,  the  God-consciousness,  in  the  mind  of  the  human 
race,  and  that  this  continuous  and  necessary  religious  development, 
rather  than  a  series  of  supernatural  and  catastrophic  divine  inter- 
positions constitutes  the  true  revelation  of  God  to  man,  —  this  is 
what  Professor  Caird  seeks  throughout  to  demonstrate,  and  this 
demonstration  of  the  necessity  of  its  evolution  he  offers  as  the 
Philosophy  of  Religion.  The  evolution  of  religion  affords  the  clue 
to  the  interpretation  at  once  of  the  peculiar  significance  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  of  its  community  of  character  with  other  religions. 
Christianity  does  not  stand  apart  from  other  religions,  in  proud  self- 
isolation  ;  the  web  of  religion  is  one  and  seamless,  and  Christianity 
itself,  if  we  are  to  have  a  philosophy  of  it,  must  be  shown  to  be  con- 
secutive and  co-terminous  with  the  other  religions  of  mankind.  Its 
distinction  and  "  uniqueness  "  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  brings  to  the  birth 
of  a  clear  self-consciousness  all  the  elements  which,  in  the  pre- 
Christian  forms  of  religion,  are  struggling  for  articulate  and  con- 
scious expression.  In  this  sense,  and  in  this  sense  alone,  Christianity 
is  the  universal  and  absolute  religion.  Nor  does  the  evolution  cease 
with  Christianity.  The  Christian  religion  itself,  as  it  now  exists,  is  the 
result  of  a  long  course  of  evolution,  —  apostolic,  catholic,  protestant, 
the  end  of  which  is  not  yet. 

This  idea  of  the  evolution  of  religion  in  general,  and  of  Christianity 
in  particular,  developed  with  great  skill  by  Professor  Caird,  is  of  un- 
doubted value.  Such  a  philosophical  interpretation  of  the  principle 
of  evolution  as  he  offers  is  specially  welcome  at  present,  when  the 
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scientific  interpretation  of  that  principle  is  being  so  extensively 
applied,  —  applied  to  the  moral  and  religious  life,  as  well  as  to  the 
physical  life  of  man.  By  his  careful  and  broad  view  of  the  process 
of  evolution,  in  itself  and  in  its  implications,  Professor  Caird  saves 
religion  not  only  from  its  enemies,  who  would  naturalize  it  and  thus, 
in  explaining,  explain  it  away,  but  also  from  the  mistaken  zeal  of 
its  friends,  who  seek  to  defend  it  by  showing  that  it  is  supernatural 
in  the  sense  of  being  unnatural.  For  the  naturalism  of  its  enemies 
and  the  supernaturalism  of  its  friends,  Professor  Caird  would  sub- 
stitute a  spiritual  view  of  religion  —  part  of  a  total  spiritual  or 
idealistic  philosophy  which  includes  nature  itself  in  spirit.  His 
method  is  an  extension  of  the  transcendental  method  of  Kant,  which 
insists  upon  penetrating  behind  the  facts,  events  or  phenomena  which 
by  the  empiricist  are  superficially  called  '  experience '  to  the  condi- 
tions or  presuppositions  of  that  experience.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
show  that  the  grand  implicate  or  presupposition  of  human  experience 
is  the  idea  of  God,  and  that  the  story  of  the  evolution  of  religion  is 
just  the  story  of  how  this  implicit  idea  of  God  has  gradually  become 
explicit  in  human  consciousness.  Instead,  therefore,  of  levelling 
down,  or  reducing  the  higher  forms  of  religion  to  the  lower,  we  must 
level  up,  and  find  in  the  lowest  the  promise  and  potency  of  the 
highest,  because  the  highest  is  in  the  lowest  already  striving  after 
realization. 

But  we  must  examine  Professor  Caird's  view  of  religious  evolution 
more  closely.  Taking  religion  in  its  broadest  possible  sense  as 
meaning  man's  "ultimate  attitude  to  the  universe,"  to  "his  whole 
natural  and  spiritual  environment,"  he  distinguishes  three  main 
stages  to  the  course  of  its  evolution,  corresponding  to  the  three 
main  factors  of  universal  reality.  In  the  first  and  second  of  these 
stages,  religion  has  not  yet  assumed  its  own  proper  form,  but  is,  so 
to  speak,  experimenting  with  the  possible  lower  forms,  until  its 
failure  with  them  forces  it  to  seek  a  higher  medium  for  its  life. 
The  first  step  is  the  objective,  when  the  mind  rests  in  nature  as  the 
ultimate  reality,  and  calls  the  world  divine.  This  is  the  stage  of 
pantheism,  and  especially  of  Greek  religion.  In  the  second  stage, 
the  subject  distinguishes  itself  from  the  object,  man  separates  himself 
from  the  world,  the  soul  finds  its  true  life  in  the  sphere  of  the 
ideal  and  the  ought,  and  its  religious  fellowship  is  with  a  holy  God 
who  dwells  apart.  This  is  the  stage  of  "ethical  monotheism,"  "a 
period  in  which  the  form  of  self-consciousness  prevails  and  determines 
both  the  consciousness  of  objects  and  that  of  God"  (I,  191).  "The 
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third,  or  final  form  of  consciousness  is  that  in  which  the  object  and 
the  self  appear,  each  in  its  proper  form,  as  distinct  yet  in  essential 
relation,  and,  therefore,  as  subordinated  to  the  consciousness  of 
God,  which  is  recognized  as  at  once  the  presupposition  and  as  the 
end  of  both.  Here,  for  the  first  time  .  .  .  God  is  known  in  the 
true  form  of  his  idea.  For  .  .  .  the  idea  of  God  is  one  with  the 
unity  which  is  at  once  the  presupposition,  the  limit,  and  the  goal  of 
our  divided  consciousness  of  the  world  and  of  ourselves  "  (I,  195). 

The  verification  of  this  law  of  religious  evolution  in  the  history  of 
religion  is  the  business  of  the  present  lectures.  The  historical  value 
of  a  scheme  which  brackets  Buddhism,  Stoicism  and  Judaism  as 
examples  of  "subjective  religion,"  and  which  finds  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Christianity  itself  a  repetition  of  the  triple  movement  of 
universal  religious  evolution,  might  well  be  seriously  questioned. 
It  is  a  philosophy  of  history  of  the  well-known  Hegelian  type,  a 
logic  into  whose  moulds  the  facts  will  only  fit  after  a  good  deal  of 
pressure.  But,  although  such  a  scheme  is  too  abstract  and  a  priori 
to  accommodate  itself  to  the  refractory  historical  matter,  and  we 
often  long,  as  we  read,  for  Aristotle's  *  Lesbian  rule,'  we  need  not 
question  its  utility  as  providing  a  point  of  view  from  which  the  facts 
of  religious  history  may  very  profitably  be  studied.  It  proves  itself 
especially  serviceable  when  brought  to  bear  upon  the  transition  from 
Judaism  to  Christianity,  though  even  here  one  cannot  help  feeling 
the  logical  strain. 

The  interest  of  the  enquiry  centres  in  the  third  stage  of  religious 
evolution,  that  of  Christianity,  the  absolute  and  universal  form  of 
religion,  "the  religion  of  spirit."  It  is  here  that  the  philosophical 
value  of  the  entire  scheme  must  be  tested.  What,  then,  is  the  idea 
of  God  "  in  its  own  proper  form  "  ?  "  God  must  be  represented  not 
merely  as  an  object  or  as  a  subject,  but  as,  what  in  idea  He  is,  the 
spiritual  principle  of  unity  which  is  above  the  distinction  of  subject 
and  object,  as  it  is  above  all  other  distinctions,  and  whic.h  is  at  once 
the  presupposition  and  the  goal,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  of  our 
finite  lives"  (II,  160).  He  is  otherwise  described  as  "a  principle 
of  life  manifested  in  each"  finite  being,  as  "a  principle  of  good, 
working  in  the  world"  (II,  76),  as  "the  highest  universal  through 
which  everything  else  is  known"  (I,  no). 

The  critical  evaluation  of  this  doctrine  of  God  would  carry  me  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  review.  I  can  only  state  the 
impression  which  the  whole  of  Professor  Caird's  discussion  of  the 
question  has  left  upon  my  mind  ;  and  this  is  that  he  has  fallen  into 
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the  very  error  of  that  "abstract  pantheism"  or  "  Spinozism"  against 
which  he  so  often  and  so  strongly  protests.  His  real  bete  noire  is  not 
pantheism  but  "  monotheism,"  as  he  rather  quaintly  but  persistently 
calls  theism  ;  and  it  is  pretty  evident  that,  in  his  extreme  anxiety  to 
avoid  this  Scylla  of  what  he  would  call  a  dualistic  or  pluralistic 
view,  he  has  fallen,  in  spite  of  himself,  into  the  Charybdis  of  a 
pantheistic  unity.  His  "principle  of  unity"  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a 
veritable  lion's  den  ;  all  the  foot-prints  are  in  one  direction.  Either 
it  is  bare  unity,  the  One  which  annuls  the  Many  ;  or  it  is  simply  the 
All,  the  ununified  totality  of  existence.  Professor  Caird's  criticism 
of  theism,  moreover,  might  be  shown  to  derive  its  chief  plausibility 
from  his  pressing  into  the  service  of  philosophic  thought  the 
spatial  metaphor  underlying  such  terms  as  "externality,"  "relation," 
"separation,"  etc.  The  result  of  such  criticism  is  a  pictorial  or 
spatial  conception  of  the  divine  unity,  rather  than  an  ethical  and 
religious,  a  spiritual  and  philosophic  interpretation  of  that  unity. 
Nor  do  I  see  how  we  can  get  a  philosophy  of  religion  from  a  theory 
which,  by  de-personalizing  both  man  and  God,  so  identifies  these 
terms  of  existence  as  to  preclude  any  relation  between  them.  Had 
space  permitted,  I  should  have  liked  further  to  trace  what  appear 
to  me  to  be  the  defects  in  Professor  Caird's  theory,  to  the  exclusive 
intellectualism  of  his  standpoint,  and  to  point  out  the  effects  of  this 
intellectualism  upon  his  treatment  of  the  problems  of  evil  and  of 
personal  immortality,  and  upon  his  interpretation  of  Christianity. 
Taking  the  book  as  a  whole,  I  venture  to  express  the  opinion 
that,  while  we  have  to  thank  Professor  Caird  for  much  fresh  and 
suggestive  thinking  on  the  subject,  and  no  student  can  fail  to  derive 
impulse  and  elevation  from  contact  with  such  a  teacher,  yet  our 
chief  debt  to  him  lies  in  the  fact  that,  through  the  very  defects  of 
his  own  solution,  he  has  set  for  us  anew,  and  with  a  new  precision, 
the  problem  of  the  philosophy  of  religion.  TAMES  SETH 

Platon.     Sa  philosophic,  prece'dee  d'un  aperc^u  de  sa  vie  et  de 
ses  dents.     Par  CH.  BENARD.     Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  pp.  543. 

French  'Platonism  has  rarely  been  very  profound.  In  matters  of 
philological  erudition  the  French  depend  almost  wholly  on  their 
neighbors  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  for  the  philosophic  exegesis  of 
Plato  they  too  often  content  themselves  with  a  quaint  mixture  of 
common  sense  and  neo-Platonic  mysticism,  set  off  by  rhetorical 
phrases  about  Plato  as  the  father  of  idealism  and  the  precursor  of 
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that  spiritualism  which  Descartes  and  M.  Cousin  are  supposed  to 
have  established  as  the  basis  of  sound  philosophizing  and  the  main- 
stay of  religion  and  morality.  Instead  of  grappling  closely  with 
definite  psychological  and  historical  problems,  they  are  prone  to 
discourse  eloquently  of  the  achievements  of  that  mythological 
entity,  la  Dialectique,  or  describe  the  gnostic  evolutions  of  the  Idea. 

An  exception  to  this  disparaging  generalization  might  perhaps  be 
made  in  favor  of  the  ingenious  book  of  M.  Alfred  Fouillee,  one  of 
the  ablest  representatives  of  the  psychological  movement  in  French 
philosophy  that  dates  from  Taine.  But  M.  FouilleVs  book  was  a 
youthful  production,  and,  though  he  has  published  a  second  edition, 
he  has  not  seen  fit  to  revise  his  appreciations  in  the  light  of  maturer 
thought,  nor  to  qualify  himself  for  his  task  by  closer  study  of  the 
Platonic  text. 

M.  Charles  Bdnard's  recently  published  work  on  Platan  et  sa 
philosophic  does  not  claim  to  fill  this  gap  in  French  literature,  —  to 
do  for  France  what  Zeller  and  Susemihl  have  done  for  Germany, 
what  Grote  and  Jowett  have  done  for  England.  The  book,  so  the 
preface  informs  us,  is  addressed  not  to  savants  and  scholars  by 
profession,  but  to  the  enlightened  public.  Doubtful  and  disputed 
problems  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  are  generally  dismissed  with  a 
brief  citation  of  the  German  authorities  sic  et  non,  and  the  cavalier 
remark,  "Nous  n'approfondirons  pas  cette  question-la."  But  M. 
Benard  (rightly)  believes  that,  after  setting  aside  disputable  matters 
and  making  allowance  for  the  elusive,  negative,  and  purely  dialecti- 
cal character  of  much  of  Plato's  writing,  there  still  remains  a 
considerable  body  of  intelligible,  distinct  Platonic  doctrine.  And 
this  body  of  doctrine  he  endeavors  to  set  forth  for  the  young 
student  and  general  reader  with  French  clearness  of  statement  and 
symmetry  of  arrangement. 

His  method  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  latest  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  Platonism  in  England,  also  nominally  addressed 
to  the  enlightened  public.  Mr.  Walter  Pater's  book  is  a  master- 
piece of  what  Mrs.  Ward  calls  "historic  translation."  He  enables 
us  to  feel  in  a  concrete,  vivid  way  Plato's  attitude  towards  the 
speculative,  the  moral,  the  political  world  of  the  fourth  century, 
B.  c.  But  he  does  not  retain  Plato's  cadres,  nor  in  any  large 
measure  his  technical  vocabulary.  It  is  all  translated  into  terms  of 
modern  feeling  and  ninteenth  century  culture.  There  is  nothing  of 
this  historic  translation  to  be  found  in  M.  Benard's  book. 

He  adopts  for  a  ground  plan  the  implicit  division  of  the  Platonic 
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philosophy  into  dialectic,  physics,  including  religion,  and  ethics,  with 
a  supplementary  chapter  on  aesthetics.  This,  I  think,  is  a  judicious 
compromise  between  the  purely  abstract,  systematic  scheme  of 
Zeller,  and  Grote's  disconnected  analyses  of  the  several  dialogues. 
Extended  resume's  and  quotations  of  the  more  important  dialogues 
can  easily  be  fitted  into  this  scheme,  and  we  are  not  obliged  to 
abstract  altogether  from  the  concrete  literary  form  in  which  the 
thought  of  Plato  is  embodied.  These  larger  divisions  are  broken  up 
into  chapters  and  paragraphs  answering  to  every  topic  and  problem 
of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  the  compartments  thus  provided  are 
filled  up  with  a  selection  of  notes  taken  mainly  from  the  author's 
French  predecessors,  from  Zeller,  Teichmiiller,  and  Grote.  This,  at 
least,  is  my  judgment  of  the  genesis  of  the  book.  One  would  not 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  it  is  in  the  main  a  reproduction  of  old 
cahiers  dictated  to  the  professor's  pupils.  The  result  is  as  sound 
and  sensible  a  compendium  of  Platonism  as  could  be  compiled  by 
an  intelligent  literary  craftsman  unendowed  with  any  special,  delicate 
critical  tact,  penetrating,  philosophic  insight,  or  independent,  first- 
hand scholarship. 

The  least  adequate  portion  of  Mr.  Be'nard's  exposition  is  naturally 
the  dialectic,  dealing  with  the  Platonic  logic  and  metaphysics.  Mr. 
Pater  has  given  us  an  incomparable  impressionist  picture  of  the 
theory  of  ideas  as  it  affects  an  intelligent  modern  student.  And 
German  scholars  have  reproduced  it  with  all  the  categories  and 
technicalities  of  an  indefatigable  erudition.  It  remains  only  to 
connect  this  philological  presentation  of  the  doctrine  with  the  philo- 
sophical interpretation  that  naturally  suggests  itself  when  it  is 
studied  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  philosophy  and  the  results  of 
modern  psychology,  — to  correlate  the  two,  not  by  fantastic  analogies, 
but  in  definite,  intelligible  fashion.  We  must  not  merely  repeat  that 
Plato  hypostasized  general  terms,  or  reproduce  pedantically  his 
mythology.  We  must  learn  to  appreciate  the  psychological  necessity 
that  drove  him  to  these  paradoxes  in  the  attempt  to  solve  those 
ultimate  epistemological  problems  that  make  confusion  worse 
confounded  of  much  of  the  literature  of  the  new  psychology  to-day. 
In  view  of  the  voluminous  existing  literature  of  the  subject,  any 
new  interpretation  that  does  not  accomplish  this  is  a  mere  waste  of 
words. 

Under  the  head  of  physics  M.  Benard  presents  a  convenient 
re'sume'  (chiefly  from  the  Timaeus,  the  Phaedo,  the  Phaedrus,  and  the 
Republic)  of  what  in  heavy  modern  phrase  we  call  Plato's  anthro- 
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pology,  cosmology,  and  theology.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  else- 
where that  this  part  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  is  to  be  interpreted 
in  the  main  as  a  poetical  expression  of  Plato's  moral  and  aesthetic 
preferences  and  repugnances.  It  is  not  to  be  scrutinized  as  a 
closely-reasoned,  scientific  system,  but  as  a  fancy  sketch  of  a  literary 
artist  whom  the  undeveloped  science  of  his  time  left  free  to  fill  in 
the  details  of  his  picture  of  the  world  according  to  his  pleasure. 
The  task  of  the  critic  here  is  merely  to  show  how  ingeniously  Plato 
employed  the  conjectural  science  of  his  time  in  his  polemic  against 
Democritean  materialism,  or  for  the  symbolic  expression  of  certain 
favorite  moral  and  aesthetic  ideas.  To  catalogue  and  classify  this 
poetic  symbolism  as  so  much  science,  is  futile. 

The  third  part,  entitled  ethical  and  practical  philosophy,  is  the 
longest  and  most  readable  portion  of  the  book.  It  deals  with  ethics 
proper,  politics,  and,  in  an  appendix,  with  education  and  aesthetics. 
But  even  here  we  find  a  mechanical  system  of  Plato's  literal  state- 
ments, rather  than  a  free  exposition  of  the  central  genetic  thoughts 
that  lend  to  his  works  their  permanent  interest.  We  do  not  really 
understand  Plato  the  better  for  being  told  after  Zeller  that  the  idea 
of  good  is  the  basis  of  the  Platonic  ethics,  or  that  the  object  of  the 
Republic  is  to  create  by  thought  the  image  of  the  perfect  State. 
But  the  Platonic  ethics  acquires  a  real  significance  when  we  study  it 
as  the  first  attempt  to  solve  what  is  still  the  crux  of  our  latest 
systems  of  ethics,  namely,  the  problem  of  finding,  through 
psychology  and  the  study  of  social  conditions,  theoretically  adequate 
and  dialectically  consistent  ethical  sanctions  for  minds  no  longer 
accessible  to  the  sanctions  of  custom  and  the  traditional  religion. 
And  the  Republic  becomes  something  more  than  the  day-dream  of  a 
visionary,  when  we  read  it  as  the  despairing  protest  of  a  superior 
type  of  Carlyle  or  Ruskin,  —  idealizing  the  rigid  conservatism  of  a 
rival  state  in  his  passionate  reaction  against  the  unbridled  individ- 
ualism of  a  democracy  that  actually  did  'shoot  Niagara'  within 
ten  years  of  his  death. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  their  many  limitations,  these  chapters 
will  be  found  very  serviceable  to  those  who  wish  a  systematic 
summary  of  Plato's  utterances.  The  English  or  German  student 
will  hardly  need  them,  having  better  books  in  his  own  language ; 
but  the  book  will  doubtless  prove  useful  in  France.  Before  it  can 
be  safely  put  into  the  student's  hands,  it  must  be  reprinted.  The 
printing  of  the  Greek  quotations  that  adorn,  or  rather  disfigure, 
these  pages  is  a  disgrace  to  French  scholarship.  The  number  of 
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what  may  be  most  charitably  called  'misprints'  runs  up  into  the 
hundreds  or  thousands.  The  breathings  and  diphthongs  are  invari- 
ably wrong,  and  as  for  accents,  it  would  have  been  far  better  to 
omit  them  altogether  in  the  fearless  old  fashion  of  Ruskin  and 
Schopenhauer.  But  this  is  not  the  worst.  Sentences  are  left  devoid 
of  meaning  or  syntax  by  omission  of  the  keystone  word ;  whole 
phrases  are  so  pied  that  even  conjectural  restoration  is  impossible ; 
and  if  the  reader  in  despair  endeavors  to  consult  the  Platonic  text, 
not  infrequently  the  reference  is  too  vague  for  verification  or  is  itself 
misprinted.  Technical  expressions  not  employed  by  Plato  are 
invented  by  false  analogy,  and  words  and  forms  unknown  to  the 
Greek  language  are  recklessly  coined ;  e.  g.,  /xi^o-is  for  /W-I/^/AT;  as 
correlate  of  dfa/Av^cns,  d^op^r]  as  feminine  of  a/xo/x/>os.  The  printing 
of  the  few  German  and  Latin  citations  is  not  much  better.  It  is 
incomprehensible  how  a  scholar  with  a  reputation  to  lose,  and  a 
publishing  house  of  good  standing,  could  send  forth  a  scientific 
book  in  this  condition.  PAUL  SHOREY> 

Plato  and  Platonism.  A  series  of  Lectures,  by  WALTER 
PATER,  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  New  York  and 
London,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1893.  —  pp.  vii,  256. 

Pater's  book  on  Plato  and  Platonism,  like  all  of  Pater's  books, 
unites  very  exact  scholarship  with  the  nicest  sense  of  artistic  form. 
The  author  of  Appreciations  and  Imaginary  Portraits  has  approached 
the  writings  of  Plato  not  so  much  in  the  spirit  of  a  philosopher  as  in 
that  of  a  student  and  expounder  of  the  aesthetic.  And  herein  he 
shows  a  skilful  hand.  It  is  the  literary  aspects  of  these  ten  lectures 
rather  than  the  exposition  of  Plato's  philosophy,  that  give  the  book 
its  chief  charm  and  value,  though  the  student  of  philosophy,  too,  will 
find  the  volume  suggestive,  especially  on  Plato's  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment and  aesthetics,  which  latter  Pater  finds  intimately  connected 
with  Platonic  Ethics.  In  fact,  for  the  Greeks  as  a  people  the  notions 
of  beauty  and  the  good  were  indissolubly  connected.  So  in  the  Re- 
public, Plato  conceives  virtue  to  be  a  sort  of  harmony  and  beauty  of 
the  soul,  and  the  discovery  and  appreciation  of  this  harmony,  music, 
beauty  in  the  world  without  and  within,  is,  as  Pater  supposes,  the 
essence  of  Plato's  philosophy.  It  is  "  but  the  sympathetic  apprecia- 
tion of  a  kind  of  music  in  the  very  nature  of  things."  And  '*  to  trace 
that  thread  of  physical  color,  entwined  throughout,  and  multiplied 
sometimes  into  large  tapestried  figures,"  is  the  business  of  the 
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student  of  the  Dialogues,  as  he  reads  them.  So  it  is  as  an  art 
lover  that  Pater  comes  to  Plato,  and  it  is  this  side  of  Plato's 
philosophy  that  receives  most  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  author. 
One  is  very  glad,  too,  to  have  so  masterly  and  sympathetic  a  spirit  to 
interpret  for  us  this  aspect  of  Platonism.  Jowett's  Introductions 
have  done  much,  but  we  have  no  volume  which  sets  forth  in  such 
clear  and  charming  way  the  literary,  aesthetic,  and  political  features 
of  this  philosophy.  It  is  not  a  book  which  he  who  'runs  may  read,' 
though  a  very  interesting  volume.  It  is  less  readable  than  some  of 
the  preceding  works  of  Pater,  owing  partly  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  volume,  as  a  series  of  lectures 
delivered  to  university  students,  has  an  academical  air.  One  may 
not  take  an  easy  pace  and  keep  even  with  the  writer,  and  unless  a  sharp 
lookout  is  kept  up  all  the  way  much  will  elude  the  reader.  It  is  not 
a  book  for  a  summer  holiday,  nor  will  the  entirely  uninitiated  in  the 
Platonic  and  Greek  philosophy  be  able  to  keep  step  with  the 
author's  pages  at  all.  The  style  itself  is  frequently  involved  to  a 
degree  that  is  surprising  in  so  great  a  stylist,  and  this,  added  to  the 
character  of  the  subject-matter,  will  not  increase  the  popularity  of 
the  work.  Students  of  philosophy,  however,  and  of  Greek  literature, 
who  already  know  their  Plato  more  or  less  minutely,  will  find  a  deal 
of  delight  in  the  book  and  no  little  enlightenment.  Those  persons 
who  are  in  quest  of  the  conventional  treatise  on  the  metaphysics  of 
Plato  will  not  turn  to  this  quarter.  The  main  features,  however,  of 
this  side  of  his  philosophy  are  given  us  in  luminous  exposition,  and 
there  are  side  lights  thrown  on  numberless  details,  apparently  trivial 
matters  ordinarily  neglected  or  not  seen,  but  to  which  Pater  skilfully 
gives  a  meaning  and  importance.  Many  will  read  the  book  because 
Pater  wrote  it,  and  all  will  have  some  good  from  it,  though  in  various 
degrees  ;  in  any  case,  valuable  service  has  been  done  for  the  study  of 
Plato,  and  a  valuable  contribution  to  higher  English  prose.  The 
philosophical  genealogy  of  Platonism  is  admirably  given  in  the 
first  five  lectures  (in  a  highly  polished  and  artistic,  though  exotic, 
English) :  Plato  and  the  Doctrine  of  Motion  ;  Plato  and  the  Doctrine 
of  Rest ;  Plato  and  the  Doctrine  of  Number  ;  Plato  and  Sokrates  ; 
Plato  and  the  Sophists.  In  these  five  lectures  Pater  portrays 
Plato  the  Philosopher  as  the  lineal  descendant  of  Herakleitos, 
Parmenides,  Pythagoras,  Sokrates,  and  as  not  a  little  influenced 
by  that  much  maligned  band  of  teachers,  the  Sophists.  The  sixth 
lecture,  on  "The  Genius  of  Plato"  —  a  study  of  Plato's  person- 
ality, literary  and  art  characteristics  —  was  published  a  year  and 
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a  half  ago  in  the  Contemporary,  and  is  a  model  appreciation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  founder  of  idealism.  A  lecture  follows  on  the 
"Doctrine  of  Plato,"  wherein  the  theory  of  ideas  and  the  Dialectic 
are  handled.  The  eighth  is  a  clever  essay  on  Lacedaemon,  and 
the  ninth  treats  the  Republic.  The  series  is  concluded  by  a 
short  chapter  on  the  aesthetics  of  Plato.  Pater,  in  pursuing  the 
historic  method  of  criticism,  as  distinguished  from  what  he  calls  the 
dogmatic  and  eclectic,  describes  the  evolution  of  Plato's  philosoph- 
ical ideas  from  the  earliest  Greek  philosophy.  He  puts  Plato  before 
us  in  his  literary  and  intellectual  '  environment,'  exhibits  him  as  the 
natural  historical  product  of  what  had  gone  before.  So  his  aim  is 
not  apologetic  nor  propagandic,  but  is  simply  "  to  put  Plato  in  his 
natural  place,"  as  a  result  of  antecedent  and  contemporary  move- 
ments of  Greek  speculation,  of  Greek  life  generally  ;  and  all  this 
Pater  does  in  very  graceful,  if  not  very  exhaustive  manner.  The 
influence  of  Herakleitos  on  Plato  (in  early  life,  under  the  tuition  of 
Kratylos,  Plato  is  said  to  have  been  a  follower  of  Herakleitos)  was, 
according  to  Pater,  one  of  antagonism*  or  reaction.  This,  though 
partly  true,  is  not  the  whole  truth,  and  if  not  absolutely  incorrect  is 
very  open  to  misunderstanding.  The  influence  of  Herakleitos  is 
hardly  more  one  of  antagonism  than  is  that  of  Parmenides.  Plato 
sees  in  the  visible  world  (TO  oparov)  only  the  transitory,  the  perpetual 
"Flux,"  the  "Becoming"  of  Herakleitos,  and  it  is  only  in  a  tran- 
scendental, supersensual  world  that  Plato  finds  the  permanent,  the 
unchanging,  the  "  one  "  of  Parmenides.  The  world,  as  it  appeared 
to  the  eyes  of  Herakleitos,  was  in  continuous  transition,  in 
unceasing  process  of  "becoming."  In  so  far  Plato  agrees  with 
Herakleitos,  only  he  goes  farther.  Unsatisfied  with  such  fleeting, 
uncertain  objects  of  knowledge  (which,  as  something  certain,  implies 
a  correspondingly  fixed  object)  he  created  in  his  metaphysics  a 
constant  world  of  ideas  corresponding  to  the  constant  in  our  notion. 
This  influence,  therefore,  is  not  antagonistic  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
Herakleitean  Doctrine  is  incorporated  by  Plato  in  his  own,  only 
Plato's  metaphysics  do  not  stop  here,  but,  taking  a  further  step  with 
Parmenides,  he  discovers  his  permanent,  unchanging  world  of  ideas. 
In  his  metaphysic  Plato  as  little  takes  sides  with  Parmenides,  whom 
he  revered  as  "father,"  as  he  does  with  the  philosopher  of  Ephesus, 
but  he  accepts  the  position  of  both  and  makes  them  supplement 
each  other,  finding  the  flux  of  Herakleitos  in  the  fleeting  shadows  of 
the  sensible  world  —  and  the  Parmenidean  "one  "  in  the  unchanging 
world  of  eternal  ideas.  And  these  two  conceptions,  one-sided  when 
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taken  alone,  Plato  carries  into  his  political  philosophy  and  theory  of 
state,  as  Pater  suggestively  points  out.  The  fluid,  mobile,  inconstant 
Herakleitean  element  Plato  finds  in  the  Athenian  government,  and 
the  stable,  fixed,  Parmenidean  he  finds  exemplified  in  the  Spartan 
State;  it  is  the  contrast  of  the  'centrifugal,'  dissolving,  changing 
character  of  the  Ionian,  with  the  'centripetal,'  unifying,  conservative 
character  of  the  Dorian.  This  parallel  in  Platonic  metaphysics  and 
the  Platonic  theory  of  Government,  the  consistent  correspondence  of 
the  two,  as  Pater  notes  it  in  his  chapter  on  Lacedaemon,  though  not 
exactly  a  new  interpretation,  is  most  instructively  and  luminously 
handled. 

In  the  matter  of  translations  which  Pater  has  made  from  the 
Dialogues  and  which  he  uses  without  stint,  one  is  somewhat  disap- 
pointed. They  fall  much  below  the  rest  of  the  volume.  After 
reading  Jowett  one  will  not  care  for  the  rendering  of  Pater.  In  a 
quotation  from  the  Republic  (p.  97)  Pater  translates  :  "  Some  very 
small  number  then  (says  the  Platonic  Socrates)  is  left,  of  those  who 
in  worthy  fashion  hold  converse  with  philosophy  :  either,  it  may 
be,  some  soul  of  in-born  worth  and  well  brought  up,  to  which  it  has 
happened  to  be  exiled  in  a  foreign  land,  holding  to  philosophy  by  a 
tie  of  nature,  and  through  lack  of  those  who  will  corrupt  it ;  or  when 
it  may  chance  that  a  great  soul  comes  to  birth  in  an  insignificant 
state,  to  the  politics  of  which  it  gives  no  heed,  because  it  thinks 
them  despicable  :  perhaps  a  certain  fraction  also,  of  good  parts,  may 
come  to  philosophy  from  some  other  craft,  through  a  just  contempt 
of  that."  This  very  crooked  sentence  is  typical  of  much  of  Pater's 
translating,  and  the  large  number  of  phrases  (most  of  them  happy 
and  exact  in  themselves)  strung  thus  together  lead  the  reader  a 
tortuous  road  that  is  hard  travelling.  "  Spray  beneath  a  driven 
wind  "  (p.  98)  is  less  intelligible  than  with  the  active  form  of  the 
participle.  Pater  has  a  way  of  giving  a  certain  energy  to  his  style 
by  the  device  of  the  interjection,  and  although  it  is  skilfully  used  in 
many  instances,  one  nevertheless  feels  that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
trick,  and  this  juggling  impresses  the  reader  as  unworthy  of  so  high 
and  serious  an  exponent  of  literary  art. 

The  author  makes  some  clear-sighted  observations  on  the  Sophists, 
whom  he,  like  most  writers  since  Grote,  takes  somewhat  under  his 
protection.  He  finds  the  chief  fault  of  Sophistry,  in  the  mind  of 
Plato,  was  "that  for  it  no  real  things  existed."  He  further  regards 
the  Sophists  as  the  products  of  the  Athenian  spirit  rather  than  as 
the  makers  of  it ;  and  it  is  patent  that  they  were  the  legitimate 
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offspring  of  the  democracy  of  Athens  and  of  the  regnant  ideas  of 
individualism,  ideas  with  which  the  political  atmosphere  of  Athens 
in  the  fifth  century  was  rife.  "The  great  sophist,"  he  says,  "was 
indeed  the  Athenian  public  itself,  Athens,  as  the  willing  victim  of 
its  own  gifts,  its  own  flamboyancy,  well-nigh  worn  out  now  by  the 
mutual  friction  of  its  own  parts,  given  over  completely  to  hazardous 
political  experiment  with  the  irresponsibility  which  is  ever  the  great 
vice  of  democracy,  ever  ready  to  float  away  anywhither,  to  misunder- 
stand, or  forget,  or  discredit,  its  own  past."  The  real  Sophist,  then, 
was  the  public  of  Athens,  which  had  for  its  disciples  the  professional 
teachers  of  individual  success,  the  iconoclasts  of  the  old  faith,  the 
founders  of  scepticism,  the  followers  of  the  powers  that  be.  And 
these  children  of  the  time  had  a  reflex  influence  on  it,  —  two  facts 
not  ordinarily  made  prominent  enough. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  Pater's  genius,  he  has 
much  to  say  on  the  ^Esthetics  of  Plato,  —  in  fact  it  is  this  side  of 
Plato,  as  above  remarked,  that  offers  most  attraction  to  the  author. 
In  Plato  he  finds  the  first  philosopher  who  speculated  at  all  about 
the  beautiful.  "  Before  him  [Plato],  you  know,  there  had  been  no 
theorising  about  the  beautiful,  its  place  in  life,  and  the  like  ;  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  the  earliest  critic  of  the  fine  arts.  He 
anticipates  the  modern  notion  that  art  as  such  has  no  end  but  its 
own  perfection —  '  art  for  art's  sake.'  "  The  ethical  influence  of  the 
aesthetic  is  made  prominent  in  Plato's  construction  of  the  Perfect 
City,  and  he  understands  fully  how  great  is  the  moral  worth  of 
poetry  and  the  fine  arts.  "  It  is  life  itself,  action  and  character,  he 
proposes  to  color  ;  to  get  something  of  that  irrepressible  conscience 
of  art,  that  spirit  of  control,  into  the  general  course  of  life,  above  all 
into  its  energetic  or  impassioned  acts."  The  poetry,  the  architec- 
ture, the  music,  the  art,  with  which  Plato  means  to  grace  his  ideal 
Republic,  and  thereby  serve  the  ethical  education  of  its  people,  are 
severely  Dorian,  on  large  plain  lines.  The  daily  study  and  observa- 
ation  of  this  severe,  monastic  art  tend  to  inspire  in  the  beholders 
corresponding  ethical  notions,  —  order,  rigid  discipline,  self-control. 

WM.  HAMMOND. 

Genetic  Philosophy.      By  DAVID   JAYNE    HILL.      New  York, 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1893. — pp.  xiii,  382. 

The  work  consists  of  an  introduction  on  philosophic  method  and 
ten  chapters  of  "geneses"  —the  geneses  respectively  of  matter, 
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life,  consciousness,  feeling,  thought,  will,  art,  morality,  religion,  and 
science.  The  introduction  declares  that  the  individual,  esoteric, 
speculative  traits  of  philosophy  have  brought  it  into  merited  disre- 
pute from  which  it  can  be  rescued  only  by  adopting  the  scientific 
method  (here  called  "genetic").  Philosophy  need  not  begin  with  a 
theory  of  knowledge  or  with  an  inquiry  into  human  faculty  ;  its 
function  is  simply  to  extend  and  unify  the  results  of  the  special 
sciences  (pp.  7,  8,  and  25).  Now,  since  the  sciences  deal  with 
phenomena  only,  the  sole  content  of  knowledge,  philosophical  as 
well  as  scientific,  is  the  phenomenal  process.  Ontology  is  thus 
ruled  out,  and  the  work  of  science  and  philosophy  completed  as 
soon  as  every  fact  is  referred  to  its  serial  relation  in  the  actual  order 
of  phenomena  (p.  16). 

This  avowal  of  phenomenalism  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  a 
Kantian  'removal  of  knowledge  to  make  room  for  faith,'  for  in  spite 
of  the  author's  premises  the  thing-in-itself  remains  for  him  an  object 
of  knowledge.  The  geneses  of  which  he  treats  are  not  merely 
chronological  first  things  but  also,  in  part,  metaphysical  dpxaf.  He 
even  affirms  the  paradox  that  "scientific  monism  opens  an  invisible 
world  of  reality  transcending  the  world  of  phenomena"  (p.  371).  The 
contradiction  here  between  avowed  method  and  declared  result  is  so 
palpable  that  we  may  be  pardoned  for  asking  how  it  has  been  able 
to  creep  between  the  covers  of  a  single  volume.  The  introduction 
answers  the  question.  The  ancient  fallacy  of  confounding  object- 
of-consciousness  with  object-beyond-consciousness  is  committed  by 
tacitly  identifying  the  real  order  of  phenomena  (/>.,  the  order  actually 
observed)  with  states  of  reality  or  aspects  of  being  (cf.  pp.  10  and  12). 
That  the  fallacy  should  reappear  in  this  undisguised  form  so  soon 
after  Karl  Pearson  published  his  spirited  protest  against  it  in  the 
Grammar  of  Science  is  somewhat  surprising. 

The  subject-matter  has  only  such  unity  as  results  from  the  ever- 
present  purpose  of  seeking  the  first  and  simplest  fact  in  each  field. 
Accordingly  the  contents  of  the  volume  can  best  be  described  by 
indicating  the  leading  thought  of  each  chapter.  Chapter  I  argues 
from  the  correlation  of  subject  and  object  in  sensation  and  from  the 
necessity  for  a  cause  of  sensations  to  the  reality  of  matter.  Physical 
science  is  also  made  to  witness  that  matter  is  essentially  dynamic 
and  essentially  one.  Chapter  II  concludes  that  life  is  "merely  a 
special  mode  of  molecular  activity."  Chapter  III  maintains  that 
consciousness  is  constituted  of  "  the  psychic  aspects  of  a  great  many 
cerebral  cells  unified  through  the  organic  unity  of  an  organized 
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brain."  Here,  then,  is  reality  which  is  on  one  side  material  or 
dynamic,  on  the  other  side  conscious.  Chapter  IV  finds  the  origin 
of  pleasurable  feeling,  the  aesthetic  included,  in  an  integration  of 
variety  with  unity  which  harmonizes  with  the  basal  rhythm  of  the 
conscious  life.  Chapter  V  infers  from  the  intelligibility  of  nature 
that  the  categories  of  the  mind  must  be  also  categories  of  reality, 
and  that  the  dynamical  processes  of  nature  must  be  at  the  same 
time  determinations  of  thought.  Chapter  VI  clinches  this  argument 
by  claiming  that  in  our  own  volition  we  have  direct  consciousness  of , 
the  union  of  thought  and  energy.  Chapter  VII  finds  the  genesis 
of  art  in  the  play-impulse.  Chapter  VIII  interprets  morality  in 
essential  agreement  with  Dr.  Martineau.  Chapter  IX  discovers  the 
origin  of  religion  in  the  wonder  and  sense  of  dependence  experi- 
enced by  primitive  men  in  contemplating  the  imposing  phenomena 
of  nature.  Its  objective  basis  is  the  truth  proved  in  preceding 
chapters  that  the  reality  of  the  universe  is  will.  Chapter  X  affirms 
that  the  culmination  of  science  is  recognition  of  the  "real  unity  of 
mind  and  matter  "  in  will.  But,  as  will  and  reason  go  together,  the 
reality  of  the  universe  is  dynamic  reason. 

Nothing  new  is  discoverable  in  these  views  taken  separately,  but 
taken  together  they  are  odd  companions.  Traditional  theism,  for 
instance,  will  scarcely  know  itself  in  company  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  real  unity  of  mind  and  matter,  brain  and  thought.  Science  too, 
we  fancy,  will  be  shocked  to  find  how  much  it  knows  about  the 
Supreme  Being.  We  surmise  that  the  less  speculative  parts  of 
President  Hill's  work  will  prove  the  more  valuable.  The  chapters 
on  Life  and  Art,  in  particular,  contain  not  a  little  information  that 
will  be  useful  to  students  who  must  draw  from  secondary  sources. 
That  what  is  distinctly  philosophical,  however,  does  not  accomplish 
the  desired  rehabilitation  of  philosophy,  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  defective  method  already  mentioned.  An  attempt  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being  in  the  entire  absence  of  a  theory  of 
knowledge  is  an  anachronism.  Whether  we  go  "back  to  Kant"  or 
not,  we  must  at  least  face  the  sphinx  of  epistemology  and  guess  her 
riddle.  The  author's  failure  to  do  this  involves  him  in  inevitable 
inconsistencies.  Thus,  on  page  10  he  says  that  science  "does 
not  assume  any  theory  of  knowledge."  "  It  adopts  no  principle 
whatever,  but  simply  credits  an  indisputable  fact,  namely,  that  we 
see  with  our  eyes  and  that  things  seen  are  to  us  objects."  On  the 
very  next  page  we  are  told  that  "every  natural  law  is  simply  a 
universal  fact  stated  generally."  Now,  if  a  'fact'  is  the  same  as 
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a  'phenomenon,'  we  might  well  ask  whether  there  could  be  a 
"universal  fact"  to  any  except  a  universal  consciousness.  Any 
other  consciousness  could  get  at  the  universal  in  nature  only  by 
observation  plus  some  "principle."  Again,  on  page  u  the  ideal 
extension  in  time  and  space  of  the  order  of  observed  phenomena  is 
defended  on  the  ground  that  this  order  "  excludes  every  contradictory 
order,  under  like  conditions."  This  looks  very  much  like  assuming 
the  "principle"  of  the  uniformity  of  nature.  More  clearly  incon- 
sistent, if  possible,  are  two  statements  on  page  12.  The  law  of 
causation  is  here  declared  to  be  the  '•''last  word  of  science,  not  its 
first  word,"  yet  it  is  called  "the  one  universal  that  binds  together 
all  phenomena  and  gives  unity  and  coherence  to  all  knowledge." 
Now,  that  which  "gives  unity  and  coherence  to  all  knowledge" 
cannot  itself  be  a  product  of  knowledge,  a  "last  word  of  science," 
but  must  be  a  presupposition  or  principle  involved  in  knowledge 
from  the  start.  And  yet  the  author  claims  that  his  method  assumes 
no  principle  and  needs  no  theory  of  knowledge  !  The  same  unsteadi- 
ness appears  in  statements  regarding  the  relation  of  ultimate  unity 
in  reality  to  the  possibility  of  inference.  In  one  passage  (p.  14) 
science  is  said  to  have  proved  that  nature  is  not  disconnected, 
yet  the  immediately  preceding  sentences  show  that  the  ground  of 
inference  itself  is  this  basal  unity  or  rationality  of  reality. 

This  is  the  result  of  trying  to  climb  up  into  metaphysics  without 
preliminary  epistemological  criticism.  The  sciences,  of  course,  get 
on  best  when  they  are  not  too  introspective.  But  the  extra-scientific 
principles  involved  even  in  scientific  cognition  await  investigation  at 
the  very  threshold  of  philosophy. 

A  few  oversights  in  the  author's  theistic  argument  should  be 
mentioned.  Chapter  III  does  not  even  mention  the  well-known 
difficulty  of  correlating  the  unity  of  consciousness  with  the  multi- 
plicity of  brain  elements.  To  imagine  that  the  "  organic  unity  "  of 
the  brain  supplies  the  needed  parallel  for  the  unity  of  the  mental  life 
is  to  deceive  ourselves  with  words.  For  "organic  unity"  means 
simply  that  the  resultant  (or  correlate)  of  brain  dynamics,  /.  e., 
consciousness,  is  unitary ;  the  multiplicity  of  the  real  components 
remains. 

The  argument  from  the  intelligibility  of  the  world  to  the  immanence 
of  reason  in  it  is,  when  properly  managed,  an  effective  weapon  for 
theism,  but  when  the  author  says  (p.  199)  that,  because  rocks  can  be 
known,  therefore  they  are  thoughts  as  well  as  things,  he  asks  us 
to  admit  the  suspicious  major,  "Whatever  can  be  an  object  of 
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knowledge  embodies  thought."  No  doubt  the  object,  as  content  of 
consciousness,  embodies  the  thought  of  the  knower,  but  how  prove 
that  the  real  object  embodies  the  thought  of  a  second  mind  ?  The 
intelligibility  of  the  world  is  simply  the  most  general  of  the  facts  of 
adaptation  upon  which  the  teleological  proof  rests.  To  affirm  that 
we  can  know  only  that  in  which  another's  thought  is  immanent  is  to 
beg  the  question. 

The  doctrine  that  volition  yields  immediate  consciousness  of  the 
union  of  thought  and  energy  is  scarcely  confirmed  by  psychology. 
The  best  recent  analysis  of  conscious  effort,  that  of  Professor  James, 
fully  confirms  these  words  of  Hume:  "The  motion  of  our  body 
follows  upon  the  command  of  our  will.  Of  this  we  are  every 
moment  conscious.  But  the  means  by  which  this  is  effected,  the 
energy  by  which  the  will  performs  so  extraordinary  an  operation,  — 
of  this  we  are  so  far  from  being  immediately  conscious,  that  it  must 
forever  escape  our  most  diligent  inquiry  "  (Inquiry,  Sec.  VII).  As 
Professor  James  points  out,  volition  is  ultimately  mere  direction  of 
attention  ;  it  expends  itself  upon  thoughts  only,  and  leaves  the 
connection  between  our  thoughts  and  the  forces  of  nature  (brain) 
utterly  opaque.  The  forms  of  energy  called  brain  molecules  are  as 
foreign  to  the  subjective  consciousness  as  are  the  fixed  stars.  We 
are  thus  thrown  back  upon  the  initial  problem  of  how  we  know 
objective  energy  at  all. 

Further  criticism  need  not  be  urged.  Enough  has  been  said  to 
show  the  dependence  of  even  the  "genetic  method"  upon  the 
answers  one  gives  to  the  problems  proposed  by  Plato  and  Kant. 

GEORGE  A.  COE. 

The  Meaning  and  the  Method  of  Life :  A  Search  for  Religion 
in  Biology.  By  GEORGE  M.  GOULD,  A.M.,  M.D.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York  and  London,  1893.  —  pp.  297. 

God  is  Life,  and  biology  is  theology.  These  are  the  fundamental 
propositions  on  which  the  author  of  the  work  in  hand  constructs  the 
outline  of  a  system  which  aims  to  be  at  once  scientific  religion  and 
religious  science.  The  scheme  is  a  frank  dualism  with  the  line  of 
separation  drawn  between  the  living  and  the  lifeless.  All  the  systems 
of  metaphysics  and  theology  of  the  past  have  contained  only  half- 
truths.  In  one  case,  indeed,  as  much  as  this  cannot  be  admitted  : 
"  Monism  is  muddleism.  It  is  the  sole  system  of  religion  or  philoso- 
phy without  any  truth  whatever  as  a  basis  "  (p.  28).  The  inorganic 
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world,  according  to  our  author's  view,  is  a  realm  of  dead  matter,  pur- 
poseless chance,  and  mechanical  law,  showing  in  itself  no  evidence 
of  an  ordering  intelligence.  It  is  uncreate,  indestructible,  and  of 
limitless  extent,  i.e.,  infinite  in  time  and  space.  There  is  no  void, 
but  the  material  ether  fills  all.  Modern  science  is  supposed  to 
have  demonstrated  this,  though  how  science  can  show  what  there  is 
beyond  the  visible  stars  or  that  the  stars  form  the  bounds  of  the 
infinite  (?)  universe  is  not  explained.  That  there  ever  was  or  ever 
could  be  any  question  as  to  the  nature  of  space,  time,  and  matter  is 
not  so  much  as  hinted. 

In  the  organic  world  there  is  another  element  present  besides  the 
physical,  i.e..  Life,  which  is  denominated  hyperphysical  and  meta- 
physical. "  The  existence  of  spontaneous  motion,  coupled  as  it 
always  is  with  directional  power  over  mechanical  forces,  and  with 
purposive  activity,  is  a  fact  that  cannot  by  any  sane  reason  be  iden- 
tified with  mechanics,  or  named  mechanical.  .  .  .  The  hyperphysical, 
therefore,  is  a  fact,  and  this  hyperphysical  is  mental,  volitional,  pur- 
posive. The  essential  identity  of  all  living  natural  things,  and  the 
multiform  interdependence  and  relation  of  all  these  hyperphysical 
existences  point  by  the  most  incontrovertible  logic  to  an  organismal 
unity  of  source  and  being.  Of  course  no  Infinite  or  Omnipotent  is 
gained  by  this  road,  but  none  such  is  desirable.  We  reach,  however, 
a  working  and  actual  God,  of  very  satisfying  proportions  and  powers, 
and  we  are  forever  relieved  of  '  rigid  law,'  materialism,  determinism, 
and  all  that"  (pp.  53,  56).  The  God  we  see  daily  at  work  all  over 
the  earth  is  "  primarily  and  essentially  Life,"  and  since  every  living 
being  is  instinct  with  purpose,  wisdom,  and  intelligence,  this  deity  is 
very  happily  named  "  Biologos  "  (p.  16).  Biologos  is  "almost  or 
quite  "  infinite  in  knowledge  and  benevolence,  "  but  very  far  from 
omnipotence  either  physically  or  morally."  He  can  work  upon 
matter  only  through  the  cell  of  protoplasm.  All  the  evils  of  exist- 
ence are  due  to  the  intractable  nature  of  the  material  world  in  which 
Biologos  is  laboring  to  incarnate  himself,  and  especially  to  the  over- 
whelming difficulties  in  securing  the  nutrition  necessary  to  all  living 
cells  and  organisms.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  this  theo- 
logico-biological  process  gets  itself  started,  for  we  are  told  repeatedly 
that  Biologos  can  act  on  matter  only  in  and  through  cells  and  that 
cells  always  come  from  cells.  Whether  the  cells  are  external,  or 
whether  the  first  came  by  chance,  or  whether  Biologos  once  knew 
how  to  work  directly  on  atoms  and  make  cells  but  has  now  forgotten, 
his  prophet  does  not  tell  us. 
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Besides  so  handily  explaining  all  the  evil  in  the  world,  the  finite- 
ness  of  Biologos  has  another  great  advantage  :  it  makes  him  so  easy 
to  grasp  by  the  imagination.  If  we  have  any  difficulty  in  under- 
standing how  God  can  be  present  and  active  in  all  parts  of  the 
universe  at  once,  we  are  to  remember  that  the  less  the  density  the 
greater  the  worth  of  things.  "The  more  the  density,  the  more 
unlike  God"  (p.  217).  Water  is  more  important  for  life  than  inor- 
ganic solids,  air  than  water,  ether  than  air.  Now  Biologos  may  be 
thought  of  as  a  substance  as  much  thinner  than  the  ether  as  the 
ether  is  thinner  than  air.  This  explains,  too,  why  he  cannot  act  on 
matter  in  the  mass,  but  only  on  the  infinitesimal  forces  of  the  cell, 
and  accordingly  has  so  much  difficulty  in  establishing  his  dominion 
over  the  world.  To  reach  this  pre-Socratic  description  of  spirit  after 
two  hundred  pages  in  which  materialism  is  roundly  and  repeatedly 
denounced,  is  indeed  surprising,  though  not  more  so  than  to  dis- 
cover later  on  that  Biologos  and  man  stand  to  each  other  in  a  quite 
pantheistic  state  of  identity  (p.  226),  while  the  doctrine  of  human 
freedom  is  reiterated  throughout  the  book.  In  short,  this  new 
theory  of  the  universe  consists  of  a  wholly  uncritical  mixture  of 
dualism  (God  and  the  physical  world),  materialism  (the  nature  of 
God),  and  pantheism  (God  and  man),  and  all  on  the  basis  of  the 
nai'vest  of  naive  realism.  And  this,  too,  from  a  writer  who,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement,  has  been  ransacking  the  wisdom  of  ethnic 
religions  and  systems  of  philosophy  and  of  natural  theology  for 
twenty  or  more  years  (p.  9). 

One  is  tempted  to  characterize  the  work  in  one  of  its  own  phrases 
as  a  mass  of  "hypocritic  illogicality"  (p.  98).  But  this  would  be 
unjust.  The  "illogicality"  is  all  there,  both  in  the  general  frame- 
work of  the  theory  and  in  numerous  particulars,  but  it  is  not  "  hypo- 
critic."  The  author  is  intensely  sincere.  His  spirit  of  genuine 
moral  earnestness  is  unmistakable  and  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 
Unfortunately  his  zeal  is  without  knowledge.  While  quite  free  from 
all  conscious  hypocrisy,  the  book  is  in  a  way  profoundly  immoral. 
We  mean  this  :  it  is  really  morally  wrong  to  publish  a  book  which 
makes  such  pretensions  to  superior  originality,  and  displays  such 
ignorance  of  the  philosophy  and  theology  which  it  assumes  to  tran- 
scend. No  one  at  the  present  day  would  think  of  ignoring  or 
uncritically  thrusting  to  one  side  all  the  astronomy  of  the  past  and 
beginning  a  work  on  that  subject  de  novo.  It  is  just  as  senseless  for 
any  one  to  suppose  that  he  can  ignore  all  the  metaphysics  of  the  past 
and  then  make  any  contribution  of  value  to  philosophy  or  theology. 
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If  in  practical  life  those  acts  are  pronounced  immoral  which  are 
done  for  their  author's  own  private  interest  at  the  expense  of  the 
common  weal,  so  in  the  intellectual  realm  those  works  are  immoral 
in  which  the  author  attempts  to  pass  off  his  own  peculiar  notions  for 
universal  truths.  There  is  a  certain  individualism  in  speculation 
which  is  as  reprehensible  as  individualism  in  conduct.  Three- 
fourths  of  this  work  of  Dr.  Gould's  is  excellent.  Had  he  omitted 
the  pseudo-philosophical  framework  and  published  the  rest  as  a 
series  of  essays,  he  would  have  produced  a  highly  interesting  and 
morally  elevating  book.  His  style  is  generally  clear  and  forcible, 
though  too  often  marred  by  such  strange  words  as  "  bulemic  "  (p.  19), 
"isomer"  (p.  80),  "organ  of  action"  (p.  94),  "chronicity"  (p.  150), 
"illogic  insatisf action  "  (p.  169),  etc.  His  illustrations  are  peculiarly 
rich  and  suggestive.  Numerous  quotations  might  be  made  as  happy 
as  the  following  :  "  In  this  great  chess  game  (of  life)  selfishness  is 
the  ruled-out  absurdity  of  seeking  to  crown  your  own  pawn  before 
it  has  honorably  reached  the  king's  row  "  (p.  269).  The  presence 
of  so  much  of  the  true  spirit  of  piety  and  reverence  amid  such  con- 
tinuous denunciations  of  current  religious  forms,  affords  new  evidence 
to  the  ineradicable  nature  of  the  religious  consciousness.  That  an 
A.M.  and  M.D.  could  write  such  an  unphilosophical  work  on  a  philo- 
sophical subject  is  a  painful  reminder  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
general  philosophical  training  in  our  educational  institutions. 

F.  C.  FRENCH. 

Des  phenomtnes   de   synopsie   (audition  coloree)  Photismes  - 
schemes  visuels  —  personnifications  —  par  TH.  FLOURNOY,  Pro- 
fesseur  a  PUniversite  de  Geneve.    Avec  82  figures.     Paris,  Alcan, 
1893.  — 8vo,  pp.  259. 

Those  who  remember  Professor  Flournoy's  little  work,  Meta- 
physique  et  psychologic  (Geneva,  1890),  much  the  best  argument 
(in  the  judgment  of  the  present  critic)  that  has  appeared  in  favor 
of  the  *  parallelism  '  or  *  double-aspect  theory '  of  body  and  mind, 
will  be  glad  to  greet,  in  this  work  on  a  so  much  dryer  subject,  some 
of  the  same  qualities  of  style  that  distinguished  the  former  book. 
M.  Flournoy's  new  material  consists  of  about  700  answers,  positive 
and  negative,  to  a  circular  of  inquiry  sent  out  by  himself  and  his 
student,  M.  Ed.  Claparede.  He  infers  from  his  data  that  more  than 
one  person  in  seven  has  some  form  of  fixed  optical  associate  peculiar 
to  himself,  attached  either  to  sensations  of  sound,  and  to  certain 
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ideas,  such  as  those  of  number,  of  months,  days  of  the  week,  proper 
names,  etc.  M.  Flournoy  discusses  the  data  brought  together  by 
previous  authors  as  well  as  by  himself  ;  and  if  the  results  are  not 
very  sharply  denned,  it  is  certainly  not  for  lack  of  taking  pains. 
4  Synopsy,'  as  the  author  calls  it,  is  probably  a  little  more  frequent 
among  women  than  men.  Of  his  371  positive  cases,  only  one-third 
had  both  photisms  and  diagrams,  one-fifth  having  diagrams  alone, 
whilst  nearly  half  had  photisms  alone.  The  phenomena  are  most 
frequent  in  childhood,  and  often  fade  out  as  life  advances.  Hardly 
any  one  unites  all  the  possible  classes  of  photism  in  his  own  person, 
nor  is  the  intensity  of  the  visual  phenomenon  in  an  individual 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  stimuli  which  have  the  power  of 
arousing  it.  The  latter  are  called  'inducers'  by  M.  Flournoy,  the 
photism,  diagram,  or  other  visual  concomitant  being  called  the 
'induct.'  Inducts  are  not  exclusively  optical  —  e.g.,  for  instance,  the 
numeral  quinze  suggests  in  one  subject  the  taste  of  wild  strawberries 
in  red  wine,  colors  sometimes  induce  sounds  when  sounds  do  not 
induce  colors,  etc.,  but  these  other  *  synaesthesias '  are  very  rare  in 
comparison  with  the  '  synopsias '  on  which  so  much  has  been 
written.  The  most  frequent  synopsias  are  those  induced  by  vowels. 
M.  Flournoy  himself  has  not  met  with  any  case  of  photism 
of  sensational  or  hallucinatory  intensity,  though  a  fairly  definite 
localization  of  them  is  not  rare.  Usually  they  are  only  inwardly 
imagined,  or  conceived,  and  M.  Flournoy  gives  curious  cases  in 
which  there  is  no  inner  image,  however  weak,  and  yet  where  the 
subject  will,  for  example,  affirm  such  things  as  that  the  vowel  a 
corresponds  quite  definitely  to  a  shade  of  blue  which  she  picks  out 
from  a  series  of  colored  papers.  Often  the  synoptic  phenomenon 
becomes  '  negative.'  The  subject,  on  being  asked,  perceives,  for 
instance,  that  whatever  color  *  may  be,  it  is  certainly  not  red.  [The 
present  writer  has  no  photisms,  and  almost  no  visual  images,  but 
discovered,  in  reading  M.  F.'s  book,  that  by  a  process  of  exclusion 
the  vowel-sound  ee  (French  *)  seemed  to  have  for  him  more  affinity 
with  emerald-green  than  with  any  other  tint.  It  is  entirely  incongruous 
with  blue,  yellow,  red,  black,  white,  or  brown.]  Not  only  the  sound, 
but  the  graphic  sign,  of  the  vowel  is  instrumental  in  the  induction. 
The  photism  often  consists  of  a  vision  'of  the  printed  letter,  stained 
with,  or  surrounded  by  a  halo  of,  its  characteristic  color.  Sometimes 
it  makes  a  difference  how  one  imagines  the  sound  to  be  written. 
The  photism,  e.g.,  of  French  ou  may  differ  from  the  same  individual's 
photism  of  German  n,  though  the  sounds  are  the  same.  The 
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presence  of  the  inducing- vowel  in  the  name  of  the  color  (as  ee,  above, 
in  green)  seems  not  a  very  important  determinant  of  what  the  color 
shall  be.  M.  Flournoy  goes  through  a  laborious  discussion  of  all 
the  varieties  of  alphabetic  synopsia  in  his  collection,  and  finds 
that  there  are  hardly  any  general  laws  :  so  many  men,  so  many 
combinations.  In  only  two  persons  out  of  250  were  the 'colors  of 
five  vowels  the  same.  One  group  of  three  persons  had  four  vowel- 
colors  the  same,  and  four  vowel-colors  were  the  same  in  ten  different 
pairs  of  persons.  The  word  '  idiosyncracy '  is  the  most  convenient 
name  to  attach  to  such  facts. 

Voices  and  musical  sounds  induce  visual  representations  more 
rarely  than  letters  of  the  alphabet;  odors  of  flowers  more  rarely 
still.  Proper  names  and  geographical  names  often  have  distinct 
color-affinities,  which  do  not  seem  due  to  those  of  the  constituent 
vowels  of  the  words.  Days  of  the  week  and  months  of  the 
year  appear  in  distinct  color  and  form,  which,  M.  Flournoy  thinks, 
may  often  be  residual  effects  of  some  faded-out  original  symbolic 
personification  of  the  day  or  month  in  question.  Red  is  the  color 
most  often  induced,  if  one  takes  a  summary  view  of  all  the  colored 
images  presented.  Into  the  long  list  of  diagrams  and  schemes 
which  our  author  figures,  describes,  and  discusses,  we  will  not  follow 
him,  it  being  a  tangle  of  detail  in  which  one  cannot  see  the  forest  for 
the  trees.  The  chapter  of  personifications,  by  which  one  gives  a 
sex  or  a  moral  character  to  the  various  numbers,  as  for  example, 
when  one  represents  the  letter  a  as  gay,  i  as  conceited,  etc.,  or 
thinks  of  Mardi  and  Mars  as  a  dish  of  scrambled  eggs,  is  more 
entertaining  reading.  Under  the  head  of  '  photisms  of  sympathy  ' 
a  case  is  described  in  which  spontaneously  there  appeared  to  the 
subject  a  violet  halo  (violet  being  to  him  a  hateful  color)  about  the 
head  of  persons  who  struck  him  unfavorably,  and  whilst  pink  or 
red  rays  appear  streaming  from  the  head  and  eyes  of  '  sympathetic ' 
persons. 

On  the  whole,  M.  Flournoy  finds  the  photisms,  symbols,  person- 
ifications, etc.,  to  be  rather  disadvantageous  than  otherwise  to  the 
mental  operations  of  their  possessors.  They  often  complain  of 
them  as  an  interference  or  a  distraction.  Number-diagrams  and 
other  schemata,  on  the  contrary,  are  probably  rather  useful.  They 
give  intuitive  clearness  to  abstract  relations,  and,  like  all  definite 
associates,  help  to  fix  in  our  memory  the  objects  which  evoke  them. 
They  are,  however,  far  from  being  necessary,  and  possibly  in  the 
more  abstract  thought-operations  they  may  even  be  a  hindrance,  — 
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an  astronomer  or  mathematician  would  be  likely  to  have  no  use  for 
a  year-  or  number-diagram.  M.  Flournoy,  citing  his  own  case  of 
reliance  on  a  partial  number-form  in  calculating  when  cerebrally 
fatigued,  says  :  "  I  feel  like  comparing  the  use  of  such  schemata 
to  that  of  spectacles ;  superfluous  or  even  annoying  when  one's 
sight  is  good,  they  are  a  precious  help  .  .  .  when  one  needs  them. 
Unluckily,  all  who  are  in  this  plight  have  not  the  good  luck  to  pos- 
sess them.  This  is  why,  in  spite  of  examples  like  Inaudi  (the 
calculating  prodigy,  who  has  no  '  number-form '),  I  hold  visual 
schematization  to  be  a  great  privilege  ;  and  having  myself  much 
difficulty  in  making  mental  calculations  that  go  beyond  the  addition 
of  single  figures  at  a  time,  in  foreseeing  the  days  and  the  weeks,  in 
not  confounding  one  century  with  another,  I  envy  profoundly  those 
persons  whose  unconscious  self  furnishes  them  with  fine  diagrams 
ready-made  for  facilitating  all  such  operations."  M.  Flournoy  agrees 
with  Messrs.  Bleuler  and  Lehmann  that  we  have  no  ground  for 
supposing  synoptic  phenomena  to  be  symptoms  of  a  neuropathic 
constitution.  As  regards  their  genesis,  it  remains  for  the  most  part 
a  mystery  in  the  individual  case,  but  a  mystery  concerning  the 
general  causes  of  which  our  author  discourses  with  much  good  sense 
and  penetration.  Of  the  many  factors  which  conspire  to  fix  a 
photism  in  an  individual — factors  which  often  mutually  annul  each 
other's  effects  —  the  most  important,  according  to  Professor  Flournoy, 
would  seem  to  be  what  he  calls  '  affective  association,'  by  which  he 
means  the  common  emotional  tone  aroused  by  inducer  and  induct. 
The  emotional  tones  aroused  by  a  low  sound  and  a  low  color  are 
more  congruent  than  those  aroused  by  a  high  and  a  low  sound, 
although  the  two  sounds,  as  sounds,  are  the  more  similar  pair. 
Through  the  intermediary  of  the  emotional  tone,  however,  the  low 
sound  may  arouse  the  representation  (in  an  appropriate  individual) 
of  the  low  color.  By  reason  of  the  organic  sounding-board,  an 
atmosphere  of  emotional  tendency  of  some  kind  or  other  is  ready  in 
all  of  us  to  envelop  almost  any  sensorial  impression  and  idea ;  and  in 
chosen  individuals  on  a  given  occasion,  some  accidental  coincidence 
in  the  mind  of  a  sound  with  a  visual  idea  and  a  strongly  aroused 
common  emotional  tone,  may  stamp  an  association  so  strongly  in 
the  memory  that  it  easily  gets  recalled,  whilst  each  successive  recall 
makes  it  more  habitual  and  fixed,  so  that  at  last  it  becomes,  so  to 
speak,  organic.  M.  Flournoy  makes  important  remarks  on  the 
unaccountable  privilege  which  certain  moments  of  our  life  have  of 
leaving  impressions  that  are  indelible.  Associations  then  formed 
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remain  stereotyped.  His  book  is  full  of  examples  that  can  be 
explained  in  no  other  way,  —  how  else  account,  for  example,  that 
to  a  certain  person  Wednesday  always  appears  like  a  folding  pocket- 
comb  with  a  mirror  in  its  handle  ?  Yet  such  associations  never 
appear  as  definite  memories,  and  hardly  ever  as  merely  external 
connexions,  like  that  of  the  sound  of  a  letter  with  its  appearance  as 
written.  The  connexion  seems  one  of  inner  congruity.  "  II  faut 
avoir  V esprit  mal  fait  et  de  travers"  says  one  of  M.  F.'s  subjects, 
"  to  think  a  certain  word  as  of  another  color  than  that  in  which  it 
appears  to  me."  This  points  strongly  to  the  need  of  supposing  an 
underlying  bond  of  similar  organic  tone  aroused.  But  on  all  these 
matters  the  book  itself  must  be  consulted.  It  is  full  of  acute  psy- 
chological reflection,  and  must  be  described  as  eminently  thorough, 
judicious,  and  readable.  It  will  fill  the  reader  with  a  wondering 
sense  of  the  complication  of  our  mental  workshop,  and,  by  increasing 
his  insight  into  the  extraordinary  diversities  of  inner  scenery,  so  to 
speak,  by  which  different  men's  minds  are  characterized,  it  will  tone 
down  his  hopes,  if  he  ever  had  any,  of  a  general  union  of  all  intelli- 
gences on  a  purely  logical  and  articulable  basis.  Unformulable 
sympathies  and  repugnances  amongst  our  ideas  have  more  to  do 
with  our  thinking  than  logicians  will  ever  admit ;  but  (with  tolerance 
once  established  as  the  law  of  the  land)  probably  human  life  will  be 
much  richer  so  than  if  this  were  not  the  case.  ^  TAMES 
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LOGICAL. 

The  Nature  of  Logical  Judgment.     E.  E.  CONSTANCE  JONES. 
Mind,  No.  7,  pp.  441-456. 

All  simple  judgments  may  be  stated  in  one  of  the  forms :  (i)  S 
is  P,  (2)  S  is  not  P,  and  expresses  (i)  Identity,  or  (2)  Distinctness 
(of  Application)  in  Diversity  (of  Signification).  Hence,  these  forms 
and  this  analysis  are  absolutely  general,  or  formal  as  far  as  simple 
(or  Categorical)  judgments  are  concerned.  Categorical  propositions 
always  imply  existence.  Unless  existence  in  some  region  is  postu- 
lated, no  meaning  can  be  given  to  a  proposition.  The  view  of 
judgment  as  Identity  in  Diversity  shows  (i)  that  the  possibility  of 
propositions  thus  analyzable  depends  upon  the  fact  that  we  can 
neither  know  nor  can  suppose  anything  that  has  not  a  plurality  of 
co-existent  characteristics,  and  hence  a  plurality  of  names,  (2)  their 
actual  use  upon  the  fact  that  we  thus  express  judgments  about 
things  for  the  sake  of  drawing  attention  to  some  selection  of  their 
characteristics.  A  LEIGHTON. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Theorie  des  Farbensehens .     H.  EBBINGHAUS.     Z.  f.  Ps.  u.  Phys. 
d.  Sinn.,  V,  3  and  4,  pp.  145-238. 

Ebbinghaus'  monograph  falls  into  four  principal  sections  :  (i)  the 
Helmholtz  theory,  (2)  the  theory  of  Hering,  (3)  the  visual  purple, 
(4)  explanation  of  the  facts.  To  these  is  appended  a  concluding 
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summary,  which  I  transcribe.  —  Normal  color  vision  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  three  light-sensitive  substances  in  the  most  external 
retinal  layers.  The  distribution  of  these,  their  capacity  of  light- 
absorption,  and  their  decomposability  are  different.  One  of  them, 
the  white-substance,  is  distributed  over  the  whole  retina,  and  is,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  sensitive  to  light.  It  absorbs  the  rays  of 
almost  the  whole  visible  spectrum,  predominantly  those  of  mean 
wave-length.  This  absorbed  light  serves  to  decompose  it.  Energy 
is  thus  set  free  in  a  form  adapted  to  neural  excitation  ;  and  the 
result  of  this  stimulation  manifests  itself  to  our  consciousness  as 
sensation  of  brightness  (white  or  grey).  The  substance  is  continu- 
ously decomposed  (by  external  or  internal  stimuli),  and  at  the  same 
time  continuously  reformed  by  the  organism.  In  this  reformation 
are  concerned  not  only  the  stimulated  area,  but  also  neighboring 
areas,  and  indeed,  more  or  less,  the  total  retina.  For  consciousness, 
however,  in  the  case  of  this  as  of  the  other  visual-stuffs,  it  is  only 
the  decomposition  processes,  and  not  those  of  regeneration  also 
which  make  themselves  known.  —  A  second  substance  is  contained 
in  the  external  members  of  the  so-called  visual  cells  (rods  and 
cones).  It  does  not  quite  extend,  therefore,  to  the  most  extreme 
periphery  of  the  retina.  It  is  also  not  so  sensitive  to  light  as  is  the 
white  substance,  to  compensate  for  which  it  is  present  in  very  large 
quantity.  This  substance  is  identical  with  the  visual  purple ;  its 
behavior  as  regards  light  can,  therefore,  be  investigated  entirely 
independently  of  all  hypothetical  constructions,  and  has  already  been 
so  investigated.  In  its  original  condition  it  is  purple  in  color,  and 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  exist  a  more  reddish  and  a  more  violet 
modification  of  it.  It  absorbs  predominantly  the  (sensationally) 
yellow-red  to  green  rays.  The  absorption-maxima  of  its  two  modifi- 
cations lie  between  D  and  E.  This  substance  is  also  decomposed 
by  the  operation  of  suitable  light-rays ;  not,  however,  at  once  to 
its  final  decomposition-products.  There  is  an  intermediate  stage. 
First  of  all,  it  fades  to  yellow,  and  this  visual  yellow  is  then  further 
decomposed  by  the  green  to  violet  rays  (so  that  green  light-rays 
affect  both  substances  simultaneously).  The  products  of  the  final 
decomposition  are  turned  to  account  by  the  organism  for  the  refor- 
mation of  the  original  substance,  the  visual  purple.  It  is  possible 
that  this  process  is  assisted  by  the  operation  of  short-waved  light ; 
for  the  rest,  the  whole  retina  is  again  concerned  in  it.  —  Now,  the 
effects  of  these  processes  upon  the  organ  of  vision  manifest  them- 
selves for  consciousness,  on  my  assumption,  in  two  ways.  First  of 
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all,  the  decomposition  of  the  visual  purple  and  visual  yellow,  just 
like  that  of  the  white  substance,  sets  energy  free  (of  course,  to  a 
less  extent  in  the  case  of  the  visual  yellow  than  in  that  of  the  more 
highly  complex  visual  purple).  This  brings  about  a  neural  stimu- 
lation, and  we  become  in  the  end  conscious  of  its  results,  just  as  in 
the  previous  instance,  as  sensations  of  brightness.  The  sensation 
occasioned  by  the  continuous  decomposition  of  the  white  substance 
is  simply  intensified  by  this,  since  the  nerve  possesses  no  capacity 
of  discriminating  from  what  source  the  energy  exciting  it  proceeds. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  the  nervous  excitation  in  this  case  has  a 
peculiar  secondary  character,  the  nature  of  which  is  unknown,  but 
which  we  term  provisionally  the  rhythmatization  of  the  stimulation 
or  excitation.  The  brightness-sensations  occasioned  by  the  decom- 
position processes  receive  in  consequence  of  it  an  especial  toning ; 
if  it  is  the  visual  purple  which  is  decomposed,  a  toning  towards 
yellow ;  if  the  visual  yellow,  a  toning  towards  blue.  The  two 
excitation-rhythms  are  not  compatible  with  one  another ;  they  con- 
tain antagonistic  moments,  and  mutually  interfere  with  each  other. 
If,  therefore,  visual  purple  and  visual  yellow  are  simultaneously 
decomposed  (if,  /'.  e.,  we  see  a  mixture  of  yellow  and  blue  light),  the 
one  colored  toning  weakens  the  other.  Blue  and  yellow  are  antago- 
nistic colors.  If  the  two  excitations  are  present  together  in  a  certain 
definite  quantitative  relation,  the  chromatic  character  of  the  sensa- 
tion disappears  completely.  The  energy  set  free  in  the  decompo- 
sition is,  however,  not  affected  by  this ;  so  that  the  brightness- 
sensations  contained  in  the  yellow  and  blue  persist  undisturbed. 
That  is,  in  a  suitable  mixture  of  the  two  antagonistic  colors  we 
see  simply  the  sum  of  their  brightnesses  (proceeding  partly  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  white  substance)  as  white  or  grey.  —  A  third 
substance  (red-green  substance)  is  present  in  man  only  in  the  external 
members  of  the  cones.  It  has,  therefore,  the  least  range  of  distri- 
bution, but  it  is  somewhat  more  readily  decomposable  than  is  the 
visual  purple.  It  is  naturally  green  in  color,  and  may  possibly  exist 
in  isolation  in  the  green  rods  of  the  frog's  retina.  Since  its  color  is 
almost  complementary  to  that  of  the  visual  purple,  the  two  sub- 
stances neutralize  each  other's  tint,  where  they  occur  together,  and 
the  external  members  of  the  cones  appear  for  that  reason  colorless. 
The  physical  properties  of  this  red-green  substance,  and  its  signifi- 
cance for  vision,  must  be  conceived  of  quite  analogously  to  the 
properties  and  significance  of  the  visual  purple.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  suitable  light-rays  (rays  of  longest  and  shortest  wave-length), 
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the  originally  green  substance  fades  primarily  to  a  red  intermediate- 
product,  like  the  dying  leaves  of  the  wild  vine.  This  is  itself  further 
decomposed  by  rays  of  mean  wave-length  ;  and  then,  from  the  final 
decomposition-products,  the  original  green  substance  is  reformed  by 
the  forces  of  the  organism.  From  orange  to  green-yellow  the  absorp- 
tion-spectra of  the  two  substances  are  coincident.  Energy  is  set 
free  in  these  two  decompositions,  and  its  operation  upon  the  nervous 
apparatus  again  comes  to  consciousness  as  brightness.  In  both 
cases,  the  excitation  is  carried  over  to  the  nerve  with  a  specific 
secondary-character,  in  a  special  rhythm,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
brightness-sensation  obtains  a  chromatic  toning.  We  thus  sense 
the  decomposition  of  the  original  substance  as  red,  that  of  its  red 
intermediate  product  as  green.  Finally,  these  two  specific  rhythms 
are  again  somewhat  antagonistic,  mutually  disturbing ;  so  that  the 
chromatic  characters  of  the  two  sensations  neutralize  one  another 
when  red  and  green  are  suitably  mixed,  and  we  sense  only  the  sum 
of  their  brightness,  as  white.  —  So  much  in  respect  to  normal  vision. 
With  regard  to  its  principal  pathological  modifications,  ordinary 
color-blind  persons  are  individuals  who  lack  the  green-red  sub- 
stance, and  who  in  consequence  sense,  of  colors  in  the  narrower 
signification,  only  yellow  and  blue.  The  way  in  which  they  see  these 
distributed  in  the  spectrum  is  altogether  conditioned  by  the  absorp- 
tion-spectra of  the  visual  purple  and  the  visual  yellow.  The  further 
difference  observed  in  such  cases  between  so-called  red-blindness 
and  green-blindness  is  due  to  the  occurrence  of  the  visual  purple  in 
two  modifications.  In  the  condition  of  so-called  color-weakness,  or 
in  those  of  disproportionate  injury  to  antagonistic  colors,  there  exist 
disturbances,  somewhere  centrad  from  the  rod  and  cone  layer,  by 
which  the  excitation-rhythms  are  more  or  less  capriciously  altered  in 
their  transference  to  the  central  organ.  Injuries  of  this  kind  are 
also  present  in  cerebral  affections  of  color-vision,  resulting  from 
hysteria,  apoplexy,  etc.  Lastly,  in  the  case  of  total  color-blindness, 
either  the  two  chromatic  substances  are  entirely  wanting,  or  the 
chromatic  rhythms  depending  on  them  are  entirely  cancelled  by  dis- 
turbances existing  centrad,  while  a  conduction  of  the  mere  excitation- 
quantum  remains  still  possible.  E  B  T 

Le   teorie    moderne  sulla  psicologia  delta  suggestion*.     F.  DE 
SARLO,  R.  I.  d.  Fil.  VIII,  2,  pp.   172-205. 

Recent  investigations  have  led  to  three  theories  in  explanation  of 
those  phenomena,  hypnotic  and  otherwise,  that  are  usually  referred 
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to  'suggestion.'  i.  The  theory  of  psychical  disintegration,  or 
psychological  automatism  (Janet,  Myers,  Dessoir,  etc.)  ;  2.  that  of 
the  association  of  ideas  (Wundt,  Freund)  ;  3.  that  of  the  mechanical 
activity  of  representations,  or  of  psychical  energy  (Schmidkunz). 
For  believers  in  the  first  theory,  the  automatic  action  of  suggested 
perceptions  is  the  result  of  a  synthetic  activity  which,  started  in  the 
past,  may  continue  to  act  in  opposition  to  a  present  activity  of 
thought ;  the  greater  the  power  of  the  latter  to  combine  together 
the  new  elements  that  emerge  in  consciousness,  the  more  limited  is 
the  automatic  activity ;  while  the  more  simple  the  mental  state  and 
the  more  restricted  the  field  of  consciousness,  the  greater  are  the 
manifestations  of  this  automatic  activity.  Suggestibility  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  all  psychical  elements  are  not  fused  into  one 
synthesis,  but  that  some  of  them  may  form  separate  groups,  from 
time  to  time  constituting  total  ideas,  and  then  again  being  so  far 
united  as  to  form  a  new  personality.  These  theorists,  however,  do 
not  attempt  to  bring  the  resulting  conception  of  consciousness  as  a 
manifold  into  harmony  with  recognized  physiological  or  psycho- 
logical principles.  Under  the  second  theory  de  Sarlo  states  at 
length  Wundt's  explanation  of  hypnotic  and  related  phenomena. 
Admitting  that  Wundt  deserves  credit  for  his  careful  analysis  of 
some  of  these  phenomena,  and  also  for  the  effort  to  explain  the 
psychological  facts  by  reference  to  physiological  processes,  he 
maintains  that  the  physiological  hypotheses  necessary  for  Wundt's 
explanation  are  not  well  grounded  on  ascertained  facts.  Further- 
more, Wundt  is  not  successful  in  his  attempt  to  reduce  all  the 
phenomena  of  suggestion  to  cases  of  ordinary  association  con- 
ditioned by  a  restricted  field  of  consciousness.  Where  Janet's 
theory  differs  from  Wundt's  is  that,  while  both  recognize  the 
narrowing  of  the  field  of  consciousness  during  the  hypnotic  state, 
the  former  would  claim  that  the  eliminated  psychical  elements  may 
be  still  active,  while  according  to  Wundt  they  are  wholly  dormant. 
The  observed  facts  certainly  favor  the  former  view.  The  third 
theory,  that  of  Schmidkunz,  assumes  that  all  psychical  phenomena 
are  endowed  with  force,  by  which  they  persist  for  a  greater  or 
less  time  in  consciousness,  project  themselves  on  the  external 
world,  attract  or  repel  other  presentations,  and  excite  feelings  and 
impulses.  Now  the  degree  of  energy  of  any  idea  comes  either  from 
its  peculiar  content  or  from  the  value,  ethical,  logical,  or  aesthetic, 
that  it  has  for  the  individual.  In  children  or  savages  it  is  mainly 
the  former,  in  cultured  men  the  latter  consideration  which  gives  the 
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idea  its  force.  When,  as  in  sleep,  our  moral  and  rational  nature  is 
inoperative,  ideas  can  work  together  with  an  energy  due  to  their 
content  alone,  unhampered  by  moral  or  rational  considerations,  and 
governed  only  by  the  laws  of  association.  In  support  of  this  view 
it  is  asserted  that  in  suggestion  the  voluntary  element  is  always 
subordinated  to  the  involuntary.  De  Sarlo  criticises  this  theory  as 
affording  no  real  explanation  and  as  involving  questionable  psycho- 
logical conceptions.  Finally,  he  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
even  in  the  state  of  suggestibility  the  mind  is  active,  and  that  without 
the  spontaneity  of  consciousness  suggestion  would  be  inoperative. 
Under  exceptional  and  morbid  conditions  the  psychological  elements 
are  not  embraced  under  a  single  form  and  in  a  single  act,  but  some 
are  gathered  into  groups  which  function  apart  from  the  control  of 
the  rest.  In  suggestion,  the  intermediate  links  between  the  point 
of  departure  and  the  final  result  are  unknown,  because  the  total 
psychical  content  is  not  embraced  in  a  single  psychical  form. 

E.  RITCHIE. 

Des   paramntsies.      A.    LALANDE.      Rev.    Phil.,    XVIII,    u, 
pp.  485-497- 

Paramnesia  is  an  illusion  consisting  in  the  belief  that  one  has  a 
perception  for  the  second  time,  when  it  is  in  reality  completely  novel, 
(i)  The  recognition  in  paramnesia  is  complete ;  there  is  no  question 
of  a  partial  resemblance.  An  unpleasant  tone  of  feeling  is  attached 
to  it.  Sometimes  the  recognition  is  so  absolute  that  the  succession 
of  events  can  be,  or  is  thought  to  be,  foreseen.  (2)  The  phenomenon 
is  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  not  always  easily  distinguishable 
from  dream-experience.  —  Some  to  whose  waking-life  paramnesia  is 
unknown  are  familiar  with  a  similar  phenomenon  in  dreams.  But 
neither  this  nor  the  like  illusion  in  insanity  is  true  paramnesia.  My 
investigations  show,  so  far  as  they  go,  that  30  per  cent  of  mankind 
have  the  paramnesic  experience.  This  is  in  itself  certainly  not 
pathological.  Sex,  age,  position,  etc.,  are  not  the  determining 
factors  of  its  appearance.  What  are  its  conditions?  One  seems 
to  be  excitement.  (3)  Hypotheses?  Recollection  of  a  former  life 
will  hardly  hold.  The  double  hemisphere  of  Wigan  and  Mandsley  ? 
We  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ten  times  as  much  psychology  as 
physiology.  Better  is  AnjeFs  view  :  that  sensation  and  perception, 
ordinarily  so  near  together  as  to  be  fused,  are  separated  by  an 
unusually  long  time.  The  occurrence  of  paramnesia  in  fatigue  tells 
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for  it.  But  this  fact  is  otherwise  explicable  ;  and  the  retardation  of 
perception,  a  known  psychological  experience,  is  something  quite 
different  from  paramnesia.  There  are  at  least  two  other  possibilities. 
You  see  a  new  landscape  :  its  image  possesses  you,  but  not  in  detail. 
Suppose  a  tenth  of  a  second's  distraction,  during  which  you  have 
'thought'  for  a  long  time.  (We  can  represent  in  a  brief  space  a 
series  of  processes,  whose  objective  time-value  would  be  indefinitely 
greater.)  On  your  return  to  the  landscape,  you  find  that  you  have 
'seen  it  before.'  But  the  prevision  of  events?  One  might  have 
recourse,  secondly,  to  the  hyperaesthesia  of  hypnotism,  medicine,  and 
psychology  ;  to  an  abnormal  and  unconscious  perception,  which  one 
may  term  *  telepathy.'  So  one  would  have  two  perceptions  in  param- 
nesia :  prevision  is  explained  :  the  only  illusion  is  that  of  wrong 
localization  in  time,  due  to  the  vague  nature  of  the  telepathic  per- 
ception. This  theory  accords  with  the  fact  that  children  and  those 
subject  to  presentiments  are  prone  to  paramnesia  :  it  also  obeys  the 
law  of  parsimony.  Leibnitz'  "  perceptions  insensibles "  are  real 
enough  to  modern  psychology.  E  B  T 

Du  role  de  la  pathologic  mcntale  dans  les  recherches  psycholo- 
giques.     L.  MARILLIER.     Rev.  Phil.,  XVIII,  10,  pp.  366-411. 

This  article  is  an  account  of  the  clinical  work  of  the  celebrated 
alienist  Victor  Magnan.  After  describing  M.  Magnan's  classification 
of  mental  diseases,  the  writer  proceeds  to  indicate  what  contributions 
to  the  solving  of  certain  psychological  problems  have  been  made  by 
these  studies  in  pathology. 

Investigation  of  epilepsy  shows  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
delirium,  which  sometimes  succeeds  and  sometimes  replaces  the 
convulsive  attack,  to  be  the  fact  that,  on  emerging,  the  patient 
completely  forgets  all  he  has  said  and  done  during  delirium.  For 
this  reason  the  term  *  unconscious '  has  been  applied  to  epileptic 
delirium.  But  the  delirious  acts  and  words  show  far  too  complex  an 
adjustment  to  ends  to  be  really  unconscious.  Nor  does  M.  Ribot's 
theory,  that  the  mental  states  in  epileptic  delirium  disappear  from 
memory  because  they  lack  intensity  and  frequency  of  repetition, 
seem  to  accord  with  the  facts  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  we  cannot 
call  mental  states  faint  which  occasion  such  violent  motor  reactions  ; 
and,  secondly,  when  an  idea  incessantly  recurs  to  the  patient's  mind 
for  three  weeks,  there  is  certainly  no  want  of  frequent  repetition. 
The  true  view  of  *  epileptic  amnesia,'  according  to  the  writer  and 
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M.  Fere,  is  that  it  yields  another  instance  of  a  division  of  personality. 
The  delirious  speech  and  act  belong  to  a  second  self,  temporarily 
separated  from  the  normal  consciousness.  —  The  nature  and  mechan- 
ism of  attention  are  illustrated  by  the  phenomena  of  *  fixed  ideas.' 
Theories  of  attention  fall  under  two  heads  :  those  which,  like  that 
of  M.  Ribot,  emphasize  the  motor  element,  and  make  attention 
the  result  of  affective  states ;  and  those  which  give  preponderance 
to  the  intensity  of  a  representation  indetermining  attention  to  it. 
The  evidence  of  pathology  is  for  the  latter  view.  'Fixed  ideas' 
are  by  no  means  always  of  great  emotional  interest,  and  when  they 
are  accompanied  by  strong  emotion,  it  is  usually  of  an  unpleasant 
nature,  —  the  effect  rather  than  the  cause  of  their  persistence.  —  Two 
principal  theories  of  the  mechanism  of  will  are,  according  to  the 
writer,  that  which  maintains  that  a  man  will  always  act  in  the 
direction  of  his  greatest  pleasure,  and  that  which  believes  action  to 
take  place  in  the  direction  of  the  strongest  excitation,  without  regard 
to  emotional  coloring.  Here  again,  it  is  the  latter  or  mechanical 
theory  that  is  upheld  by  the  study  of  morbid  states.  In  all  cases 
of  morbid  impulse,  pathological  terror  and  aboulia,  the  idea  which 
produces  or  inhibits  action  does  so  not  through  its  interest,  which 
is  usually  slight,  but  wholly  through  its  persistence  and  intensity.  — 
Lastly,  further  light  is  thrown  on  the  problem  of  a  divided  self  by 
the  fact  that  two  distinct  kinds  of  delirium  may  co-exist  in  the  same 
subject ;  and  by  the  numerous  instances  where  the  patient  organizes 
a  certain  set  of  his  hallucinations  into  another  being,  "for  whose 
benefit  he  alienates  a  portion  of  his  personality." 

MARGARET  WASHBURN. 

L'arret   idfo-tmotionneL      G.    FERRERO.      Rev.   Phil.,    XVIII, 
10,  pp.  412-428. 

M.  Ferrero  proposes  to  apply  the  term  "  ideo-emotional  arrest "  to 
that  stage  in  the  history  of  a  custom  when  its  original  significance  is 
lost  sight  of,  and  it  is  perpetuated  by  the  sheer  force  of  conservatism. 
For  example,  there  were  primitively  three  conscious  steps  in  the  mind 
of  one  who  performed  an  act  of  salutation  :  - 

(1)  The  desire  to  win  the  favor  of  the  man  he  saluted. 

(2)  The  idea  that  the  ceremonial  act  would  effect  this  end. 

(3)  The  idea  that  the  act  would  serve  the  end,  because  the  person 
saluted  would  comprehend  that  one  who  performed  it  could  have  no 
hostile  intention.  —  Later,  the  third  step  was  dropped  out,  and  the 
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act  now  carries  with  it  no  consciousness  of  the  reason  why  it  stands 
for  a  certain  sentiment.  We  have  an  ideo-emotional  arrest :  mental, 
because  the  mind  is  arrested  at  the  second  step  of  the  process  just 
described  ;  emotional,  because  the  sentiments  originally  connected 
with  the  end  to  be  attained  are  now  transferred  to  the  ceremonial 
act,  which  becomes  itself  the  object  of  a  peculiar  veneration. 

MARGARET  WASHBURN. 

Correlation  of Mental and  Physical  Poivers.    J.VENN.    Monist, 
IV,  i,  pp.  5-15. 

To  determine  the  comparability  of  mental  and  physical  powers,  a 
series  of  measurements  was  made  of  over  three  thousand  Cambridge 
students.  Students  were  chosen,  as  a  uniformly  well  developed  and 
well  nourished  class.  Tests  were  made  of  eyesight,  of  the  strength 
exerted  in  bending  a  bow,  of  the  power  of  squeeze  of  each  hand 
separately,  and  of  the  lung  capacity.  The  weight  and  height  were 
taken,  and  also  three  measurements  of  the  head  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  The  subjects  were  classified  into  three  grades  of  mental 
powers,  A,  B,  and  C,  on  the  basis  of  the  regular  examinations.  It 
was  observed  that  a  physical  superiority  in  one  respect  was  almost 
invariably  accompanied  by  more  than  average  development  in  all 
others.  The  only  marked  variation  of  physical  powers  among  the 
classes  A,  B,  and  C  was  in  the  size  of  the  head,  and  strength  of  pull ; 
the  strength  of  pull  decreasing  and  the  size  of  the  head  increasing 
as  you  proceeded  from  C  to  A.  In  civil  service  examinations  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  choose  among  the  candidates  of  average 
mental  powers,  grouped  in  the  mental  examination  around  the  passing 
point,  reference  to  by  physical  tests.  The  lowest  of  those  chosen 
and  the  highest  of  those  rejected  do  not  differ  much  in  mental  powers. 
Nothing  would  be  lost  in  mental  ability  and  much  would  be  gained 
in  physical  power.  An  interesting  fact  in  the  results  of  the  investi- 
gation was  the  low  physical  power  shown  by  the  natives  of  British 
India.  Although  often  ranking  high  in  mental  powers,  they  were 
very  low  in  physical  power  on  nearly  every  test.  To  those  believing 
that  there  is  a  connection  between  political  supremacy  and  bodily 
power,  this  may  be  a  fact  worthy  of  careful  investigation. 

W.  B.  PILLSBURY. 
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ETHICAL. 

What  Justifies  Private  Property  ?    W.  L.  SHELDON.     Int.  J.  E., 
IV,  i,  pp.  17-40. 

Private  property  cannot  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  it  always 
has  existed,  since  it  was  society  that  first  asserted  the  principle  of 
ownership.  Neither  can  it  be  justified  by  its  origin,  for  it  did  not 
arise  as  a  reward  of  personal  labor.  It  began  in  appropriation  by 
the  strongest.  Its  long  existence  does  not  justify  it  as  an  institu- 
tion of  nature,  for  on  this  ground  even  slavery  could  defend  itself. 
It  is  sometimes  justified  as  the  product  of  one's  own  labor.  Human 
instinct  seems  to  support  this,  and  it  can  be  accepted  subject  to 
one  condition.  We  are  entitled  to  claim  as  absolutely  our  own  the 
product  of  our  own  labor  after  we  have  paid  back  what  we  owe  to 
others.  To  parents  and  to  the  community  we  must  acknowledge  a 
debt  which  we  can  never  pay.  Expediency  justifies  private  property. 
Mankind  could  not  live  unless  there  were  a  powerful  incentive  on 
the  part  of  some  individual  to  the  accumulation  of  property.  Apart 
from  this  there  is  another  ground  of  justification.  Private  owner- 
ship exists  by  the  tacit  consent  of  all  society.  The  man  who  says, 
"  This  is  mine  ! "  of  any  object  whatever,  has  accepted  that  prin- 
ciple. The  race  is  the  ultimate  owner  of  all  wealth,  and  without  the 
protection  of  society  we  could  not  hold  our  property  for  an  hour. 
It  alone  makes  private  property  possible,  and  so  gives  the  basis  for 
justification.  We  hold  all  that  we  possess  as  a  trust  for  society. 

T.  W.  TAYLOR,  JR. 

A  Phase  of  Modern  Epicureanism.      C.  M.  WILLIAMS.     Int. 
J.  E.,  IV,  i,  pp.  80-89. 

In  the  actions  and  the  theories  of  men,  two  widely-differing  ten- 
dencies manifest  themselves,  the  Stoic  and  the  Epicurean  ;  the  one 
emphasizing  law,  the  other  seeking  to  avoid  the  pain  due  to  the  hard 
pressure  of  the  law.  The  opposition  to  the  law  assumes  two  forms  ; 
the  radical  seeking  a  newer  and  higher  code,  and  the  conservative 
opposing  change.  The  temperament  of  the  man  who  fulfils  the 
average  standard  of  his  class  may  possess  a  certain  harmony  often 
lacking  in  the  leader  of  the  moral  van.  He  is  in  harmony  with  his 
own  class,  and  within  that  class  is  kind  and  generous  ;  but  if  he  fail 
to  control  his  passions,  he  is  cruel  to  those  below  him.  In  itself 
desirable,  harmony  cannot  be  preferred  from  an  ethical  point  of 
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view,  where  it  exists  merely  as  easy-going  conformity  to  an  unpro- 
gressive  moral  average.  Even  some  singularity  of  zeal  is  better  than 
an  aesthetic  sloth.  Epicureanism  lacks  the  principle  of  progress. 
But  a  strict  code  of  morality  is  perfectly  compatible  with  com- 
panionability,  while  want  of  self-control  (in  sexual  matters)  certainly 
involves  selfishness  and  cruelty.  In  the  order  of  evolution,  the  man 
who  fails  to  control  his  passions  is  a  grade  nearer  the  savage  than 
the  representative  of  self-control.  ^  ^  TAYLOR  TR 

The  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil.    JOSIAH  ROYCE.    Int.  J.  E., 
IV,  i,  pp.  48-80. 

All  organic  processes  involve  the  combination  in  harmony  of 
opposing  tendencies.  In  both  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  life, 
functions  depend  upon  corresponding  deficiencies.  The  wrong-doer 
has  no  intellectual  advantage  over  the  good,  since  goodness  implies 
a  knowledge  of  temptation.  As  between  two  beings  on  different 
levels  in  the  scale  of  life,  each  must  be  ignorant  of  the  temptations 
of  the  other.  This  deficiency  does  not  determine  any  moral  excel- 
lence, since  each  is  doing  moral  work  in  so  far  as  he  rightly  deals 
with  his  own  temptations.  Intellectual  functions  involve  moral 
deficiencies  in  the  same  sense  as  moral  functions  themselves,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  a  function  can  be  produced  by  simply  intro- 
ducing the  corresponding  deficiency.  Moral  deficiencies  are  essen- 
tially involved  in  intellectual  functions  whenever  the  comprehension 
of  certain  forms  of  evil  involves  such  a  participation  in  the  evil  as 
amounts  to  sin.  Elementary  passions  are  not  in  themselves  sinful, 
and  the  good  man  may  experience  them  as  truly  as  the  wrong-doer. 
Sin  itself,  however,  with  all  its  consequences,  is  an  experience  in 
which  he  has  no  part.  It  is  not  dwelling  in  sin  that  determines 
insight  into  life  so  much  as  it  is  outgrowing  and  condemning  it. 
One  has  not  the  true  intellectual  function  until  one  has  begun  to 
transcend  the  moral  deficiency.  Knowledge  as  such  is  always  an 
innocent  possession.  Its  moral  limitations  belong  to  it  per  accidens, 
and  it  is  never  my  business  as  a  moral  being  to  shun  it. 

T.  W.  TAYLOR,  JR. 

My  Station  and  its  Duties.    By  HENRY  SIDGWICK.     Int.  J.  E., 
IV,  i.  pp.  1-17. 

This  article  is  an  address  delivered  as  President  of  the  London 
Ethical  Society.  It  is  chiefly  practical,  dealing  as  it  does  with  the 
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difficulties  which  beset  a  cooperative  attempt  at  constructing  a  more 
tenable  theory  of  right.  It  touches  upon  the  effort  of  the  society 
"  to  free  the  current  ideal  of  what  is  right  from  all  that  is  merely 
traditional."  But  the  common  obligations  of  the  family  and  society 
are  determined  by  tradition  to  so  great  an  extent  that  if  the 
traditional  element  is  subtracted  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to 
say  what  the  spirit  of  the  obligation  was.  This  is  made  plain  by  a 
survey  of  the  historic  changes  in  the  domestic  relations  which  have 
been  determined  from  age  to  age  by  the  contemporary  state  of 
tradition.  Scrutinizing  our  own  ideal  of  the  family,  it  is  impossible 
to  decide  how  much  of  it  is  due  to  the  indestructible  conditions  of 
the  well-being  of  life  and  how  much  of  it  is  merely  traditional.  Of 
this  difficulty  no  complete  solution  can  be  offered.  Tradition  can 
never  be  wholly  eliminated,  and  whatever  theory  of  right  the  society 
may  construct,  it  can  never  be  perfect  and  enduring. 

T.  W.  TAYLOR,  JR. 


METAPHYSICAL   AND   EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 

Time   and  the   Hegelian   Dialectic   I.      J.    E.    MACTAGGART. 
Mind,  No.  8,  pp.  490-504. 

Is  the  Absolute  Idea  to  be  regarded  as  growing  up  in  time  by  the 
evolution  of  one  category  after  another,  or  does  it  exist  eternally, 
and  is  the  succession  of  events  something  that  has  no  part  in 
any  ultimate  system  of  the  universe?  Primarily  the  succession  of 
categories  in  Hegel's  Logic  is  not  temporal,  but  it  is  tempting  to 
explain  time  by  the  dialectical  evolution  and  indeed  H.  himself 
does  so  in  his  philosophy  of  history.  Nevertheless  this  view  is 
incompatible  with  H.'s  system.  If  the  time-process  be  taken  as 
the  development  of  the  rationality  of  the  universe  from  Pure  Being 
to  the  Absolute  Idea,  we  can  only  say  that  the  real  will  be  completely 
rational  and  the  rational  will  be  completely  real.  Moreover  the  time- 
process  must  be  finite,  (i)  Because  an  infinite  time-process  would 
be  the  mockery  of  a  "false  infinite";  (2)  because  the  dialectical 
process  has  a  beginning  and  an  end,  and  any  time  process  which 
embodies  it  must  have  the  same.  There  can  be  no  steps  in  it 
before  Pure  Being  nor  after  the  Absolute  Idea.  But  if  it  is  finite, 
what  determined  the  Absolute  Idea  to  develop  itself  at  one  time 
rather  than  another  ?  There  is  no  way  out  of  this  difficulty  on  the 
basis  of  this  theory.  For  it  regards  the  realization  of  the  dialectic 
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in  time  as  ultimate  as  the  dialectic  itself,  and  by  making  time 
ultimate  it  cuts  itself  off  from  all  attempts  to  reduce  time  to  some- 
thing else.  The  proper  inference  from  this  antinomy  is  not  that 
time  must  be  either  finite  or  infinite,  and  we  must  choose  one  and 
close  our  eyes  to  the  difficulties  it  involves,  but  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  about  the  conception  of  time  which  renders  it  unfit  for 
an  ultimate  metaphysical  explanation  .of  the  world.  That,  indeed, 
would  be  the  conclusion  demanded  by  the  procedure  of  the  dialectic 
elsewhere.  These  objections  would  apply  equally  to  any  idealistic 
system  that  adopted  a  time-process  as  an  original  element ;  but  there 
is  one  peculiar  to  the  dialectic,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  highest  term 
in  which  it  ends  must  be  the  presupposition  of  all  the  lower  terms. 
The  dialectic  is  not  an  actual  advance,  but  only  one  from  an 
abstraction  to  the  concrete  whole  from  which  abstraction  was  made. 
But  if  the  time-process  corresponds  to  the  thought-process  we  shall 
have  to  admit  that  at  a  given  time  the  world  might  consist  of 
unreconciled  contradictions,  i.e.,  would  not  be  rational.  And  again 
if  contradictions  could  be  true,  the  dialectic  would  lose  all  force, 
and  there  would  not  be  any  motive  driving  us  from  thesis  and 
antithesis  to  a  synthesis  that  reconciled  the  contradiction.  More- 
over, unless  reality  always  corresponds  to  the  Absolute  Idea,  the 
Dialectic  cannot  meet  Trendelenburg's  objection  that  it  either 
follows  from  the  original  premiss  and  tells  us  nothing  new,  or,  if 
it  introduces  something  new,  it  does  not  follow  from  the  admission 
of  the  original  premiss.  This  can  be  answered  only  if  we  suppose 
the  Absolute  Idea  to  be  present  in  the  mind  throughout,  and  so  to 
start  the  process.  —  Nor  can  the  idea  of  a  development  in  time  really 
be  supported  by  Hegel's  own  language.  The  fact  that  the  dialectic 
is  applied  to  the  philosophy  of  history,  may  be  explained  by  its  being 
the  key  to  the  universe,  and  remaining  so  also  when  it  is  viewed 
under  the  aspect  of  time.  Moreover,  if  H.  had  really  meant  a 
temporal  interpretation,  he  would  not  have  come  so  near  as  he  does 
to  deprecating  all  effort  to  remove  an  imperfection  of  which  he 
denies  the  reality.  Nor  does  he  adopt  the  facile  answer  to  the 
objections  to  his  maxim  that  the  real  is  rational,  which  would  lie  in 
the  distinction  between  the  irrational  reality  of  the  present  and  the 
rational  reality  of  the  future.  H.'s  neglect  of  a  distinction  which 
would  so  completely  remove  the  charge  of  a  false  optimism  about 
the  present  shows  that  he  must  have  seen  it  to  be  inconsistent  with 
his  principles.  Lastly,  if  the  realization  of  the  categories  only  took 
place  in  time,  time  would  have  to  be  coordinated  with  the  Logic  as 
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an  equal  element  in  the  universe,  whereas  H.  treats  it  merely  as  a 
stage  in  the  Philosophy  of  Nature. 

We  must  conclude,  then,  that  the  Dialectic  is  not  a  process  in 
time  and  that  the  Absolute  Idea  must  be  eternally  realized.  But  this 
seems  a  reductio  ad  absurdum,  and  incompatible  with  the  facts.  For 
the  universe  is  certainly  not  completely  rational  for  us,  and  even  if 
we  believe  in  the  Absolute  Idea,  we  cannot  see  how  it  is  manifested 
in  a  thunderstorm.  And  if  the  universe  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be 
perfect,  it  cannot  be  so  really.  For  if  we  are  right  in  so  thinking, 
then  the  universe  is  not  perfect.  If  we  are  wrong,  then  we  are  not 
perfect.  And  we  are  part  of  the  world.  Thus  in  one  way  or  other 
the  view  that  the  world  is  imperfect  seems  to  prove  its  truth. 

Can  we  then  conclude  that  H.'s  philosophy  must  be  abandoned  ? 
The  difficulty  is  one  which  must  arise  in  any  system  of  complete 
idealism.  H.  would  no  doubt  explain  it  by  saying  that  the  false  can 
be  real  —  that  a  real  thought  may  be  a  defective  symbol  of  the 
reality  it  professes  to  represent.  And  if  it  can  be  real,  why  can  it 
not  be  rational  ?  This,  indeed,  is  often  found  to  be  the  case,  when 
we  give  a  psychological  explanation  of  an  erroneous  course  of 
thought.  Nevertheless  the  rationality  H.  requires  is  more  complete 
than  this.  It  requires  the  validity  also  of  the  idea  of  final  cause. 
But  a  delusion  is  a  thought  which  fails  of  its  purpose.  And  so  the 
delusion  to  which  H.  reduces  all  imperfection  will  prevent  its  being 
a  faithful  symbol  of  the  rationality  of  the  world,  and  will  therefore 
destroy  the  rationality  itself.  F  C  S  S 

Idealism  and  Epistemology  II.      H.    JONES.      Mind,    No.   8, 
pp.  459-472. 

Epistemology  cuts  itself  off  from  the  reality  either  of  the  ideas  or 
the  objects  to  which  they  refer,  and  deals  with  the  mere  meaning 
of  ideas.  Seth  holds,  first,  that  the  problem  of  Epistemology  is  to 
explain  the  transition  in  knowledge  from  conscious  states  to  a  reality 
beyond ;  second,  that  this  problem  must  be  solved  before  we  can 
attempt  to  determine  whether  there  is  reality  and  what  is  its  nature. 
"  Subjective  states  are  the  data."  Seth  confuses  two  questions. 
i.  Can  we  know  any  reality?  2.  Can  we  know  any  reality  besides 
subjective  states?  The  first  question  is  unanswerable,  Epistemology 
must  assume  some  sort  of  reality.  If  it  do  this,  its  question  is  not  the 
objective  validity  of  knowledge,  but  the  relation  of  one  part  of  reality 
(/>.,  its  own  data)  to  another,  i.e.,  an  ontological  question.  Episte- 
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mology,  then,  as  an  inquiry  into  the  validity  of  knowledge  in  general, 
is  impossible.  The  second  question  falsely  assumes  that  at  first  we 
know  nothing  but  our  own  subjective  states,  z>.,  that  thought  moves 
from  a  fixed  datum  by  external  aggregation.  Thought  moves  by 
differentiation  from  within  and  re-integration,  and  its  datum  only 
gradually  reveals  what  it  is.  Reality  is  one  and  certainly  consists 
only  in  a  consistent  view  of  the  world  as  an  organic  whole.  Every 
datum  implies  the  total  real,  and  the  distinction  of  subjective  and 
objective  falls  within  it.  The  development  of  the  implications  of 
subjective  states  as  data  belongs  to  Ontology.  Epistemology,  as 
dealing  with  knowledge  without  reference  to  reality,  is  Subjective 
Idealism-  as  a  special  science  dealing  with  subjective  facts  as  data, 
it  is  admissible.  It  might  better  be  called  Psychology  of  Cognition. 

J.  A.  LEIGHTON. 

A   Criticism  of  Current  Idealistic    Theories.     A.  J.  BALFOUR. 
Mind,  No.  8,  pp.  425-440. 

Transcendental  Idealism  says,  in  opposition  to  the  theory  which 
makes  sensations  or  groups  of  sensations  the  real,  that  the  real  is 
unknowable  unless  sensations  be  worked  up  by  the  thinking  subject 
into  a  world  of  relations.  But  Idealism  reduces  all  experience  to  an 
experience  of  relations,  and  overlooks  the  something  related.  All 
that  the  Transcendental  argument  requires  is  a  *  manifold '  of  rela- 
tions, and  a  bare  self-conscious  principle  of  unity.  In  Theology,  on 
this  theory,  we  have  either  a  bare  principle  of  unity  without  any 
concrete  qualities,  or  we  have  this  principle  in  union  with  all  the 
qualities,  good  and  bad  alike,  of  the  concrete  world.  In  Ethics  we 
have  mere  abstract,  metaphysical,  not  concrete,  moral  freedom.  Or 
if  we  have  the  latter,  it  is  really  a  determinism  excluding  only 
external  constraint.  On  this  theory  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to 
unite  the  pure  and  the  empirical  '  I '  in  one  personality,  and  equally 
so  to  conceive  the  relations  between  the  *  pure '  limited  and  the 
eternal  self-consciousness  or  God.  The  criticism  only  establishes 
that  my  experience  depends  upon  a  unification  by  my  self-conscious 
'  I '  of  a  'world  of  relations  present  to  me  alone.  To  this  *  I '  all 
other  '  I 's  are  objects.  If  God  can  only  be  object  for  '  me,'  then 
'  for  me '  he  does  not  exist,  since  he  could  only  exist  as  eternal 
subject.  In  Science,  Idealism  says  experience  is  constituted  by  cate- 
gories. This  gives  us  no  guide  for  the  application  of  subordinate 

J.  A.  LEIGHTON. 
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L? tvolutionnisme  physique.      Louis   WEBER.      Rev.  de  Met., 
No.  5,  pp.  226-252. 

The  conception  of  Evolution  is  derived  from  the  conception  of 
History;  it  is  the  conception  of  the  history  of  a  series  of  simul- 
taneous multiplicities  or  states  of  the  world.  It  is  based  on  two 
metaphysical  hypotheses  :  (i)  that  of  non-relativity  in  the  sphere  of 
quantity,  for  it  is  assumed  that  the  universe  is  a  real  and  finite 
whole,  and  constituted  by  a  definite  number  of  elements  ;  (2)  that 
real  substances  give  a  permanent  background  to  the  series  of  phe- 
nomena. The  second  is  contrary  to  the  tendencies  of  modern 
science,  which  everywhere  seeks  to  substitute  the  taw  of  phenomena 
for  their  substantial  basis.  Hence  Evolutionism,  by  providing  a 
history  as  an  explanation  instead  of  a  purely  descriptive  account, 
recalls  the  ancient  cosmogonies,  and  reestablishes  a  metaphysical 
hypothesis  which  science  was  progressively  abandoning.  But  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  physical  Evolutionism  is  able  to 
combine  without  contradiction  the  two  conceptions  of  phenomena 
(i)  as  instances  of  a  non-temporal  /aw,  and  (2)  as  phases  of  a  real 
Becoming  or  Evolution.  According  to  (i),  the  successive  events 
can  only  be  integral  repetitions  expressive  of  the  same  law,  and  can 
contain  nothing  new.  It  is  a  complete  physical  determinism,  which 
declares  that  what  is,  has  been,  and  will  be  hereafter.  (2)  The  idea  of 
Evolution,  on  the  other  hand,  resting  as  it  does  on  the  biological 
facts  of  an  individual's  history,  contains  the  ideas  of  becoming  what 
a  thing  was  not,  of  a  change  that  does  not  return  on  itself,  and  of 
an  undetermined  future  that  escapes  prevision.  And  that  these  two 
ideas  are  really  incongruous  appears  even  in  Herbert  Spencer's 
evolutionism,  who  admits  the  idea  of  an  unchanging  law  in  the 
shape  of  the  persistence  of  Force.  This  idea  compels  him  to  regard 
the  universe  as  a  closed,  conservative  (and  consequently  finite) 
system,  and  to  substitute  an  oscillatory  rhythm  for  definite  change. 
Evolution,  therefore,  has  to  be  supplemented  by  a  reverse  process  of 
Dissolution,  and  change  becomes  merely  apparent.  Spencer  himself 
partly  sees  this,  but  thinks  he  can  escape  by  the  assertion  that 
though  the  successive  evolutions  are  the  same  in  principle,  they  are 
never  the  same  in  their  concrete  result.  But  the  latter  reservation 
is  illogical.  We  have  to  choose  between  a  denial  of  the  principle  of 
the  Conservation  of  Energy  and  a  denial  of  Evolution.  This  proves 
that  no  cosmogony  can  be  constructed  on  the  basis  of  a  science  like 
mechanical  physics,  of  which  the  laws  are  timeless,  and  take  no 
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account  of  beginnings  or  ends.  Evolutionism  can  be  based  only  on 
a  science  in  which  repetition  involves  change.  Such  a  science  is 
psychology ;  for,  psychologically,  the  mere  fact  that  i  is  a  repetitiont 
alters  the  quality  of  a  phenomenon.  Hence,  there  can  be  no  physical, 
but,  may  be,  a  psychological  Evolutionism.  F  C  S  S 


HISTORICAL. 

Gedankengang  von  Platans  Phczdon.     GUSTAV  GLOGAU.     Ar. 
f.  G.  Ph.,  VII,  i,  pp.  1-27. 

A.  Introduction,  pp.  57-61  e:  Phasdon  tells  Echekrates  the  events 
in  Sokrates'  life,  from  his  condemnation  to  his  death,  a.  In  the 
introductory  speech,  the  pleasant  sensation  caused  by  unbinding 
the  chains  leads  Sokrates  to  speak  of  the  connection  between 
pleasure  and  pain.  ^Esop  would  have  made  a  fable  here.  b.  This 
reminds  Kebes  that  Sokrates  only  now  takes  up  the  art  of  poetry. 
Sokrates  says  he  has  often  felt  in  dreams  the  command  to  make 
music,  and  had  hitherto  tried  this  through  philosophy.  He  was 
trying  it  now  in  a  more  literal  sense.  The  transition  to  the  main 
conversation  is  formed  by  raising  the  question  of  the  nature  of 
death.  B.  Main  Conversation,  pp.  6ie—n$a:  I.  Answer  to  the 
contradiction  raised  in  the  Introduction  that  a  true  philosopher 
should  not  commit  suicide,  but  should  follow  the  dying  as  soon  as 
possible,  a.  Men  are  stationed  in  the  world  with  duties,  and  should 
not  desert,  b.  Although  the  gods  exercise  care  for  men,  the  phi- 
losopher will  gladly  die,  because  he  hopes  thereby  to  come  to  the 
departed  spirits  of  wiser  men.  II.  Ethical  part :  The  moral  sense 
presupposes  belief  in  immortality.  III.  Metaphysical  part  :  Full 
proof  of  continuance  of  life  of  soul  after  separation  from  the 
body  needs  the  doctrine  of  ideas  as  foundation.  The  kinship  of 
the  soul  with  the  elementary  ideas  shows  its  indestructibility. 
IV.  Eschatological  part.  T.  Conclusion,  pp.  115  a-nS  :  The  ethical 
is  the  fundamental  part.  The  soul's  direct  (prophetic)  consciousness 
of  its  immortality  was  enough  for  Sokrates.  The  objections  offered 
by  reason  cause  Sokrates,  in  the  metaphysical  part,  to  turn  from  the 
prophetic  and  religious  consciousness  to  the  philosophical.  The 
central  point  of  this  is  formed  by  the  doctrine  of  ideas,  and  here- 
with the  intellectual  life  of  the  Occident  becomes  once  for  all 
opposed  to  that  of  the  Orient.  In  this  metaphysical  elaboration 
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of  the  universal  prophetic  consciousness,  which  takes  into  account 
both  the  inner  and  outer  experience  and  brings  them  into  harmony, 
an  important  step  is  taken.  The  eschatological  part  develops  the 
transcendent,  which  is  only  an  apparent  reversion  to  the  phantasies 
of  the  Orient.  Both  form  and  matter  are  occidental,  and  stand  in 
close  relationship  to  the  Timaios.  - 


Doxographisches  zur  Lehre  vom  reAos.     A.   DORING.     Z.  f.  Ph., 
C.  2,  pp.  165-203. 

The  doxographical  literature  on  ethics,  unlike  that  on  physics,  is 
very  slight.  An  exception  to  this  is  the  question  of  the  reA.os,  which 
from  Karneades  on  seems  to  have  had  a  special  doxographical  litera- 
ture. I.  The  Carneadea  divisio.  Cicero's  account  goes  back  to  Klito- 
machos,  one  of  the  most  prominent  pupils  of  Karneades.  i.  Fin.  v. 
1  6  ff.  The  source  for  the  determination  of  the  highest  good  is  the  pri- 
ma  invitamenta  naturae.  Prudentia,  as  ars  vivendi,  can  find  its  start- 
ing point  only  in  some  fundamental  need  of  human  nature  which  sets 
desire  in  activity.  The  highest  good  will  then  be  determined  by 
the  most  intense  fundamental  need.  As  to  what  this  is,  there  is 
great  diversity  of  opinion.  Three  possible  views  are  put  forward  : 
(i)  Voluptas  et  depulsio  doloris  ;  (2)  Vacuitas  doloris  ;  (3)  prima 
secundum  naturae,  e.  g.,  incolumitas  conservatioque  omnium,  valetudo, 
sensus  integri,  doloris  vacuitas,  vires,  pulchritude,  cetera  generis 
eiusdem.  Further,  Fin.  II,  33  f.,  Ill,  30  f.;  Tusc.  V,  84;  Acad.  pr. 
i29ff.  II.  The  list  of  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (o-rpw/xaTeis,  II, 
§§  127-133),  in  whole  or  part,  dependent  on  Antiochos  of  Askalon. 
In  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  reAos,  Clemens  distinguishes  four 
groups  :  I.  (i)  The  Hedonists,  i.e.,  the  Cyrenaics  and  Epikuros, 
both  of  whom  are  regarded  as  pure  Hedonists.  (2)  Deinomachos 
and  Kalliphon.  (3)  The  peripatetic  Hieronymos  :  re'Aos  is  TO  doxXij- 
TWS  £ifv.  (4)  Diodoros.  (5)  The  Aristotelians.  II.  Stoics.  De- 
fenders of  the  principle  of  life  in  harmony  with  nature  (o/AoA.oyou/xo'ws 
£rjv\  including,  in  addition  to  seven  Stoics,  also  Ariston,  Herillos, 
the  Skeptics  of  the  Academy,  the  peripatetic  Lykos,  Leukimos,  and 
Kritolaos.  III.  The  so-called  physical  philosophers,  (i)  Anaxa- 
goras  :  rrjv  0e<opiav  cravat  TOT)  /Jtbv  TeAos  emu  KCU  rrjv  OLTTO  TavTrjs  eAev- 
OepLav.  (2)  Herakleitos:  cvape'o-Tiyo-ts.  (3)  Pythagoras:  r^v  TeXewTaT^v 
TW  d/H0//,a>v  cTrio-Tij/Aiyv.  (4)  School  of  Demokritos.  (a)  Demokritos: 
ev0v/xia.  (ft)  Hekataios  :  aiVap/ceta.  (c)  Apollodoros  of  Kyzikos: 
i/orj(ay<oyta.  (d)  Nausiphanes  :  aKarairX^ui.  (e)  Diotimos  : 
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IV.  Those  who  hold  views  of  the  end  of  life  similar  to  that  of 
Clemens  himself,  who  regarded  obedience  to  the  law  of  God  and 
consequent  eternal  life  as  the  re\os.  (i)  Antisthenes  :  drv^ia.  (2) 
Followers  of  Annikeris.  (3)  Plato.  III.  The  passage  in  Theodoret, 
Book  XI,  of  the  'EAA^vtKuiv  Tra^/xarwv  0epa7revTt/oy,  is  entitled  ?rept 
re'Aovs  Kat  KptVcws,  and  is  probably  dependent  on  Clemens.  IV.  Dio- 
genes Laertes.  Diogenes  seems  to  know  nothing  of  the  work  of 
Karneades.  Philo  and  Antiochos  are  not  mentioned,  nor  is  Cicero. 
In  his  information  on  the  reAos  he  never  goes  beyond  that  given  by 
Clemens,  excepting  in  the  case  of  the  Cyrenaics  where  his  account 
is  completer.  ^  TT 

Aristotles   Theory    of  Reason.      F.  GRANGER.     Mind,  No.  7, 
pp.  307-3 18. 

Parmenides,  Anaxagoras,  and  Plato  are  necessary  to  the  under- 
standing of  Aristotle's  theory  of  reason.  Parmenides's  assertion  of 
the  identity  of  thought  with  its  object  is  repeated  by  Aristotle. 
A.  is  more  inclined  to  explain  the  soul  through  the  world  than  the 
world  through  the  soul.  Idealist  interpreters  of  A.  fail  to  do  him 
justice  in  two  ways  :  ist.  We  invert  the  Aristotelian  procedure,  if 
we  deduce  reality  a  priori  from  the  categories  of  consciousness. 
2d.  This  operation  is  of  less  dignity  and  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  A.  than  the  inductive  method.  "  If  the  reason,"  a  thought  of 
Anaxagoras,  "is  to  think  all  things,  it  must  be  free  from  admix- 
ture of  foreign  elements.  For  that  which  is  foreign  blocks  out  and 
eclipses  the  objects  of  our  mental  vision."  So  the  constitution  of 
the  reason  must  lie  in  its  pure  potentiality,  in  its  being  able  to  take 
upon  itself  every  intellectual  form.  As  Plato  starts  from  the  Idea, 
so  A.  assumes  the  objects  of  the  intellect  ra  I/OT/TCI,  and  from  them 
explains  the  faculty  (6  i/ovs)  which  apprehends  them.  The  suprem- 
acy which  Plato  assigned  to  the  Idea  of  Good  passes  with  A.  to 
purely  intellectual  objects,  and  on  A.'s  theory  we  need  not  recall 
them  from  any  pre-natal  life.  "In  material  things,"  says  A.,  "each 
intelligible  is  potentially  present";  and  he  accounts  for  the  inter- 
missions in  the  reason's  activity  by  this  dependence  on  outward 
conditions,  /'.  e.,  the  activity  of  reason  is  the  joint  product  of  a 
potency  within  and  a  potency  without,  —  reason  waiting  for  its 
objects,  intelligible  objects  waiting  for  a  reason  to  think  them. 
What  does  A.  mean  when  he  says  that  reason  is  identical  with  the 
object  of  reason?  For  Parmenides  and  A.  alike,  the  presence  of 
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an  object  is  a  necessary  condition  of  thought.  "  Reason,"  says  A., 
"stands  in  a  receptive  relation  to  its  object."  But  A.  differs  from 
Parmenides  in  limiting  this  identity  of  thought  with  its  object  to 
immaterial  things.  The  identity  is  one  of  form,  not  of  matter.  The 
true  reality  of  everything  consists  in  its  manifestation  or  function, 
and  this  is  identified  by  the  Aristotelians  with  the  logical  essence. 
Hence,  when  reason  is  declared  to  be  receptive  of  the  essence,  it  is 
declared  to  enter  into,  and  find  itself  identical  with,  the  functions  in 
which  reality  consists.  The  objects  of  reason  are  moments  in  the 
life  of  reason.  The  dependence  of  the  human  on  a  universal  reason, 
ascribed  to  A.,  is  an  interpretation  discordant  with  the  system. 

W.  H. 

Lettres  incites  de  Maine  de  Biran  a  Andre.     MARIE  AMPERE. 
Rev.  de  Me't.  I,  4,  pp.  313-323. 

Through  Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire  we  have  the  most  important 
matter  of  Ampere's  letters,  though  with  serious  and  inexplicable 
mutilations.  None  of  Biran's  letters  have  been  published.  Those 
here  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Rev.  de  Met.  are 
drafts  of  letters  written  to  Ampere.  They  never  went  through  the 
post,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  give  any  exact  date.  The 
subjects  treated  in  these  letters  are  :  i.  determination  of  the  ultimate 
and  fundamental  fact  of  psychology,  2.  construction  from  this  of  a 
complete  classification  of  psychological  phenomena,  3.  discovery  of 
a  passage  from  psychology  to  metaphysics  —  from  the  subjective 
to  the  objective.  Of  these  four  letters  dating  between  the  years 
1806-1817  the  first  one  is  to  Bredin  apropos  of  Biran's  conver- 
sations with  Ampere  on  the  sensation  of  movement ;  the  second  to 
Lacoste  on  a  difference  of  opinion  between  Biran  and  Ampere 
relative  to  the  essence  of  the  soul;  the  third  to  Ampere  on  the  sense 
of  effort  and  the  muscular  sense  ;  the  fourth  on  the  difference 
between  the  feeling  which  is  the  consequent  of  an  action  and  which 
becomes  the  determining  principle  of  its  repetition,  and  the  desire 
which  calls  it  forth. 


NOTICES    OF   NEW    BOOKS. 

An  Historical  Interpretation  of  Philosophy.     By  JOHN  BASCOM.     New 
York  and  London,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1893.  —  pp.  xiii,  518. 

This  book  covers  the  whole  field  of  philosophy  from  its  first  beginnings 
among  the  Greeks  to  the  present  time.  The  proportions  of  the  work  are  : 
Part  I,  Ancient  Philosophy,  pp.  12-90;  Part  II,  Mediaeval  Philosophy, 
pp.  91-151 ;  Part  III,  Modern  Philosophy,  pp.  152-518.  From  the  preface, 
as  well  as  from  the  title  of  the  book,  we  might  expect  a  treatment  of  the 
whole  field  of  philosophy  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  Professor  Royce 
has  given  us  of  one  portion  of  it  in  the  Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy. 
But  the  volume  before  us  belongs  to  another  generation,  and  is  wholly 
different  in  spirit  and  method  from  that  of  Professor  Royce.  In  spite  of 
its  title,  the  author  appears  to  be  almost  destitute  of  historical  apprecia- 
tion. A  remark  which  he  makes  incidentally,  —  "  how  much  philosophy  is 
wearisome,  groping  its  way  among  inquiries  which  awaken  thought  but  are 
beyond  its  grasp"  (p.  173),  —  may  well  be  taken  as  indicating  Professor 
Bascom's  attitude.  For  the  book  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  errors  of 
philosophers,  and  the  inconsistencies  of  philosophical  systems.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  place  the  systems  criticised  in  their  proper  historical  setting,  or 
to  estimate  the  part  which  the  different  ideas  have  played  in  the  develop- 
ment of  thought.  Exposition  is  always  subordinated  to  criticism,  and  there 
is  a  continual  passage  from  one  to  the  other  that  is  very  confusing.  But 
worse,  this  mode  of  procedure  oftentimes  has  resulted  in  giving  an  entirely 
false  impression  of  the  doctrines  treated.  '  Has  the  author,'  we  are  tempted 
to  ask,  '  ever  read  through  the  systems  he  undertakes  to  criticise  ? '  Besides 
this  occasional  unfairness  or  ignorance  in  exposition,  Professor  Bascom's 
criticism  has  defects  both  of  form  and  temper  which  greatly  detract  from 
its  force.  Too  often  it  consists  in  mere  appeals  to  the  language  and  modes 
of  thought  of  ordinary  life,  in  which  rhetoric  is  made  to  do  service  for  logic, 
and  the  « philosophic  temper '  seems  to  be  replaced  by  zeal  in  the  defense 
of  dogma. 

In  attempting  to  show  grounds  for  these  charges,  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  that  portion  of  the  work  which  deals  with  Modern  Philosophy.  It  is, 
perhaps,  only  fair  to  remark  in  passing  that  the  treatment  in  Part  I  and 
Part  II  is  much  more  objective,  and  therefore  less  open  to  criticism. 

Professor  Bascom  lays  down  the  principle  that  a  sound  philosophical 
temper  "  must  express  itself  not  so  much  in  the  severity  of  logical  processes 
as  ...  in  a  reluctance  to  do  violence  to  the  facts  "  (p.  205).  ...  "  When 
a  logical  development  of  premises  is  bringing  one's  convictions  straight 
against  familiar  facts  in  human  life,  it  is  only  ruthless  iconoclasm,  that,  in 
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the  name  of  truth,  holds  on  its  way.  Sound  philosophy  has  the  wisdom  of 
timidity,  regards  the  unfortunateness  of  a  result  as  a  probable  disproof,  and 
carefully  reasons  back  to  the  deficiency  or  error  contained  in  the  data  " 
(p.  206).  ...  "If  philosophy  is  pressing  hard  on  long  established  and 
current  opinion,  it  is  doing  so  by  virtue  of  some  extreme  premise  or 
sophistical  method  and  not  simply  by  the  reserved  force  of  truth  "  (p.  207). 
Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  question-begging  character  of  the  terms, 
"  facts  in  human  life,"  "  error,"  and  "  deficiency,"  in  the  above  quotations, 
I  would  point  out,  (i)  that  while  a  philosophical  system  may  be  inadequate 
because  of  its  failure  to  explain  facts,  as  a  theory  it  can  never  be  contra- 
dictory of  them.  Philosophy  attempts  to  interpret  facts  by  exhibiting  their 
ultimate  relations  to  all  other  facts,  and  its  conclusions  may  conflict  with  our 
own  naive,  uncritical  convictions  regarding  the  meaning  of  those  facts.  We 
are  surely  justified  in  holding  that  the  final  outcome  of  our  thinking,  what 
we  cannot  help  believing  in  the  end  after  attempting  to  see  each  part  in  the 
light  of  the  whole,  must  be  truer  than  our  conception  of  the  isolated  fact  from 
which  we  set  out ;  (2)  The  conflict  of  any  philosophical  doctrine  with  "  long 
established  and  current  opinion  "  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  deficiency 
or  error  in  the  data.  "  The  unfortunateness  of  a  result "  has  nothing  to  do 
with  its  truth  or  falsity.  To  refrain  from  drawing  a  conclusion  which  is 
forced  upon  us  by  reason  is  a  piece  of  intellectual  dishonesty.  This 
argument  has  been  used  too  long  in  the  defense  of  dogma  by  those  who 
feel  that  they  are  in  some  way  or  other  responsible  for  the  world. 

The  dangers  to  which  such  a  position  inevitably  lead  are  well  exemplified 
on  almost  every  page  of  this  book.  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  one  or 
two  passages.  "  In  spite  of  all  the  ingenuities  of  language,  in  spite  of  all 
its  confusions,  the  fundamental  assertion  of  Spinoza  flatly  and  extendedly 
[what  does  '  extendedly '  mean  ?]  contradicts  experience,  and  so  subverts  the 
first  terms  of  thought  that  are  wrought  into  the  entire  framework  of  knowl- 
edge." "  To  identify  extension  and  thought,  matter  and  mind,  as  co-equal 
and  co-eternal  attributes  of  one  substance,  virtually  wipes  the  board  clean 
of  all  we  have  hitherto  traced  upon  it,  and  leaves  us  to  begin  anew  the 
problem  of  philosophy"  (pp.  189,  190).  .  .  .  "The  assertion  that  form- 
elements  pertain  to  the  mind  and  not  to  the  things  known,  is  made  in 
opposition  to  universal  conviction  and  so  breaks  down  our  just  faith  in 
our  powers.  No  philosophy  is  at  liberty  to  invalidate  the  normal  action 
of  the  mind.  The  conclusion  that  knowledge  is  subjective  in  its  forms 
is  equally  opposed  to  popular  and  scientific  conviction.  What  is  it  in 
astronomy  that  we  are  measuring?  Spaces,  times,  not  dimensions  of  a 
mental  form-element.  How  otherwise  can  we  understand  the  exactitude 
and  perfect  agreement  of  these  measurements?"  (p.  388).  As  a  further 
example  of  Professor  Bascom's  rhetoric,  we  may  quote  the  following:  — 
"It  is  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  idea  of  space  which  enables  the 
mind  to  entertain  the  notion  of  a  spiritual  monad  and  to  assign  it  position 
in  that  portion  of  the  brain  without  fibres  ;  as  if  thereby  there  should  be 
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found  a  centre  for  receiving  and  giving  influences.  This  is  the  mere 
dizziness  of  thought.  Speculation  is  brought  to  its  knees  by  too  heavy  a 
blow  of  the  sensuous  mallet  of  mechanism  "  (p.  497). 

As  conspicuous  examples  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  author's  presentations 
we  may  instance  his  summary  description  of  Locke's  ethical  theories  (p.  211). 
(Ct.  Sidg wick's  History  of  Ethics  and  Curtis's  O it t line  of  Locke's  Ethical 
Philosophy.}  In  a  chapter  on  the  English  ethical  writers  who  dissent  from 
Utilitarianism,  he  informs  us  that  Bishop  Butler's  work  of  widest  influence 
was  the  Analogy,  and  does  not  even  mention  the  Sermons  on  Human 
Nature.  On  page  432  we  are  told  that  "  Immanuel  Hermann  Fichte 
(1797)  was  the  first  of  the  German  Idealists."  One  would  gladly  believe 
that  this  is  a  mere  slip  of  the  pen.  It  must,  however,  be  noticed  that  the 
author  has  not  merely  confused  the  Christian  name  of  the  elder  Fichte  with 
that  of  his  son,  but  that  there  is  also  a  substitution  of  dates  which  renders 
the  mistake  incomprehensible.  The  same  confusion  of  son  and  father 
occurs  also  in  the  table  of  contents. 

The  position  from  which  Professor  Bascom  criticises  is  that  of  naive 
representationism,  or  doctrine  of  mediate  perception,  which,  however,  he 
dignifies  with  the  name  of  *  Constructive  Realism.'  This  is  most  clearly 
stated  in  his  criticism  of  the  Scottish  School.  "  Our  experiences  are  purely 
personal  experiences  referrible  under  causation  to  the  properties  of  objects 
external  to  the  mind.  .  .  .  Properties  and  object  are  an  inference  from 
sensation  "  (p.  295).  "  Nothing  which  is  not  phenomenal  to  mind  can  be 
embraced  within  consciousness  ;  all  direct  knowledge  is  so  embraced.  If 
the  object  to  which  I  refer  a  group  of  sensations  were  directly  known,  it 
would  be  a  phenomenon  of  mind.  It  remains  to  be  inferred  because  it  is 
exterior  to  mind,  not  a  part  of  its  own  experience"  (p.  296).  "All  that 
is  known  directly  is  thereby  shown  to  be  phenomenal,  all  that  is  known 
indirectly  is  transcendent,  unphenomenal  "  (p.  297).  This,  surely,  is  the 
very  doctrine  that  Reid  abandoned  because  Hume  had  shown  once  for  all 
that  if  we  start  with  sensations  it  is  impossible  to  pass  to  the  existence  of 
external  bodies.  Professor  Bascom  regards  the  assertions  of  the  Scottish 
school  in  reference  to  an  immediate  apprehension  of  things,  and  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  subject  and  object,  as  a  special  deliverance  of  the  Scottish 
consciousness,  and  declares  that  they  are  "  made  in  the  face  of  almost  all 
philosophy  materialistic,  idealistic,  and  intuitive"  (p.  315).  Is  not  just  the 
opposite  the  fact,  that  this  analysis  of  the  testimony  of  consciousness  is 
at  the  present  day  accepted  by  all  psychologists  and  by  every  school  of 
philosophy  ?  The  psychology  of  Reid  is  indisputable  ;  it  was  because 
he  had  not  completely  freed  himself  from  'the  doctrine  of  ideas'  that 
he  relapsed  into  dualism. —  In  criticising  Kant's  distinction  of  phenomena 
and  noumena,  our  author  occupies  an  entirely  different  position.  "  We 
know  matter,  mind,"  he  tells  us,  "  fully  and  finally  in  knowing  the  phenomena 
to  which  they  give  rise.  There  is  not  a  residuum  of  being  beyond  these 
manifestations.  It  is  that  we  may  explain  these  phenomena,  and  for  this 
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purpose  only,  that  we  accept  these  causes.  .  .  .  Things-in-themselves  are 
the  merest  chimeras,  taken  up  on  no  ground  whatever.  Never  have  any 
terms  more 'extraneous  and  fanciful  found  their  way  into  philosophy" 
(p.  390).  These  sentences  seem  to  me  to  contain  contradictions  in  them- 
selves, and  they  certainly  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  mediate 
perception  stated  above. 

There  are  many  other  points  in  this  volume  which  invite  criticism,  but  I 
have  only  space  to  refer  briefly  to  one  or  two.  "  Idealism,"  he  tells  us, 
"  obedient  to  the  impulse  given  in  this  direction  by  Kant  .  .  .  was  carried 
rapidly  forward  to  its  most  complete  and  elaborate  expression  by  three 
brilliant  thinkers,  working  one  vein  of  thought  in  close  dependence  on  each 
other  "  (p.  427).  And  yet,  a  little  later,  he  condemns  idealism  "  because  there 
is  no  continuity  in  its  successive  stages,  no  conquered  territory  in  its  several 
positions  "  (p.  454).  After  the  previous  statement,  how  can  the  criticism 
apply  ?  Here  is  another  statement  that  passes  comprehension  :  "  Construc- 
tive realism  asserts  with  idealism  the  prior  comprehensive  quality  of  funda- 
mental ideas,  but  it  avoids  that  illusion  of  idealism,  things-in-themselves,  the 
uncertain  shadows  of  transcendental  notions  which  serve  only  to  perplex 
and  confuse  our  vision  "  (p.  509). 

This  book  is  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  humiliating,  because  it 
represents  what  was  taught  less  than  a  generation  ago  in  so  many  colleges 
of  our  country  under  the  name  of  philosophy.  J.  E.  C. 


History  of  Modern  Philosophy,  from  Nicolas  of  Cusa  to  the  Present 
Time.  By  RICHARD  FALCKENBERG,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Erlangen.  First  American  from  the  second  German 
edition.  Translated  with  the  author's  sanction  by  A.  C.  ARMSTRONG,  JR., 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Wesley  an  University.  New  York,  Henry 
Holt  &  Company,  1893.  —  pp.  xv,  655. 

Teachers  of  philosophy  have  long  felt  the  need  of  a  good  text-book  of 
the  history  of  modern  philosophy.  A  manual  was  desired  that  might 
serve  as  a  counterpart  to  Zeller's  masterly  Grundriss  zur  Geschichte 
der  griechischen  Philosophic.  By  publishing  his  Geschichte  der  neuern 
Philosophie  in  1886  (second  edition  in  1892),  Professor  Falckenberg  satis- 
factorily supplied  the  want,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  German  students,  at 
least,  a  compendium  excellently  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  beginner.  In 
this  treatise  he  gives  a  clear  and  accurate  exposition  of  the  essential 
thoughts  of  the  different  philosophical  systems,  beginning  with  Nicolas  of 
Cusa,  and  traces  the  course  of  their  historical  development.  Mention  is 
also  made  in  the  text  of  the  chief  works  of  the  philosophers  under 
consideration  as  well  as  of  the  more  important  and  more  modern  treatises 
concerning  them.  In  this  way  the  student  receives  a  choice  bibliography 
without  being  overwhelmed  with  the  titles  of  books  most  of  which  are 
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seldom  obtainable  and  never  read  by  him.  A  short,  but  useful,  glossary 
of  philosophical  terms,  followed  by  an  index  of  authors,  completes  the 
volume. 

Although  Professor  Falckenberg  modestly  refuses  to  claim  for  his 
History  a  place  by  the  side  of  Zeller's  Outlines,  I  cannot  help  regarding 
it  as  a  worthy  mate  of  that  masterpiece.  (Indeed,  in  so  far  as  Falcken- 
berg's  expositions  are  less  condensed,  hence  more  readily  intelligible  to 
students  than  Zeller's,  the  former  really  surpass  the  latter.)  Our  author  is 
strictly  objective  in  his  method,  and  carefully  refrains  from  imposing  upon 
his  readers  his  own  personal  views  and  criticisms.  He  displays  sound 
judgment  in  checking  the  tendency,  common  to  younger  historians,  to 
group  systems  differently  from  his  predecessors,  to  be  original  at  all 
hazards  ;  he  profits  by  the  labors  of  others.  In  short,  Dr.  Falckenberg 
has  satisfactorily  performed  a  difficult  task,  he  has  written  a  good  text-book, 
a  book  that  is  universally  recognized  as  such  by  competent  authorities. 

In  rendering  such  a  work  accessible  to  English  readers,  Professor 
Armstrong  has  done  philosophy  a  great  service.  His  translation  is  a 
better  one  than  that  of  Zeller's  Gnmdriss  (which  appeared  in  1886  and 
which  is  not  free  from  errors).  It  is  made  from  Falckenberg's  second 
German  edition,  "with  still  later  additions  and  corrections  communicated 
by  the  author  in  manuscript."  The  translation  reproduces  the  original 
clearly,  faithfully,  and  smoothly  ;  it  does  not  bear  upon  its  face  the  impress 
of  artificiality.  The  transference  of  the  bibliography  from  the  text  to  foot- 
notes is,  in  my  opinion,  an  improvement  which  the  German  edition  ought 
to  adopt.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  addition  of  titles  of  important 
American  and  English  treatises  and  translations.  The  translator  also 
renders  the  book  more  serviceable  to  the  readers  for  whom  it  is  intended 
by  rearranging  and  enlarging  the  section  on  the  nineteenth  century  phi- 
losophy of  Great  Britain  and  America  (pp.  563-583).  A  little  space  is  given 
to  the  exposition  of  Hamilton's  fundamental  conceptions,  passing  mention 
is  made  of  the  influence  of  the  Scottish  school  in  the  United  States,  the 
part  treating  of  Bentham  is  transferred  from  the  section  on  English 
moralists  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  this  place,  brief  but  valuable 
additions  are  made  to  the  passages  presenting  the  views  of  J.  S.  Mill 
and  Spencer  respectively,  the  English  logicians  of  to-day  are  named,  and  a 
page  or  so  is  devoted  to  setting  forth  the  fortunes  of  philosophy  in  America 
from  Jonathan  Edwards  to  the  present  time.  "  The  glossary  of  terms  has 
been  replaced  by  a  revision  and  expansion  of  the  index,  with  the  analyses 
of  the  glossary  as  a  basis." 

The  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  excellence  of  the  typog- 
raphy, paper,  and  binding.  The  book  may  be  safely  recommended  to 
teachers  and  students.  FRANK  THILLY. 
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The  Philosophy  of  Hume,  as  contained  in  extracts  from  the  First  Book 
and  the  First  and  Second  Sections  of  the  Third  Part  of  the  Second 
Book  of  the  Treatise  of  Human  Nature.  Selected,  with  an  introduction, 
by  HERBERT  AUSTIN  AIKINS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Trinity 
College,  N.C.,  and  Honorary  Fellow  of  Clark  University.  [Series  of 
Modern  Philosophers.  Edited  by  E.  HERSHEY  SNEATH,  Ph.D.]  New 
York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1893.  —  pp.  vi,  176. 

The  present  volume  is  the  sixth  of  the  series  of  "  Modern  Philosophers." 
If  one  accept  the  idea  of  volumes  of  selections  at  all,  a  good  deal  is  to  be 
said  for  an  attempt  to  present  the  philosophy  of  Hume  in  this  form.  It  is 
by  no  means  so  plain  as  Dr.  Aikin  would  have  us  believe  that  the  stand- 
point of  the  Enquiry  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  Treatise,  but 
the  popular  character  of  the  former  work  makes  it  unsatisfactory  for  class 
use,  while  the  first  book  of  the  Treatise  is  often  found  too  long  to  be  taken 
entire.  Moreover,  Hume's  style  is  somewhat  diffuse  in  the  Treatise,  which 
thus  admits  of  considerable  condensation.  At  the  same  time,  the  thread 
of  the  argument  is  by  no  means  always  easy  to  follow,  and  an  epitome  of 
the  work  is  bound  to  be  to  a  considerable  extent,  an  interpretation. 

The  "  Biographical  Sketch  "  occupies  only  six  pages,  and  consists  mainly 
of  quotations  from  Hume's  own  account  of  his  life.  The  "  Brief  Exposition 
of  Hume's  Philosophy  "  occupies  about  eighteen  pages.  The  first  half  of 
the  exposition  is  taken  up  with  a  very  compressed  summary  of  the  first 
book  of  the  Treatise,  while  the  rest  is  devoted  to  criticism.  In  each  case 
a  good  deal  has  been  attempted  in  a  very  little  space,  and  the  result  can 
hardly  be  called  satisfactory.  Neither  in  the  summary  nor  in  the  criticism 
is  sufficient  notice  given  to  the  fact  that  Hume  merges  the  general  question 
of  causation  in  the  particular  question,  "Why  we  conclude  that  such 
particular  causes  must  necessarily  have  such  particular  effects?"  More- 
over, Dr.  Aikin's  refutation  of  Hume's  proof  that  logically  reason  should 
not  be  trusted  is  somewhat  peculiar.  "  Granting  that  every  judgment 
should  be  tested  by  another,  and  that  each  one  would  weaken  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  that  preceding  it,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  the  original 
conviction  would  be  finally  destroyed  ;  for  in  weakening  the  conviction 
attached  to  the  second  judgment,  the  third  strengthens  that  belonging  to 
the  first:  I  — (\-\)  =  |>  n°t  J,  as  Hume's  argument  supposes;  and  the 
sum  of  the  series  is  two-thirds,  not  zero  "  (p.  47).  Why  not  simply  show, 
what  is  abundantly  plain,  that  Hume's  assumption  of  an  indefinite  regress 
here  is  gratuitous  ;  that  after  the  first  judgment  the  question  is,  and 
remains,  Is  reason  to  be  relied  upon  or  not?  and  that  the  utter  discrediting 
of  reason  by  itself  involves  a  logical  absurdity.  Other  points  might  be 
mentioned,  as,  e.g.,  the  inadequate  treatment  of  Hume's  conflicting  state- 
ments regarding  the  origin  of  impressions;  but  space  forbids  further  criticism. 

The  selections  themselves  seem  to  have  been  made  with  good  judgment, 
but  of  course  the  only  adequate  test  of  such  a  volume  is  actual  use  in  class 
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and  constant  comparison  with  the  original.  In  bulk  the  selections  are  only 
about  one-third  of  the  original,  a  material  saving,  if  they  prove  satisfactory 
for  class  use.  Since  we  have  such  an  excellent  cheap  edition  of  the 
Treatise  as  that  published  by  the  Clarendon  Press,  would  it  not  have  been 
a  good  idea  to  indicate  on  the  margin  the  pages  of  that  edition  where  the 
selected  passages  are  to  be  found  ?  That  would  have  enabled  the  interested 
student  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  original  with  the  least  possible  expenditure 
of  labor,  and  would  have  had  the  further  advantage  of  indicating  the  degree 
of  condensation.  The  marginal  page  references  in  Professor  Watson's 
Philosophy  of  Kant,  which  enable  one  to  refer  instantly  to  the  original,  are 
a  prominent  feature  of  that  really  helpful  text-book.  After  all,  a  volume 
of  selections  is  at  best  a  necessary  evil,  and  everything  should  be  done  to 
encourage  the  student  to  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  works  of  the 
philosopher  whose  system  he  is  studying.  E.  A. 

Commentar  zu  Kanfs  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft.  Zum  hundert- 
jahrigen  Jubilaum  derselben  herausgegeben  von  DR.  HANS  VAIHINGER, 
a.o.  Professor  der  Philosophic  an  der  Universitat  Halle.  Band  II, 
gr.  8vo,  Stuttgart,  Berlin,  Leipzig,  1892.  Union  Deutsche  Verlags- 
gesellschaft.  —  pp.  viii,  563. 

Volume  I  appeared  1881-1882.  It  described,  in  an  introduction  of 
seventy  pages,  the  historical  and  real  significance  of  the  K.  d.  r.  V.  as 
well  as  the  relations  between  Dogmatism,  Scepticism,  and  Criticism.  The 
commentary  was  confined  to  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  and  to  the 
introduction  (in  the  two  versions).  The  second  volume  now  before  us  is 
devoted  again  to  only  a  small  part  of  the  Kritik,  the  ^Esthetic,  but  is 
oftentimes  not  confined  merely  to  the  problems  of  this  portion.  For  many  of 
the  principal  questions  which  Vaihinger  attempts  to  answer  in  independent 
discussions  are  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  entire  Kritik.  The  titles 
of  these  discussions  are  :  The  affecting  objects,  pp.  89-101  :  How  is  Kant's 
A  priori  related  to  the  Innate?  pp.  134-151  :  The  possible  views  [with 
reference  to  the  nature  of  space  and  time],  pp.  253-261  :  Space  as  an 
infinite  given  quantity,  pp.  275-286  :  Pure  and  applied  mathematics, 
pp.  290-326 :  The  controversy  between  Trendelenburg  and  Fischer, 
pp.  329-342  ;  Methodological  analysis  of  the  Transcendental  /Esthetic,  pp. 
422-436  :  The  historical  origin  of  Kant's  doctrine  of  space  and  time, 
pp.  518-532:  The  paradox  of  symmetrical  objects.  These  digressions 
are  the  most  important  and  most  interesting  parts  of  the  second  volume. 
But  the  other  less  systematic  expositions,  although  they  often  go  too 
much  into  detail,  are  usually  of  great  worth.  They  are  characterized 
by  penetrating  and  acute  criticism  and  a  wealth  of  judiciously  handled 
historical  material.  The  Commentary  is  an  indispensible  aid  to  every 
one  who  wishes  to  gain  a  scientific  grasp  of  Kant's  theoretical  philosophy 
and  will  prove  a  source  of  fruitful  suggestion.  E.  ADICKES. 
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Beitrag  zur  Darstellung  und  Kritik  der  moralischen  Bildungslehre 
Kant's.  Inaugural- Dissertation  von  DR.  ERNST  TEMMING.  Genehmigt 
von  der  Fakultat  der  Universitat,  Jena.  Braunschweig,  1892.  —  pp.  55. 

Kant's  views  on  the  subject  of  moral  education  derive  considerable 
importance  for  our  day  from  the  fact  that  he  insisted  on  the  possibility 
and  necessity  of  moral  instruction  independent  of  religion.  From  this 
standpoint  he  constructed  a  moral  catechism,  which  has  had  the  high 
compliment  paid  it  of  being  made  the  model  of  the  moral  catechism  in 
the  most  widely-used  of  French  primers  of  moral  instruction,  that  of 
M.  Compayre'.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Kant's 
catechism  would  foster  priggishness  rather  than  morality,  and  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  that  high  authorities  entertain  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
practical  success  of  the  French  "Education  du  sens  moral."  We  may 
conclude  this  notice  with  a  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the  sense  of  shame 
proposed  by  Kant.  It  should  be  appealed  to,  he  says,  only  in  cases  of 
untruth  fulness,  for  nature  has  given  man  the  sense  of  shame  in  order  that, 
when  he  lies,  he  may  betray  himself.  If,  therefore,  children  are  not  taught 
to  be  indiscriminately  ashamed,  they  will  continue  to  blush  with  shame, 
in  the  attempt  to  lie,  when  they  are  grown  up.  F.  C.  S.  S. 

The  Ethics  of  Hegel.  Translated  selections  from  his  "  Rechts- 
philosophie."  By  J.  MACBRIDE  STERRETT,  D.D.  Boston,  Ginn  &  Co., 
1893.  —  pp.  viii,  216. 

The  inclusion  of  a  translation  of  part  of  Hegel's  Philosophic  des  Rechts 
in  Dr.  Sneath's  Ethical  Series  is  a  fresh  indication  of  the  interest  which 
Hegelianism  continues  to  excite  among  philosophical  students  throughout 
the  English-speaking  world.  The  present  volume,  containing  not  only 
about  one-half  of  the  Philosophic  des  Rechts  but  also  well-chosen  extracts 
from  those  of  the  other  works  of  the  great  idealist  in  which  his  ethical  and 
ethico-historical  views  are  to  be  found,  offers  a  fairly  complete  presentation 
of  the  Hegelian  theory  of  morals.  The  translation  is  preceded  by  a  short 
but  sufficient  biographical  sketch,  and  a  clear  and  interesting  exposition  of 
the  connection  of  Hegel's  ethics  with  the  rest  of  his  philosophy,  and  of  its 
relation  to  preceding  ethical  systems. 

Professor  Sterrett  disclaims  any  intention  of  endeavoring  to  make  his 
translation  easy  reading.  It  is,  in  fact,  rather  more  dry  and  crabbed  than 
the  original  German  ;  and  in  this  respect  it  compares  unfavorably  with 
Wallace's  translation  of  the  smaller  Logik,  in  which  accuracy  of  render- 
ing is  combined  with  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  clearness  and  simplicity 
of  style.  But  Hegel's  philosophy  is  at  best  so  nearly  untranslatable  that 
we  may  welcome  any  painstaking  and  conscientious  attempt  to  present  it  in 
an  English  dress,  even  though  the  result  is  not  altogether  attractive.  The 
student,  indeed,  who  makes  his  first  acquaintance  with  Hegelianism  through 
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the  medium  of  this  little  book,  is  more  likely  to  be  repelled  than  attracted 
by  it.  In  no  other  part  of  his  system  does  Hegel's  method  of  starting  from 
the  most  abstract  and  incomplete  phase  of  his  topic  seem  so  unsatisfactory 
as  in  his  ethical  work.  Hegel's  theory  of  morals  is,  in  truth,  of  a  most 
matter  of  fact  and  practical  character,  —  it  is  rather  realistic  than  idealistic, 
but  the  earlier  steps  of  his  exposition  seem  taken  in  the  air.  The  same 
thing,  of  course,  is  true  of  the  Logic,  but  in  that  case  the  very  nature  of 
the  subject-matter  —  the  self-evolution  of  thought  as  such  —  prepares  us 
for  a  certain  formal  abstractness  of  treatment  that  does  not  seem  out  of 
place.  In  tracing  the  earlier  dialectical  stages  of  the  Philosophie  des 
Rechts,  it  is  by  no  means  always  easy  to  recognize  any  connection  between 
the  abstract  concepts  there  discussed  and  the  actual  relations  of  moral  and 
social  phenomena.  It  is  only  to  the  student  that  has  already  mastered  the 
technicality  of  Hegel's  method,  and  who  has  attained  to  a  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  its  results,  that  a  study  of  the  ethical  part  of 
his  system  will  be  intelligible  or  helpful.  To  such  a  student,  however,  the 
labor  required  will  be  amply  repaid  ;  for  here,  as  in  all  Hegel's  works, 
behind  the  veil  of  uncouth  phraseology  and  pedantic  formalism  there 
lies  a  wealth  of  suggestive  ideas,  potent  arguments,  and  sound,  common 
sense.  E.  RITCHIE. 


The  Philosophy  of  Individuality,  or  the  One  and  the  Many.  By 
ANTOINETTE  BROWN  BLACKWELL.  New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
1893-  — pp.  519- 

The  object  of  these  five  hundred  and  odd  pages  is  not,  as  might  have 
been  supposed  from  the  title,  the  laudable  one  of  elucidating  the  meta- 
physical problem  of  the  relations  of  the  finite  to  the  Absolute.  Its  aim  is 
to  establish  the  theory  of  "  a  correlated  persistent  individuality."  These 
"  persistent  mind-matter  individuals  "  are  "  rhythmic  atoms,"  and  the  self- 
conscious  soul  is  the  dominant  atom  in  the  human  organism.  Whence 
"  Immortality  for  all  conditioned  being  is  the  only  logical  conclusion." 
"Have  we  demonstrated  conscious  immortality?  Yes;  if  our  leading 
premises  are  accepted.  Yes ;  if  the  convergence  and  accumulation  of 
testimony  are  of  more  value  than  pure  logical  deduction  "  —  the  latter  of 
which  a  severe  critic  will  certainly  not  find  over-valued  in  this  volume. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  book  fails  of  its  purpose  —  chiefly 
because  its  method  is  as  mistaken  in  principle  as  it  is  tedious  in  execution. 
The  idea  of  utilizing  the  permanence  which  physical  theory  has  attributed 
to  the  atom,  as  a  proof  of  immortality,  by  making  the  soul  a  special  kind  of 
atom,  is  not,  of  course,  a  new  one,  but  it  has  not  been  discredited  without 
reason.  For  it  commits  the  same  error  in  principle  that  materialism  does, 
that  of  reducing  the  mind  to  a  conception  it  has  itself  formed  to  explain  the 
character  of  its  contents,  in  this  case  to  the  conception  of  an  atom.  And 
it  involves,  further,  the  old  and  insoluble  difficulty  of  dualism,  as  to  the 
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seat  of  the  soul.  It  was  bad  enough  that  an  immaterial  soul  should  have 
to  be  located  somewhere  in  the  body,  but  we  are  now  required  to  find  a 
place  for  a  soul  which  is  a  corporeal  atom  with  a  definite  shape  and  extent 
(cp.  p.  201).  Of  course,  no  light  is  thrown  on  this  problem,  any  more  than 
on  the  question  whence  the  vagrant  atom  enters  the  organism,  or  whither 
it  departs  at  death.  Instead  of  this,  we  are  regaled  with  prolonged  accounts 
of  the  vibrations  of  rhythmic  atoms  and  of  their  ability  to  explain  all  the 
physical  forces,  in  the  course  of  which  some  statements  are  made  calculated 
to  disturb  even  the  most  philosophic  tolerance  of  metaphysical  physics. 
E.g.,  after  reducing  all  matter  to  motions,  and  treating  the  latter  as  things 
in  the  na'ivest  manner,  an  objection  strikes  the  authoress.  "It  is  claimed 
that  where  there  is  motion  something  is  moved.  We  answer,  certainly. 
Power,  energy  is  moved"  (p.  52).  After  that,  who  shall  gainsay  the  all- 
sufficiency  of  the  rhythmic  atom  as  the  explainer  of  phenomena?  It  is, 
however,  fair  to  say  that  the  book  is  not  everywhere  quite  of  this  type,  and 
in  the  description  of  the  relations  of  the  central  soul-atom  to  its  subordinates 
it  seems  to  be  sometimes  groping  after  a  Leibnizian  monadism. 

To  give  an  idea  of  its  style  and  results,  the  following  passage  may  be 
quoted  :  "  The  great  practical  Creative  plan  will  work  out  its  own  final 
justification.  Myriads  of  personal  sensibilities,  infinitely  more  countless 
than  the  sands  of  the  seashore,  having  entered  upon  their  heritage  of 
immortality  will  go  on  to  higher  and  higher  realizations  of  its  limitless 
possibilities.  With  assurances  like  these,  catastrophies  (sic)  cease  to  be 
catastrophies  (sic).  The  forces  of  Nature,  which  still  work  under  the  law 
of  necessity,  which,  though  it  is  included  in  the  vast  co-operative  plan,  is  not 
yet  re-coordinated  for  our  especial  benefit,  can  work  us  no  lasting  evil.  If 
the  Infinite  who  lives  in  all  Duration  is  content  to  let  all  finite  things  act 
in  accord  with  their  own  natures  and  opportunities,  then  shall  our  peace  be 
unduly  shaken  ?  "  In  conclusion,  one  can  only  regret  that  this  production 
should  have  been  put  forward  as  a  contribution  to  philosophy  rather  than 
to  science.  For  it  really  contains  far  more  pseudo-science  than  pseudo- 
philosophy.  F.  C.  S.  S. 

Notes  on  the  Development  of  a  Child.  By  M.  W.  SHINN.  University 
of  California  Studies.  Berkeley,  published  by  the  University,  1893.— 
pp.  iv,  5-88. 

Miss  Shinn's  paper  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  psychological  raw- 
material.  It  is  such  collections  of  fact  as  this,  which,  when  methodically 
handled  by  a  skilled  psychologist,  will  form  the  basis  of  child-psychology. 
At  present  there  is  displayed,  in  general,  too  great  a  tendency  to  theorize 
upon  an  entirely  insufficient  foundation  ;  we  should,  therefore,  have  bestowed 
upon  the  work  our  "  thoughtful  attention,"  even  without  Professor  le  Conte's 
injunction  to  do  so.  This  growing  habit  of  prefixing  to  a  new  book  a 
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recommendation,  signed  by  some  worker  in  the  special  field  better  known 
than  the  author,  is  to  be  deprecated. 

Preyer's  observations  are  made  the  standard  of  reference  throughout,  and 
much  of  the  interest  attaching  to  Miss  Shinn's  record  turns  upon  its  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  with  that  of  the  Seele  des  Kindes.  The  *  Notes ' 
practically  cover  the  ground  of  Part  I,  Chap.  I,  of  the  latter  work  ;  but 
there  are  extra  sections  devoted  to  Form  (drawing,  etc.),  Pictures,  and  other 
Representations,  and  to  Interest  in  Seeing,  while  Preyer's  two  last  paragraphs 
have,  of  course,  no  parallel. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  author  has  taken  equally  objective  and  careful 
notes  with  regard  to  the  other  senses.  Incidental  remarks  seem  to  point 
to  this  conclusion.  Reflex  actions  she  modestly,  but  somewhat  unfortunately, 
declined  to  observe.  E.  B.  T. 

Grundziige  der  physiologischen  Psychologic.  Von  WILHELM  WUNDT, 
Professor  an  der  Universitat  zu  Leipzig.  Vierte  umgearbeitete  Auflage. 
Zweiter  Band,  mit  94  Holzschnitten.  Leipzig,  Verlag  von  Wilhelm 
Engelmann,  1893.  —  pp.  xii,  684. 

Professor  Wundt's  indefatigable  industry  has  enabled  him  to  bring  the 
fourth  edition  of  his  Psychology  to  completion  far  sooner  than  we  could 
have  expected.  This  second  volume  contains  648  pages  of  text,  as  against 
554  of  the  third  edition  ;  and  an  elaborate  Index  of  36  pages  (compiled  by 
Dr.  Meumann)  replaces  the  rather  scanty  one  of  the  earlier  issue.  The  chief 
changes  in  the  Table  of  Contents  are  :  the  devotion  of  a  whole  paragraph 
to  the  fluctuations  of  the  attention  ;  and  the  appearance  of  a  new  intro- 
ductory section  in  Chap.  XVIII.  There  are  many  more  alterations;  the 
exposition  in  certain  chapters  has  been  entirely  remodelled.  Review  will 
follow.  E.  B.  T. 

The  Science  of  Mechanics.  A  critical  and  historical  exposition  of  its 
Principles.  By  DR.  E.  MACH,  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  University 
of  Prague.  Translated  from  the  second  German  edition  by  T.  J. 
McCoRMACK.  Chicago,  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  1893. — 

Prefixed  to  the  work  is  a  short  Preface  by  Professor  Mach,  in  which  he 
himself  describes  the  translation  as  being  'excellent,  accurate  and  faithful.' 
I  have  compared  some  fifty  pages  of  it  pretty  carefully  with  the  original 
(pp.  iioff. ;  229  ff. ;  314  ff.,  etc.).  The  rendering  of  the  text  is  adequate; 
the  original  form  is  often  diverged  from,  but  without  damage  to  the  sense 
of  the  passage.  Minor  faults  of  the  translator  are  a  tendency  to  use 
abstract  expressions  where  concrete  would  be  better  in  place,  and  a 
general  leaning  towards  diffuseness :  indeed,  his  '  outlines '  are  far  less 
*  distinct  and  sharp '  than  are  those  of  the  author.  The  index  has  been 
considerably  enlarged.  The  book  itself,  I  hope,  does  not  require  an 
introduction  or  recommendation.  E.  B.  T. 
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De  la  division  du  travail  social.  Par  EMILE  DURKHEIM.  Paris, 
Fdlix  Alcan,  [Bibliotheque  de  philosophic  contemporaine],  1892.  —  8vo, 
p.  ix,  471. 

In  order  to  determine  the  ethical  significance  of  the  division  of  labor,  we 
must  know  what  function  it  fulfils.  Its  function,  in  M.  Durkheim's  view, 
is  to  effect  the  transformation  of  social  solidarity.  Such  transformation 
takes  place  from  an  inferior  society  whose  similar  components,  like  the 
crystals  of  a  quartz  rock,  are,  by  virtue  of  their  very  homogeneity,  bound 
together  in  a  condition  of  "mechanical  solidarity"  to  a  superior  society 
whose  highly  differentiated  components  are  each,  like  the  cells  of  a  plant, 
dependent  on  the  cooperation  of  the  others  in  "organic  solidarity,  or 
solidarity  due  to  the  division  of  labor."  A  chief  proof  of  this  transforma- 
tion of  social  solidarity  the  author  finds  in  the  history  of  law.  Mechanical 
solidarity  is  reflected  by  repressive  law,  based  on  the  prevalence  throughout 
a  homogenous  society  of  certain  definite  and  uniform  sentiments,  variations 
from  which  are  punished.  Organic  solidarity  is  reflected  by  contractual  or 
restitutive  law  based  on  differing  sentiments  of  various  individuals.  As 
social  bonds  due  to  differentiation  supersede  those  due  to  homogeneity, 
that  is  to  say  as  the  "segmentary  type"  of  society  makes  way  for  the 
"organized  type,"  the  penal  law  declines  in  relative  importance,  the 
restitutive  law  grows. 

The  segmentary  type  of  society,  so  long  as  it  exists  intact^  opposes  an 
insurmountable  barrier  to  any  division  of  labor  whatever.  The  division  of 
labor,  therefore,  must  be,  at  its  beginning,  the  effect,  not  the  cause  of  the 
regression  of  the  segmentary  type.  The  effect,  may,  indeed,  react  upon  the 
cause.  But  it  does  not  thereby  lose  its  character  as  effect.  The  reaction 
is  at  most  but  a  secondary  cause.  The  primary  causes  of  the  effacement 
of  the  segmentary  social  type  are,  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  society  and 
the  increase  in  its  "  dynamic  or  moral  density,"  i.e.,  the  multiplication  of 
points  of  social  contact  due  to  the  concentration  of  society  and  to  the 
growth  of  cities  and  of  means  of  transport  and  communication.  The 
growth  of  society  in  volume  and  in  density  intensifies  the  struggle  for 
existence,  always  fiercest  between  organisms  most  nearly  alike,  and  thus 
forces  progressive  division  of  labor.  Economic  progress  is  indeed  the 
result  of  the  division  of  labor,  but  by  no  means  the  end  in  view  of  which 
it  takes  place.  "  If  we  specialize,  it  is  not  to  produce  more,  but  it  is  to  be 
able  to  live  under  the  new  conditions  which  are  made  for  us." 

What  ethical  import,  then,  does  the  division  of  labor  bear?  Since  it  is 
the  chief  source  of  social  solidarity,  whose  form  determines  morality,  the 
division  of  labor  must  be  also  the  foundation  of  the  moral  order.  It  does 
not  produce  social  solidarity  simply,  as  some  economists  have  held,  by 
making  each  individual  an  exchanger  :  it  creates  rather  new  rights  and 
new  duties.  Under  its  influence  profound  changes  in  the  structure  of 
our  societies  have  taken  place  in  a  very  brief  time.  With  the  gradual 
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disappearance  of  the  segmentary  type  the  system  of  morality  proper  to  it 
has  disappeared  also,  and  with  unexampled  rapidity.  A  system  of  morality 
proper  to  the  organized  social  type  has  not  developed  fast  enough  to  fill  its 
place.  Tradition  has  lost  its  force  ;  the  individual  is  emancipated  from 
the  collective  judgment.  Our  first  need  at  present  is  to  make  ourselves  a 
system  of  morality  appropriate  to  our  conditions.  Such  a  system  cannot, 
indeed,  be  improvised  in  the  silence  of  the  study.  It  must  build  itself  up 
bit  by  bit  under  the  pressure  of  those  conditions  which  make  it  necessary. 
Still  reflection  may  point  out  the  goal  towards  which  it  should  aim. 

It  is  possible  to  dissent  at  several  points  from  M.  Durkheim's  positions, 
e.g.,  from  his  assumption  of  .a  substantially  homogeneous  society,  a  horde, 
in  which  the  division  of  labor  did  not  exist.  But  after  admitting  this 
assumption,  the  reader  will  find  that  his  positions  are  in  general  well 
defended  and  that  his  main  argument  is  carefully  thought  out  and  cogently 
presented.  C.  H.  HULL. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Dependent,  Defective,  and  Delinquent 
Classes.  By  CHARLES  RICHMOND  HENDERSON.  Boston,  Heath  &  Co., 
1893.  — pp.  277. 

From  the  preface  we  learn  that  this  work  is  "  the  fruit  of  twenty  years 
and  more  of  study  and  experience,"  and  that  it  is  designed  as  a  hand-book 
for  the  use  of  social  science  classes  and  clubs,  and  for  the  guidance  of 
individuals  who  wish  to  become  intelligent  students  or  workers  in  the  field 
of  social  effort.  The  method  is  general  enough  to  bring  the  subject-matter 
into  relation  with  modern  conceptions  of  the  nature  and  conditions  of 
dependency  and  crime,  without  at  all  losing  sight  of  the  practical  aim  in 
the  interest  of  scientific  discussion.  In  spirit,  the  book  is  earnest  but 
dispassionate,  and  the  point  of  view  is  that, of  one  whose  theoretical  studies 
have  been  constantly  tested  and  modified  by  much  personal  contact  with 
the  classes  of  which  he  writes.  A  wide  range  of  topics  is  covered  in  short, 
suggestive  chapters,  supplemented  by  lists  of  longer  works  useful  for  con- 
sultation. Part  I,  on  Dependents,  has  special  reference  to  the  treatment  of 
incapacity  in  the  United  States,  and  excellent  criticisms  and  suggestions 
are  made  regarding  common  forms  of  charity  and  of  public  aid,  for 
example,  that  very  mixed  good,  the  county  poor-house.  The  longest 
portion  (Part  III)  deals  with  crime  and  its  social  treatment,  and  includes, 
among  others,  three  chapters  on  criminal  anthropology,  an  historical  chapter 
on  criminal  laws  and  customs,  and  three  chapters  dealing  respectively  with 
the  anticipation,  prevention,  and  punishment  of  crime.  The  final  part 
(Part  IV)  aims  to  give  a  simple  sketch,  with  a  few  illustrations  under  each 
head,  of  an  orderly  and  systematic  treatment  of  reforms  based  on  the 
pathology  of  society  regarded  as  an  organism.  The  author  has  not 
attempted  to  contribute  directly  to  the  theory  of  any  form  of  social  evil 
or  to  decide  upon  anything  more  than  the  immediate  practical  value  of  the 
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theories  which  have  been  offered.  But  he  has  succeeded  in  giving  an 
excellent  guide  to  the  study  and  treatment  of  several  classes  of  social 
phenomena  not  included  within  the  scope  of  the  special  science. 

L.  HANNUM. 
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NOTES. 

The  following  facts  with  reference  to  Experimental  Psychology  at  the 
World's  Fair  are  taken  from  the  official  catalogue  of  Department  M 
(Anthropological  Building),  pp.  50  ff  :  — 

The  section  of  Psychology  comprised  two  rooms,  (i)  The  Psychological 
Laboratory.  In  this  a  series  of  tests  was  taken  :  (a)  judgment  of  lengths 
by  finger  movements,  judgment  of  weights,  touch  ;  (b)  judgment  of  surfaces 
by  feeling,  rapidity  of  movement,  sensitiveness  to  pain  ;  (c]  equality  of 
movements,  reproduction  of  lines,  accuracy  of  aim,  division  of  lengths, 
right  and  left  movements ;  (d)  accuracy  of  movements,  judgment  of 
lengths  by  sight,  estimation  of  lengths  in  four  directions,  form  alphabet ; 
(e)  quickness  of  perception,  memory,  reproduction  of  lengths  by  memory  ; 
(/)  location  reaction  ;  (g)  reactions,  simple  and  complex  ;  (h)  copying 
test,  association  test,  picture  and  word  test ;  (/)  optical  tests.  This  room 
contained  also  a  demonstration  table,  photographs  of  laboratories,  charts, 
curves,  etc.  (2)  Apparatus  Room.  Here  were  exhibited  apparatus  for  the 
investigation  of  touch,  light  and  form-sense,  color-sense,  binocular  vision, 
visual  inferences,  hearing,  movement,  time-measurement,  as  well  as  record- 
ing apparatus,  accessory  apparatus  for  reactions,  photographs,  etc. 

The  laboratory  is  designated  a  'laboratory  of  mental  anthropometry.' 
It  was  not  intended  for  "demonstrations  and  instruction  in  psychology, 
but  ...  for  the  collection  of  tests."  Professor  J.  Jastrow,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  was  in  charge.  E.  B.  T. 

Simultaneously  with  the  present  issue  of  this  journal  it  is  announced  that 
the  first  number  of  The  Psychological  Re-view  will  make  its  appearance. 
The  new  journal  is  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Company,  and 
edited  by  Professors  J.  M.  Baldwin  of  Princeton  and  J.  McK.  Cattell  of 
.Columbia,  with  the  cooperation  of  Professor  Binet  of  Paris,  Stumpf  of 
Munich,  Sully  of  London,  Dewey  of  Michigan,  Fullerton  of  Pennsylvania, 
Donaldson  of  Chicago,  Starr  of  New  York,  Professors  James  and  Miinster- 
berg  of  Harvard,  and  Ladd  of  Yale.  It  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
experimental  psychology,  and  will  appear  bi-monthly. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Ex-President  A.  D.  White,  now  United  States 
Minister  to  Russia,  the  library  of  Cornell  University  has  been  enriched  by 
an  exceedingly  valuable  and  complete  Spinoza  collection.  This  collection 
consists  of  about  450  volumes  and  24  portraits,  the  fruit  of  fifty  years' 
collecting  by  a  German  lover  of  the  great  philosopher.  Among  the  contents 
are  all  the  editions  of  Spinoza's  Opera  omnia  which  have  appeared  down  to 
that  of  van  Vloten  and  Land,  the  four  editions  of  the  Tractatus-Politicus 
of  the  year  1670,  and  still  another  edition  with  the  date  1672  which  was 
unknown  to  van  der  Linde,  the  original  edition  edited  by  Jarig  Jellis  of  the 
Opera  posthuma,  Colerus's  La  me  de  B.  de  Spinoza,  1 706,  Traitt  des  trots 
imposteurs,  etc.  The  various  biographies  of  Spinoza,  and  the  critical  and 
historical  writings  which  have  grown  up  from  his  philosophy  during  two 
centuries  are  here  in  unusual  completeness.  Not  the  least  interesting 
feature  is  the  fine  collection  of  portraits.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
heritage  of  European  scholarship  may  give  an  impetus  to  philosophical 
study  in  this  country. 
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ANOMALIES    IN    LOGIC. 

LOGIC  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  definite  and  pre- 
cise science  —  as  definite  and  precise  as  pure  mathematics. 
As  a  formal  science  it,  no  doubt,  is  so.  But  it  is  not  its  purely 
formal  character  that  gives  it  the  value  for  which  it  is  presum- 
ably a  part  of  a  college  curriculum.  Its  rules  are  assumed  to 
regulate  our  practical  thinking.  But  I  question  whether, 
apart  from  the  laws  of  identity,  contradiction,  and  excluded 
middle,  there  is  any  science  which  has  to  qualify  its  formulae 
so  frequently  in  its  application  as  does  the  science  of  logic. 
This  is  partly  for  the  general  reason  that  all  material  applica- 
tion of  principles  is  liable  to  exceptions,  but  mainly  for  the 
reason  that  some  of  the  traditional  rules  of  thinking  are  either 
arbitrary,  or  recognize  only  a  peculiarity  of  Aristotelian  usage, 
which  was  merely  a  reflection  of  Greek  language,  and,  there- 
fore, of  Greek  thought.  Or  if  it  be  maintained  that  Greek 
usage  did  not  differ  from  the  present,  we  have  only  the  first 
alternative  to  recognize  as  the  common  defect  of  all  theories  of 
formal  thought.  Not  that  their  arbitrariness  makes  them  in 
any  respect  untrue,  so  far  as  their  sphere  of  application  is 
concerned,  but  that  this  sphere  in  practice  is  a  very  circum- 
scribed one.  So  various  are  the  material  conditions  under 
which  some  logical  laws  have  to  be  applied,  that  to  accept 
them,  as  expressed  in  formal  logic,  is  only  to  prepare  the  way 
for  disregarding  them  in  the  first  sentence  we  meet.  Indeed, 
we  are  inevitably  reminded  of  the  proverb  about  Greek,  Latin, 
and  German  grammars;  namely,  that  the  exceptions  are  more 
numerous  than  the  rules.  When  this  is  the  case,  one  wonders 
why  any  but  a  disciplinary  value  can  be  given  to  Logic  as  a 
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study.  Though  this  opinion  is  a  hasty  one,  it  is  quite  natural, 
and  logicians  have  only  themselves  to  blame,  if  they  do  not 
provide  for  contingencies  that  are  certain  to  bring  their 
general  rules  into  disrepute. 

The  chief  difficulty  to  which  I  allude  is  found  in  the  theory 
of  Opposition.  There  are  other  instances  of  similar  impor- 
tance, but  they  cannot  receive  any  attention  in  the  present 
article.  I  can  only  consider  those  which  concern  a  very  large 
portion  of  existing  discussions  and  controversy,  and  which  at 
the  same  time  show  such  discrepancies  between  formal  principles 
and  material  practice  as  to  very  seriously  impugn  the  practical 
value  of  logic,  unless  we  are  at  the  same  time  informed  of 
principles  operating  independently  of  the  formal  law. 

The  theory  of  Opposition  has  a  certain  speculative  value, 
and  is  also  assumed  to  have  an  equally  practical  value. 
Throwing  aside  the  former  characteristic  for  a  moment,  the 
second  feature  is  supposed  to  describe  the  law  of  consistency 
and  inconsistency  between  propositions,  in  order  that  we 
have  a  practical  criterion  for  deciding  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
certain  statements  in  a  controversy.  Thus,  if  a  man  asserts 
proposition  A  (universal  affirmative)  we  may  test  its  validity,  in 
a  measure,  by  comparing  it  with  E  and  O  (respectively  the 
universal  and  the  particular  negatives).  The  controversialist 
is  said  to  refute  A  easiest  by  the  proof  of  O,  and  that  he 
exposes  himself  to  a  like  refutation  by  /  (particular  affirma- 
tive) if  he  attempts  to  base  his  refutation  upon  the  assertion 
or  proof  of  E.  But  now  it  is  to  be  shown  that,  while  this  may 
be  true  for  the  formal  laws  of  Opposition,  practice  is  so 
different  from  this  that  we  must  either  set  up  a  new  law,  or 
modify  the  assumptions  made  about  the  nature  and  signs  of 
particular  propositions  as  well  as  universals. 

The  Square  of  Opposition  is  based  upon  certain  assumed 
peculiarities  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  propositions.  Thus, 
A  and  (9,  and  E  and  7,  are  said  to  be  contradictories,  which  is 
to  say  that  they  are  mutually  inconsistent,  while  A  and  E  are 
only  contraries,  which  is  to  say  that  though  both  cannot  be 
true,  they  may  both  be  false  at  the  same  time.  But  in  actual 
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practice  contradiction  seems  to  exist  between  propositions 
which  are  either  both  universals,  or  both  particulars,  or  are 
neither  universals  nor  particulars.  Thus,  for  example,  take 
the  propositions,  "  Religion  is  true,"  and  "  Religion  is  not 
true."  Of  course  I  shall  be  told  that  these  are  "  general " 
propositions  which  must  be  reduced  to  their  quantitative 
equivalents  before  the  relation  of  Opposition  can  be  rightly 
determined.  But  while  the  force  of  this  claim  is  quite 
admissible,  it  can  be  made  only  on  the  supposition  that 
we  can  have  no  other  principle  by  which  to  measure  the 
relations  in  question,  all  of  which  can  be  denied.  Not  that 
any  reproach  is  to  be  cast  upon  the  usual  laws  of  Opposition, 
but  that  there  is  no  use  to  strain  them  for  the  sake  of  finding 
some  remote  application  of  them  in  ordinary  experience.  Some 
other  rule  might  do  as  well. 

The  incident  which  called  my  attention  to  the  need  of  a 
more  careful  exposition  of  Opposition  than  is  usually  given  to 
it  is  the  following.  I  have  quite  generally  observed  that  the 
ordinary  student  can  very  readily  perceive  that  if  A  be  true,  E 
must  be  false,  and  vice  versa,  but  he  does  not  so  readily  admit 
that  if  A  be  false,  E  is  indeterminate.  The  fact  induced  me 
to  ask  the  question  why  this  mistake  should  occur.  There 
seems  so  often  a  psychological  tendency  to  commit  the  error, 
that  one  suspects  there  may  be  a  truth  at  the  bottom  of  the 
phenomenon,  and  on  careful  investigation  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  such  a  truth,  based  upon  mental 
operations  not  provided  for  in  the  recognized  formal  signs  of 
propositions  and  their  meaning.  Thus  the  true  contradictory 
of  "  Religion  is  true,"  is  not  "  Some  religion  is  not  true,"  but 
"  Religion  is  not  true,"  as  I  think  every  one  would  readily 
admit.  The  reason  for  this  fact  will  be  stated  again.  Let  it 
suffice  at  present  to  suggest  the  assumptions  made  by  the 
accepted  laws  of  Opposition  and  the  need  of  modifying  them 
for  general  practice. 

Thus,  for  example,  if  I  assert  an  A  proposition,  qualified  by 
its  sign  "  All,"  and  some  one  denies  it,  he  is  supposed  in  ordi- 
nary logical  parlance  to  imply  the  truth  of  (9,  but  quite  as 
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frequently  in  actual  controversies  it  is  assumed  that  the  denial 
of  what  is  taken  for  an  A  proposition  carries  with  it  the  truth 
of  its  contrary  E.  The  fact  simply  calls  attention  to  the  arbi- 
trary assumption  that  "all  propositions  can  be  interpreted 
according  to  the  relations  of  quantity  and  quality  expressed  in 
the  accepted  theory  of  Opposition,  and  what  I  wish  to  show 
here  is  either  the  existence  of  propositions  to  which  formal 
rules  do  not  apply,  or  the  need  of  multiplying  the  theoretical 
principles  of  Opposition  in  order  to  meet  a  variety  of  thought 
relations  not  hitherto  reckoned  with  in  logic. 

In  the  current  theory  the  relations  of  contradiction,  contra- 
riety, and  subalternation  are  based  upon  the  assumptions,  not 
stated  by  the  logician,  that  A  and  E  are  taken  distributively, 
and  /and  O  unambiguously  ;  that  is,  the  sign  "some"  denotes 
a  partt  and  it  may  or  may  not  be  the  whole.  The  least  modifi- 
cation or  variation  from  these  assumptions  in  practice  must 
make  the  rules  perfectly  useless,  at  least  as  mechanical 
agencies  for  testing  the  truth  of  certain  assertions  under  any 
conditions.  Thus,  if  my  propositions  are  collective  in  their 
import,  the  rules  for  subalternation  are  absurd,  and  we  know 
that  considerable  of  our  actual  reasoning  turns  upon  this  very 
function  of  judgment.  Again,  if  the  word  "some,"  or  the 
thought  involved  without  using  the  term,  mean  only  a  part 
and  not  all,  the  relation  of  subalternation  is  again  modified, 
and  neither  A  nor  E  can  be  true  when  /  or  O  is  true. 
Perhaps  this  duplex  use  of  "some"  in  practice  is  more  com- 
mon than  the  one  on  which  the  current  rules  are  founded. 
Similar  exceptions  occur  with  the  use  of  what  are  called 
"general,"  and  perhaps  sho-uld  be  called  "generic"  propo- 
sitions, which  I  shall  notice  after  showing  the  complications 
involved  in  the  variations  from  the  assumptions  upon  which 
rests  the  current  theory. 

To  show  what  a  limited  application  to  actual  practice  the 
usual  rules  have,  I  have  only  to  call  attention  to  the  ambigui- 
ties of  the  term  "  All."  First,  this  has  a  distributive,  second, 
a  collective,  and  third,  a  duplex  or  implicative  import.  The 
third  meaning  is  that  of  all  and  no  less,  and  is  connected  with 
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propositions  where  the  predicate  is  conceived  as  so  essential 
to  the  subject  that  a  separation  in  one  case  involves  a  sepa- 
ration in  all.  Now,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ordinary  formula  for 
Opposition  is  founded  upon  nothing  but  the  first  of  these 
meanings,  where  no  necessary  connection  is  involved  between 
subject  and  predicate.  Thus,  if  I  affirm  distributively  that 
"All  men  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  first  cause,"  it  is 
sufficient  to  show  the  falsity  of  the  proposition  if  some  one 
proves  that  "  some  men  (say  certain  savages)  do  not  believe 
in  the  existence  of  a  first  cause."  If  the  former  be  true, 
however,  the  latter  is  false,  as  we  know.  But  if  any  affirma- 
tion be  collective  in  its  meaning,  the  case  is  different.  Thus 
I  affirm,  "The  English  constitute  a  nation,"  meaning,  of 
course,  "  all  Englishmen  "  taken  collectively.  Now,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  rule,  the  truth  of  this  would  involve  the 

falsity  of  the  proposition  O, 
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of  contradictories  involved.  Not  that  it  can  be  substituted 
for  it,  but  that  there  is  a  usage,  and  a  very  extended  one,  that 
requires  the  application  of  the  principle  involved  in  collective 
conceptions.  At  the  same  time,  we  could  just  as  well  attempt 
to  make  this  the  universal  formula  as  to  do  so  with  the 
accepted  theory.  The  real  truth  is  that  neither  one  of  them 
has  a  universal  application,  and  that  for  actual  practice  we 
need  the  use  of  both  of  them. 
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Nor  do  these  two  instances  exhaust  the  whole  case.  There 
is  a  third  case,  different  from  both  the  current  formula  and 
the  one  just  explained.  If 
I  mean  by  my  proposition, 
or  its  sign,  the  whole  and  no 
less  than  the  subject,  as  in 
the  combined  use  of  "any 
and  every,"  and  "each  and 
every,"  and  occasionally  the 
word  "all,"  the  relations  of 
Opposition  must  stand  as  in 
Fig.  2. 

But  a  still  more  compli- 
cated result  occurs  when  we 
take  the  particular  propo- 
sition, or  the  term  "some"  to  mean  something  else  than  what 
is  assumed  in  the  ordinary  view.  As  already  stated,  in  the 
usual  acceptation  of  formal  logic,  "some"  means  a  part,  and 
it  may  or  may  not  be  all ;  but  in  actual  practice  it  often,  if  not 

most  frequently,  means  only 
a  part,  or  not  all,  and  this 
fact  very  greatly  alters  the 
whole  relation  of  Opposition. 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  look- 
ing at  this  matter,  went  so 
far  as  to  propose  that  this 
meaning  of  the  term  be 
adopted  as  the  proper  one 
for  formal  logic.  The  rela- 
tions of  Opposition  expressed 
by  it  would  be  as  in  Fig.  3. 
This  shows  us  nothing  but 
a  relation  of  contradiction  all  the  way  through,  except  in  the 
case  of  /  and  O,  and  we  can  understand  why  Hamilton  desired 
to  establish  this  usage  as  the  proper  one,  because  it  so  greatly 
simplifies  the  principles  for  practice.  He  did  not  live,  however, 
to  develop  his  doctrine. 
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Theoretically    it    will     be  la  SUB-CONTRARIES  Oa 
quite  as  interesting  to  trace  ^ 

the    relation    between    par-        I  H  Ox  ^>  2  ^ 

ticular     propositions     differ-  £  ^*      W  ^ 


ently  interpreted. 

and  £>.*•  to  represent  the  usual      H  p4 

meaning  of  "  some"  in  formal 

logic,  and  /*  and  Oato  rep-      g  g     <=£  ^        £  g 

resent  that  of  Hamilton  and      &  g    ^  H  i 

general  practice  and  we  shall 

find  a  very  instructive  system      Ix       RECIPROCALS       Ox 

of  opposition.  FlG-  4> 

In  this  representation  the  sub-contraries  are  the  same  as  in 
ordinary  logic,  but  the  reciprocals  imply  each  other :  if  one  be 
true,  the  other  is  true,  and  if  false,  the  other  is  false.  But  the 
relation  between  la  and  Ox,  and  la  and  Ix  is  a  very  interesting 
and  complicated  one,  which  I  have  denominated  usubalterno 
indeterminate"  for  the  lack  of  a  better  term  to  express  it. 
It  can  be  indicated  as  follows  : 

If  la  be  true,7>  and  Ox  are  indeterminate. 

If  la  be  false, I x  and  Ox  are  false. 

If  Ix  be  true, /#  and  O  a  are  true. 

If  Ix  be  false,/#  and  O  a  are  indeterminate. 

No  practical  interest  of  any  great  importance  attaches  to 
these  facts,  except  that  between  the  ordinary  indefinite  "some" 
and  the  partitive  "some"  a  contradiction  is  possible  under 
certain  conditions,  and  they  show  besides  this  the  complications 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  actual  discourse  and  argument, 
compared  with  the  simple  rules  of  formal  logic,  which  seem  to 
be  applicable  only  to  an  imaginary  world.  These  may  all  be 
summarized  in  a  single  figure  showing  the  perplexities  due  to 
the  ambiguous  conception  of  particular  propositions.  Moreover 
the  illustration  assumes  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  A  and  E : 
otherwise  the  complications  would  be  still  more  confusing. 

But  even  all  these  complications  will  be  greatly  increased  or 
modified  if  we  assume  A  and  E  to  be  collective  instead  of  dis- 
tributive in  their  meaning,  and  we  need  not  illustrate  it  for  the 
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student    of   logic.      He    can    easily  work  it  out   from  what  is 
indicated  in  Figure  2. 

The  most  important  deviation,  however,  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  opposition  is  that  in  which  apparently  universal  prop- 
ositions in  A  and  E  are  contradictories  instead  of  contraries, 
and  either  remove  the  possibility  of  /  and  (9,  or  permit  them 
under  an  entirely  different  conception  from  any  that  I  have 
mentioned.  I  refer  to  such  propositions  as  "  Religion  is  true," 
" Science  is  absolute  knowledge,"  "Vital  force  is  electricity," 
"War  is  not  an  evil,"  "The  existence  of  government  functions 
is  necessary  to  preserve  order,"  "Truth  is  essential  to  man's 
welfare,"  etc.  The  same  is  true  of  singular  propositions  such 
as  "  Plato  was  a  philosopher,"  "  Socrates  was  wise."  In  these 
instances  the  contradictory  does  not  follow  the  rule  for  opposi- 
tion, which  demands  the  use  of  "some,"  but  is  the  same  prop- 
osition with  the  opposite  quality,  such  as  "  Religion  is  not 
true,"  "  Socrates  was  not  wise,"  etc.  Nor  is  it  any  reply  to  this 
criticism  of  the  discrepancy  between  formal  logic  and  general 
practice  to  say  that  common  discourse  uses  the  term  "con- 
tradiction "  rather  loosely  and  does  not  distinguish  between  the 
law  of  contrariety  and  contradiction,  but  vaguely  refers  to  any 
inconsistency  in  the  way  of  holding  two  propositions  at  the 
same  time.  This  very  apology  would  be  a  justification  of  the 
position  that  I  am  here  maintaining  ;  namely,  that  formal  logic 
in  its  rules  for  opposition  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  regula- 
tion of  actual  practice  and  so  does  not  describe  the  actual  law 
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of  our  thinking,  but  only  its  operation  in  an  imaginary  case,  or 
in  a  limited  sphere.  What  I  want  to  indicate  in  my  criticism 
is  a  method  of  adjusting  its  principles  to  the  wants  of  current 
reasoning,  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  multiplying  the  rules 
for  conditions  not  reckoned  with  in  the  ordinary  canons  of 
opposition,  though  the  general  principle  is  there  recognized. 

The  difficulty  comes  from  the  attempt  on  the  part  of 
logicians  to  adjust  the  classification  of  propositions  for  the 
Figures  and  Moods  of  the  syllogism  to  the  laws  of  opposition, 
and  thus  simplify  the  problem,  when  in  reality  the  two  should 
not  be  thus  articulated.  The  simple  classification  of  judgments 
is  that  of  the  universal  and  particular  for  quantity,  and  the 
affirmative  and  negative  for  quality.  All  propositions  which 
appear  to  be  of  another  form  are  reduced  to  one  or  the  other 
of  these,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  syllogism  this  is  unques- 
tionably correct.  But  not  so  with  the  problem  of  opposition. 
Here  we  should  distinguish  the  singular  and  the  abstract, 
generic  or  general  proposition  from  both  the  universal  and 
particular,  as  well  as  recognize  the  distinction  between  dis- 
tributive and  collective  propositions  and  the  ambiguous  indices 
of  quantity  in  propositions.  When  this  is  done,  we  shall  no 
doubt  greatly  complicate  and  multiply  the  rules  for  practice, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  shall  have  done  something  to  harmo- 
nize formal  logic  with  the  needs  of  actual  reasoning. 

The  accepted  canons  of  Opposition  make  no  provision  for 
singular  proposions.  They  are  founded  solely  upon  the  con- 
ception of  universals  and  particulars  as  defined  for  determining 
the  Moods  and  Figures  of  the  syllogism.  They  assume  that 
singular  propositions  are  reducible  to  universals,  which  is  true 
in  so  far  as  the  relation  between  subject  and  predicate  is  con- 
cerned, but  is  not  true  in  respect  of  quantity.  It  is  the  latter 
fact,  therefore,  that  forces  us  to  modify  the  law  of  Opposition 
for  them.  A  singular  proposition  can  have  no  corresponding 
particular  without  totally  changing  the  import  of  the  word 
"some."  To  say  "some  Socrates  was  wise,"  as  a  supposed 
particular  of  "  Socrates  was  wise  "  is  merely  to  use  the  term 
"some  "  without  any  rational  meaning  at  all,  and  to  say  "some 
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of  Socrates  was  wise  "  is  only  to  depart  wholly  from  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  term  in  Opposition,  and  sets  up  a  spatially 
partitive  for  the  numerically  partitive  signification  of  the  term, 
which  latter  is  the  proper  one  in  Opposition  and  for  particular 
propositions.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  as  above  remarked, 
that  singular  propositions  have  no  corresponding  particulars 
and  hence  their  contradictory  must  be  the  same  proposition 
with  a  change  of  quality.  Thus  the  contradictory  of  "  Socrates 
was  wise  "  must  be  "  Socrates  was  not  wise,"  and  moreover  it 
will  have  no  contrary. 

Now  the  important  fact  to  be  considered  in  thus  concluding 
that  singular  propositions  do  not  follow  the  law  of  universals 
in  the  scheme  of  opposition  is  that  they  represent  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  argument  carried  on  in  the  world.  I  may 
sometimes  be  using  a  word  or  phrase  that  seems  to  represent 
a  universal,  but  is  nevertheless  singular  in  its  intended  mean- 
ing. This  is  especially  true  of  propositions  beginning  with 
"the"  or  "this."  Let  us  illustrate  this  from  cases  simply 
picked  up  at  random.  The  first  sentence  that  catches  my  eye 
in  a  newspaper  editorial  is  "  Thus  in  the  twenty-third  district 
an  effort  is  made  to  prevent  the  threatened  election,  etc." 
Now  the  contradicting  of  this  is  not  "  Some  effort  is  not 
made,"  but  "No  effort  is  made,"  because  the  writer  is  speak- 
ing not  of  effort  in  general,  but  of  a  particular  effort,  although 
the  sign  of  the  proposition  may  be  taken  as  that  of  a  universal. 
In  the  same  editorial  seven  out  of  the  ten  sentences  are  sin- 
gular, only  one  is  universal,  and  this  is  ambiguous,  and  two 
are  ambiguous  particulars.  In  another  editorial  eleven  propo- 
sitions are  singular  and  one  possibly  particular,  but  ambiguous. 
This  only  shows  that  the  ordinary  rules  of  opposition  cannot 
apply  in  determining  the  method  of  proof  or  refutation. 

There  is  a  still  larger  class  of  propositions  which  give  rise 
to  the  same  difficulty  with  the  rules  for  opposition.  There 
are  what  I  shall  call  abstract  propositions,  which  Bosanquet 
denominates  generic,  and  some  writers,  general  propositions. 
They  are  easily  interpreted  as  universals,  but  when  so  inter- 
preted their  real  import  is  changed.  Thus  I  say  "Charity 
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is  a  virtue,"  and  in  order  to  give  this  statement  a  quantitative 
meaning  I  must  conceive  it  as  denoting  "All  individual  cases 
of  charity  are  virtuous."  But  this  is  not  what  I  necessarily 
mean  by  my  proposition.  The  abstract  form  means  to  convey 
the  idea  that  the  essential  quality  of  concrete  instances  is 
virtuous  or  a  virtue.  So  when  I  say  "  Science  is  useful,"  I 
do  not  necessarily  mean  that  "All  sciences  are  useful,"  but 
only  that  the  method  at  the  basis  of  the  concrete  sciences  is 
useful,  and  this  is  by  its  very  nature  a  singular  quality  or 
object.  Abstract  propositions,  therefore,  such  as  "  Charity 
is  virtuous,"  "Psychology  is  a  mental  science,"  "Truth  is 
valuable,"  must  be  treated  as  singulars,  and  so  can  have  only 
contradictories  and  neither  contraries  nor  subalterns.  Thus 
the  contradictories  of  the  above  would  be  "  Charity  is  not 
virtuous,"  "  Psychology  is  not  a  mental  science,"  etc.  Nor 
will  it  do  to  reply  to  this  claim,  that  the  true  contradictories 
are  "  Some  charity  is  not  virtuous,"  "  Some  truths  are  not 
valuable,"  because,  while  this  may  be  true  with  a  change  of 
interpretation  of  the  original  propositions,  it  does  not  apply 
to  the  conceptions  expressed  by  them  as  abstract  propositions. 
The  rejoinder  to  any  such  claim  would  be  that  the  concrete 
cases  denoted  by  the  terms  "some  charity,"  "some  truths," 
etc.,  are  not  instances  of  "charity"  or  "truth"  at  all,  taken 
in  the  abstract  sense,  but  only  denominations  of  their  incidents. 
That  is  only  to  say  that  the  terms  are  used  in  different  senses 
and  so  cannot  be  properly  compared  for  logical  purposes. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  such  propositions  can  be  given 
a  universal  import  to  suit  the  rules.  But  the  fact  that  they 
are  ambiguous  and  can  just  as  well  be  interpreted  as  abstract 
singular  propositions  shows  that  in  the  latter  interpretation 
they  must  come  under  the  special  law  of  opposition  applicable 
to  such  cases. 

The  importance  attaching  to  such  facts  is  that  the  propor- 
tion of  discourse  turning  upon  the  use  of  abstract  propositions 
is  so  great  that  the  ordinary  courses  of  opposition  do  not  apply 
to  it.  This  proportion  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
concrete  singular  propositions.  Within  the  domain  of  pure 
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science,  philosophy,  and  theology,  the  entire  discussion  may  be 
made  up  of  such  propositions  or  conceptions.  Refutation  and 
contradiction  in  such  cases  must,  therefore,  take  the  form  of- 
totally  denying  the  relation  between  subject  and  predicate. 
This  fact,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  such 
propositions  are  singular,  and  unambiguous  in  their  logical 
import. 

The  whole  difficulty  with  ordinary  opposition  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  complicated  with  two  very  different  properties  in 
propositions  which  are  not  related  in  the  same  way  to  opposi- 
tion. They  are  the  quantity  and  quality  of  judgments.  In 
the  universal  proposition  there  are  both  the  quantity  of  the  sub- 
ject and  the  fact  or  quality  of  its  connection  with  the  predicate 
to  be  dealt  with.  The  denial  of  the  one  does  not  involve  the 
denial  of  the  other,  and  hence  the  psychological  illusion  of 
mistaking  E  for  the  contradictory  of  A,  and  vice  versa  is  a  very 
natural  one,  not  being  an  illusion  at  all  when  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  quality.  Thus  if  I  deny  the  proposition,  "All 
men  are  trees,"  I  may  mean  to  dispute  the  universality  of  its 
truth,  and  in  that  instance  I  require  to  prove  no  more  than  that 
"  Some  men  are  not  trees."  But  I  may  also  mean  to  deny  the 
connection  between  the  two  conceptions  taken  as  denoting  an 
essential  element  of  identity  between  them,  or  as  indicating 
that  the  essential  quality  of  man  is  found  in  trees,  or  that 
he  could  not  be  man  without  it.  The  denial  in  this  case 
must  extend  to  the  whole  class,  because  it  in  toto  denies  the 
essentiality  of  the  connection.  Ordinarily,  of  course,  the 
emphasis  upon  the  quantity  of  such  propositions  is  so  distinct 
that  the  denial  applies  only  to  their  universality,  and  not  to 
their  quality.  This  liability  to  illusion  does  not  occur  with 
singular  propositions,  because  their  quantity  is  either  invariable 
or  cannot  be  said  to  exist  at  all,  so  that  their  quality  is  the  only 
feature  that  can  be  altered  by  a  denial  or  contradiction.  But 
with  the  ordinary  universal  there  is  both  the  quantity  and  the 
quality  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  the  denial  of  the  former 
does  not  involve  the  denial  of  the  other.  To  illustrate,  if  I 
deny  the  proposition,  "All  men  are  white,"  I  may  mean  to 
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deny  the  universality  of  the  connection  between  subject  and 
predicate,  in  which  case  I  could  only  assure  myself  that  "  Some 
men  are  not  white."  But  I  may  mean  to  deny  the  connection 
itself,  or  the  assertion  that  white  is  any  part  of  man  at  all,  in 
which  case  I  should  mean  that  "  No  men  are  white."  Every 
such  proposition  may  be  interpreted  in  two  ways,  in  its 
extension  and  in  its  intension.  Its  extension  has  to  do  with  the 
numerical  value  of  the  subject,  and  its  intension  with  the 
qualificative  relation  between  subject  and  predicate.  The 
difference  between  these  two  aspects  of  the  same  proposition 
can  be  well  illustrated  by  the  difference  between  the  propositions 
"All  men  are  white''  and  "  Man  is  white,"  the  former  being 
unmistakably  quantitative  in  its  primary  meaning  and  the  latter 
singular  and  signifying  in  its  primary  meaning  that  white  is  so 
essential  a  quality  of  man  that  he  cannot  exist  without  it.  In 
the  former  case  the  contradictory  must  be  "  Some  men  are  not 
white,"  and  in  the  latter  "  Man  is  not  white,"  this  being 
determined  by  what  is  denied  in  the  case.  Hence  if  the 
universal  or  quantitative  proposition  be  given  the  double 
interpretation,  as  it  well  may,  it  will  have  two  contradictories, 
one  based  upon  its  quantity  and  the  other  on  its  quality.  This 
explains  why  there  is  a  temptation  to  regard  E  as  a  contradic- 
tory of  A.  Then  the  fact  that  propositions  like  "  All  men  are 
white "  can  be  conceived  as  denoting  the  same  as  "  Man  is 
white,"  in  which  the  quantitative  import  is  not  predominant, 
shows  how  the  meaning  may  affect  Opposition  in  determining 
the  relation  conceived.  Perhaps  the  case  is  better  illustrated 
in  such  propositions  as  "  All  the  sciences  are  useful "  and 
"  Science  is  useful."  The  denial  or  contradictory  of  the  former 
might  have  some  of  the  sciences  as  useful,  but  the  denial  of 
the  latter  would  not,  because  it  is  not  only  a  singular  proposition 
in  its  real'  meaning,  but  indicates  what  is  essential  to  all  the 
sciences,  or  that  the  denial  of  it  must  deny  the  whole  in  effect. 
Hence  if  the  universal  be  given  the  abstract  import,  its  denial 
must  be  of  its  quality,  and  not  its  quantity. 

This  liability  of  universal   propositions  to   a  double  import 
which   permits    different    contradictions   is   illustrated   in   two 
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ways.  First  we  may  call  attention  to  the  ambiguities  latent  in 
the  copula,  and  second  we  may  compare  with  it  the  case  of 
a  quantified  predicate.  In  regard  to  first  of  these,  the  uni- 
versal proposition,  "All  men  are  mortal,"  may  only  express  the 
empirical  fact  of  mortality  in  connection  with  man,  and  may 
not  imply  any  thing  regarding  the  nature  of  that  connection. 
The  copula  "is,"  in  such  cases,  expresses  no  more  than  a  fact. 
But  if  the  proposition  be  conceived  as  identical  with  "  Man  is 
mortal,"  the  copula  has  a  latent  implication  regarding  the 
nature  or  the  necessity  of  the  connection  between  man  and 
mortality,  so  that  the  denial  of  it  must  apply  to  the  whole  class, 
as  it  would  in  its  equivalent  abstract.  But  in  regard  to  the 
comparison  between  ordinary  universals  and  those  with  a 
quantified  predicate  the  case  is  still  more  clear.  Take  Hamil- 
ton's forms,  and  the  quantified  universal  would  be  "All  men 
are  all  the  mortals."  Now  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  contra- 
dictory of  this  is  not  necessarily  "  Some  men  are  not  all  the 
mortals,"  or  "Some  men  are  not  mortals,"  but  maybe  "All 
men  are  not  all  the  mortals."  The  case  depends  wholly  upon 
the  question  whether  it  is  the  subject  or  the  predicate  that  is 
denied.  This  is  perfectly  clear  in  such  propositions,  and  it 
only  indicates  what  must  hold  good  in  the  case  between  the 
extensive  and  the  intensive  import  of  any  universal  judgment. 
The  denial  is  not  necessarily  limited  to  its  quantity,  that  is, 
the  quantity  of  the  subject,  but  may  be  applied  to  the  relation 
between  subject  and  predicate  conceived  as  a  necessary  one. 
But  apart  from  the  truth  of  this  claim  in  regard  to  ordinary 
universals,  there  can  be  no  question  regarding  abstract  proposi- 
tions that  are  singular  in  their  import.  In  them  the  relation 
between  quantity  and  quality  is  such  that  a  particular  is  impos- 
sible, and  hence  the  contradictory  will  take  no  account  of 
quantity.  When  the  meaning  of  ordinary  universals,  therefore, 
becomes  abstract,  as  it  is  very  often,  they  are  subject  to  this 
law. 

It  does  not  require  any  argument  to  show  the  value  of  all 
this.  If  a  large,  and  perhaps  the  largest  part  of  our  reasoning, 
consists  of  singular,  abstract,  and  universal  propositions  taken 
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in  an  abstract  sense,  the  ordinary  rules  of  Opposition  do  not 
apply  to  them,  and  hence  for  the  ordinary  student  we  require 
to  reconstruct  them,  or  supplement  them  by  new  ones  to  suit 
the  circumstances  not  provided  for  in  formal  logic.  To  do 
this  I  propose  the  following  classification  of  propositions,  which 
is  designed  for  Opposition  alone,  while  the  problems  of  the 
syllogism  may  be  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  and  simpler 
account  of  them. 


c  Concrete  =  Socrates  was  wise. 

SINGULAR.     j  Abstract  =  Science  is  useful. 

f  Distributive  =  All  men  are  mortal. 

UNIVERSAL.    <  Collective  =  All  the  Germans  make  a  nation. 

'  Definitive  =  Any  man  is  mortal. 

(  Indefinite  =  Some  men  are  mortal. 
PARTICULAR.  < 

(  Partitive  =  Some  men  are  Caucasians. 


These  propositions  may  not  necessarily  differ  in  form  of 
expression,  but  in  their  meaning.  Thus  the  indefinite  and 
partitive  particulars  are  alike  in  form,  while  an  emphasis  upon 
the  word  "some"  may  change  its  meaning  so  as  to  imply  a 
complimentary  opposite  proposition.  Then  the  same  remark  can 
be  made  regarding  the  universals.  The  distributive  and  col- 
lective are  alike  in  their  form,  but  different  in  their  import.  The 
definitive  class,  or  what  I  may  call  individuo-universals,  still  more 
depends  upon  what  is  thought  when  they  are  used.  It  is  designed 
to  describe  all  those  where  the  meaning  turns  upon  the  quality 
and  not  the  quantity  of  the  proposition,  and  the  nearest  sign  of 
such  cases  is  the  term  "any,"  whose  contradictory  must  be  E 
instead  of  A.  With  these  observations  it  will  be  apparent  that 
the  ordinary  canons  of  Opposition  have  a  very  narrow  applica- 
tion to  practice,  and  that  they  must  be  subject  to  great  modi- 
fications in  directing  the  student  to  the  use  of  them.  Only 
the  distributive  universals  and  the  indefinite  particulars  come 
under  the  regular  rules,  and  all  the  others  must  have  new 
formulas  constructed  for  them.  One  interesting  fact  corrobo- 
rating the  position  here  taken,  in  classifying  abstract  propo- 
sitions with  singulars,  is  the  incident  that  Jevons  regarded 
abstract  terms  as  singular,  and  I  generally  find  students  spon- 
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taneously  accepting  that  view  and  disputing  the  opposite  until 
a  few  unquestionably  abstract  nouns  are  shown  to  be  general. 
But  a  large  number  of  abstract  terms  have  only  a  singular 
import,  and  as  concrete  singulars  have  only  contradictories, 
and  neither  contraries,  sub-contraries  nor  subalterns,  the 
property  of  singularity  in  abstract  proportions  must  limit  their 
opposites.  I  may,  therefore,  supplement  the  ordinary  canons 
of  Opposition  by  the  following  rules,  designed  to  give  Opposi- 
tion greater  practical  value  : 

1.  All  singular  propositions,  whether  concrete  or  abstract, 
have  only  contradictories. 

2.  Definitive,  or  individuo-universal  propositions  also  have 
only  contradictories. 

3.  Collective  universals  have  universal  contradictories  while 
their  particular  contraries  are  of  the  same  quality  with  them- 
selves and  the  subalterns  are  of  the  opposite  quality. 

4.  Partitive  particulars  make  A  and  E,  A  and  /,  and  E  and 
O    contradictories,   while    a    peculiar    relation    of    subalterno- 
contradiction  exists  between  A  and  O  and  E  and  /,  and  /  and 
O  are  reciprocals. 

5.  Only  distributive    universals    and    indefinite    particulars 
follow  the  ordinary  canons  of  Opposition. 

Even  these  laws  can  be  supplemented  by  still  others  founded 
upon  a  different  set  of  conditions.  Thus  far  I  have  assumed 
that  the  propositions  remain  formally  the  same,  but  differ  in 
contents  or  meaning.  This,  of  course,  is  only  a  distinction 
between  their  grammatical  or  linguistic  and  their  thought 
form,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  modify  the  rules  for  Opposition 
which  must  be  based  upon  the  thought  form  when  it  comes  to 
practical  reasoning  and  discourse.  But  there  is  an  application 
of  the  principles  of  Opposition  which  is  independent  of  the 
purely  formal  character  of  propositions,  and  it  comes  into  use 
where  the  rules  we  have  indicated  are  not  applicable.  It  is 
based  upon  the  relations  of  terms  which  are  congruent,  or 
inconsistent  with  each  other,  or  partly  congruent  and  partly 
inconsistent  with  each  other.  They  are  the  generic  and 
specific  terms  which  are  very  often  used  in  relations  implying 
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the  existence  of  Opposition.  This,  of  course,  is  determined 
by  the  matter  of  thought,  and  the  formal  elements  by  which 
the  rules  can  be  stated  are  the  genus  and  species  involved 
in  the  subjects  or  predicates  of  the  propositions. 

Thus,  formally,  no  relations  of  Opposition  would  be  detected 
between  the  propositions,  "All  Americans  are  men,"  and  "All 
Americans  are  Caucasians,"  but  in  reality  they  are  subalterns, 
the  species  describing  the  subalternans  and  the  genus  the 
subalternate,  questions  of  quantity  being  disregarded.  When 
the  subjects  are  genus  and  species,  and  the  predicates  the 
same,  although  the  propositions  are  still  subalterns,  the 
relation  is  simply  reversed.  This,  of  course,  when  the  propo- 
sitions are  universals.  A  more  practical  illustration  of  the 
same  subalternation  would  be,  "All  knowledge  is  scientific, 
but  whether  scientific  or  not,  is  true,"  and  "All  knowledge  is 
useful  and  likewise  all  biological  science,"  •  —  "knowledge  "  and 
"  biological  science  "  being  genus  and  species. 

In  singular  propositions  a  distinct  solution  must  be  given. 
Thus,  "  Socrates  is  a  man,"  and  "  Socrates  is  a  horse,"  must 
be  regarded  as  contraries  materially,  though  nothing  can  be 
determined  formally  about  them.  Then  again,  "  Bismarck  is 
a  man  "  and  "  Bismarck  is  a  German  "  are  subalterns,  the  first 
being  the  subalternate  and  the  latter  the  subalternans.  And 
thus  the  analysis  may  be  carried  out  with  various  forms  of 
propositions.  Without  going  through  this  operation,  we  may 
simply  formulate  a  few  rules,  supplementary  to  those  already 
mentioned,  and  dealing  with  the  material  import  and  relations 
of  propositions. 

1.  In  singular  propositions,  quality  remaining  the  same  and 
affirmative,  when  the  predicates  are  separate  species  and  the 
subjects  are  the  same,  the  propositions  are  contraries ;  when 
the  predicates  are  genus  and  species,  they  are  subalterns ;  if 
negative,  they  are  sub-contraries  and  subalterns. 

2.  In  singular  propositions,   quality  being  different,  when 
the  predicates  are  separate  species  and  the  subjects  are  the 
same,  the  propositions  are  subalterns ;  when  the  predicates  are 
genus  and  species,  they  are  sub-contraries. 
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3.  In  definitive  universal  propositions,  quality  remaining  the 
same  and  affirmative,  when  the  predicates  are  the  same  and 
the  subjects  are  genus  and  species,  and  vice  versa,  the  proposi- 
tions are  subalterns,  the  subalternation,  however,  in  one  case 
being  the  reverse  of  the  other ;  if  negative,  they  are  reciprocals. 

4.  In    definitive  universal  propositions,    quality    being  dif- 
ferent,  when  the  predicates  are  genus  and  species,    and  the 
subjects  the  same,  the  predicate  of  A  being  the  genus,  and  of 
E,  the  species,  the  propositions  are  sub-contraries ;  but  if  the 
predicate  of  A  be  the   species  and  that  of  E  the  genus,  the 
propositions    are   contraries ;    if  the   predicates  are  the  same 
and  the  subjects  are  genus  and  species,  the  propositions  are 
contradictories. 

Similar  rules  can  be  developed  much  further  under  other 
suppositions,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  show  the  complications 
of  actual  thought,  and  these  complications  are  very  much 
increased  with  distributive  universals.  Here  we  should  be 
involved  in  two  forms  of  Opposition  according  as  quantity  or 
quality  is  considered.  But  I  need  not  remark  further  on  this 
point.  We  see  sufficient  reasons  for  very  natural  errors  in  think- 
ing in  the  very  complexity  of  the  conditions  to  be  observed,  and 
which  are  entirely  independent  of  the  canons  of  formal  logic. 
They  are,  of  course,  only  illustrations  of  what  occurs  in  other 
fields  as  well  as  in  that  of  thought.  For  instance,  we  may 
have  a  rule  for  deducing  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  in 
pure  mathematics,  but  in  actual  triangles  we  may  either 
require  a  distinct  method  for  this  purpose,  or  observe  ante- 
cedent precautions  for  determining  the  perfection  of  our 
triangles.  This  is  only  to  say  that  in  constructing  actual  tri- 
angles we  may  be  under  great  incertitude  as  to  their  perfec- 
tion. Also  in  the  construction  of  bridges  or  houses,  we 
cannot  rely  upon  the  abstract  and  theoretical  strength  of 
materials.  We  have  to  take  them  three  or  four  times  as 
strong  as  the  theory  requires.  And  again,  a  belt  will  stretch 
after  use,  so  that  the  wheels  must  either  be  adjusted  to  it  or 
some  means  employed  to  compensate  for  the  stretching  ;  and 
so  on  indefinitely  in  almost  every  field  of  science  and  art, 
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Our  abstract  rules  have  to  be  modified  and  supplemented  by 
more  special  principles  in  order  to  have  any  application  what- 
ever. This  seems  to  be  precisely  the  case  with  the  ordinary 
rules  for  Opposition.  They  are  true  and  important  for  the 
conditions  under  which  they  have  been  formulated,  but  it  is 
forgotten  that  they  represent  very  few  of  the  material  condi- 
tions of  common  practice,  and  for  that  reason  they  have  but  a 
limited  value.  Logic,  that  intends  to  be  a  guide  in  practical 
life,  must,  therefore,  supplement  the  imperfections  of  a  theory 
of  Opposition  that  has  such  a  "limited  liability"  in  application 
by  a  modified  system  of  principles  which  conforms  to  the 
perplexities  and  complexities  of  actual  thought,  and  it  can 
thus  lay  a  better  claim  to  practical  importance.  I  have  made 
an  effort  in  this  article,  though  an  imperfect  one,  to  supply 
such  a  want,  and  it  is  to  be  trusted  that  the  effort  is  not 
wholly  unsuccessful.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
one  of  the  most  important  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the 
present  study  is  the  enormous  complexity  of  the  problem  to 
be  dealt  with, — a  complexity  which  explains  the  liability  of 
the  human  mind  to  logical  illusions  and  the  equipment  re- 
quired to  meet  the  responsibilities  involved  in  profound 
discussions.  At  the  same  time  I  think  the  analysis  above 
given  of  Opposition  outside  formal  logic  will  show  the  possi- 
bility of  reducing  an  apparently  chaotic  world  to  law  and 
order,  while  showing  that  a  large  part  of  our  every-day  discus- 
sion proceeds  upon  much  simpler  principles  than  the  common 
theory  of  Opposition  recognizes. 

JAMES  H.  HYSLOP. 
COLUMBIA  COLLEGE. 


THE   THEISTIC    ARGUMENT    OF    SAINT  THOMAS. 

ST.  THOMAS  was  eminently  a  practical  man.  He  dealt 
with  the  living  issues  of  his  age.  But  he  was  also  a  man 
of  transcendent  genius,  and  therefore  in  his  writings  we  may 
expect  to  find  the  solution  of  many  questions  that  vex  even 
the  modern  mind.  It  is,  therefore,  no  loss  of  time  for  us 
to  inquire,  at  least  briefly,  in  this  paper,  into  some  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  his  philosophy.  And  if  we  begin 
with  that  question  of  paramount  importance  to-day,  the 
existence  of  God,  our  justification  will  be  found  in  the  words 
of  M.  Jourdain  (La  philosophic  de  St.  Thomas  d'Aquin,  tome 
I,  p.  184,  185)  :  "There  is  not  a  single  one  of  St.  Thomas' 
works  that  does  not  begin  with  the  discussion  of  the  existence 
and  attributes  of  God.  St.  Thomas,  who  is  above  all  a 
theologian,  follows  the  order  of  existence  and  not  that  of 
cognition.  He  begins  with  the  first  cause  of  all  creatures  ; 
he  shows  how  this  cause  has  made  and  preserved  them  all. 
According  as  he  penetrates  the  extent  and  fecundity  of  the 
power  of  this  cause,  he  describes  its  works,  which  are  first  pure 
spirits  and  then  human  souls.  He  pauses  to  consider  the 
human  soul  whose  spirituality  he  demonstrates  and  whose 
faculties  he  analyzes.  He  then  asks,  What  is  the  end  of  man  ? 
and  what  are  his  duties  ?  He  studies  the  different  questions 
of  moral  philosophy,  at  first  in  a  general  way,  and  then  with 
respect  to  particular  obligations.  Such  is  the  invariable  pro- 
cedure of  St.  Thomas,  whether  he  writes  for  theologians  by 
profession  like  himself,  or  addresses  himself  to  infidels  or  phi- 
losophers, as  in  his  Summa  contra  gentiles"  So  far  Jourdain. 
Let  us  then  glance  at  his  method  of  treating  the  fundamental 
question  of  the  existence  of  God.  The  keen  intellect  of  St. 
Thomas  sees  more  clearly  than  ordinary  intelligences  the  great 
difficulties  that  beset  the  discussion  of  the  existence  and 
attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being.  It  is  indeed  a  subject  so 
far  beyond  finite  intelligence  in  the  vastness  of  its  infinitude 
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that  it  can  be  approached  rather  on  the  negative  than  on  the 
positive  side.  Therefore  the  Angelic  Doctor  enters  upon  the 
subject  by  proposing  the  question  :  "Is  there  a  God?"  and 
warns  us  that  "  In  what  we  profess  concerning  God,  there  are 
two  kinds  of  truth  to  be  distinguished.  For  some  truths  exceed 
all  power  of  human  reason,  as  that  God  is  one  substance  in 
three  persons.  But  there  are  other  truths  to  which  natural 
reason  can  attain,  such  as  the  existence  and  unity  of  God, 
and  the  like  ;  and  these  truths  philosophers  have  proved  by 
demonstration,  being  guided  by  the  light  of  natural  reason 
(Contra  gentiles,  I,  3).  The  loftiness  of  his  intellect  gives  him 
a  commanding  view  of  the  whole  field  which  he  is  to  traverse. 
Thus  in  his  Summa  tJieologica,  Part  I,  he  proposes  to  examine  : 
ist,  Whether  there  is  a  God  ;  2nd,  What  God  is,  or,  rather, 
what  he  is  not  ;  3d,  What  pertains  to  the  divine  operations, 
viz.  :  His  knowledge,  His  will,  and  His  power.  Then,  .with 
the  clearness  and  method  characteristic  of  his  every  work,  he 
proceeds  to  consider  each  of  these  topics  in  detail.  On  the 
first  he  proposes  three  questions  that  go  behind  the  great 
burning  issue  of  our  own  day:  ist,  Is  the  existence  of  God 
knowable  in  itself  ?  2nd,  Can  it  be  demonstrated  ?  3d,  How 
can  it  be  demonstrated  ?  The  discussion  of  each  of  these 
forms  the  subject  matter  of  an  article.  In  each  article,  he 
first  puts  forth  in  all  their  strength  the  leading  objections  to 
the  conclusion  which  he  seeks  to  establish.  Then  he  investi- 
gates the  principles  according  to  which  the  truth  is  to  be  made 
manifest,  and  concludes  the  article  by  a  brief  response  to  each 
objection.  How  admirable,  then,  is  the  contrast  which  his 
masterpiece  presents  to  the  foolhardy  way  so  prevalent  in  our 
age  of  treating  even  the  most  profound  and  intricate  questions ! 
Note  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  his  divisions  and 
distinctions  and  the  care  with  which  he  points  out  the  special 
phases  of  the  subject  which  is  here  and  now  under  discussion. 
Thus,  as  preparatory  to  answering  whether  God's  existence  can 
be  known  in  itself,  he  explains  that  a  thing  may  be  known  in 
two  ways  :  "  ist,  in  itself,  but  not  in  our  regard  ;  2ndly,  both 
in  itself  and  in  our  regard."  "A  proposition,"  he  adds,  "is 
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known  in  itself  when  the  attribute  belongs  to  the  essence  of 
the  subject,  as  when  I  say,  man  is  an  animal  ;  for  the  idea  of 
animal  is  necessarily  contained  in  that  of  man.  But  if  the 
attribute  and  the  subject  be  known  to  all  men,  then  will  the 
proposition  be  also  understood  by  them,  as  is  evidently  true  of 
the  first  principles  of  demonstration.  ...  I  say,  therefore, 
that  this  proposition,  '  God  exists,'  is  known  in  itself  intrinsic- 
ally, because  the  attribute  is  one  with  the  subject,  since  God 
is  his  own  existence."  Yet  the  Angelic  Doctor  is  careful  to 
mark  the  limits  of  human  intelligence,  while  he  avoids  the 
unreasonable  error  of  the  modern  agnostic.  He  proceeds  : 
"  But  because  we  do  not  know  wJiat  God  is,  the  proposition  is 
not  in  itself  known  to  us,  but  needs  demonstration  from  what 
is  better  known  to  us,  albeit  less  known  in  itself.  In  a  word, 
God's  existence  is  demonstrated  from  the  effects  which  he  has 
produced"  (Sum.  th.,  I,  q.  2,  a.  i).  Were  St.  Thomas  to 
stop  here,  the  atheist  of  whatsoever  guise  might  justify  his 
own  unbelief.  But  our  Doctor,  though  a  most  docile  child  of 
Mother  Church,  has  learned  that  he  owes  to  God  a  rational 
service.  He  has  been  taught  that  both  faith  and  reason 
proceed  from  the  Most  High,  and  he  who  denies  to  reason  its 
native  power  detracts  from  the  goodness  of  its  infinite  Author. 
"  Can  man  demonstrate  the  existence  of  God  ? "  Can  the 
finite  compass  the  Infinite  ?  Let  us  note  the  caution  with 
which  the  Master  approaches  the  solution  of  this  question  of 
tremendous  moment.  "Demonstration,"  he  says,  "is  of  two 
kinds  :  one  from  cause,  and  called  propter  quid,  or  a  priori  (in 
the  scholastic  sense  of  the  term) ;  the  other  is  from  effect  and 
is  known  as  demonstration  quia,  or  a  posteriori.  .  .  .  Since 
the  existence  of  God  is  not  known  to  us  from  the  mere 
consideration  of  the  terms,  it  can  be  demonstrated  only  from 
its  known  effects."  And  forthwith  he  proceeds  to  establish 
by  five  powerful  arguments  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  and 
Infinite  Personal  Being.  —  The  first  proof  is  derived  from 
motion.  "  It  is  certain,"  argues  St.  Thomas,  "  and  palpable  to 
sense  that  there  are  in  this  world  things  that  are  subject  to 
motion.  Now,  whatever  receives  motion  is  moved  by  something 
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external  ;  for  nothing  is  moved  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  in 
potentiality  to  that  term  to  which  it  is  moved  ;  and  that  which 
causes  motion  in  another  acts  in  so  far  only  as  it  is  itself  in 
act.  For  to  cause  motion  in  anything  is  nothing  but  to  reduce 
it  from  potentiality  to  act.  But  a  thing  can  be  reduced  from 
potentiality  to  act  by  that  only  which  is  in  act.  .  .  .  Now,  it 
is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  in  potentiality  and  in 
act  in  the  same  respect.  .  .  .  Therefore  it  is  impossible  for  a 
thing  to  be  in  the  same  respect  .  .  .  causing  motion  and 
receiving  motion,  or  for  it  to  move  itself.  Therefore  whatever 
is  moved  is  moved  by  another.  But  if  that  which  causes  its 
motion  be  also  moved,  it  likewise  must  be  subjected  to 
something  else,  and  this  in  turn  to  another.  We  cannot, 
however,  proceed  thus  ad  infinitum ;  for  were  this  possible, 
there  would  be  no  first  mover,  and  consequently  no  other 
causes  of  motion,  for  second  causes  of  motion  act  only  from 
an  impulse  received  from  the  prime  mover.  .  .  .  We  must 
then  arrive  at  a  first  mover  unmoved  ;  and  this  is  what  all  men 
call  God  (Sum.  ///.,  I,  q.  2,  a.  3).  —  This  proof,  the  grandest 
adduced  in  support  of  God's  existence,  is  drawn  from  Aristotle 
(Met.,  XI,  8)  who  defines  motion  as  the  "  act  of  an  entity 
existing  in  potentiality  as  such."  Motion  in  this  sense  may 
therefore  be  expressed  as  "any  actuation  of  a  passive  power." 
So  vast  is  its  extension  that  it  includes  not  only  all  the  changes 
of  the  physical  world,  but  also  all  the  actions  of  man  as 
man,  his  intellections  and  volitions.  But  just  as  Aristotle's 
definition  is  illustrated  best  by  locomotion,  so  the  Angelic 
Doctor  lays  special  stress  upon  the  changes  palpable  to  sense 
in  view  of  man's  dependence,  extrinsic  though  it  be,  upon  the 
things  of  sense  for  the  performance  of  even  his  most  spiritual 
actions  ;  and  bases  his  reasoning  upon  the  incontrovertible  prin- 
ciple of  contradiction.  The  changes  that  are  effected  round  about 
us  would  be  inconceivable  were  not  their  respective  subjects  in 
potentiality  to  be  changed.  "  Ab  esse  ad  posse  valet  illatio" 
But  that  which  causes  a  change  must  have  actuality  or  be  in 
act,  since  act  is  a  perfection  and  the  first  perfection  of  an 
entity  is  existence  ;  or,  as  St.  Thomas  expresses  it  (Sum.  th.t 
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I,  q.  48,  a),  "  First  act  is  the  form  and  integrity  of  the  thing  ; 
but  second  act  is  operation."  Therefore  operation  necessarily 
presupposes  actuality,  as  that  which  is  second  follows  that  which 
is  first.  All  change,  then,  implies  in  its  subject  a  potentiality 
or  capacity  to  receive  or  to  lose  a  perfection,  and  in  the  agent 
the  existence  eminently,  formally,  or  virtually,  of  the  perfection 
which  it  is  to  confer  upon  the  subject,  or  of  which  it  is  to 
deprive  it.  Hence  no  subject  can  be  the  total  cause  of  its 
actuation  by  some  perfection,  though  it  may,  as  do  the  vital 
faculties,  concur  to  effect  a  change.  Yet  even  here  the  faculty 
is  not  the  adequate  but  the  partial  cause  of  cognition.  We 
cannot,  however,  rest  in  the  consideration  of  secondary  movers 
only,  the  last  of  which  depends  on  one  preceding,  and  this  in 
turn  upon  one  prior  to  both  ;  for  all  these  are  intrinsically 
dependent  upon  an  external  influence  for  their  motion.  How 
far  soever  the  series  be  protracted,  its  first  member  is  always 
dependent,  nor  can  all  the  members  be  otherwise  classed  than 
as  first,  last,  and  intermediate.  Therefore  there  must  be  a  first 
independent  entity  producing  motion.  Now,  this  first  mover 
contains  in  itself  the  perfections  that  it  realizes  in  the  various 
subjects  of  change.  Hence  it  contains  the  various  perfections 
of  which  the  human  intellect  and  will  are  capable  ;  it  must, 
therefore,  be  intelligent  and  free.  The  first  mover  unmoved 
by  extrinsic  agency  is  personal  and  infinite  ;  it  is  God.  But 
God,  as  the  prime  source  of  motion,  is  unmoved  in  the 
Aristotelian  sense,  that  His  infinity  excludes  all  potentiality  ; 
He  is  immutable  ;  He  is  most  pure  act.  Yet  He  is  moved 
in  the  Platonic  sense  of  being  the  perfection  of  life  and 
intelligence. 

St.  Thomas'  second  proof  is  taken  from  the  nature  of  efficient 
cause.  He  argues  after  this  manner  :  "  We  observe  that  in 
the  sensible  world  order  reigns  among  efficient  causes.  Yet 
we  neither  see,  nor  indeed  is  it  possible,  that  anything  is  its 
own  efficient  cause,  for  it  would  then  pre-exist  to  itself.  Now, 
of  efficient  causes  there  cannot  be  an  infinite  series,  for  in  a 
progressive  series  of  subordinated  causes,  the  first  is  cause  of 
the  mediate,  and  this  of  the-  last,  whether  the  mediate  be  one 
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cause  only  or  many  causes.  Take  away  the  cause,  and  the 
effect  is  also  removed  :  therefore,  if  there  were  not  a  first 
cause,  there  would  be  neither  a  last  nor  an  intermediate  cause. 
Now,  should  we  extend  the  series  of  efficient  causes  to  infinity, 
we  would  have  no  first  cause,  and  consequently  neither  a  last 
nor  an  intermediate  cause.  But  this  is  contrary  to  fact.  It 
is,  therefore,  necessary  to  posit  a  first  efficient  cause,  and  this 
we  call  God." — The  principle  of  causality  on  which  St.  Thomas 
builds  this  reasoning,  is  analytical,  being  evident  from  the  mere 
consideration  of  the  terms.  For  an  effect  is  that  which  depends 
on  another  for  its  existence  and  is  therefore  produced  (Sum. 
th.,  I,  q.  33,  a.  i).  That  on  which  it  depends  is  its. cause 
(Sum.  th.,  I,  q.  104,  a.  i).  The  dependence  of  effect  on  cause, 
not  mere  sequence,  as  Mill  would  have  it,  is  unquestionable. 
For  the  effect  must  be  produced  either  by  itself,  by  nothing, 
or  by  something  distinct  from  itself.  But  it  cannot  give  itself 
existence,  since  as  acting  it  would  exist,  and  as  receiving 
existence  it  would  be  non-existent.  It  cannot  owe  its  exist- 
ence to  nothing.  Nemo  dat  quod  non  habet.  Therefore,  it 
must  have  and  hold  its  existence  from  something  else,  and 
this  is  its  cause.  Moreover,  if  this  be  its  total  cause,  all  its 
perfections  must  be  referred  to  the  same  source.  Now,  every 
series  of  produced  efficient  causes  dependent  one  on  another, 
necessarily  demands  an  unproduced  being  as  its  efficient  cause. 
Were  we  even  to  grant  the  possibility  of  an  infinite  series  of 
such  causes,  as  they  are  all  essentially  dependent,  they  all 
essentially  postulate  a  first  unproduced  cause.  If  there  be 
no  first  cause,  there  can  be  no  second  cause,  and  consequently 
the  whole  series  of  produced  causes  must  disappear.  If  this 
series  is  actually  existing,  it  has  a  first  term  and  a  last  term 
and,  therefore,  can  be  numbered.  This,  with  the  reasons  given 
by  Aristotle  (Met.,  XII)  for  the  finiteness  of  number,  is  a 
sufficient  refutation  of  the  over-hasty  statement  of  Ueberweg 
(History  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  I,  p.  447)  that  "  the  finiteness  of 
the  number  of  terms,  which  was  to  be  proved  is  here  pre- 
supposed by  St.  Thomas."  He  seems  to  forget  that  the 
Summa  theologica  demands  a  previous  acquaintance  with 
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the  principles  of  sound  philosophy,  and  that  the  proof  of 
the  conclusion  to  which  he  objects  belongs  to  the  domain 
of  ontology. 

St.  Thomas'  third  proof  of  the  existence  of  God  starts  from 
the  relation  of  the  contingent  or  possible  to  the  necessary. 
"We  find  in  nature,"  he  says,  "that  some  things  are  capable 
of  existence  and  of  non-existence,  for  we  see  that  they  are 
subject  to  generation  and  corruption.  But  such  things  cannot 
possibly  be  always  in  existence,  for  what  is  only  possible  to  be 
has  a  time  of  non-existence.  Therefore,  if  all  things  are  con- 
tingent, there  was  a  time  when  nothing  existed.  Were  this 
true,  nothing  would  even  now  exist,  because  what  is  not  can 
be  actuated  by  that  only  which  is.  ...  Therefore  not  all 
things  are  contingent,  but  something  is  necessary  being. 
Now,  every  such  being  either  has  or  has  not  an  extrinsic 
cause  of  its  existence.  But  we  cannot  grant  an  infinite  series 
of  dependent  necessary  beings.  .  .  .  Therefore,  we  must 
grant  something  which  by  itself  is  necessary,  not  as  dependent 
on  an  extrinsic  cause,  but  as  causing  the  necessity  (hypothet- 
ical) of  other  beings.  This  cause  is  God."  So  far  St.  Thomas. 

We  have  already  briefly  referred  to  the  principles  of  Actuality 
and  Potentiality,  which  underlie  this  demonstration  ;  but  we 
must  now  consider  them  in  their  relation  to  Existence  and 
Essence,  to  Form  and  Matter.  "The  Possible,"  says  our 
illustrious  Schoolman,  "has  a  twofold  signification,  as  the 
philosopher  teaches  (Metaphys.,  V).  One  includes  relation 
to  some  power;  as  that  which  is  subject  to  human  power, 
is  said  to  be  possible  for  a  man.  The  other  is  absolute, 
having  regard  to  the  simple  congruity  of  the  terms  "  (Sum. 
th.y  I,  q.  25,  a.  3).  And  again  (Contra  gentiles,  I,  16) :  "  Every- 
thing of  whose  substance  potentiality  is  a  component,  accord- 
ing to  its  degree  of  potentiality,  is  capable  of  non-existence  ; 
because  what  is  merely  capable  of  being  is  also  capable  of 
not  being."  The  same  thought  he  expresses  in  Lib.  II,  c.  53  : 
"  In  whatsoever  entity  are  found  two  principles,  one  of  which 
is  the  complement  of  the  other,  the  proportion  of  one  to  the 
other  is  as  that  of  potentiality  to  act,  for  nothing  is  completed 
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except  by  its  act.  Now,  in  every  created  intellectual  sub- 
stance there  are  two  principles,  namely,  its  substance  (or 
essence)  and  its  existence,  for  it  has  been  shown  that  its 
essence  is  not  its  existence."  The  same  principles  with  a 
different  application  are  to  be  found  in  his  work  De  potentia: 
"  Existence,"  he  says,  "  is  twofold  :  essential  or  substantial, 
.  .  .  and  accidental.  .  .  .  That  which  is  in  potentiality  to 
substantial  being  is  termed  materia  ex  qua  ;  that  which  is  in 
potentiality  to  accidental  being  is  materia  in  qua.  Likewise, 
strictly  speaking,  that  which  is  in  potentiality  to  substantial 
existence  is  called  materia  prima ;  but  that  which  is  in  poten- 
tiality to  accidental  existence  is  the  subject.  And,  as  what- 
ever is  in  potentiality  may  be  called  matter,  so  that  from 
which  it  has  its  existence,  whether  substantial  or  accidental, 
may  be  called  a  form."  From  these  and  cognate  passages 
throughout  the  works  of  St.  Thomas,  we  conclude  that  compo- 
sition of  potentiality  and  actuality,  whether  these  constituents 
be  styled  essence  and  existence  as  in  spiritual  substances,  or 
matter  and  form  as  in  bodies,  is  a  source  of  contingency, 
although,  as  the  illustrious  Doctor  warns  us  (Contra  gentiles, 
II,  54),  "  composition  of  matter  and  form  is  not  the  same  as 
that  of  essence  and  existence."  Now,  "what  is  contingent 
must  be  determined  to  action  by  an  extrinsic  agency"  (Sum. 
th.,  I,  q.  19,  a.  c.  ad.  5).  But  so  extensive  is  St.  Thomas'  range 
of  vision  that  he  never  loses  sight  of  the  first  and  ultimate 
principles  of  things.  Even  the  contingent  is  stamped  with 
the  seal  of  its  divine  origin.  "Contingent  things,"  he  explains, 
"  may  be  viewed  under  two  aspects  :  first,  as  contingent,  and 
secondly,  as  containing  a  necessary  element.  For  nothing 
is  so  absolutely  contingent  as  not  to  include  something  of 
necessity.  Thus  when  we  say,  Socrates  runs,  the  proposition 
is  indeed  contingent  ;  but  the  relation  of  running  to  motion 
is  necessary.  Now,  the  contingency  of  a  thing  arises  from 
its  matter,  for  the  contingent  is  that  which  is  capable  of 
either  existing  or  not  existing.  But  potentiality  pertains  to 
matter,  while  necessity  is  included  in  the  notion  of  form  ; 
for  what  is  consequent  on  the  presence  of  the  form  is  neces- 
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sarily  in  the  subject.  Now,  as  matter  is  the  principle  of 
individuation,  the  note  of  universality  is  effected  on  the 
abstraction  of  the  form  from  determinate  matter." 

The  conclusion  to  which  St.  Thomas  has  now  led  us  is  one 
which  he  develops  with  great  skill  and  accuracy  in  elaborating 
the  Aristotelian  theory  of  the  origin  of  knowledge,  which  he 
shows  to  include  whatever  fragments  of  truth  are  to  be  found 
in  the  various  other  systems  that  account  for  the  origin  of 
our  ideas.  He  elsewhere  (Sum.  th.,  I,  q.  9,  a.  i)  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  "  whatever  changes  is  under  one  aspect 
permanent,  though  under  another  it  is  transient.  Thus,  when 
a  body  from  being  white  becomes  black,  its  substance  remains, 
but  its  color  [in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  term]  passes  away." 
And  this  is  true  not  of  accidental  form  only,  as  in  the  example 
cited,  but  of  substantial  form  also.  For  he  tells  us  (Opusc.  27, 
De  prin.  nat.},  "  That  which  actuates  substantial  being  is  sub- 
stantial form."  He  further  argues  (Quod.  I,  a.  6)  :  "  It  is 
impossible  that  in  one  and  the  same  entity  there  should  be 
a  plurality  of  substantial  forms,  for  the  reason  that  a  thing 
derives  its  being  and  its  unity  from  the  same  source.  Now 
it  is  manifest  that  an  entity  receives  its  being  through  the 
form ;  wherefore,  through  the  form  likewise  it  receives  its 
unity.  Consequently,  wherever  there  is  a  multitude  of  forms, 
the  entity  is  not  simply  one."  And  again  :  "  A  form  that  is 
virtually  more  perfect  contains  within  it  the  less  perfect  form. 
Therefore,  the  more  perfect  form  supposed,  it  is  superfluous 
to  suppose  the  less  perfect.  Since,  then,  there  is  nothing 
superfluous  in  nature,  nature  does  not  suffer  that  in  the  same 
composite  there  should  be  two  forms,  one  of  which  is  more 
perfect  than  the  other"  (Opusc.  45,  aliter  42).  Hence  "a 
form  must  be  wholly  spiritual  or  wholly  unspiritual ;  though 
its  faculties  may  be  partly  the  one,  partly  the  other.  Neither 
[if  the  discussion  be  restricted  to  man]  is  it  possible,  for  the 
same  reason,  that  there  should  be  a  common  ancestry,  save 
in  the  analogical  sense  that  the  two  classes  of  forms  actuate 
the  same  primordial  matter,  and  that  the  material  organism 
exhibits  a  progressive  development,  in  its  gradual  disposition 
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for  receiving  the  human  soul,  which  carries  matter  successively 
through  the  lower  gradations  up  to  its  highest  known  structure 
under  the  actuation  of  successive  provisional  forms"  (Meta- 
physics of  the  School,  Vol.  II,  p.  551).  Hence  the  teachings 
of  St.  Thomas  are  wholly  repugnant  to  the  radical  doctrines 
of  extreme  evolutionism.  Before  proceeding  to  investigate  the 
bearing  upon  living  bodies  of  the  theory  of  matter  and  form 
as  the  constituent  essential  elements  of  material  substance, 
it  were  well  to  state  that,  far  from  trespassing  on  the  ground 
of  the  chemist  and  physicist,  it  seeks  to  ascertain  what  are 
the  constituents  of  the  atom  of  the  one  and  the  element  of 
the  other.  Nay,  it  is  the  only  theory  that  accounts  for  the 
impossibility  of  physical  division  of  the  atom  ad  infinitum, 
"because,"  to  quote  St.  Thomas,  "every  species  postulates 
a  determinate  quantity,  in  regard  of  its  increase  as  of  its 
decrease";  otherwise  the  matter  is  not  disposed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  form. 

Although  the  bearings  of  this  theory  on  inorganic  bodies 
are  worthy  of  careful  consideration,  yet  its  application  to  living 
beings  furnishes  a  still  more  interesting  theme.  The  School- 
men, following  Aristotle,  have  denned  a  soul  or  life  principle  to 
be  "  the  first  act  of  a  physical  organic  body  suitably  disposed 
for  life."  It  is,  therefore,  the  substantial  form  of  every  living 
material  substance,  man  included.  The  Angelic  Doctor  dis- 
tinguishes various  gradations  of  substantial  forms.  "We  find," 
he  says,  "certain  lowest  forms  which  are  capable  of  no  oper- 
ation, save  that  to  which  those  qualities  attain  which  are  dispo- 
sitions of  matter.  .  .  .  Hence,  these  forms  are  altogether 
material,  and  totally  immersed  in  matter.  Above  these  we 
find  the  forms  of  mixed  bodies,  which,  albeit  they  do  not 
extend  to  any  operations  that  cannot  be  effected  by  virtue  of 
the  aforesaid  qualities,  nevertheless  sometimes  operate  these 
effects  by  a  higher  bodily  virtue.  .  .  .  Above  these,  again, 
we  discover  some  forms  whose  operations  are  extended  to 
certain  effects  that  exceed  the  virtue  of  the  aforesaid  qualities  ; 
though  the  aforesaid  organic  qualities  assist  in  the  operation  of 
these  forms.  Such  are  the  souls  of  plants.  .  .  .  Above  these 
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forms  we  find  other  forms  similar  to  higher  substances  not  only 
in  power  of  motion,  but  also  after  a  certain  sort  of  a  way  in 
power  of  cognition.  .  .  .  Such  are  the  souls  of  brute  animals. 
Above  all  these  forms  we  find  a  form  similar  to  the  superior 
substances,  even  as  regards  the  kind  of  cognition  which  is 
intelligence,  and  so  is  competent  for  an  operation  that  is 
accomplished  altogether  without  a  bodily  organ.  This  is  the 
intellectual  soul"  (Contra  gentiles,  II,  68).  But  there  is  no 
hard  and  fast  line  between  these  gradations  of  being.  "  Under 
each  of  these  orders,"  adds  St.  Thomas,  "he  (the  investigator) 
will  find  a  diversity,  accordingly  as  some  are  more  perfect  than 
others  ;  in  such  wise  that  those  which  are  highest  in  a  lower 
genus  are  seen  to  approach  a  higher  genus,  and  conversely. 
For  instance,  animals  incapable  of  locomotion  are  like  plants" 
(Contra  gentiles,  III,  97).  It  was  a  misapprehension  of  this 
truth  that  led  to  Leibniz's  Law  of  Continuity  and  the  equally 
erroneous  theory  of  unity  of  composition  formulated  by 
Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire. 

The  soundness  and  merit  of  the  Angelic  Doctor's  theory  of 
matter  and  form  are  tested  not  only  by  its  value  as  affording  a 
norm  of  scientific  classification,  but  also  inasmuch  as  its  appli- 
cation to  the  development  of  life  is  found  to  square  with  the 
researches  of  Sachs  and  Haeckel  in  our  own  day.  The  limits 
of  this  paper  preclude  a  comparative  examination  of  the  results 
obtained,  but  the  work  has  been  successfully  accomplished  in 
Harper's  Metaphysics  of  the  School  (vol.  Ill,  p.  94  et  seqq.). 

The  metaphysical  argument  demonstrating  God's  existence 
is  so  conclusive  that  St.  Thomas  does  not  hesitate  to  present  it 
in  four  different  forms.  His  fourth  proof  starts  from  the 
different  degrees  of  perfection  found  in  the  creatures  of  this 
visible  world.  "We  discover  in  our  midst,"  he  says,  "things 
more  or  less  good  and  true  and  perfect,  and  so  of  other  qual- 
ities. Now,  more  and  less  are  predicted  of  things  according  to 
their  nearness  of  approach  to  that  which  has  the  quality  in  the 
highest  degree.  .  .  .  Therefore  there  is  something  that  is 
best  and  most  true  and  most  perfect  and  that  consequently 
is  being  by  excellence  ;  for  those  things  that  are  most  true  are 
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eminently  existent.  Now,  what  possesses  a  quality  in  the 
highest  degree  in  any  genus  is  the  cause  of  all  the  others 
under  that  genus.  .  .  .  Therefore  there  is  something  that 
is  for  all  other  entities  the  cause  of  their  being,  their  goodness, 
and  their  every  perfection,  and  this  we  call  God." 

This  proof  of  God's  existence,  as  made  manifest  by  the 
gradations  of  perfection  in  creatures,  has  been  an  attractive 
one  to  many  of  the  older  philosophers.  Let  us,  then,  examine 
briefly  into  its  meaning.  "  That  is  said  to  be  perfect,"  writes 
St.  Thomas,  "in  which  there  is  nothing  wanting  proportioned 
to  the  measure  of  its  perfection"  (Sum.  th.,  I,  q.  4,  a.  i). 
He  further  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  "  what  has  not  been 
made,  cannot  properly  be  called  perfect ;  but  because  of  those 
things  that  are  produced  any  one  is  said  to  be  perfect  when  it 
is  reduced  from  potentiality  to  act,  the  epithet  perfect  has  been 
extended  to  signify  what  has  actual  being,  whether  such 
thing  be  or  be  not  produced"  (I,  q.  4,  a.  i).  Although  the 
perfections  of  creatures  besides  being  manifested  in  varying 
degrees  are  so  diverse  in  kind,  yet  the  Angelic  Doctor  reduces 
them  to  three  classes  :  "  first,  the  essential  constitution  of  an 
entity;  secondly,  certain  superadded  accidents  necessary  for 
its  complete  operation ;  thirdly,  the  end  to  which  it  naturally 
tends"  (I,  q.  6,  a.  3).  But  again,  all  these  may  be  grouped 
together  as  species  of  one  genus,  to  which  we  apply  the  name 
of  relative  perfections  ;  for  that  only  is  absolutely  perfect  which 
contains  in  itself  all  possible  perfections  after  the  most  excel- 
lent manner.  A  further  division  of  perfections  classifies  them 
as  pure  and  mixed ;  the  former  involving  in  their  concept  no 
element  of  imperfection.  Of  pure  perfections,  being,  sub- 
stance, life,  and  intelligence  are  examples.  Of  mixed  per- 
fections, quantity  and  reason  may  be  mentioned.  It  is  with 
pure  perfections  only  that  this  proof  is  concerned. 

Our  daily  observations  tend  to  deepen  in  us  the  conviction 
that  the  sensible  objects  about  us  are  neither  absolutely  perfect 
nor  contain  any  perfection  in  its  highest  degree.  Reason 
further  shows  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  For  what  is  not 
absolutely  perfect  is  in  so  far  finite,  and  therefore  dependent 
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both  for  its  existence  and  its  perfection  on  something  extrinsic. 
In  the  words  of  St.  Thomas  :  "  Being  considered  absolutely  is 
infinite  ;  for  it  can  be  shared  by  the  infinite  and  after  an  infinite 
manner.  Therefore,  if  the  being  of  anything  be  finite,  it  must 
be  limited  by  something  else,  which  is  in  some  way  its  cause  " 
(Contra  gentiles,  I,  43).  Hence  that  which  has  being  or  sub- 
stance in  the  lowest  degree  in  the  mineral  kingdom  must 
depend  on  the  infinite  being  and  substance,  and  in  its  little- 
ness mirror  forth  the  greatness  of  its  cause,  for  "it  is  of  the 
nature  of  an  agent,"  writes  the  Angelic  Doctor  (Contra gentiles, 
I,  29),  "that  it  make  something  like  itself,  since  everything 
acts  accordingly  as  it  is  in  act."  The  vegetable  kingdom 
reflects  that  life  whose  fullness  is  in  the  source  of  all  life.  The 
animal  kingdom  declares  a  sovereign  intelligence,  and  man 
reveals  an  infinite  providence.  But  that  which  is  infinite  being 
is  not  actually  different  from  that  which  is  eminently  substance 
or  which  has  the  plenitude  of  life  and  intelligence.  There  is 
but  one  actual  infinite  (Sum.  th.,  I,  q.  7).  To  quote  our 
guide,  "Everything,  so  far  as  it  is  being,  is  actual  and,  in  a 
manner,  perfect  ;  because  every  act  is  a  certain  perfection " 
(I,  q.  V,  a.  3).  Therefore  that  which  has  the  plenitude  of 
being  has  also  the  plenitude  of  every  perfection,  and  after 
a  manner  befitting  an  infinite  being. 

This  examination  into  the  nature  of  the  perfect  leads  us  to 
consider  the  good,  of  which  the  perfect  is  the  foundation. 
"Since  the  nature  of  goodness,"  writes  St.  Thomas,  "consists 
in  this,  that  one  thing  is  capable  of  perfecting  another  as  its 
end ;  everything  that  is  of  the  nature  of  an  end  is  also  of  the 
nature  of  goodness.  Now,  two  things  belong  to  the  nature  of 
an  end  ;  of  which  the  first  is,  that  it  be  desired,  or  wanted,  by 
those  things  which  are  not  as  yet  in  possession  of  their  end  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  it  be  loved,  and,  as  it  were,  lovable  by  such 
as  have  attained  their  end.  For  it  is  part  of  the  same  nature 
to  tend  toward  its  end  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  rest  in  its 
possession"  (De  verit.,  q.  XXI,  a.  2).  The  relation  of  good- 
ness to  truth  also  illustrates  the  Thomistic  idea  of  perfection, 
and  is  emphasized  and  defined  in  the  following  passage : 
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"  Both  truth  and  goodness  are  in  the  nature  of  perfectives  or, 
in  other  words,  have  perfection.  Now,  we  may  consider  the 
order  existing  between  certain  perfectives  under  a  twofold 
aspect :  first  of  all,  on  the  part  of  the  perfections  themselves, 
or,  secondly,  on  the  part  of  those  things  which  are  perfectible. 
If,  then,  we  consider  truth  and  goodness  in  themselves,  truth 
is  conceptually  prior  to  goodness  ;  seeing  that  the  former  is 
perfective  of  a  thing  after  the  manner  of  a  species,  while  good- 
ness is  perfective,  not  only  after  the  manner  of  a  species,  but 
also  by  virtue  of  its  real  being"  (Ibid.,  a.  3).  And,  again, 
"  There  is  a  twofold  perfection  in  all  entities  :  the  one  belong- 
ing to  the  absolute  subsistence  of  an  entity  in  itself ;  the  other 
arising  out  of  its  order  of  relation  to  other  entities.  .  .  .  Cog- 
nition appertains  to  that  perfection  of  the  intelligent  being,  by 
which  he  is  perfected  in  himself  ;  but  the  will  appertains  to 
that  perfection  of  an  entity,  arising  out  of  its  order  of  relation 
to  other  entities"  (In.  3.  d.  XXVII,  q.  I,  a.  4). 

The  elements  of  finite  goodness  are,  according  to  St.  Thomas, 
measure,  species,  and  order  :  "  Species,  by  reason  of  its  specific 
nature  ;  Measure,  by  reason  of  its  existence  ;  Order,  by  virtue 
of  its  perfective  character"  (De  verit.,  q.  XXI,  a.  6).  This 
very  building  in  which  I  write  is  good,  for  it  has  been  fashioned 
after  an  architectural  plan  which  represented  its  species.  The 
practical  realization  of  this  plan  is  the  element  of  mode  or 
measure  ;  and  the  purposes,  many  and  various,  but  not  con- 
flicting, which  it  subserves,  are  the  order  of  this  edifice. 
Good,  then,  is  inconceivable  except  as  an  end  to  which  some- 
thing may  tend,  and  so  the  manifold  perfections  of  nature 
disclosing  the  beauty  of  their  first  cause  have  brought  us  also 
to  that  final  cause  on  account  of  which  they  exist  and  operate. 
John  Stuart  Mill  "  recommends  all  who  wish  to  establish  the 
existence  of  God  to  stick  to  the  argument  from  design."  Let 
us  therefore  examine  the  fifth  proof  given  by  St.  Thomas. 

"We  see  things,"  he  writes,  "that  are  destitute  of  cog- 
nition, such  as  inanimate  bodies,  tending  to  an  end.  .  .  .  And 
this  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  they  always,  or  at  least 
very  often,  act  in  the  same  way  to  compass  the  best  result. 
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Wherefore,  it  is  clear  that  they  attain  their  end  not  by  chance, 
but  by  intuition.  Now,  those  things  that  are  without  cog- 
nition tend  to  an  end  in  so  far  only  as  they  are  directed  by  a 
cognitive  and  intelligent  being.  .  .  .  Therefore,  there  is  a 
being  that  orders  all  things  in  nature  with  a  view  to  their  end. 
This  being  is  God." 

Order  may  be  denned  as  a  due  disposition  of  things  to  an 
end.  St.  Thomas  distinguishes  two  kinds  :  "The  relation  of 
one  created  entity  to  another,  as  parts  to  the  whole,  accidents 
to  substance,  and  everything  to  its  end  ;  the  other  the  respect 
of  all  creatures  to  God"  (Sum.  tk.,  I,  q.  21,  a.  4).  The  source 
and  origin  of  the  admirable  order  of  the  universe  is  Divine 
Providence.  For,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  Angelic  Doctor  : 
"  Wherever  things  are  ordered  to  an  end,  they  are  all  subject 
to  the  disposition  of  him  to  whom  that  end  principally  apper- 
tains, as  appears  in  an  army  ;  for  all  the  parts  of  an  army  and 
their  workings  are  directed  to  the  good  of  the  general  as  to 
an  ultimate  end,  to  victory  namely  ;  and  therefore  does  it 
belong  to  the  general  to  command  the  whole  army.  So,  also, 
any  art  which  is  concerned  with  an  end,  directs  and  gives 
laws  to  that  which  has  to  do  with  means  to  that  end  ;  as,  for 
instance,  civil  to  military  rule,  and  military  to  the  equestrian 
art,  and  the  art  of  navigation  to  that  of  shipbuilding.  There- 
fore, since  all  things  are  ordered  with  respect  to  divine  good- 
ness as  their  end,  ...  it  is  fitting  that  God,  to  whom  that 
goodness  as  possessed  and  known  and  loved  substantially,  prin- 
cipally appertains,  should  be  the  rule  of  all  things "  (Contra 
gentiles,  III,  64).  St.  Thomas  then  proceeds  to  examine 
more  minutely  the  nature  of  divine  Providence.  He  shows 
that  it  preserves  creatures  in  their  being  ;  that  nothing  can 
give  being  except  in  so  far  as  it  acts  in  virtue  of  divine  power  ; 
that,  therefore,  God  is  the  first  cause  of  action  in  creatures, 
and  that  He  is  everywhere.  Yet  divine  Providence  excludes 
neither  evil  nor  contingency  in  creatures,  neither  free  will  nor 
chance  and  fortune,  rightly  understood.  The  decrees  of  divine 
Providence  are  executed  by  second  causes. 

The  harmony  reigning  throughout  the  universe  results  from 
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the  hierarchical  gradation  of  the  various  orders  of  creatures. 
"For,"  says  St.  Thomas  (Contra  gentiles,  III,  Si),  "of  those 
things  that  are  wholly  without  cognition,  one  influences 
another  accordingly  as  it  is  more  powerful  in  action  ;  for 
they  have  no  share  in  divine  Providence,  but  only  in  execu- 
tion." ...  "  Brute  animals,  although  destitute  of  intellect, 
are  yet  in  the  order  of  Providence  preferred  to  plants  and 
other  creatures  lacking  cognition,  because  they  have  some 
cognition.  .  .  .  But  because  man  has  intellect  and  sense  and 
bodily  power,  these  are  mutually  ordered,  according  to  the 
disposition  of  divine  Providence,  to  a  likeness  of  the  order 
that  prevails  in  the  universe.  For  his  bodily  power  is  subject 
to  sense  and  intellect,  as  executing  their  bidding  ;  and  sen- 
sitive power  is  subject  to  intellective  and  held  under  its 
dominion.  .  .  .  Similarly,  order  exists  among  men  themselves  ; 
for  those  who  are  intellectually  preeminent  are  naturally  in 
command  ;  and  those  who  are  deficient  in  this  respect,  but 
robust  of  body,  seem  to  be  destined  by  nature  to  serve.  .  .  . 
Now,  just  as  in  the  works  of  an  individual  man,  inordination 
results  from  the  intellect's  following  of  sensual  power,  and 
sensual  power  by  bodily  indisposition  is  drawn  after  the  motion 
of  the  body  ...  so  in  the  government  of  men  inordination 
arises  not  when  by  his  greatness  of  intellect  any  one  com- 
mands, but  when  by  bodily  force  he  usurps  dominion,  or 
because  of  sensual  affection  is  preferred  to  power."  And  how 
admirably  our  Doctor  explains  the  unity  in  variety  in  which 
consists  the  beauty  of  creation  !  "  Because  every  created  sub- 
stance must  necessarily  fall  short  of  the  perfection  of  divine 
goodness,  it  was  necessary  for  the  more  perfect  communica- 
tion of  divine  goodness  to  creatures,  that  what  could  not  be 
adequately  represented  by  any  one  creature  should  be  mani- 
fested more  perfectly  by  different  entities  diversely  ;  for  man 
also,  when  he  finds  that  the  concept  of  his  mind  cannot  be 
adequately  represented  by  one  word,  multiplies  words  diversely 
to  express  in  divers  ways  the  conception  of  his*  mind.  In  this 
essentially  may  we  place  the  excellence  of  divine  perfection, 
that  perfect  goodness,  which  in  God  exists  solely  and  simply, 
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can  in  creatures  be  found  only  in  many  and  divers  modes. 
For  this  reason,  indeed,  are  things  diverse,  that  they  have 
diverse  forms,  from  which  they  derive  their  species,  and  thus 
from  their  end  is  derived  the  reason  of  diversity  of  form  in 
creatures. 

"  Now,  from  diversity  of  form  arises  the  reason  of  order  in 
things.  For  since  a  form  is  that  according  to  which  a  thing 
has  existence,  and  everything  accordingly  as  it  has  being 
approaches  to  the  likeness  of  God,  who  is  His  own  simple 
being,  a  form  is  necessarily  nothing  else  than  a  divine  like- 
ness communicated  to  creatures  ;  whence  Aristotle,  speaking 
of  form  (Phys.  /,  text.  comm.  81),  says  that  it  is  'something 
divine  and  appetible.'  .  .  .  Now  a  likeness  viewed  in  respect 
to  one  simple  entity  can  be  diversified  only  inasmuch  as  it 
approaches  more  or  less  to  its  type.  .  .  .  Whence  it  is  mani- 
fest that  diversity  of  entities  demands  not  that  all  be  equal, 
but  that  there  be  among  them  order  and  gradation. 

"  From  diversity  of  form  .  .  .  follows  difference  of  operation  ; 
.  .  .  and  because  by  its  natural  operation  everything  reaches 
its  end,  the  particular  ends  of  creatures  are  necessarily  various, 
though  there  is  a  last  end  common  to  all.  .  .  .  From  diversity 
of  form  there  follows  likewise  a  various  habitude  of  matter  to 
composites.  .  .  .  Certain  forms  require  simple  matter,  and 
some  composite  matter  ;  and  according  to  difference  of  form 
must  there  be  a  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  parts, 
suited  to  the  species  of  the  form  and  to  its  operation. 

"  From  diversity  of  habitude  to  matter  follows  diversity  of 
agents  and  subjects  of  action.  .  .  .  From  diversity  of  forms 
and  matters  and  agents  follows  diversity  of  properties  and 
accidents,"  whether  as  caused  by  the  substance  itself  or  by 
some  extrinsic  agent. 

With  reason,  then,  may  we  dwell  on  the  argument  from 
design,  more  particularly  since  the  almost  exclusive  attention 
of  men  to  the  physical  sciences,  while  withdrawing  them  from 
metaphysical  and,  be  it  said,  most  useful  arguments,  has, 
nevertheless,  made  them  marvelously  familiar  with  the  won- 
ders of  both  the  macrocosm  and  the  microcosm.  Even  David 
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Hume  admitted  :  "  No  one  can  look  up  at  that  sky  without 
feeling  that  it  must  have  been  put  in  order  by  an  intelligent 
being."  Well  had  it  been  for  some  men,  if  they  heeded  the 
words  of  Dr.  McCosh  :  "  The  laws  of  the  physical  world  are 
to  be  determined  by  scientific  men,  proceeding  in  the  way  of 
a  careful  induction  of  facts  ;  and,  so  far  as  they  follow  their 
method,  I  have  the  most  implicit  faith  in  them,  and  I  have  the 
most  perfect  confidence  that  the  truth  which  they  discover 
will  not  run  counter  to  any  other  truth.  But  when  they  pass 
beyond  their  own  magic  circle  they  become  as  other  men" 
(Christianity  and  Positivism,  pp.  6,  7). 

Order  prevails  not  only  in  the  domain  of  physical,  but  also 
in  that  of  moral  causes.  For  the  "conscience,"  says  the  same 
author  (Psychology :  the  Motive  Powers,  pp.  199,  200),  "points 
to  a  law  above  itself,  which  determines  what  is  good  and  what 
is  evil.  .  .  .  There  is  no  intelligent  being  so  fallen  that  he 
does  not  possess  the  moral  discernment  ;  it  may  be  sadly  per- 
verted, but  there  it  is  in  its  fundamental  form  ;  and  this  by  the 
appointment  of  God,  that  it  may  so  far  punish  him  and  enable 
him  to  measure  the  depth  of  his  degradation."  And  what  is 
the  following  passage  but  the  argument  of  St.  Thomas  molded 
to  suit  the  English  mind  ?  "  We  see  higher  and  higher  pro- 
ducts appearing  and  manifesting  higher  perfections  of  God. 
The  blind  forces  are  made  to  work  out  Ideas  in  the  Platonic 
sense.  The  Mundus  Sensibilis  becomes  a  Mundus  Intelligi- 
bilis,  taking  forms  with  geometric  proportions  and  of  aesthetic 
beauty,  and  clothed  with  melodious  and  harmonious  colors.  .  .  . 
Crowning  all,  we  have  Mind  and  the  Law  written  in  the  heart, 
and  declaring  that  right  is  alone  might  ;  and  we  have  the 
good  advancing  in  the  midst  of  opposition,  and  in  the  face  of 
opposition,  asserting  that  it  will  at  last  subdue  all  to  itself  and 
rule  in  the  name  of  God.  And  we  now  see  what  God  reckons 
highest  of  all,  —  higher  than  order,  higher  than  intelligence, 
higher  than  sensation  ;  and  this  is  holiness,  —  a  holiness 
not  independent  of  intelligence,  but  a  holy  intelligence  ; 
not  independent  of  love,  but  a  holy  love"  (Christianity  and 
Positivism,  p.  92). 
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Shall  we  now  be  told  that  all  this  reasoning  is  purely  sub- 
jective and  that  an  objective  reality  is  beyond  our  ken?  Let 
St.  Thomas  answer  :  "  The  quiddity  of  a  thing  is  properly  the 
object  of  the  intellect.  Wherefore,  as  the  senses  are  always 
true  in  relation  to  their  own  proper  sensible  objects  (for  a 
sensile  judgment  is  a  natural  act  of  a  sense,  and  'nature  never 
fails  in  things  necessary ') ;  so  is  the  intellect,  likewise,  in  its 
cognition  of  essence,  as  Aristotle  says  in  the  third  book  De 
anima.  But  accidentally  it  may  chance  to  be  false  ;  that  is  to 
say,  inasmuch  as  the  intellect  conjoins  or  separates  falsely. 
This  takes  place  in  two  ways  :  either  by  its  attributing  the 
definition  of  one  thing  to  another,  as  if  it  should  conceive,  for 
instance,  'rational  animal'  to  be  the  definition  of  an  'ass ' ;  or,  by 
joining  together  members  in  a  definition,  which  do  not  admit 
of  such  conjunction  ;  as,  for  instance,  if  it  should  conceive  'im- 
mortal irrational  animal '  to  be  the  definition  of  an  'ass.'  For  it 
is  false  to  say,  '  Some  irrational  animals  are  immortal.'  Hence 
it  is  plain  that  a  definition  cannot  be  false,  except  as  involving 
a  false  affirmation.  ...  In  like  manner,  the  intellect  is  not  in 
any  way  subject  to  deception  as  to  first  principles.  Wherefore, 
it  is  evident  that,  if  intellect  is  taken  to  mean  that  action 
whence  it  derives  its  name,  falsity  is  not  in  the  intellect"  (De 
verit^  q.  I,  a.  12).  And,  again,  in  the  Summa  tJieologica  (I,  q. 
17,  a.  i)  he  says,  "Because  it  is  in  our  nature  to  judge  of 
entities  by  their  external  phenomena  (since  our  cognition  takes 
its  beginning  from  the  senses,  which  primarily  and  absolutely 
have  for  object  external  accidents);  hence  it  arises  that  those 
entities  which,  in  their  sensile  accidents  have  a  similarity  to 
other  entities,  are  called  false  in  respect  of  these  other  entities. 
.  .  .  Accordingly,  the  Pseudo-Augustine  says  in  the  second 
book  of  his  Soliloquies,  that  '  we  call  things  false,  which  we 
apprehend  as  verisimilitudes.' ' 

Our  faculties  are  then  naturally  veracious,  and  we  are  only 
sketching  in  other  words  the  Thomistic  accounting  for  human 
knowledge  when  we  say  with  Dr.  McCosh  :  "  This  knowledge 
is,  at  first,  only  of  individual  things, —  of  things  in  the  concrete 
as  they  present  themselves.  But  out  of  this  it  (the  intellect) 
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can  draw  great  abstract  and  general  truths,  rising  out  of  great 
depths  and  mounting  to  great  heights,  constituting  a  body  of 
philosophy,  based  on  the  earth  but  towering  to  heaven.  .  .  . 
Having  begun  with  realities,  not  with  mere  impressions,  ideas, 
and  phenomena,  all  that  we  reach  by  the  abstracting  general- 
izing process  is  also  real  ;  and  this  is  not  only  a  reality  in 
thought,  but  thought  being  rightly  conducted,  a  reality  in 
things"  (Christianity  and  Positivism,  pp.  125,  126).  Let  us 
add  that  all  our  powers  find  repose  only  in  that  infinite  reality 
which  is  first  efficient  as  well  as  final  cause  of  all  creation. 
Each  and  every  object  of  this  visible  world,  bearing  the  like- 
ness of  its  heavenly  Maker,  seems  to  say  to  us,  "  The  creature's 
home  is  the  Creator's  hand." 

Such  are  the  lines  of  argument  on  which  St.  Thomas  founds 
the  great  philosophical  and  theological  structure  which  he  has 
so  carefully  and  admirably  erected.  In  this  paper  we  have  but 
a  glimpse  of  the  magnitude  of  his  undertaking.  Like  a  wise 
builder,  he  surveys  his  ground,  he  shirks  no  difficulty,  he  faces 
every  objection,  be  its  seeming  defense  drawn  from  Scripture 
or  from  reason.  He  presses  even  error  into  service,  distin- 
guishing in  it  the  false  from  the  true  in  virtue  of  which  alone 
it  gains  a  following  among  men.  His  is  not  the  method  of  set- 
ting up  men  of  straw  for  the  vain  pleasure  of  knocking  them 
down.  But,  with  consummate  skill,  he  takes  the  materials  of 
his  own  day,  be  they  crude  or  polished,  and  out  of  these  often 
unpromising  elements  he  constructs  that  wonderful  body  of 
coherent  principles  which  has  challenged  the  admiration  of  the 
thinking  world. 

BROTHER  CHRYSOSTOM. 

MANHATTAN  COLLEGE,  NEW  YORK. 


GREEN    AND    HIS    CRITICS. 

THE  Philosophy  of  Green,  like  every  other  great  system  of 
thought,  must  die  to  live.  "  Human  thought,"  as  Pro- 
fessor Watson  says,  develops  by  antagonism.  "  An  edifice  of 
thought  which  is  imposing  by  its  large  and  bold  outlines,  and 
which  for  a  time  is  admired  as  a  flawless  product,  begins  to  be 
regarded  as  incomplete  or  defective.  The  critical  movement 
begins  and  cannot  stop  until  a  higher  plane  of  speculation  has 
been  reached."  Green's  philosophy  was  accepted,  in  Oxford 
at  •  least,  without  much  criticism,  during  the  life-time  of  its 
author.  But  now  we  find  its  critics  more  numerous  than  its 
defenders.  The  time,  it  seems,  has  come  for  the  unsparing, 
and  let  me  say  successful,  critic  of  Locke  and  Hume,  Spencer 
and  Lewes,  to  be  himself  subjected  to  close  criticism.  Even 
those  who  once  fought  on  the  same  side  with  him  have  now 
gone  over  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  That  brilliant  and  lucid 
exponent,  in  bygone  days,  of  what  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  Neo- 
Kantianism  or  Neo-Hegelianism,  Professor  Andrew  Seth, 
scarcely  writes  anything  nowadays  without  dealing  hard  blows 
to  his  quondam  allies.  The  adherents  of  Absolute  Idealism  are, 
perhaps,  increasing  in  number,  but  Green's  way  of  expounding 
it  commands  the  assent  of  very  few  of  them.  My  object  in 
this  paper  is  not  to  defend  Green,  though  I  should  not  hesitate 
to  declare  that,  in  principle,  I  am  one  of  his  humble  followers. 
I  rather  intend  to  point  out  some  real  defects  of  his  system, 
which,  I  think,  stand  to  some  extent  in  the  way  of  its  being 
accepted. 

Green  and  the  Neo-Hegelians  have  done  a  real  service  to 
Philosophy  by  clearly  pointing  out  the  difference  between 
Psychology  and  Theory  of  Knowledge.  Psychology  traces  the 
growth  of  knowledge  in  the  individual  mind,  but  does  not 
investigate  the  conditions  of  knowledge.  Its  aim  is  to  explain 
how  knowledge  is  acqtiired.  When,  however,  it  is  shown  how 
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the  individual  mind  acquires  a  knowledge  of  the  objective 
world,  the  further  question  arises  :  How  is  it  possible  for  the 
subject  to  know  the  object  ?  Psychology  deals  with  the  fact, 
the  theory  of  knowledge  with  fat  possibility  of  the  fact.  The 
psychologist  seeks  merely  to  describe  the  processes  and  stages 
through  which  the  human  mind  comes  to  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  objective  world  and  of  itself.  The  opposition  of  subject 
and  object,  the  possession  of  a  knowledge  of  the  latter  by  the 
former,  are  for  him  given  facts.  The  epistemologist,  on  the 
other  hand,  seeks  to  point  out  the  conditions  under  which  the 
subject  acquires  a  knowledge  of  the  object  and  to  determine 
the  relation  between  them.  How  is  knowledge  possible  ? 
This  is  the  fundamental  question  of  Epistemology.  Kant  was 
the  first,  in  modern  times,  to  answer  the  question  and  Green 
and  the  Neo-Hegelians  have  accepted  his  answer  with  some 
important  modifications. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  here  a  sketch  of  Green's  theory 
of  knowledge.  He  accepts  Kant's  doctrine,  on  the  whole, 
with  the  elimination  of  the  thing-in-itself.  .  The  aim  of  the 
Kantian  Philosophy,  as  is  well  known,  is  to  show  that  the 
spatial  and  temporal  world  of  our  knowledge  is  the  making  of 
our  own  understanding.  Things-in-themselves  affect  us  some- 
how and  produce  impressions  in  our  minds.  These  impressions, 
however,  are  a  mere  manifold,  chaotic  and  incapable  of  being 
known.  It  is  the  mind  that  reduces  them  to  order  by  first 
arranging  them  in  time  and  space  and  then  subsuming  them 
under  twelve  thought-forms  or  categories  of  the  understanding. 
All  this  is  done  under  the  guidance  of  the  highest  principle  of 
unity,  viz.,  the  unity  of  self-consciousness.  The  unity  of 
Nature,  according  to  Kant,  is  solely  due  to  the  relating  activity 
of  our  own  understanding,  which  brings  the  disconnected  impres- 
sions of  sense  into  relation  with  each  other.  The  fundamental 
laws  of  Nature  are  forms  of  unity  whereby  self-consciousness 
puts  together  our  fleeting  sensations  and  converts  them  into 
mutually  determining  objects  of  an  orderly  and  coherent 
world.  Kant  proves  his  doctrine  in  his  Transcendental  Deduc- 
tion of  the  Categories,  and,  as  Professor  Seth  says,  "it  is  the 
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Transcendental  Deduction  that  has  played  the  most  important 
part  in  the  arguments  of  the  English  Kantio-Hegelians." 

Now  Kant's  method  of  determining  the  conditions  under 
which  experience  is  possible  has,  it  seems  to  me,  only  a 
negative  value.  He  succeeds  in  showing  that  the  basal 
principles  of  Nature  are  the  categories  of  our  own  under- 
standing, but  not  how  the  manifold  of  sense  can  at  all  be 
subsumed  under  the  categories.  Kant's  argument  that  expe- 
rience could  not  be  possible  if  the  raw  materials  of  sense  were 
not  determined  by  the  universal  forms  of  thought  is  irrefra- 
gable, but  when  we  come  to  ask  how  two  such  dissimilar 
elements  as  sense  and  understanding  can  combine  in  order 
to  produce  knowledge,  we  get  no  satisfactory  answer.  The 
cumbrous  and  uncouth  machinery  of  the  Schemata  fails  to 
mediate  between  sense  and  understanding.  If  the  manifold 
of  sense  be  really  chaotic  and  devoid  of  all  connection  with 
one  another,  how  can  they  be  reduced  to  order  and  rendered 
intelligible  by  the  understanding?  What  mysterious  power 
is  there  in  the  understanding  to  transform  the  dark  chaos  of 
sense  into  the  beautiful  cosmos  of  the  world  of  our  experience  ? 
If  such  a  power  exists,  how  are  we  to  think  of  its  exercise? 
If  it  be  maintained,  that  the  impressions  of  sense  have  such 
connections  between  them  as  to  furnish  a  clue  to  the  synthetic 
activity  of  the  understanding,  the  obvious  rejoinder  is,  what 
need  is  there,  under  the  circumstances,  for  the  synthesis  of 
the  understanding  at  all  ?  This  insurmountable  difficulty  of 
the  Kantian  theory  of  knowledge  has  very  ably  been  brought 
to  light  by  Dr.  Hutchison  Stirling,  and  no  Neo-Hegelian,  so 
far  as  I  know,  has  yet  been  able  to  meet  his  objection. 
Professor  Edward  Caird  in  his  Critical  Philosophy  of  Kant 
has  tried  hard  to  obviate  the  difficulty,  but  I  confess  I  have 
not  been  satisfied  by  his  argument.  He  succeeds  in  saving 
the  system  of  Kant  from  utter  collapse  at  this  point  only  by 
going  far  beyond  it.  The  gulf  between  sense  and  under- 
standing remains  profound,  and  it  does  not  seem  probable 
that  any  one  will  be  able  to  put  Dr.  Stirling  to  shame  by 
constructing  a  bridge  over  it  with  the  rotten  materials  supplied 
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by  Kant.  The  truth  is  that  Kant  professes  to  do  one  thing 
while  he  actually  does  something  else.  He  nowhere  shows 
that  the  manifold  of  sense  are  converted  into  cognizable 
objects  of  experience.  What  he  proves  in  his  Principles  of 
the  understanding  is  that  the  world  of  experience  implies 
the  presence  in  it  of  certain  universal  forms  of  connection  as 
its  ground  principles.  To  say  that  fleeting  sensations  are 
transformed  into  the  connected  objects  of  a  permanent  world 
is  one  thing.  To  show  that  Reason  is  immanent  in  the 
objective  world  without  which  a  knowledge  of  it  would  not 
be  possible  is  something  very  different. 

Though  Green  and  the  Neo-Hegelians  have  endeavored  to 
educe  a  consistent  Idealistic  theory  from  the  Philosophy  of 
Kant,  they  have  done  nothing  to  show'  a  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  mentioned  above.  It  reappears  in  their  system  too, 
with  greater  clearness,  perhaps.  They  seem  to  think  that  the 
elimination  of  the  Thing-in-Itself  is  sufficient  to  make  Kant 
consistent.  We  are  constantly  told  that  the  data  of  sense 
must  be  related  to  each  other  by  the  unity  of  self-conscious- 
ness, if  there  is  to  be  knowledge.  But  hoiv  can  the  self  relate 
evanescent  sensations  to  each  other?  Of  course  the  Neo- 
Hegelians  do  not  admit  a  distinction  between  sense  and 
understanding,  but  they  state  their  theory  in  language  which 
implies  a  separation  between  them.  Every  reader  of  Green 
knows  that  passage  after  passage  can  be  quoted  from  his 
writings  in  which  he  speaks  of  feelings  being  converted  into 
felt  things  by  the  relating  activity  of  the  self.  But  one  is 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the  self  can  manufacture 
felt  things  out  of  feelings.  Let  self-consciousness  relate  feel- 
ings to  each  other  in  as  many  ways  as  it  likes,  and  still  no 
felt  thing  will  be  produced.  Feelings  will  remain  feelings 
to  the  last,  though  they  may  be  encumbered  with  a  whole 
world  of  relations.  Green,  indeed,  in  his  Prolegomena  to 
Ethics,  denies  that  there  is  any  hard  and  fast  distinction 
between  sense  and  understanding,  but  he  no  sooner  proceeds 
to  state  his  theory  than  he  begins  to  talk  of  a  world  of  ex- 
perience being  produced  by  the  relation  of  feelings  to  each 
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other.  If  Idealism  is  to  be  a  tenable  theory  at  all,  it  must 
endeavor  to  show  that  Reason  underlies  the  objective  world, 
not  by  imagining  the  self  to  direct  its  relating  activity  upon 
a  hypothetical  manifold  of  sense,  but  by  demonstrating  the 
fundamental  laws  of  Nature  to  be  nothing  but  thought-forms  or 
categories  of  the  mind.  It  must  exhibit  the  inter-connection 
of  these  categories  and  trace  them  up  to  the  highest  principle, 
viz.,  Absolute  Self-Consciousness.  The  only  materials  with 
which  Green  sets  to  work  are  a  unity  of  self,  a  manifold  of 
sense,  and  certain  relations.  He  nowhere  enters  upon  a  full 
discussion  of  the  nature  of  these  relations.  His  use  of  the 
single  word  *  relation '  would  seem  to  indicate  that,  accord- 
ing to  him,  all  relations  are  on  the  same  level.  An  object  - 
perhaps,  to  exactly  represent  Green,  we  should  say  a  feeling 
—  is  related  to  another  object,  and  the  objective  world  as 
a  whole  is  related  to  the  unity  of  self-consciousness.  Are 
both  the  relations  of  the  same  kind  and  of  the  same  value? 
The  serious  mistake  of  characterizing  all  the  categories  of 
thought  by  the  single  word  '  relation '  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Arthur  Eastwood  in  a  recent  issue  of  Mind,  and 
I  need  not,  therefore,  dwell  upon  it  more  at  length  here. 

The  fact  is  that  Green  and  the  Neo-Hegelians  have  been 
led  into  various  difficulties  by  following  Kant  too  closely.  To 
speak  plainly,  they  ought  to  have  been  more  faithful  to  Hegel, 
who,  in  Dr.  Stirling's  expressive  language,  "  alone  of  all 
mankind  has  succeeded  in  eating  the  historic  pabulum  all 
up  out  of  the  vessel  of  Kant."  Green's  method,  Professor 
Seth  tells  us,  "  is  Kantian.  It  uses  Hegel  only  as  a  means 
of  surmounting  Kant's  subjective  presuppositions."  It  is  just 
in  this  that  the  weakness  of  Green's  system  consists.  Kant's 
theory,  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  is  Epistemology,  and 
Epistemology  can  never  replace  Metaphysics  proper.  Professor 
Seth  thinks  that  some  of  the  Neo-Hegelians  have  fallen  into 
the  error  of  making  a  confusion  between  Epistemology  and 
Metaphysics.  It  is  so  because  they  have  neglected  to  follow 
Kantian  Epistemology  into  its  legitimate  conclusion,  viz., 
Hegelian  Ontology.  Kant,  from  his  epistemological  stand- 
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point,  succeeds  in  showing  that  the  world  of  experience  must 
necessarily  be  related  to  unity  of  intelligence.  To  Kant,  this 
unity  of  intelligence  is,  no  doubt,  the  subjective  ego.  But, 
I  think,  a  Kantian  need  not  be  confined  within  the  narrow 
limits  prescribed  by  his  master.  Kant  himself  shows  how  the 
regulative  conception  of  a  Divine  Being  is  necessary  to  make 
our  experience  a  rounded  whole.  His  disciple  is  entitled  to  go 
a  little  beyond  him  in  order  to  make  his  doctrine  of  the 
necessary  relation  of  Nature  to  intelligence  complete.  Nature, 
as  we  know  it,  cannot  exist  unless  it  is  related  to  mind,  but  this 
mind  cannot  be  our  finite  mind,  because  the  finite  mind  itself 
has  a  gradual  growth  in  time  and  as  such  requires  explanation. 
If  Nature  is  not  the  creation  of  any  finite  mind,  and  if  it 
cannot  be  conceived  as  unrelated  to  intelligence,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  the  object  of  divine  thought.  But  when  all  this 
is  said,  the  essential  problem  of  Philosophy  remains  untouched. 
Kant's  Epistemology  only  prepares  the  way  to  Metaphysics 
and  cannot  be  a  substitute  for  it. 

A  careful  investigation  shows  that  the  ground-principles  of 
Nature  are  the  categories  of  thought.  Philosophy  has  to 
inquire  how  these  categories  are  related  to  each  other.  How  does 
the  distinction  of  subject  and  object  arise  within  thought,  and 
how  is  it  transcended  ?  The  categories  of  thought  are  universals, 
but  the  phenomena  of  Nature  are  particulars  —  how  can  the 
former  explain  the  latter  ?  Hegel  alone  has  boldly  faced  these 
and  other  problems  and  attempted  to  solve  them.  He  shows 
that  if  we  begin  with  the  most  abstract  category,  devoid  of  all 
content,  viz.,  Pure  Being,  we  are  led  on  and  on  by  an  immanent 
dialectic  till  we  reach  the  notion  of  the  Absolute  Idea,  which 
contains  the  antithesis  of  thought  and  being  —  subject  and 
object  within  itself  in  solution.  Now,  according  to  Hegel, 
the  phenomena  of  Nature  are  nothing  but  the  sum-total  of  the 
particularizations  of  the  categories.  This  particularization 
does  not,  of  course,  take  place  in  time.  No  arbitrary  distinction 
between  the  universal  and  the  particular  is  allowable  from 
Hegel's  point  of  view.  It  is  only  the  requirement  of  Science 
that  has  led  Hegel  to  treat  of  the  categories  in  the  abstract, 
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though  particularity  is  involved  in  them  throughout,  just  as 
the  physicist  speaks  of  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  Nature  in 
abstract  terms,  though  all  of  them  are  particular.  Whether 
Hegel's  philosophy  actually  solves  all  the  problems  raised  by 
thought  or  not,  it  at  least  furnishes  a  clue  to  their  solution. 
For  him,  at  least,  the  difficulty  of  converting  feelings  into  felt 
things  does  not  exist.  The  dialectical  method  of  Hegel  is  the 
most  valuable  of  his  contributions  to  philosophy,  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  Green,  under  the  influence  of  Lotze,  it  is  supposed, 
should  have  regarded  Hegel's  dialectical  method  as  the  source 
of  his  aberrations.  In  reviewing  Dr.  John  Caird's  book,  he 
distinctly  says  that  the  dialectical  method  must  be  discarded. 
To  discard  the  dialectical  method,  however,  is  to  discard  Idealism 
itself.  The  problem  of  philosophy  at  the  present  time  is  an 
exhaustive  criticism  of  the  categories,  and  to  this  end  the 
assertion,  however  emphatic,  that  realities  are  constituted  by 
relations  and  relations  imply  a  relating  mind,  is  not  sufficient. 
"  The  intelligence,"  says  Professor  Caird,  "when  it  once  begins 
to  define  an  object  for  itself,  finds  itself  launched  upon  a 
movement  of  self-asserting  synthesis  in  which  it  cannot  stop 
till  it  has  recognized  that  the  unity  of  the  object  with  itself 
involves  its  unity  with  all  .other  objects  and  with  the  mind 
that  knows  it.  Hence,  whatever  we  begin  by  saying,  we  must 
ultimately  say  'mind.'  All  this  must  be  proved  and  not 
merely  asserted,  and  the  dialectical  method  alone  is  competent 
to  prove  it. 

In  thus  vindicating  the  claims  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy 
to  our  acceptance,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  it  is  necessary 
to  remodel  it  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  present 
time.  The  categories  are  not,  as  some  readers  of  Hegel 
suppose,  the  arbitrary  inventions  of  the  mind.  They  are  the 
most  fundamental  principles  of  connection  between  the  objects 
of  Nature,  and  can,  therefore,  be  discovered  only  after  Science 
has  made  considerable  progress  in  its  interpretation  of  the 
world.  Now  the  advance  of  Science,  since  Hegel's  death,  has 
been  wonderful,  and  could  he  come  to  life  again  he  would 
certainly  see  the  need  of  making  large  additions  to  his  categories 
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and  of  altering  their  places  in  his  scheme  of  dialectical  devel- 
opment. This  is  the  task  to  which  one  who  calls  himself  a 
Neo-Hegelian  must  now  address  himself.  We  have  had  enough 
and  to  spare  of  Kantian  Epistemology.  Let  the  distinctive 
problems  of  philosophy  be  now  attacked.  It  is  a  pity  that 
there  seems  to  be  no  one  to  do  for  Hegel  what  Professor  Caird 
has  so  ably  done  for  Kant.  Let  writers  say  what  they  may, 
the  philosophy  of  the  future  cannot  but  be  a  development  of 
Hegelianism  in  the  light  of  modern  science. 

BERHAMPUR  COLLEGE,  BENGAL.  HlRALAL    HALDAR. 
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empirical  practical  reason ;  metaphysical  and  moral  freedom],  (2)  the 
Metaphysik  der  Sitten  [moral  ontology,  or  analysis  of  all  pure  moral 
concepts  ;  pure  Ethics,  or  complete  table  of  laws  for  all  rational  beings  ; 
moral  ascetics,  or  aprioristic  theory  of  the  means  to  virtue  for  all  finite 
rational  beings],  and  (3)  angewandte  Moral  or  practical  anthropology 
[deduction  of  the  separate  human  duties  from  Kant's  pure  principles]. 
Very  characteristic  of  this  work,  as  of  all  Schmid's  independent  writings, 
is  the  refinement  of  subdivision,  which  almost  exhausts  the  printer's 
resources,  and  in  which,  of  course,  the  table  of  categories  plays  a  principal 
r61e.  The  rigorism  of  Kant  is  modified  :  duty  may  prescribe  for  us  the 
caring  for  happiness  as  well :  the  consciousness  of  having  performed  a 
duty  is  a  part  of  happiness.  An  important  divergence  from  Kant  is 
Schmid's  doctrine  of  intelligible  Fatalism.  In  the  second  edition  this 
doctrine  is  worked  out  afresh,  defended  against  the  many  objections  that 
had  been  taken  to  it,  and  is  the  root  of  many  further  deviations  from  Kant 
in  the  parts  of  the  book  which  are  connected  with  it.  Schmid  was  led  to 
it  by  the  reflection,  that  in  no  other  way  could  the  existence  of  evil  be 
explained,  but  would  have  to  be  referred  —  and  with  it  morality  as  well  — 
to  an  irrational  chance.  He  therefore  assumes,  that  mankind  is  only  free 
in  moral  action.  In  immoral  action  there  is  no  freedom.  In  that  case, 
the  intelligible  substrate  limits  the  operations  of  reason  in  the  world  of 
phenomena,  or  makes  them  impossible.  There  is,  therefore,  no  blame 
before  God ;  but  only  a  less  or  a  greater  merit.  In  acting  wrongly, 
mankind  are  not  completely  master  of  themselves,  are  not  in  possession  of 
the  use  of  their  moral  freedom.  It  is  wrong  and  inconsistent  of  Schmid 
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to  continue  speaking  of  'freedom,'  from  this  standpoint,  for  the  moral 
actions  of  mankind  or  the  operations  of  reason  on  the  world  of  phenomena 
are  just  as  truly  founded  in  the  intelligible  substrate,  as  their  immoral 
actions,  and  the  stones  of  offence  which  lie  in  the  path  of  the  operation 
of  reason.  If  Schmid  is  to  retain  the  expression  'freedom,'  he  can  only 
regard  it  as  a  special  kind  of  necessity.  —  In  the  third  edition,  Schmid 
modified  his  treatment  of  Fatalism,  moral  evil  and  blame,  in  deference  to 
the  objections  of  his  reviewers.  His  views  approximated  more  nearly  to 
those  of  Kant,  though  not  to  those  of  Reinhold.  He  himself  admits  this 
in  the  :) 

833)  A.L.Z.    1795.    /.  B.    No.  64.  pp.  509-511.    Ueber  eine  Recension. 
(An  answer  to  a  belated  criticism  of  the   second  edition,  contributed  by  Jh. 
Bnj.  Erhard,  as  the  author  himself  states  in  no.  1302,  pp.  35,  48,  to  the  :) 

834)  A.  L.  Z.     1795.     II,  pp.  305-310.     (This  change,  however,  was 
completely  unnoticed  by  the  reviewer  in  the  :) 

835)  I.  A.     1796.     pp.  120-131.     (Here  Schmid's  views  as  to  freedom 
are  said  to  have  remained  essentially  the  same.     There  are  changes  there, 
but  they  only  render  Schmid's  ideas  still  more  inconsistent.     He  assumes, 
as  it  were,  a  freedom  above  a  freedom,  in  a  "  schlechthin  unabhangiges, 
unbegreifliches  Vermogen,  von  welchem  der  Gebrauch  oder  Wohlgebrauch 
der  moralischen  Freiheit  in  der  Erscheinung  abhangt."     This  faculty  must 
operate  without  any,  even  any  internal  compulsion  ;   that  is,  without  laws, 
at  its  own  will,  —  since  on  it  rest  moral  accountability,  blame  and  punish- 
ment. —  Schmid's  doctrine  of  freedom,  but  only  with  reference  to  the  first 
and  second  editions,  was  expounded  and  disapprovingly  criticised  in  :) 

83 50)  Daub,  C. :  Darstellung  und  Beurtheilung  der  Hypothesen  in 
Betreff  der  Willensfreiheit.  Mit  Zustimmung  des  Verfassers  aus  dessen 
Vorlesungen  herausgegeben,  und  mit  einigen  Zusdtzen  uber  die  Lehre  vom 
Geivissen,  von  der  Todesstrafe,  etc.,  begleitet  von  I.  C.  Kroger.  8vo. 
Altona.  1834.  Hammerich.  pp.  146-164.  (A  summary  of  no.  832  is  :) 

836)  Schmid,   K.   Chr.   Erh. :    Grundriss  der  Moralphilosophie  filr 
Vorlesungen.     Large  8vo.     Jena.     1793.     Croker.     pp.  xii,  256.     Second 
edition.     1800.     Same  place,     pp.  xvi,  326.     (Different  arrangement  from 
that  of  no.  832.     (i)   Analytic  part.      Analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
common   moral   life.      Development  of  the   simple   moral   concepts   and 
principles.     (2)   Synthetic  part.     Deduction  of  the  moral  truths  in v  syste- 
matic connexion.  —  Noticeable,  like  nos.  832  and  836,  for  arrangement  and 
clearness,  but  also  for  its  passion  of  subdivision,  especially  according  to  the 
scheme  of  the  categories,  is  no.  :) 

837)  Schmid,  K.  Chr.  Erh.:    Grundriss  des  Naturrechts  fur   Vorles- 
ungen.    Large  8vo.     Jena  and  Leipzig.     1795.     Gabler.     pp.  viii,  118. 

8370)   Schultz,Jh.     Cf.  no.  561. 
837/5)   Schwab,  J.  C.     Cf.  no.  262. 

838)  Scupin :    Ueber  den  Unterschied  zwischen  Denken  und  Erkennen. 
In  the  N.  Ph.  Mg.     1790.     I,  4,  pp.  437-458.     (Necessary  for  knowledge  is 
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the  cooperation  of  reason  and  sensibility.  Thought  extends  further,  but 
is  empty  of  content.  It  is  an  unkantian  assertion  that,  if  the  existence  of 
things-in-themselves  is  otherwise  assumed,  that  is,  by  practical  philosophy, 
the  categories  are  applicable  to  them  :  though  it  is  true  that  this  application 
is  regarded  as  leading  only  to  indefinite  thought,  not  to  any  true  knowledge.) 

839)  Scupin :  Etwas  zur  Erlduterung  der  Kritischen  Erorterung  von 
der  Freiheit  in  der  Kritik.  Seite  570.  In  the  N.  Ph.  Mg.  I,  4,  pp.  496- 
512.  (Simple  reproduction  of  the  section  which  begins  with  page  570  of 
the  JR.  Vb.  It  altogether  shares  the  obscurity,  indefimteness  and  ambiguity 
of  the  Kantian  concepts  and  doctrines  in  question.) 

8390)   Skizze  einer  Geschichte  der  Moral.     Cf.  no.  734*:. 


840-878,  Snell,  Chr.  Wlh. 

840)  Snell,  Chr.  Wlh. :  Die  Sittlichkeit  in  Verbindung  mit  der  Gliick- 
seligkeit   einzelner  Menschen   und  ganzer  Staaten,  aus  zivo  gekronten 
Preisschriften  zusammengezogen,  und  mit  bestiindiger  Rucksicht  auf  die 
Kantische  Moralphilosophie  ganz  neu  bearbeitet.     8vo.     Frankfurt  a.  M. 
Gebhard  &  Korber.     pp.  532.     (What  has  been  already  said,  under  no.  734^, 
of  Fr.  W.  D.  Snell,  holds  in  still  greater  degree  of  his  brother,  Chr.  Wlh. 
Snell.     In  no.  840,  with  its  three  successors  which  were  devoted  more  to 
abstract  ethics,  Von  dem  Empirismus  und  Purismus  in  der  Moralphiloso- 
phie, Von  der  Freiheit,  Von  den  Erkenntnissgriinden  der  Religion,  Snell 
starts  out  from  Kant's  principles  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  morality  to 
happiness.      Kant  requires  nothing  superhuman.      One  may  strive   after 
happiness,  the  purest  source  of  which  is  found  in  moral  actions  :  only  one 
must  on  every  occasion  ask  oneself  the  question,  whether  means  and  end 
are  also  moral.) 

8400)   (Snell,    Chr.    Wlh.:}     Ueber    Determinismus    und    moralische 
Freiheit.     Cf.  no.  66 1. 

841)  Snell,   Chr.   Wlh.:    Beleuchtung  einiger   der  vornehmsten   Ein- 
wilrfe  gegen   den  moralischen  Erkenntnissgrund  der  Religion.      In  the 
N.  Ph.  Mg.     1790.     II,  i,  2,  pp.  116-204.     (Ineffectual  attempt  to  repel 
the  attacks  of  Flatt  [no.  451].     Snell  admits  that  the  moral  proofs  are  not 
convincingly  strict   demonstrations,  but   only  conclusions  for  the  general 
understanding   of   mankind,  which   pays  no   heed   to   the   results   of    the 
more  penetrating   investigation  into  the  transcendent  non-validity   of  the 
categories.) 

842)  Snell,  Chr.  Wlh. :   Ueber  den  Begriff  von  dem  Guten  ilberhaupt 
und  von  dem  hbchsten   Gute  insbesondere.      In  the  N.  Ph.  Mg.     1791. 
II,  4,  pp.  466-495.     (Determination  of  concepts  :    good,   evil,  maxims  of 
policy,  moral  laws,  highest  good,  perfect  good,  etc.} 

843)  Snell,  Chr.  Wlh.:   Ver  such  fur  Beantivortung  der  Frage  :  Ob  die 
trans scendentale  Freyheit  mit  der  Abhdngigkeit  der  menschlichen  Seele 
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von  Gott,  als  ihrem  Schbpfer,  bestehen  kbnne?     In  the  N.  Ph.  Mg.    1791. 
11,4,  pp.  496-526. 

844)  Snell,  Chr.  Wlh. :  Gedanken  iiber  die  Frage :  Ob  und  iniviefern 
sich  beJiaupten  lasse,  dass  der  Atheist  ein  tugendhafter  Mann  seyn  kbnne? 
In  some  letters,  in  the/^./.     1794.     Ill,  i,  pp.  138-146.     Continuation, 
under  the  title  :    Untersuchung  der  Frage:    Ob  der  Atheisjmis  mit  der 
Tugend  bestehe?     In  the  Ph.J.     1794.     IV,  3,  pp.  339-379.     (An  atheist 
of  ordinary  intellectual  and  emotional  disposition  is  not  capable  of  a  mean 
degree  of  true,  internal  moral  refinement.     There  may  be  exceptions.) 

845)  Snell,  Chr.  Wlh. :  Grundriss  zu  einer  neuen  Theorie  des  Uebels. 
In  the  Ph.  J.     1794.     IV,  3,  pp.  284-339.     (Nothing  less  than  new.     Evil 
is  partly  a  paedagogical  instrument,  partly  a  punishment,  which  God  has 
inflicted  on  mankind  for  their  whole  infinite  existence  in  accordance  with 
their  total  moral  value,  and  which  he  distributed  according  to  his  wisdom 
in  the  best  manner  without  necessary  regard  to  individual  crimes  ;  so  that 
one  may  not  argue  from  every  evil  to  a  particular  wrong  done.) 

846)  Snell,   Chr.    Wlh. :    Lehrbuch   der  Kritik   des  Geschmacks   mit 
bestdndiger  Riicksicht  auf  die  Kantische  Kritik  der  aesthetischcn  Urtheils- 
kraft.    8vo.    Leipzig.    1795.    Miiller.    pp.382.    (The  title  would  better  have 
run,  "  mit  bestandiger  Benutzung  Kantischer  Gedanken."     The  work  has 
no  value  of  its  own.     Continual  illustrations  of  the  theory  by  instances  from 
prose  and  verse.) 

847)  Snell,  Chr.   Wlh.  :  Drey  Abhandlungen  philosophischen  Inhalts. 
8vo.       Leipzig.       1796.       Miiller.      pp.  246.      ((i)   Von   der  moralischen 
Gliickseligkeitsiuurdigkeit.     pp.   1-82.     (2)  Ueber  den  Satz  des  Optimis- 
mus,  dass  diese   Welt  die  beste  sey.     pp.  83-186.     (3)  Ueber  den   Werth 
des  Lebens.     pp.  187-246.     According  to  (2),  the  world  is  for  its  purpose, 
"eine  stets  wachsende  sittliche  Vollkommenheit  der  Vernunftwesen,"  the 
best.     Therefore,  according  to  (3),  the  value  of  our  life  is  not  to  be  meas- 
ured by  the  amount  of  our  happiness,  but  by  the  amount  of  realization  of 
our  forces,  and  especially  the  moral  forces.  —  Against  the  review  of  these 
articles,  in  the  :) 

848)  N.A.D.B.      1797.      XXIX,   i,  pp.  97-103.      [By  FL,  =  Tiede- 
mann.]     (Snell  defends  himself  :) 

849)  Snell,   Chr.  Wlh. :  Ueber  einige  Hauptpunkte  der  philosophisch- 
moralischen   Religionslehre,    auf    Veranlassung   einer    mich   betroffenen 
Recension  in  der  allgemeinen  deutschen  Bibliothek.     8vo.     Leipzig.     1798. 
Miiller.     pp.  106.     (Replied  to  in  the  :) 

850)  N.  A.  D.  B.     1799.      Vol.   XLIII,   i,  pp.  90-99.      [By  Qg.,  = 
Tiedemann.] 

851)  Snell,  Chr.  W.:  Ueber  das  Gefiihl  der  Achtung.     In  the  /.  z.  A. 
1799-     I,  i,  pp.  59-86. 

852)  Snell,  Chr.  W. :    Ueber  eine  besondere  merkwiirdige  Aeusserung 
des  moralischen  Interesse.     Same  place.     I,  2. 

853)  Snell,  Chr.  W.:    Was  hat  der  Prediger  als  die  Hauptsache  in 
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der  Lehre  von  der  reinen  Sittlichkeit  anzusehen.     In  Materialien  fur 
alle  Theile  der  Amtsfuhrung  eines  Predigers.     1797.     Vol.  I,  pp.  35-65. 

854)  Snell,  Chr.  W.:   Einige  Bemerkungen  von  dem  sittlichen  Volks- 
unterricht.     Same  place,     pp.  151-176. 

855)  Snell,  Chr.  W. :    Gedanken  ilber  die  popular e  Behandlung  der 
Lehre  vom  Gebete.     Same  place,     pp.  429-446. 

856)  Snell,  Chr.  W. :   IVelcher  Beiveise  fur  das  Dasein  Gottes  hat  sich 
derPredigeriinVolksunterrichtzubedienen?     Same  place.     1798.     Vol. 
II,  pp.  78-102,   140-167. 

857)  Snell,  Chr.  W.:    Ueber  die  populdre  Behandlung  der  Vernunft- 
beweise  fiir  die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele.     Same  place,     pp.  421-447. 

858)  Snell,  Chr.  W. :  Ein  Wort  zur  Vertheidigung  der  Lehre  von  der 
reinen  Sittlichkeit  gegen  einige  ^neuere  Einwiirfe.     Same  place.     1799. 
Vol.  Ill,  pp.  3  ff.     Directed  against : 

859)  Furstenau,  C.  Gfr. :  Nothige  Vorsicht  bei  dem   Urtheile  iiber  den 
Nutzen  und  Schaden  der  kritischen  Philosophic,  besonders  in  Beziehung 
auf  die  Religion.     Same  place.     1798.     Vol.  II,  pp.  173  ff. 

860)  Snell,  Chr.  W.:  Gibt  es  eine  Glaubenspflicht ?    Same  place.     1800. 
Vol.  IV,  pp.  40  ff. 

86 1)  Snell,  Chr.  W.:    Ueber  die  moralische  Benutzung  des  Beispiels 
Jesu.     (Occasioned   by    a   passage    in    Kant's    most    recent    publication, 
entitled  :  Der  Streit  der  Facultaten.)     Same  place,     pp.  131  ff. 

862)  Snell,  Chr.  W. :    Ein   Wort  ilber  die  Lehre  von  den   Wundern. 
Same  place,     pp.  277  if. 

863)  Snell,  Chr.  W. :    Untersuchung  der  Frage,   ob  die    Tugend  eine 
lange  Gewohnheit  sei?  durch  eine  Stelle  in  Kanfs  Anthropologie  verur- 
sacht.     Same  place,     pp.  296  ff. 

864)  Snell,  Chr.   W.:   1st   es   wahr,    dass  sich  die  Religion  auf  die 
Schwdche   und  Gebrechlichkeit    der   Menschen    griinde?      Same    place. 
1 80 1.     Vol.  V,  pp.  370  ff. 

865)  Snell,  Chr.  W.:   Der  Glaube  an   Unsterblichkeit,  als  Sache  des 
Herzens  betrachtet.     Same  place.     1801.     Vol.  VI,  pp.  295  ff. 

866)  Snell,  Chr.  W. :  Sind  Offenbarungsgesetze  der  moralischen  Frey- 
heit  nachtheilig?     Same  place,     pp.  310  ff. 

867)  Snell,  Chr.  W. :  Vom  Aesthetisch-Erhabenen,  als  einem  Mittel  der 
moralischen  Bildung.     Same  place.     1805.     Vol.  VIII,  pp.  21  ff. 

868)  Snell,  Chr.   W.:    Fordert   nach   der  kritischen   Philosophie   die 
moralische  Vernunft  denn  wirklich  etwas  unmogliches,  indem  sie  Heilig- 
keit  gebietet  ?     Same  place,     pp.  76  ff. 

869)  Snell,  Chr.  W. :   Ueber  den  Gebrauch  der  Anthropomorphismen  in 
der   Gotteslehre.      Same   place,      pp.  307  ff.      (In   conjunction   with   his 
brother,  F.  W.  Dn.  Snell  [cf.  734*],  and  his  sons,  Ph.  L.  Snell  and  J.  F. 
Snell,  Chr.  W.  Snell  edited  a  Handbuch  der  Philosophie  fiir  Liebhaber 
[large  8vo  ;  Giessen  ;  Tasche*  and  Miiller,  later  Ferber],  based  throughout 
on  Kantian   principles,   and  sometimes  even   merely  reproducing   Kant's 
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thoughts.  Rosenkranz  says  of  it  that  there  is  nothing  which  could  be 
better  meant,  and  nothing  which  could  be  more  repellantly  dull.  The 
following  parts  are  from  the  hand  of  Chr.  W.  Snell  :) 

870)  (Zweiter    Theil.}      Versuch   einer  Aesthetik  fur  Liebhaber  oder 
Geschmackslehre.     1803.     pp.  411.     New  edition,  1821.     With  new  title, 
1828.     Eighteen  sheets. 

871)  (Dritter    Theil,    ziveite    Abtheilung.}     Erste    Grundlinien    zur 
Metaphysik.    1804.    pp.  334.     Second  edition,  1810.    Third  edition,  1819. 

872)  (Vierter  Theil.}      Moralphilosophie  oder  Metaphysik  der  Sitten, 
Ethik  und  Ascetik.     1805.     Second  edition,  1819. 

873)  (Filnfter  Theil.}    Philosophische  Religionslehre,  eine  Darstellung 
des   Wichtigsten   iiber  Gott,   Unsterblichkeit  und  ein  zukiinftiges  Leben, 
nebst  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Natur  der  Religion  und  ihr  Verhdltniss 
zur  sittlichen   Bestimmung  des   Menschen.     1807.     Twenty-five    sheets. 
Second  edition,  1819. 

874)  (Sechster  Theil.}     Hauptlehren  der  philosophischen  Rechtslehre, 
oder  Darstellung  des  Vernunftrechts  und  seiner  Anivendung  im  Staate, 
des  Staats- und  Volkerrechts.     1807.     pp.  viii,  401. 

875)  (Siebenter  Theil.}     Allgemeine   Uebersicht  der  Philosophic,  oder 
encyklopddische   Einleitung  in  das  Studium  derselben.     1808.     Second 
edition,  1810.     (By  F.  W.  Dn.  Snell  are  :) 

•  876)  (Erster  Theil.}  Empirische  Psychologie,  oder  Erfahrungsseelen- 
lehre.  1802.  pp.  xii,  339.  Second  edition,  1810.  With  new  title,  1819. 
Third  edition,  improved  and  enlarged,  1833.  Fifteen  and  a  quarter  sheets. 

877)  (Dritter  Theil,  erste  Abtheilung.}     Erste  Grundlinien  der  Logik 
oder    Verstandeslehre.     1804.     pp.    312.      Second    edition,    1810.     Third 
edition,  improved  and  enlarged  by  J.  F.  Snell,  1828.     Fourteen  and  a  half 
sheets. 

878)  Part  viii  contains  a  brief  summary  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  ; 
section  i,  that  of  ancient  philosophy,  by  Ph.  L.  Snell j  section  2,  that  of 
mediaeval  and  modern  philosophy,  by  J.  F.  Snell.     1815,   1819.     Second 
edition,  1821.  —  From  part  vi  on,  also  under  the  title,  Encyclopaedie  der 
Schulivissenschaften  fur  hbhere  Bildungsanstalten  und  zum  Selbstunter- 
richt  ausgearbeitet  von  einer  Gesellschaft  von  Gelehrten  und  herausgege- 
ben  von  Chr.  W.  and Fr.  W.  D.  Snell.     Erste  Abtheilung:  Philosophie. 
6ter,  etc.,  Bd. 

8780)   Snell,  Fr.  Wlh.  Dn. :  cf.  no.  734^. 

879)  Spinozas  Ethik.    Aiis  dem  Lateinischen.   8vo.    Gera.    Beckmann. 
First  part,  1790.     pp.  Ixii,  182.     Second  part,  1793."   pp.  299.     Also  under 
the  general  title:  Spinozas  philosophische  Schriften.     Vols.  II  and  III. 
Parts  i  and  ii.     New  edition,  unchanged.     Leipzig.     1 796.     Bohme.     (The 
translator,  Sch.  Herm.  Eivald,  chose  the  title  :  Spinozas  Lehre  von  Gott  und 
der  menschlichen  Seele,  nack  den  Grundsdtzen  der  kritischen  Philosophie 
gepriift;  because  the  translation  embraced  only  the  first  two  books  of  the 
Ethic.     The   publisher   altered   the  title  on  his  own   authority.  —  Ewald 
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regards  Spinoza's  doctrine  of  God  as  the  most  convincing  to  which  every 
dogmatic  philosophy  must  lead  and  which  is  irrefutable  by  any  dogmatic 
system.  Kant's  view  of  the  unknowability  of  things-in-themselvcs  alone 
can  render  possible  a  rebuttal  of  Spinozism.) 

880)  T. :  pp.  441  ff.     Review  of  Kant's  Entdeckung  (no.  70). 

881)  Th.A.:  ii,  pp.  516-523.     Review  f*  of  Kant's  Entdeckung  (no. 
70)  by  Sg.     Reprinted  in  Mtr.,  i,  pp.  186-120. 

88 1 a-e)    Tief trunk,  J.  H.:  cf.  nos.  641,  643,  644,  793,  795. 

88 1/)    Universalkritik,  Die  spielende  — ,  etc.:  cf.  no.  383. 

88 1£)    Vernunftmdssigkeit,  Ueber  —  des  Christentums :  cf.  no.  644. 

88 1  h)    Versuch  einer  Kritik  der  Religion,  etc. :  cf.  no.  641. 

882,  883,  Versuch,  etc. 

882)  Versuch,  eine  Stelle  aus  dem  Timdus  des  Plato  durch  die  Theorie 
des  Vorstellungsvermbgens  zu  erkldren.     By  *  *  *.     In  the  :  N.  Ph.  Mg., 
II,  i  and  2,  pp.  1-70. 

883)  Revolution,  Ueber  die  dlteste  —  in  der  Philosophie  mil  Hinsicht 
auf  die  neueste.     By  *  *  *.     In  the  :  N.  Ph.  Mg.,  1791,  II,  3,  pp.  213-291. 
(Both  essays  are  obviously  by  the  same  writer.     In  no.  882  he  discovers,  in 
Plato's  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  souls,  Reinhold's  thoughts,  if  in  embryonic 
form.     In  no.  883  he  draws  a  parallel  between  the  two  most  important 
revolutions  in  philosophy,  headed  by  Socrates  and  Plato  in  the  one  case, 
by  Kant  and  Reinhold  in  the  other.     Right  as  the  fundamental  idea  here 
is,  there  is  a  total  sacrifice,  as  also  in  no.  882,  of  historic  objectivity,  owing 
to  the  writer's  arbitrary  interpretations,  which  show  markedly  the  influence 
of  the  critical  philosophy.) 

884-889,  Jos.  Weber. 

884)  Weber,  Jos.  :  Institutions  logicae,  quas  suis  auditoribus  scripsit. 
8vo.     Dillingen.     Bronner.    pp.  87.    (Similar  works  had  already  appeared  ; 
in  1786  and  1788.) 

885)  Weber,  Jos.  :   Vernunftlehre  fur  Menschen,  wie  sie  sind,  in  Sdtzen 
zur  offentlichen  Priifung  vorgetragen.     Dillingen. 

886)  Weber,  Jos. :   Leitfaden  zu  Vorlesungen  iiber  die   Vernunftlehre. 
Dillingen.      Kalin.     (Weber's    principal  writings  in  theoretical  philosophy 
are  :) 

887)  Weber,  Jos. :  Logica,  in  usum  eorum,  qui  eidem  student,  edita. 
8vo.      Landshut.      1794.     Weber.     Eleven  and  a  half  sheets. 

888)  Weber,  Jos.  ;   Metaphysica,  in  usum   eorum,  qui  eidem  student, 
edita.     8vo.     Landshut.     1795.    Weber.     Fifteen  and  a  half  sheets.     Later 
on  no.  888  has  been  remodelled  under  Fichte's  influence.    Cf.  Weber,  1801. 
(In  many  ways,  —  as  regards  the  doctrine  of  the  categories,  e.g.,  — Weber  is 
dependent  upon  Kant  ;  but  he  is  not  on  that  account  a  direct  follower  of 
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the  latter.  He  assumes  as  possible  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  things-in- 
themselves,  and  even  believes  that  there  are  to  be  found  in  the  Kantian 
philosophy  itself  weighty  reasons  which  may  serve  to  support  this  meta- 
physical doctrine.  None  the  less,  Weber's  activity  as  author  is  of  some 
importance,  in  that  he,  as  Roman  Catholic  professor  at  Dillingen,  denied 
among  Catholics  that  there  was  danger  in  Kant's  teaching,  and  endeavored 
to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  it,  though  in  modified  form.  It  is  from  this 
point  of  view  that  no.  889  must  also  be  considered :  otherwise  it  is  hope- 
lessly insignificant,  and  quite  inadequate  in  its  historical  notes  upon  the 
literature  and  history  of  the  Kantian  philosophy.) 

889)  Weber,  Jos. :  Versuch,  die  harten  Urtheile  iiber  die  kantische 
Philosophic  zu  mildern.  Durch  Darstellung  des  Grundrisses  derselben 
mit  kantischer  Terminologie,  ihrer  Geschichte,  der  verfdnglichsten  Ein- 
iviirfe  dagegen,  sammt  ihren  Auflosungen,  und  der  vornehmsten  Lehrsatze 
derselben  ohne  Kants  Schulsprache.  Small  8vo.  Wirzburg.  1793. 
Lindauer,  in  commission,  pp.  145. 


1791. 

890)  Abhandlung  iiber  die  Unmbglichkeit  eines  Beweises  worn  Dasein 
Gottes  aus  blosser  Vernunft.     8vo.     Niirnberg.     Felsecker.     pp.  190.     (A 
very  clear,  straightforward  and  acute  discussion,  in  close  touch  with  Kant. 
Validity  is  granted  only  to  the  subjective  belief  in  the  existence  of  God.) 

8900)   Abicht,  Jh.  H.:  cf.  no.  417. 

890^)  A.  L.  Z.  I.  Review  of  R.  Vb  and  R.  Vc.     Cf.  no.  278. 

891)  Bardili,    Chp.    Gf.  :    Giebt  es  fiir   die   wichtigsten   Lehren   der 
theoretischen  soivohl,  als  der  praktischen  Philosophie,   ungeachtet  alter 
Widerspriiche  der  Weltiveisen,  dock  noch  gewisse  allgemein  brauchbare 
Kennzeichen    der   Wahrheit  ?     Eine    Rede.     8vo.     Stuttgart.     Cotta,    in 
commission,   pp.  29.    (Bardili  endeavors  to  prove  from  a  particular  example, 
—  that  of  the  history  of  the  concept  of  God  and  of  belief  in  God,  —  that 
human  nature  has  produced,  as  it  were  by  instinct,  certain  basal  ideas, 
which  appear  to  it  to  be  infallible,  and  which  exercise  an  influence  upon 
the  character  of  mankind  ;    and    has   preserved   them  in  all  nations  and 
throughout  all  ages.     The  result  purports  to  be  a  confirmation  of  the  R.  V. 
and  Pr.  V.;  but  in  reality  Bardili  is  generalizing  the  proof  of  the  existence 
of  God  ex  communi  consensu  gentium,  in  a  manner  as  unjustifiable  as  is 
this  proof  of  God's  existence  itself.) 

8910)   Behn,  F.  Dn. :  cf.  no.  938. 

891^)   Bekenn,  G.  L.:  cf.  no.  755. 

892,  8920)  Bendavid,  Laz. :  1st  Fortschreiten  nur  Mittel  zur  Gliick- 
seligkeit  oder  hbchster  Zweck  der  Menschheit?  In  the  :  Deutsche  Monats- 
schrift.  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  29-42.  Cf.  also  no.  555. 

892$)   Beobachtungen  iiber  die  Quelle,  etc.     Cf.  no.  384. 
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893)  Bibliothek,  Neue  —  der  schbnen  Wissenschaften  und  der  freien 
Kiinste.  Vol.  43,  pp.  20-83.  v°l-  44>  PP-  39-9°-  Review  *  of  U. 

894-894*:)  Born,  Fr.  Glo. :  Versuch  iiber  die  urspriinglichen  Grund- 
lagen  des  menschlichen  Denkens  und  die  davon  abhdngigen  Schranken 
unserer  Erkenntniss.  Large  8vo.  Leipzig.  Earth,  pp.  xxiv,  672. 
(Summary  of  Kant's  whole  system,  often  verbally  coincident  with  Kant's 
own  utterances,  but  avoiding  the  repetitions,  though  unfortunately  not  the 
difficulties,  of  the  master's  style.  Those  objections  of  the  opponents  of 
Kant,  with  which  Born  was  acquainted,  are  quoted  word  for  word,  and 
referred  to  misunderstanding  and  confusion  of  ideas,  an  attempt  being 
made  to  refute  them.  Born  lays  special  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  space, 
time,  and  the  categories  are  not  ready-made,  innate  notions,  but  develop 
from  the  nature  and  disposition  of  mankind,  as  experience  comes  into  being  ; 
and  that,  further,  the  whole  material  of  our  knowledge  is  referrible  to 
affection  of  our  sensibility  by  things-in-themselves.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
Born,  wherever  it  is  possible,  makes  use  of  Kant's  own  words,  even  in 
replying  to  objectors,  instead  of  giving  an  independent  explanation  of 
obscure  passages,  his  work  does  not  possess  the  value  which  might  other- 
wise have  attached  to  it.  —  Cf.  also  nos.  534,  535,  760.) 

894^)   Breyer,  I.  F. :  cf.  no.  2040. 

894^)   Brief e,  Neue  —  iiber  die  Kantsche  Philosophie :  cf.  no.  762. 

894/")    Cromaziano,  Agatop  :  cf.  no.  705. 

895)  Dominikus,  Jak. :  Ueber  Weltgeschichte  und  ihr  Princip.  Ein 
Versuch,  und  zugleich  Einladungsschrift  zu  den  Vorlesungen.  8vo. 
Erfurt.  Gottling.  pp.  52.  (Dependent  on  Schiller's  and  Kant's  views  of 
the  philosophy  of  history.  Dominikus  applies  to  history  the  principle  of 
subjective  suitability,  which  he  has  taken  from  the  U.  He  regards  historical 
development  as  an  approximation  to  the  unity  of  a  system  of  states,  the 
basis  of  which  is  to  be  a  moral  one.  Considered  from  this  point  of  view, 
the  apparent  chaos  of  the  history  of  the  world  resolves  itself,  he  thinks, 
into  a  cosmos.) 

8950-7*)  Eberhard,  J.  A.:  cf.  nos.  264,  506,  523-526,  529,  549,  550, 
562,  571-573- 

8950)    Ehrhard,  J.  B.  :  cf.  no.  284. 

895^)  Einfluss,  Vom  —  des  hbchsten  und  allgemein  geltenden  Moral- 
princips  auf  den  Kanzelvortrag.  (By  Inth.  Schuderoff.}  In  the  :  Journal 
filr  Prediger,  2$sten  Bandes  $tes  Stuck  ;  oder  neues  Journal  fiir  Prediger, 
4ten  Bandes  jtes  Stuck,  pp.  257-274.  (Kant's  moral  principle  of  Ver- 
nunftigkeit  is  to  be  applied  in  sermons  ;  one  must  not  any  more  point  to 
the  good  consequences  of  actions,  to  rewards,  etc.,  as  to  motives.) 

895^,  r)   Feder,J.  G.  H.  :  cf.  nos.  327,  331. 

896,  896^)  Forberg,  Fr.  C.  :  Ueber  das  bisherige  Schicksal  der  Theorie 
des  Vorstellungs-  Vermbgens.  In  the  :  Beytrdge  zur  Geschichte  der 
Philosophie.  Edited  by  G.  Gst.  Fulleborn.  Part  i.  8vo.  Ziillichau  and 
Freystadt.  Frommann.  pp.  91-110.  Second  edition,  1796.  (An  enthusi- 
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astic  eulogy  of  Reinhold's  Elementarphilosophie.  This  has  not  been 
properly  appreciated,  hitherto.  After  the  lapse  of  centuries,  its  history 
will  form  the  principal  material  of  the  history  of  philosophy  [  !]  --  Cf  .  also 
no.  285.) 


897)  Fiilleborn,  G.  Gst.  :   Anhang  zur  worker  gehenden  Abhandlung. 
Eine  kurze  Vergleichung  der  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft  und  der  Theorie 
des    Vorstellungs-Vermogens  nach   ihren   Hauptmomenten.     Same   place. 
pp.   111-134.     In   the  second  edition,  enlarged  by  a  two-page  appendix: 
Ueber  die  neuesten  Schicksale  der  Reinhold"1  schen  Elementar-philosophie. 
(A  luminous,  popular  exposition  of  the  contents  of   the  R.    V.  —  In  the 
same  taking  manner  and  independent   formulation,    Fiilleborn  writes  on 
behalf  of  the   Kant-Reinhold  philosophy  in  the   succeeding   parts  of  the 
Beytrdge.     We  have  a  series  of  essays  from  his  pen  :) 

898)  Fiilleborn  :   Versuch  einer  Uebersicht  der  neuesten  Entdeckungen 
in  der  Philosophie.     Second  part.     1792.     pp.   102-141.     In  the  second 
edition,  1  796,  no.  898  does  not  appear.     (The  services  of  Kant  and  Rein- 
hold,    in  the    matters    of   philosophical   terminology,    of    the   concept    of 
philosophy,   and  the  classification  of  the  philosophical  disciplines  :  com- 
mencement of  an  exposition  of  the  essential  contents  of  the  R.  V.,  —  which 
was  left  uncompleted.) 

899)  Fiilleborn:   Worte  der  Kritik.     Same  place,     pp.  142-169. 

900)  Fiilleborn:  Philosophische  Vorlesungen.     Third  part.     1793.    pp. 
99-151.     (Also   in   the  Schlesische  Monatsschrift.     1792.     VI,  pp.   385- 
396.     VII,  pp.  31-46.     IX,  pp.  163-177.) 

90  1  )  Fiilleborn  :  A  enesidem  us.     S  ame  place,     pp.  152-158. 

902)  Fiilleborn:   Ueber  das  Interesse  an  der  Kantischen  Philosophie. 
Same  place,     pp.  159-178. 

903)  Fiilleborn:   Geschichte  meines  philosophischen  Studiums.     Same 
place,     pp.  179-196.     (Interesting  literary  confession.) 

904)  Fiilleborn:  Ueber  die  Geschichte  der  philosophischen  Kunstsprache 
unter  den  Deutschen.     Fourth  part.     1794.     pp.  116-144.     (Pp.  136-144 
state  the  services  of  Kant  and  Reinhold  in  the  matter  of  terminology.) 

905)  Fiilleborn  :  Ziir*  Geschichte  der  mathematischen  Methode  in  der 
deutschen  Philosophie.     Fifth  part.     1795.     pp.  108-130.     (Excerpts  from 
the  writings  bearing  on  the  subject,    since  Wolf.     Attempt  to  reproduce 
certain  propositions  in  Kant's  transcendental  Aesthetic  in  the  formulation 
required  by  the  mathematical  method.) 

906)  Fiilleborn:   Was  heisst  den   Geist  einer  Philosophie  darstellen? 
Same  place,     pp.   191-203.     (The  assertion  is  made,  among  others,  that 
one  can  only  write  an  impartial  and  pragmatic  history  of  philosophy  from 
the  standpoint  of  criticism.) 

907)  Fiilleborn  :   Bemerkungen  iiber  die  neuesten  Bemiihungen  fur  die 
kritische  Philosophie.     Seventh  part.     1796.     pp.  151-172. 
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908)  Fundament,    Ueber  das  —  der  gesammten  Philosophic  des  Hrn. 
Kant.    [ByJ.Ldf.    Hoist.}    8vo.    Halle.    Hendel.    pp.238.    (A  miserable 
performance.     Kant's  aim  is  said  to  have  been  the  trampling  under  foot  of 
enlightenment  and  the  rights  of  reason,  and  the  furtherance  of  a  blind 
monastic  belief.     In  general,  there  is  adopted  the  same  untenable  position, 
midway  between  Rationalism  and  Empiricism,  which  we  find  in  no.  820.) 

909)  Genz,  F. :  Ueber  den   Ursprung  imd  die  obersten  Principien  des 
Rechts.     In  the  JB.  M.,  vol.  XVII.     April  ;  pp.  370-396.     (Dependent  on 
Kant  in  the  doctrine  of  freedom  and  its  consequences,  especially  as  regards 
the  deduction  of  the  concept  of  right.) 

9090)   Gerhard,  J.  H. :  cf .  no.  766. 
909^)    Graffe,  /.  F.  Cp. :  cf.  no.  664. 

910)  Griinde,   Ueber  die  bisherigen  —  der  praktischen   Weltweisheit. 
In  the  K.  A.  M.,  I,  I,  pp.  17-44.     (Historical  survey  of  systems  of  morals, 
and  criticism  of  them  on  the  basis  of  Kant's  principles.     Worthless.) 

911)  Gth. :    II.,   pp.  630-632.     Review  *  of  Kant's  Naturgeschichte,  in 
Gensichen's  edition.     (No.  20.) 

9110)   Hasenkamp,  Fr.  Arn.  :  cf.  no.  738. 

912)  Herrmann,  Ch.  Ghf. :  Kant  und  Hemsterhuis  in  Riicksicht  ihrer 
Definitionen   der   Schonheit,    nebst  einigen   Einwiirfen   gegen   Letztern. 
Eine   Einladungsschrift  zu   seinen    Vorlesungen.      Large  8vo.      Erfurt. 
Gorling  and  Kayser.     pp.  68.     (Both  definitions,  too  abstract  for  artists, 
have  their  root  in  the  processes  of  the  reflecting  mind,  which  is  incited  to 
activity  by  the  vision  of  beautiful  objects.) 

913)  Herrn,   Ueber  —  Kants  Aufsatz,   in  Betreff  der   Theodicee.     By 
v.  E.     In  the  B.  M.,  vol.  xviii,  pp.  41 1-416.     (Cf.  no.  73.)     (An  unsuccess- 
ful essay  towards  a    Theodicee  from  the   dogmatic  standpoint.  —  Supple- 
mented by  the  editor,  Biester  [pp.  416-421];  who  proves  that  v.  E.  misunder- 
stood Kant.     On  a  far  higher  plane  than  this  paper  of  v.  E.  stands  a  very 
acute  inquiry,  pp.  526-534:   Ueber  die  Quellen,  aus  denen  eine  Theodicee 
zu  fliessen  pflegt.     According  to  it,  the  adoption  and  the  rejection  of  a 
Theodicee  depend  alike  upon  peculiarities  of  character.) 

9130,  £)   Heydenreich,  K.  H.:  cf.  nos.  688,  705. 
913*:-^)  Jakob,  L.  Hr.:  cf.  nos.  352,  364-368. 

914)  Isonomiophilus,  Burger  des  philosophischen  Freistaats :   Akten- 
mdssige  Nachrichten  von  der  neuesten  philosophischen  Synode,  und  von 
der  auf  derselben  abgefassten  allgemeingiiltigen  Concordienformel  fur  die 
philosophischen  Gemeinden  by(Jh.  Fr.  Flatf}.  8vo.   Frankfurt  and  Leipzig. 
Two   leaves    and   pp.    195.      Second   leaf:     Vorrede  .  .  .  geschrieben   in 
Eleutheriopolis  1790.     (A  synod  is  supposed  to  have  met,  in  order  to  allay 
the    disputes    aroused   by  the  Kantian  philosophy.     The  speeches  which 
purport  to  have  been  delivered  at  it  are  works  of  the  followers  and  oppo- 
nents of  Kant,  in  most  cases  given  word  for  word.     The  objections,  how- 
ever, urged  by  the  latter  are  often  carried  to  extremes.     Reinhold's  theory 
[no.   252]  proves  equally  unsatisfactory  to   friend  and  foe.     The  critical 
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philosophers  are  allowed  to  win  the  day  in  their  conflict  with  the  em- 
piricists and  dogmatists  ;  but  not  in  that  with  scepticism.  Finally  there 
are  adopted  four  propositions  of  the  most  general  contents,  which  do  not 
bear  at  all  on  the  value  of  the  critical  philosophy.  The  work  gives  an 
accurate  and  easily  read  view  of  the  disputes  on  the  carpet  at  the  time.) 

915)  K.  A.  M.,  I,  i,  pp.  161-185.     Summary  of  U. 

916)  K.  A.  M.,  I,  i,  pp.  185-210.     Summary  of    Reinhold's  theory  of 
the  human  faculty  of  ideation  (no  252). 

917)  K.  G.  Z.:    Part  n,  pp.   162-175.     Review   *   of    Kant's  Natur- 
geschichte,  in  Gensichen's  edition.     (No.  20.) 

9170,  b)   Kiesewetter,Jh.  Gf.  K.  Chr. :  cf.  nos.  462,  463. 
917^)   Kleuker,Jh.  Fr. :  cf.  no.  718. 
917^)   Koch,}.:  cf.  no.  769. 

918)  L. :   II,  p.  822.      Review  *  of  Kant's  Naturgeschichte,  in  Gen- 
sichen's edition.     (No.  20.) 

919,  9190)  Maass,J.  Gbh.  Ehrr.:  Ueber  die  Aehnlichkeit  der  christ- 
lichen  mit  der  neuesten  philosophischen  Sittenlehre.  Large  8vo.  Leipzig. 
Dyck.  pp.  60.  (Against  no.  606.  It  is  conclusively  proved  that  the  com- 
plete coincidence,  asserted  by  Schmid,  between  the  moral  teachings  of 
Christ  and  of  Kant,  is  non-existent.  —  Cf .  also  no.  5 1 6.) 

Qiyfi-jD   Maimon,  Sal.:  cf.  nos.  773,  800-803. 

920)  Muth,  Placid.  (Benedictine,  and  professor  of  theology  in  Erfurt)  : 
Ueber  die  wechselseitigen  Verhaltnisse  der  Philosophie  und  Theologie  nach 
Kantischen  Grundsatzen.     Ein  Programm.     8vo.    Erfurt.    Gorling.    pp. 
77.     (The  moral  teaching  of  Christ  is  identical  with   Kant's   moral   phi- 
losophy ;  from  the  principle  of  which  the  moral  laws  laid  down  by  Christ 
are  deducible.) 

9200)   Muzel,  Ph.  Ldw. :  cf.  no.  738. 

921)  Obd.:  I,  pp.  209  ff.     Review  *  of  U. 

922,  923,   Olshausen. 

922)  Olshausen,  Dtl.J.  W.:  Prolegomena  zu  einer  Kritik  aller  soge- 
nannten  Beweise  fiir  und  wider  Offenbarungen.      Ein    Versuch.      8vo. 
Copenhagen.       Proft.      pp.    46.      (Olshausen    examines    the   grounds   of 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  actuality  and   possibility  of  revelation,   but 
cannot  arrive  at  a  decision.     He  only  gives  the  possibilities  and  their 
consequences.     The  former  in  :) 

923)  Olshausen:   De  usu  rationis  in  religions  revelata.     Dissertatio. 
Small  8vo.     Copenhagen.     1792.     Popp.     pp.  61.     (There  is  a  revelation, 
which  may  contain  nothing   that  is  contrary  to  reason,   but  much  that 
transcends  reason.     It  can  only  be  accepted  on  the  basis  of  a  firm  convic- 
tion, otherwise  gained,  of  the  existence  of  God.     It  must  leave  to  reason 
the  establishing  of  a  first  moral  principle.) 

924)  Peutinger,  U. :  Priifungssatze  aus  der  Moralphilosophie  fur  die 
Ordensneulinge  des  freyen  Reichsstiftes  Irrsee  ;  sammt  einer  Einleitungs- 
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lehre.  8vo.  Kaufbeuern.  1791.  Three  and  a  half  sheets.  (Kantian 
propositions,  with  explanations  by  the  author.) 

9240)   Philosophic,  Ueber  die  Kantische  — .     Cf.  no.  764. 

924^-^)  Ph.  Mg.:  cf.  nos.  264,  279,  506,  516,  523-526,  528,  549-552, 
555.  562,  571-573,  580. 

9247;,  iv)    Rehberg:   cf.  nos.  505,  553. 

925)  Reickardt,  J.  Fr. :  Musikalisches  Kunstmagazin.   Part  vii.  pp.  28. 
Fol.     Berlin.     Author's  press.     (Contains,  among  others,    many  passages 
from  U.,  under  the  titles  :    Von  der  Methodenlehre  des  Geschmacks ;  and  : 
Fingerzeige  fur  den  denkenden  und  forschenden  deutschen  Tonkiinstler. 
The  latter  is  reprinted  in  :  Geist  des  musikalischen  Kunstmagazins  j  by 
/.  Fr.  Reichardt.     Edited  by/.  A.     Small  8vo.     Berlin.     1791.     Unger, 
in  commission.) 

92$a-f)   Reinhold,  C.  L. :   cf.  nos.  246-249,  282,  283. 
92  5£)   Revolution,  Ueber  die  dlteste  —  :  cf.  no.  883. 

926)  Schaumann,}.  Ch.  G. :  Psyche,  oder  Unterhaltungen  liber  die  Seele; 
fur  Leser  und  Leserinnen.     Large  8vo.     Halle.     Waisenhaus  press.    Two 
parts,     pp.  xvi,  640.     (A  popular  and  entertaining  book,  written  in  Kant's 
terminology.      Many    illustrations   from   history,    from   the   experience   of 
every-day  life,  from  accounts  of  travel,  and  from  poetical  writings.  —  Cf. 
also  no.  996.) 

927)  Schelle,  Augustin  (Benedictine,  in  Tegernsee) :   Ueber  den  Grund 
der  Sittlichkeit ;  nebst  einigen  Sdtzen  aus  der  praktischen  Philosophic. 
Large    8vo.      Salzburg.      Duyle.      Reprinted    in    Mtr.,     Ill,    pp.    3-47. 
(Exposition  of  the  fundamental  thoughts  of  the  Kantian  system  of  morals, 
and  of  a  system  of  eudaemonism,  which  sees  happiness  in  the  furtherance 
of  the  activity  of  the  forces  of  all  individuals.     Polemic   against  Kant's 
formal  principle,  and  his  exclusion  of  all  sensuous,  material  motives,  even 
in  the  form  of  cooperative  factors.     Unhistorical  attempt  to  bring  the  two 
systems  nearer  to  one  another,  by  misinterpretation  of   the    Kantian. — 
According  to  /.  E.  Erdmann,  nos.  711   and  713  are  also  by  Schelle  ;  but 
contents  and  style  render  this  improbable.     It  is  conjecturable,  however, 
that  in  no.  928  Schelle  has  often  had  Kant  in  his  eye.) 

928)  Schelle:    Praktische    Philosophic    ztim    Gebrauch    akademischer 
Vorlesungen.     Second  edition,  improved  and  enlarged.     Large  8vo.     Salz- 
burg.    Duyle.      Part    I.      Die    allgemeine   praktische    Philosophic    und 
Moral.     1792.     pp.  xxxiv,  584.     Part  II.     Das  Natur-  und  Volkerrecht 
und  Staatsklugheit.     1 794.     pp.  xxiv,  462. 

929)  Schicksal  der  Kantischen  Philosophic  unter  den  Franzoscn.     In 
the    K.  A.  M.,  I,  i,  pp.  138-160.     (Partly   a   summary,    partly   a   verbal 
translation  of  a  book  which  appeared,  1790,  in  Neuchatel  [Fauche-Borel]  : 
Essai  sur  les  prtjiiges ;  in  which  are  especially  examined  the  nature  and 
influence  of  philosophic  prejudices.  —  In  the  latter  of  the  two  articles  con- 
tained in  it  occurs  a  brief  and  unimportant  criticism  of  the  Kantian  system.) 

-£)   Schmid,Jh,  Wlh.:  cf.  nos.  609,  610,  619. 
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931,  K-  Chr-  ^r^-  Schmid. 

930)  Schmid,   K.    Chr.   Erh. :    Empirische   Psychologic.      Large   8vo. 
Jena.     Croker.     pp.  xiv,  568.      Second  and  improved  edition,  1796,  with 
the  following  addition  on  the  title-page  :    Erster  Theilj  Einleitung  zur 
Psychologic   ilberhaupt   und  generelle   empirische   Psychologic,     pp.  584. 
(The  work  might  equally  well  have  been  entitled  "  rational "  psychology  ; 
for  it  proceeds  by  way  of  deduction  from  concepts  far  more  than  by  that  of 
inducing  from  experiences.     It  falls  into  a  lengthy  Introduction  and  five 
principal  divisions:   (i)   Von  dcr  menschlichen  Seele  ilberhaupt  j  (2)  Vors- 
tellungs-j   (3)  Gefiihls-;   (4)  Begehrungsvermbgenj   (5)   Vom  Vcrhdltniss 
zwischen  Seele  und  Kb r per.     The  second  volume,  which  never  appeared, 
was  to  treat  in  three  parts  of  the  particular  forces  and  phenomena  of  the 
human  mind  ;  to  give  a  characterization  of  the  different  kinds  of  human 
nature,  sense   and   thought ;    and   to   resolve  certain  practical   problems, 
referrible    to    the    propositions    of    an    experiential   psychology.      Where 
subjects  dealt  with  by  Kant  come  in  question,  Schmid  shares  his  views.     In 
the  theory  of  the  faculty  of  ideation  he  attaches  himself  closely  to  Reinhold 
on  all  principal  points.  —  A  detailed  review  was  given  of  No.  930  by  Sal. 
Maimon,  in  the  Magazin  fiir  Erfahrungsseelenkunde  ;  edited  by  K.  Ph. 
Morilz  and  Sal.  Maimon :  vol.  ix,  part  3,  pp.  1-28 :  under  the  title) 

93 1 )  Maimon :    Einleitung  zur  neuen   Revision   des   Magazins  fiir 
Erfahrungsseelenkunde. 

9310,  b)   Schultz,Jh.:  cf.  nos.  195,  734. 

932-932,?)  Schwab,  J.  Chr.:  Ueber  das  hbchste  Princip  der  Sittlich- 
keit.  In  the  B.  M.,  vol.  XVII,  pp.  477-491.  Reprinted  in  Mtr.,  Ill,  pp. 
48-57.  (Dissatisfied  with  the  hardly  intelligible  moral  principle  of  Kant, 
Schwab  replaces  it  by  a  more  simple  one,  which,  however,  purports  to  meet 

the  requirements  which  Kant  had  formulated  for  every  such  principle. 

Cf.  also  nos.  280,  525,  528,  551,  552.) 

933)  Seineelzer  (Steinelzer  ?)  Jak. :    Kurzer  Entwurf  der  Martyro- 
kritik.     4to.     Trier.     (At  the  end,  after  judgment  has  been  passed  upon 
the  Cartesian  proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  are  to  be  found  also  some 
remarks  upon  the  Kantian  philosophy.) 

9330)   Selle,  C.  G.:  cf.  no.  198. 

934)  Smith,  Ad. :   Theorie  der  sittlichen  Gefiihle,  iibersetzt,  vorgeredet, 
und  hin  und  ivieder  commentirt  von  L.  Theobul  Kosegarten.     Large  8vo. 
Leipzig.     Graff.     Vol.1.     1791.     pp.463.     Vol.  II,  containing  the  appen- 
dices to  the  sixth  edition.     1795.     Same  place,     pp.  248.     (In  the  notes 
Kant's  principles  are  turned  to  account  for  Ethics  and  Natural  Law.) 

9340,  b)   Snell,  Chr.  Wlh.  :  cf.  nos.  842,  843. 
934<r,  d]   Snell,  Fr.  Wlh.  Dn.  :  cf.  nos.  734  /,/. 

935)  Spazier,  K.:    Versuch  einer  kurzen  und  fas s lichen  Darstellung 
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der  teleologischen  Principien.  Ein  Auszug  aus  Kants  Kritik  der  teleo- 
logischen  Urtheilskraft.  Small  8vo.  Neuwied.  Gehra.  pp.  180.  (Keeps 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  Kant's  words.) 

936)  Staudlein,  C.  Fr. :  Ideen  zur  Kritik  des  Systems  der  christlichen 
Religion.       8vo.       Gottingen.      Vanderhock    and    Ruprecht.       pp.    364. 
(Endeavors  to  reconcile  Kant's  philosophy  of  religion  with  the  assumption 
of   miracles    and   revelation.     Among   other   things,    polemic  against   the 
attempt  [especially  of  Tief trunk;  cf.  nos.  638  fL]  to  discover  the  Kantian 
moral   principle   in  the  teaching  of   Christ.     The  two  are,  of  course,  in 
material  agreement ;  since  no  two  truths  can  contradict  each  other.     But 
the  formal  difference  is  so  great,  that  one  could  as  easily  deduce  Kant's 
principles   from  similar  propositions   in   any  of  the  positive  religions  of 
antiquity,  as  from  the  words  of  Christ.) 

9360,  b)    Tief  trunk,  J.  H.  :   cf.  nos.  642,  643. 

937)  Tilling,  Ch.  Gf.  :  Dissertatio  de  religionis  natura  et  indole  ejusque 
cum  moribus  nexit.     Large  4to.     Leipzig.     Part  I.     pp.  66. 

937#>  V)    Tittel,  G.  A. :  cf.  nos.  297,  298. 

938)  Verhandelingen    uitgegeven    door    de    Holl.     Maatschappy    der 
Wetenschapen  te  Haarlem,     xxvii  D.     (i)  /.  Cp.  Schwab :  Dissertatio  in 
quaestionem :   quid  de  morali  pro  existentia  Dei  argumento,  imprimis 
eo,    quod  a   eel.  Kantio  unicum  possibile  praedicatur,  sentiendum  est? 
Also  in  Dutch,     pp.   1-50.     (2)  Second  answer,  in  Latin  and  Dutch,  by 
F.  Dn.  Behn.     pp.  51-175.     (3)  Third  answer,  in  German  and  Dutch,  by 
L.  H.Jakob,     pp.  177-325.     For  the  latter,  cf.  no.  352. 

9380)  Versuch  einer  Grundlegung  zur  Kritik  der  christlichen  Religion, 
von  einem  kdniglich-preussischen  Officier  [Rittmeister  K.  S.  von  G  .  .  .  n]. 
8vo.  Breslau.  Gutsch.  pp.  80.  (The  captain  cannot  convince  himself 
of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  begs  a  critical  philosopher  — 
probably  Reinhold  or  Jakob  —  to  resolve  his  doubts.  The  letter  in  question, 
together  with  the  answer  of  the  philosopher  [which  contains  nothing  that  is 
not  better  said  later  in  ReL,  and  no.  949]  form  the  contents  of  the  work.) 

939)  Wrede,  E.  G.  F. :  Antilogie  des  Rcalismus  und  Idealismus  zur 
ndhern  Priifung  der  ersten  Grundsdtze  des  Kantischen  und  Leibnitzischen 
Denksy stems.     Large  8vo.     Halle.     Franke  and  Bispink.    pp.  340.    (Com- 
mon sense  is  the  highest  criterion  of  truth  ;  necessity  is  possible  on  the 
basis  of  experience  ;  the  permanent  of  objects  of  the  external  sense  is 
identical  with  things-in-themselves.) 

940)  Zachariae,  K.  Sal. :  Programma  de  officiis perfectis.  4to.  Leipzig. 
Klaubarth.     Part  i.     pp.    18.     (Recognizes   Kant's   moral  principle.     His 
list  of   the  practical,   material  grounds  of  determination  is  rejected,  and 
replaced  by  another.     The  difference  between  complete  and  incomplete 
duties  is  pointed  out.) 
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1792. 

940^)  Abicht,  J.  H. :  cf.  no.  428. 

941-941^)  A.  D.  B.:  107,  ii,  pp.  463  (more  exactly,  467)-468  ;  review  * 
of  Kant's  Naturgeschichte,  in  Gensichen's  edition  (no.  20).  Cf.  also  nos. 
363  and  952. 

941  c)  Aenesidemus  :  cf.no.  1004. 

941^)   A.  L.  Z.:   cf.  nos.  774,  950,  951,  954. 

941/2)   Amman,  Cp.  F. :  cf.  no.  1027. 

942)  Ancillon,  L.  F.:  Judicium  de  judiciis  circa  argumentum   Car- 
tesianum  pro  existentia  Dei  ad  nostra  usque  tempora  latis,  quatuor  in 
academia  Berolinensi  habitis  praelectionibus  expositum  et  evictum.    Large 
8vo.     Berlin.     Lagarde.     pp.  1 50.     (Result  of  the  very  thorough  investiga- 
tion :  —  the  existence  of  God  can  only  be  a  posteriori  proven.) 

9420)  Auszug  aus  einem  Brief  '(by  C.  L.  Reinhold  ?) :  in  the  K.  A.  M.t 
I,  2,  p.  98.  (In  place  of  the  expression  Urtheilskraft  is  to  be  employed 
Beurtheilskraft  or  Beurtheilungsvermogen.} 

942^)   Bendavid,  Lz.:   cf.  no.  555. 

942*:)  Besecke,J.  Mich.  GIL:  cf.  no.  743. 

943)  Beweis,    Ueber  den   moralischen  — fur  das  Daseyn   Gottes,   in 
einem  Briefe  an  einen  Freund.     In  the  Schlesische  Monatsschrift^   ix, 
pp.  129-140. 

944)  Block :    Postpones  selectae  ex  philosophia.      8vo.      Heidelberg. 
1 792.     pp.  28.  —  Cf.  no.  769. 

945)  Bouteruueck,  Fr. :   Anzeige  einer   Vorlesung  iiber  die  Kantische 
Philosophic.     8vo.     Gottingen.     pp.  28.     (Bouterweck's  aim  is  to  give  as 
popular  an  exposition  as  possible  of  the  contents  of  the  R.  V.  and  Pr.  V. 
The  fresh  acquisitions  of  Kant,  and  his  difference  from  his  predecessors, 
are  to  be  clearly  enunciated.) 

9450,  b)   Brastberger,  Gbh.  Ulr. :   cf.  nos.  751,  757. 

946)  Briefe   eines  Engldnders  uber  den  gegenwdrtigen  Zustand  der 
deutschen  Litter atur,  und  besonders  der  Kantischen  Philosophic.   A  us  dem 
Englischen  iibersetzt  und  herausgegeben  von  H.  von  B.  [by  L.  K.  Jacob. 
Cf.    Vaihinger:     Commentar   zu    R.   V.     Vol.    II.     p.  2].      8vo.      Halle. 
Michaelis  and  Bispink.    pp.  240.    Second  edition.    8vo.    Halle  and  Leipzig. 
1797.     Ruff.     pp.  240.     (The  intention  of  the  letters  is  to  excite  interest 
in,  and  serve  as  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Kantian  philosophy  ;  and 
their  lucidity  renders  them  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.     They  develop  the 
fundamental  propositions  of  the  system,  state  the  objections  urged  against 
it,  and  its  relation  to  positive  religion  ;  and  cite  the  passages  which  require 
a  more  detailed  discussion.) 

9460)  Briefwechsel  ziveier  Landprediger  uber  die  heutigen  Neuerungen 
in  der  Theologie  und  Philosophic .  By  E.  In  the  :  Journal  fur  Prediger. 
Vol.  XXV.  Part  3.  Or  :  Neues  Journal  fur  Prediger.  Vol.  V.  Part.  3. 
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pp.  257-282.  (Kant's  philosophy  is  discussed  among  other  topics  [pp. 
273-282],  and  objection  taken  to  SchuderofF s  paper  [no.  895^].  Against 
this  appeared  in  1793,  same  place,  vol.  26,  part  4,  pp.  424-445  :) 

946^)  Sckudcroffi  Inth.  :  Etwas  iiber  den  Briefivechsel  ziveier  Land- 
prediger  (s.  Band  25,  Stuck 3}  in  Rucksicht  auf  den  Aufsatz  vom  Einflusse 
eines  hochsten  und  allgemeingeltenden  Moralprincips  auf  den  Canzel- 
vortrag  (s.  Band  24.,  Stuck  3). 

947)  Cicero's  fiinfte  tusculanische  Untersuchung  iiber  die  Selbstgeniig- 
sarnkeit  der   Tugend  zu  einem  gluckseligen  Leben,  aus  dem  Lateinischen 
mit  den  Anmerkungen  eines  kritischen  Philosophen.     In  the  K.  A.  M., 
I,  i,  pp.  99-141.     (No.  947  belongs  properly  in  this  Bibliography  only  on 
account  of  its  title.     The  translation  is  incomplete  ;  at  the  end  there  should 
have  followed   an   article   with   the  judgment  of  the    translator   upon   the 
subject  of  the  investigation  ;  the  appended  remarks  are  almost  entirely  of 
a  purely   exegetical   character,   and  give  no  critical  estimate  of  the  views 
propounded  by  Cicero.) 

948)  Doderlein,  J.  Cp.  :  Betrachtungen  und  Wiinsche  iiber  den  Gebrauch 
der  Kantischen    Philosophie  furs   Christentum.     In   the  :     Theologisches 
Journal.    Vol.  I.     Part  i.    pp.  29-39.    (If  possible,  the  Kantian  philosophy 
is  to  be   elaborated  during  another  decade,  and  then  only  applied  to"  Chris- 
tianity.    But  even  before  the  expiration  of  that  time,  it  cannot  be  dangerous 
to  the  latter.) 

9480-^)    Eberhard,J.  A.:  cf.  nos.  527,  531,  556,  559,  574,  575,  578. 
948^)   Elementarphilosophie,  Ueber  die  Reinholdische  —  :  cf.  no.  28 50. 

ERICH  ADICKES. 

(Continued}. 


DISCUSSIONS. 

THE    PSYCHOLOGY    OF    'RELATION.' 

"  A  MIND,"  said  Hume,  "  is  nothing  but  a  heap  or  collection  of 
different  perceptions,  united  together  by  certain  relations." l  Profes- 
sor Huxley's  criticism  of  this  is,  in  effect,  that  there  exist  in 
consciousness,  alongside  of  content-feelings,  irresolvable  relation- 
feelings  ;  feelings  which,  in  Hume's  phraseology,  must  be  called 
'impressions  of  relation.'2  Herbert  Spencer  regards  mind  as  'com- 
posed '  of  feelings  and  relations  between  feelings.  These  latter 
themselves  are,  or  correspond  to,  a  "  kind  of  feeling,  —  the  moment- 
ary feeling  accompanying  the  transition "  from  one  content-feeling 
proper  to  another.3  Professor  James  contends  explicitly  for  the 
existence  of  feelings  of  relations ;  the  'transitive,'  as  opposed  to  the 
'  substantive  '  parts  of  mind.4  Dr.  Lehmann  posits  relation-feelings 
(Beziehungsgefiihle),  —  using  feeling  in  a  technical  sense.5  And  Dr. 
Schrader  has  recently  maintained  the  thesis,  that  the  'conscious 
relation '  is  a  constitutive  element  of  consciousness.6 

At  the  time  when  Professor  James'  notice  of  the  last-mentioned 
author's  work,  written  for  this  REVIEW,  was  in  the  printer's  hands, — 
a  notice  which  concludes  with  a  strong  statement  as  to  the  needless- 
ness  of  seriously  meeting  the  theory  that  we  '  have  no  consciousness 
of  relations,' 7  —  there  had  been  despatched  to  the  Editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Psychology  my  own  review  of  the  same  book,  in  which 
occurred  an  almost  equally  positive  rejection  of  the  relation- 
consciousness  doctrine.  That  rejection  could  not  be  substantiated 
within  the  limits  of  a  notice  of  a  short  monograph  ;  and  it  may  be 
understood  to  imply  a  denial  of  Professor  James'  'if  and  'but' 
feelings,  —  an  implication  which  was  not  purposed.  Here,  as  so 
often,  the  facts  are  common  property :  it  is  in  the  explanation  of  the 
facts  that  individuals  differ. 

The  thesis  which  I  defend  is,  in  brief,  this:  that  #// conscious 
processes  are  'content'  processes.  And  the  logical  order  of  the 

1  Works,  1826,  I,  p.  268.      ''•Hume,  pp.  69,  72.    Cf.  Hume's  Works,  I,  pp.  29,  70. 
8  Principles,  I,  pp.  163  ff. 

4  Principles,  I,  pp.  243,  245.     Some  references  are  given  in  a  note,  pp.  247  ff. 
6  Hauptge seize,  p.  340.       6  Die  bewusste  Bcziehung,  etc.    Leipzig,  1893. 
'Nov.,  1893,  p.  747. 
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propositions  for  its  defence  I  take  to  be  the  following.  There  are 
given,  to  the  individual  consciousness,  different  contents,  —  say : 
different  sensational  contents.  These  contents  are  given  in  relation  ; 
in  the  relation  of  dissimilarity,  and  in  other  relations.  Psycho- 
logically, the  individual  (i)  experiences  the  differents  as  different, 
lives  them  differently,  as  'red'  and  'blue,'  without  recognizing  that 
they  are  '  differently  related ' ;  and  (2)  associates  with  them  different 
names,  the  particular  terms  '  red '  and  *  blue.'  That  is  all.  Logically, 
also,  two  things  may  occur,  (a)  A  judgment  as  to  the  contents  is 
formulated.  The  psychological  correlate  of  this  consists  in  the  two 
processes,  of  perception  and  association,  just  mentioned,  (f)  After 
this  has  happened,  there  may  take  place  a  logical  abstraction  of  the 
relation  of  dissimilarity,  the  concrete  differents  themselves  (originally 
and  only  given  in  that  relation)  being  disregarded.  The  psycho- 
logical correlate  of  this  abstraction  (3)  consists  in  some  form  of 
apperceptive  activity ; l  the  abstract  relation  itself  is  a  logical  con- 
struction. But  now  may  come  a  fourth  psychological  step.  (4)  The 
'relation'  logically  obtained  may  be  ideated;  just  as  other  abstrac- 
tions may  be  ideated.  The  idea  of  it  will  be  partly  pictorial2  (of  the 
contents  as  bound  or  chained  together,  or  as  relegated  to  different 
departments  of  space,  or  what  not)  ;  partly  it  will  consist  in  the 
representation  of  the  word  '  relation '  (auditory,  visual,  motor).  It  is 
always  and  invariably  a  '  content '  idea.3 

1  will  endeavor  to  analyze  Dr.  Lehmann's  and  Professor  James' 
instances.     The   former   writer   finds   three   classes   of   (technical) 
feelings  of  relation.     There  are  (i)  feelings  arising  from  the  temporal 
and  intensive  relations  of  ideas  ;  (2)  those  arising  from  the  relations 
of  ideas  which  are  similar,  but  refer  to  different  objects ;  and  (3) 
those  arising  from  the  relation  of  ideas  referring  to  the  same  object. 
—  (i)   As   regards    the   first   category,   'attributes'   or   'properties' 
might  be  written  for  'relations.'     Surprise,  alarm,  terror  and  desire 
are  certainly  content-feelings  ;    the  content  to  which  the  affection 
attaches  being  either  presentative  or  representative.     (2)  The  second 
heading  includes  all  the  contrast-feelings.     These   again  are  surely 
content-feelings ;    witness    the    quoted    instances,  —  astonishment, 
speechless  amazement,  interest  of  novelty,  unpleasantness  of  tedium. 

1The  word  'apperceptive'  may  prove  a  stumbling-block.  What  I  conceive 
the  particular  process  to  be  is,  practically,  described  by  Professor  Sully:  Human 
Mind,  I,  pp.  391,  392,  417. 

2  This  statement  I  have  verified  by  enquiry  among  my  friends.     The  crudity 
of  the  representation  is  often  very  surprising. 

8  Dr.  Schrader  denies  the  possibility  of  ideation  of  the  conscious  relation. 
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When  a  red,  seen  on  a  blue-green  ground,  appears  redder  than  the 
same  red  seen  on  another  shade  of  red,  it  is  the  sensation-quality 
itself  which  is  altered ;  there  is  no  contrast-sensation,  in  addition  to 
the  present  sensations  of  red  and  blue-green.  So  again,  though  we 
may  intensify  a  present  pleasure  by  representing  a  past  pain,  we 
have  simply  the  alternation  of  intenser  pleasure-consciousness  and 
pain-consciousness ;  there  is  no  separate  contrast-consciousness 
implicated.  No  one  ever  felt  or  sensed  contrast ;  one  feels  or 
senses  the  contrasting  contents.  (3)  In  the  third  case,  the  non- 
existence  of  the  relation-consciousness  is  not  so  obvious.  This 
rubric  covers  the  so-called  intellectual  feelings  ;  the  logical,  ethical, 
etc.  (the  feelings  of  clearness  and  obscurity,  of  ease  and  effort,  of 
objective  truth,  of  expectation  ;  the  pleasure  of  fulfilment ;  hope, 
anxiety,  fear,  agreeable  surprise,  doubt,  relief  ;  the  unpleasantness 
of  deception).  Here,  if  anywhere,  we  are  in  face  of  the  relation- 
feeling.  But  here,  again,  there  is  an  explanation  in  terms  of  content 
ready  at  hand :  the  explanation  that  the  substrate  to  which  the 
affection  attaches  is  not  ideational  or  associational  (emotion),  but  is 
an  apperceptive  ideational  combination.1 

It  does  not  seem,  then,  that  Dr.  Lehmann  has  justified  his 
division  of  feelings  into  Inhalts-  and  Beziehimgsgefiihle.  Let  us 
proceed  to  examine  Professor  James'  remarks. 

Professor  James  objects  to  our  asking  him  to  'produce '  his  feelings 
of  relation  ;  the  request  is  preposterous.  Yet,  surely,  if  one  observer 
can  be  so  sure  of  them,  others  ought  to  be  able  to  discover  their 
traces.  And,  indeed,  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  psychologist  would 
deny  the  existence  of  'feelings'  of  'and'  and  'if,  'but'  and  'by'. 
All  that  I  would  urge  is,  that  these  are  not  relation-' f eelings '; 
'feelings'  attaching  to  the  (logical  and  abstract)  relations  of 
coordination  and  causal  dependence,  of  agreement  and  contradiction. 
Experience  does  not  know  them  as  feelings  of  '  but '  and  '  if ' ;  they 
are,  from  this  point  of  view,  simply  misnamed.  They  are  as  much 
'feelings'  of  content,  as  are  those  of  'blue'  or  'cold.'  And  if  it  is 

1  Wundt,  Phys.  Psych.,  4th  Ed.,  II,  pp.  521  ff.  These  states  (I  have  elsewhere 
proposed  to  term  them  'sentiments':  PHIL.  REVIEW,  II,  p.  597)  presuppose  the 
developed  consciousness,  and  with  that  the  logical  abstraction  of  'relations' 
referred  to  above  in  the  text.  Hence  the  ideated  relation  may  enter  into  their 
composition ;  a  fact  which  would  account  for  the  introduction  of  the  word 
Verhaltniss  in  Wundt's  exposition  ;  p.  522.  They,  like  the  psychological  correlate 
of  '  abstraction,'  can  be  analyzed  as  contents  without  reference  to  '  apperception,' 
if  this  process  be  ruled  out.  Cf.,  e.g.,  Sully,  op.  ctt.,  II,  pp.  124  ff.,  etc. :  tho'  his 
language  is  at  times  vacillating. 
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asked,  how  a  '  but-feeling '  can  be  one  of  content,  I  would  reply :  by 
association.  Professor  James  has  left  entirely  out  of  account  in  his 
discussion  the  very  important  process  which  we  may  call  '  reproduc- 
tion of  the  general.'  We  sense  two  impressions  as  different  in 
quality  or  intensity,  before  we  are  able  to  definitise  that  difference  ; 
we  find  two  pressure-points  to  be  two,  before  we  can  say  in  what 
direction  the  straight  line  connecting  them  would  lie.  So  the  '  but ' 
impression  calls  up  a  general  trend  or  attitude  of  consciousness, 
before  the  concrete  objection,  which  it  introduces,  is  urged :  and  this 
general  conscious  attitude  is  the  soi-disatit  'feeling  of  relation.'1 

I  do  not  think  that  more  words  will  make  the  matter  clearer. 
Professor  James'  schematic  neurology  tells  for  my  position  as  much 
as  or  even  more  than  it  does  for  his  own  ;  and  what  he  has  said  above 
of  the  '  feeling  of  relation '  applies,  with  but  slight  change,  to  the 
'feeling  of  tendency.'2  One  has  no  wish  to  blink  facts  ;  but  neither 
does  one  desire  to  introduce  the  'judgments'  and  'relations'  of 
Logic  into  Psychology.  E  R  TlTCHENER_ 
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The  above  analysis  —  with  which  I  fully  agree  —  seems  to  me 
to  deal  with  a  particular  example  of  a  confusion  which  still  very 
generally  exists  between  the  standpoint  of  psychology  and  that  of 
logic  or  epistemology.  This  confusion  is  one  for  which  language 
is  mainly  responsible,  and  to  which  it  largely  contributes.  For  not 
only  is  the  term  *  idea '  ambiguous,  but  the  other  synonyms  in  current 
use,  'mental  life,'  'states  of  consciousness,'  'facts  of  experience,' 
etc.,  are  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  mental  processes  as  exist- 
ing, and  at  another  time  for  the  ideas  as  significant.8  But,  thanks 

1  This  attitude,  — plus,  again,  perhaps,  the  late-formed  idea  of  the  relation,  in 
the  sense  previously  employed. 

2  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  Professor  James  is  not,  throughout,  the  victim  of  his 
terminology.     The  phrases  'feeling  of  relation,'  'but'  and  'if  feelings,  are  terribly 
ambiguous ;  and  may  well  lead  to  vacillation  between  the  psychological  or  logical 
aspects  of  the  processes  considered.     But,  though  I  may  be  righting  the  air,  as 
regards  the  author's  meaning  in  the  Principles,  the  position  attacked  hi  the  text 
is  distinctly  defended  in  the  review  of  Dr.  Schrader's  Die  beivusste  Basuhung&RaAy 
referred  to.  —  Of  course,  I  recognize  that  the  phrase  '  content-feeling '  is  in  itself 
as  'logical,'  and  as  much  the  result  of  abstraction,  as  the  phrase  'feeling  of 
relation.' 

8  I  quite  agree  with  Professor  A.  Seth's  suggestion  in  Mind,  No.  9,  that  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  use  the  word  '  idea '  exclusively  for  the  meaning  and  employ 
some  other  expression  to  denote  the  "  Heraclitean  flux  of  mental  events." 
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mainly  to  the  influence  of  Kant  and  the  English  neo-Kantians, 
this  confusion  occurs  less  often  than  formerly  in  logical  and 
epistemological  writings.  But  many  psychologists  —  and  most  of  all 
those  whom  we  regard  as  the  leaders  of  the  'new  psychology'  in 
America  —  seem  to  me  to  ignore  the  distinction  between  logic  and 
psychology  entirely.  Professor  Ladd,  in  his  address  as  President 
of  the  American  Psychological  Association,  seems  to  make  psychol- 
ogy equivalent  to  the  sum  total  of  mental  sciences.  "It  is  not," 
he  says,  "  in  the  last  supreme  and  most  difficult  effort  some  account 
simply  of  the  intensity  and  content  and  time-rate  of  sensations  which 
psychological  science  has  to  render  :  it  is  rather  of  the  faiths  and 
fears  and  opinions  and  knowledges  of  mankind  about  things."  1 

Professor  James's  psychology  is  equally  frank  in  identifying 
thought  as  'significant,'  with  the  mental  processes  as  existing.  "The 
first  fact,"  he  tells  us,  "for  us,  as  psychologists,  is  that  thinking 
of  some  sort  goes  on."  2  Furthermore,  we  are  informed  that  the 
psychologist  must  necessarily  become  an  'Erkenntnisstheoretiker.' 
"The  knowledge  he  criticises  is  the  knowledge  of  particular  men 
about  the  particular  things  that  surround  them.  This  he  may,  upon 
occasion,  in  the  light  of  his  own  unquestionable  knowledge,  pro- 
nounce true  or  false,  and  trace  the  reasons  by  which  it  has  become 
one  or  the  other."  8  Another  evidence  of  this  identification  is  the 
constant  use  of  Thought  and  Feeling  as  equivalent.4 

Now  this  fusion  of  epistemology  and  psychology  is  both  the 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  one  of  the  most  important  contentions 
of  Professor  James's  psychology.  "One  of  the  two  epoch-making 
features  of  that  work,"  Professor  Gordy  tells  us,  "is  its  contention 
that  all  our  so-called  ideas  at  any  one  moment  form  one  individual 
mental  state."  5  And  all  readers  of  the  work  in  question  will  be 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  important  service  which  it  has  rendered 
to  sound  psychology  by  its  attack  upon  the  '  atomistic '  position  of 
the  Associationists ;  and  by  its  insistence  upon  the  continuous 
nature  of  the  complex  fusion,  in  which  psychical  processes  consist. 
But  —  so  at  least  it  seems  to  me  —  in  his  zeal  against  the  Associa- 
tionists, Professor  James  confuses  the  continuous  nature  of  the 
concretely  existing  conscious  processes  with  the  functional  unity 
of  knowledge.  This  confusion,  as  Professor  Ladd  has  already 

1  Psych.  Rev.,  Vol.  I,  p.  18. 

2  Principles  of  Psychology,  Vol.  I,  p.  224. 
8  Ibid.  p.  184. 

4  Ibid.  p.  1 86  et passim. 

6  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  Vol.  I,  p.  299. 
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hinted,1  was  the  almost  necessary  result  of  his  employment  of  the 
word  *  Thought '  to  denote  the  series  of  existing  processes  —  or,  per- 
haps one  might  say,  of  his  failure  to  distinguish  between  '  existence ' 
and  '  significance.' 

That  it  is  the  logical  unity  of  thought  which  Professor  James 
often  has  in  mind,  is  obvious  from  many  passages  of  the  chapter 
on  "  The  Stream  of  Thought."  His  very  figure  of  a  stream  is  apt 
to  be  misleading.  Consciousness  is  represented  as  a  stream  with 
substantive  parts  between  (and  therefore  uniting)  which  there  extend 
transitive  portions  or  flights  or  feelings  of  relation.  Now  this  may 
be  a  convenient  form  under  which  to  describe  the  continuous  nature 
of  the  mental  processes  ;  but  these  so-called  '  feelings  of  relation ' 
only  differ  from  other  'feelings '  by  their  temporal  quality.  It  must  not 
therefore  be  supposed  that  merely  as  psychological  existences  they 
already  bind  the  whole  process  into  a  unity.  The  term  l  unity '  cannot 
be  used  in  any  intelligible  sense  of  the  mental  process  as  existing. 
But  it  will  be  still  more  evident  that  it  is  the  functional  unity  of 
judgment  of  which  Professor  James  is  thinking,  if  we  turn  to  the 
pages  on  which  he  specifically  contends  for  the  one  individual 
state  of  consciousness.2  Taking  such  examples  as,  "The  pack  of 
cards  is  on  the  table,"  "I  am  the  same  that  I  was  yesterday,"  he 
shows,  as  modern  logicians  have  shown,  that  in  the  thought  we  have 
not  a  combination  of  several  ideas,  but  that  judgment  as  such  is 
one  throughout.  But  in  these  remarks  —  which  are  excellent  from 
a  logical  point  of  view  —  Professor  James  has  completely  lost  sight 
of  the  existing  processes  which  are  usually,  at  least,  supposed  to  be 
the  data  of  psychology. 

But,  it  may  be  urged,  are  not  our  logical  ideas  —  our  ideas  as 
significant  —  themselves  facts  of  consciousness,  and  do  they  not 
therefore  as  such  form  part  of  the  data  of  psychology  ? 

I  can  here  only  assert  that  ideas,  as  elements  of  knowledge,  are 
not  existences  at  all,  not  phenomena  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  The 
grounds  for  this  assertion  are  perhaps  most  cogently  given  in  the 
introductory  chapters  of  Bradley's  Logic.  These  universals  of  knowl- 
edge have  always  indeed  a  psychological  substrate,  *>.,  they  are 
ideated  or  imaged  in  some  particular  way  in  the  series  of  mental 
existences.  There  are,  indeed,  many  points  regarding  the  mutual 
relations  of  these  two  aspects  about  which  we  need  to  be  informed  ; 
but  the  distinction  itself  must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  If  psychology 

1  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  Vol.  I,  p.  42. 

2  Principles  of  Psychology,  Vol.  I,  p.  278  ff. 
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is  not  to  be  confused  with  epistemology,  it  must  deal  with  cognitive 
states  in  the  way  in  which  it  deals  with  affective  or  volitional  states, 
i.e.,  it  must  content  itself  with  the  description  and  classification  of 
psychical  processes  as  existing.  "  Ideas  ...  as  mere  fact  sequences 
cease  to  be  considered  cognitive  at  all.  We  work,  as  in  science,  with 
the  category  of  cause  and  effect,  investigating  the  causes  which 
have  produced  these  facts,  and  the  further  fact-combinations  to 
which  they  in  turn  give  rise.  This  is  the  province  of  psychology."  l 
And  it  is  also  necessary  to  remember  that  though  the  psychological 
processes  are  continuous,  yet  they  do  not  constitute  a  unity  for 
Knowledge.  For  the  latter  always  demands  some  universal  objective 
factor,  while  the  concrete  processes  are  only  subjective  fleeting  par- 
ticulars. They  are,  just  as  much  as  the  atomistic  impressions  and 
ideas  of  Hume  and  the  Associationists,  as  good  as  nothing  for 
Knowledge. 

Notwithstanding  Professor  James's  polemic  against  the  Transcen- 
dentalists,  then,  the  problem  of  knowledge  still  remains.  Psychology 
indeed  exhibits  to  us  the  continuity  of  mental  processes,  but  there  is 
still  a  gulf  fixed  between  these  taken  as  existing  continuously,  and 
the  unity  of  knowledge.  No  matter  what  new  facts  psychology  may 
reveal  regarding  the  nature  of  the  concrete  mental  processes,  we 
shall  fall  into  error  if  we  forget  for  a  moment  that  such  facts  do 
not  form  part  of  a  theory  of  knowledge.  We  have  an  example  of 
this  in  Professor  James  Seth's  article,  "The  Truth  of  Empiricism," 
which  appeared  in  the  September  number  of  this  REVIEW.  The 
author  in  that  paper  undertakes  to  show  that  Kant  attempted  a 
wholly  gratuitous  task  —  to  relate  what  was  already  given  as  related. 
He  rests  his  contention  (i)  upon  Dr.  Stirling's  criticism  of  Kant's 
doctrine  of  Causality,2  and  (2)  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the 
conscious  life,  which,  he  informs  us,  is  fast  becoming  a  commonplace 
of  the  new  psychology.  With  the  first  of  these  positions  I  am  not 
here  directly  concerned.  But,  in  view  of  the  frequent  reference  to 
those  articles  which  has  lately  been  made,  I  should  like  to  remark  in 
passing,  that  Dr.  Stirling's  criticism  is  not  wholly  free  from  the  con- 
fusion with  which  I  have  been  charging  certain  psychologists  ;  and  that 
it  seems  to  me  wholly  ineffective,  if  it  is  to  be  taken  as  anything  more 
than  a  criticism  of  Kant's  unfortunate  method  of  exposition.  But 
let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the  second  argument.  Professor 
Seth  writes  :  "  Its  representatives  [i.e.,  of  the  new  psychology]  are 

1  Professor  A.  Seth,  Mind,  No.  9. 

2  Mind,  IX,  pp.  531-541 ;  X,  pp.  45-72. 
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never  tired  of  insisting  that  the  mental  life  is  characterized,  from 
first  to  last,  by  unity  and  connection,  that  it  is  never  quite  *  chaotic ' 
or  entirely  'raw,'  never  a  'mere  manifold'  of  'simple  ideas,'  but 
always  a  continuous  '  stream  of  thought.'  The  distinction  between 
the  earlier  and  the  later  stages  of  knowledge  is  not,  it  is  insisted,  a 
distinction  between  absence  and  presence  of  connection,  but  between 
actual  connection  and  insight  into  the  connection."  l  The  lesson 
from  this  fact,  Professor  Seth  continues,  is  the  lesson  of  realism. 
The  subject  does  not  determine  the  object,  but  is  determined  by  it ; 
and  Kant's  Copernican  change  of  standpoint  is  no  change  after  all. 
Now,  I  am  convinced  that  this  radical  change  of  front  in  Professor 
Sethi's  epistemology,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  been  betrayed  by 
these  'representatives  of  the  new  psychology'  into  their  own  con- 
fusion between  the  mental  life  as  existing  continuously,  and  the  unity 
of  Thought.  If  by  the  expressions,  "the  mental  life,"  "stream  of 
thought,"  in  the  above  passages,  the  author  intends  to  denote  the 
psychical  process,  I  would  reply  that,  as  existing,  it  is  indeed  continu- 
ous, but  yet  is  entirely  raw,  unrelated,  and  without  significance  for 
knowledge.  But  if  these  expressions  are  taken  to  denote  '  the  facts 
of  our  knowledge,'  'the  unity  of  our  experience,'  the  answer  is  that 
this  truth  is  much  older  than  'the  new  psychology,'  and  is  the  very  fact 
from  which  Kant  and  the  Transcendentalists  set  out.  I  am  here,  how- 
ever, neither  defending  Kant's  way  of  stating  his  problem  nor  his  solu- 
tion of  it.  Indeed,  the  language  of  the  Kritik  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  view  that  I  am  combating  —  since  it  gives  the  impression  that 
it  is  the  sensations  as  actual  existences  which  are  held  together  and 
related  by  the  activity  of  thought,  and  that  the  result  of  this  concrete 
synthesis  is  Knowledge.  No  one  is  more  fully  aware  than  Professor 
Seth  that  a  combination  of  particulars  will  never  give  us  knowledge ; 
but  he  seems  for  the  moment  to  have  supposed  that  the  continuous 
nature  of  the  psychological  process  constitutes  it  already  a  universal, 
and  that  its  relations  can  at  once  be  'read  off'  or  'recognized.' 
But  whether  the  mental  phenomena  with  which  psychology  deals 
are  discrete  or  continuous,  they  must  always  remain  for  Knowledge 
unrelated  particulars.  j  E  CREIGHTON. 

1  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  Vol.  II,  p.  550. 
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Commentar  zu  Kant's  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft.  Zum  hun- 
dertjahrigen  Jubilaum  derselben  herausgegeben  von  Dr.  HANS 
VAIHINGER,  a.o.  Professor  der  Philosophic  an  der  Universtat 
Halle.  Band  II,  gr.  8vo.  Stuttgart,  Berlin,  Leipzig.  1892. 
Union  Deutsche  Verlagsgesellschaft.  —  pp.  viii,  563. 

Since  the  first  volume  of  this  Commentary  appeared  (1881-82) 
before  the  time  of  the  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  and,  consequently, 
has  not  been  hitherto  described,  it  seems  to  me  not  inappropriate 
first  of  all  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  plan  of  the  entire  work. 
Vaihinger  proposes  for  himself  two  distinct  undertakings  :  (i)  to 
furnish  a  continuous  interpretation  and  an  exhaustive  analysis  as 
well  as  a  criticism  of  the  text,  and  (2)  to  take  account  also  of  the 
entire  exegetical  and  critico-polemical  literature. 

The  performance  of  the  first  undertaking  had  at  length  become 
an  absolute  necessity,  as  every  reader  of  Kant  will  have  often  felt. 
My  edition  of  the  Kritik  (1889)  shows  to  how  small  a  compass  a 
continuous  analysis  of  this  sort  —  confining  itself,  of  course,  to  the 
most  essential  points  —  may  be  reduced.  And  even  to  perform  this 
task  exhaustively  only  one  volume,  not  excessively  large,  would  have 
been  required.  And  in  this  a  fairly  complete  account  of  the  Kant 
literature  might  also  be  included. 

But  the  matter  assumes  quite  different  proportions  when  the  first 
of  these  undertakings  is  connected  with  the  second.  Vaihinger 
hopes  to  be  able  to  carry  out  his  plan  in  four  volumes.  But  if  the 
same  degree  of  thoroughness  is  maintained  throughout,  I  should 
judge  that  six  volumes  will  be  scarcely  sufficient.  And  if  he  under- 
takes to  treat  at  all  of  the  problems  of  moral  philosophy  and  theology 
of  which  the  Methodenlehre  gives  a  short  sketch,  a  still  further 
volume  might  be  necessary.  Instead  of  taking  account  of  the  entire 
literature  as  he  had  planned,  the  author  has  been  compelled  in  this 
second  volume  to  confine  himself  more  strictly  to  that  which  is  most 
important.  This  can  only  be  a  matter  of  congratulation,  for  only 
with  this  limitation  can  the  performance  of  the  second  task  which 
the  author  has  undertaken  be  regarded  as  useful  and  as  desirable. 
If  one  should  attempt  absolute  exhaustiveness,  and  give  on  every 
point  all  the  opinions  which  have  ever  been  promulgated,  and  should 
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take  note  of  the  standpoint  of  all  the  works  dealing  with  the  subject, 
the  Commentary  would  become  so  overloaded  that  it  would  at  least 
be  much  more  difficult  to  consult.  The  valuable  material  would  be 
entirely  lost  in  a  waste  of  notes  and  literary  references  which  are 
usually  without  value.  But  the  manner  in  which  Vaihinger  has 
performed  this  second  task  in  the  volume  before  us,  might  furnish 
many  with  a  ground  for  objections,  and  lead  them  to  wish  that  the 
limitation  had  been  still  more  judicious,  *>.,  had  been  much  greater. 
What  purpose  does  it  serve  to  dig  up  what  time  has  covered  with 
thick  dust  ?  Why  wake  the  dead  to  a  brief  pretense  of  life  ?  One 
might  refer  to  Goethe's  saying  (in  a  letter  to  Eckermann)  that 
"books  through  books  increase,  but  communion  with  active  laws 
is  pleasing  to  the  mind  who  knows  how  to  comprehend  the  simple, 
to  unravel  the  complex,  and  explain  that  which  is  obscure."  Such 
a  spirit,  we  should  imply,  is  truly  philosophical.  That  which  speaks 
from  the  Commentary  finds  its  home  in  dusty  libraries. 

And  the  further  apprehension  might  be  expressed,  that  Goethe's 
saying  will  apply  as  well  to  the  result  of  the  Commentary  as  to 
its  origin.  It,  again,  will  give  rise  to  new  books  attacking  and 
defending  it,  and  so  increase  the  public  calamity  of  the  endless 
making  of  books,  since  it  abundantly  furnishes  a  ready  store  of 
erudition  for  such  attempts.  Similar  objections  might  be  raised 
against  the  Kant  bibliography  which  is  now  appearing  in  this 
journal.  But  very  wrongly  ! 

The  true  account  of  the  history  of  philosophy  does  not  consist  in 
a  critical  exposition  of  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  important 
philosophers,  as  one  might  suppose  from  many  text-books,  but  in 
a  history  of  the  movement  of  thought.  It  must,  on  the  one  hand, 
trace  the  historical  development  of  the  problems  and  of  the  termi- 
nology, and,  on  the  other,  sketch  the  characteristics  of  the  individual 
periods  to  which  the  most  various  factors  contribute  their  quota. 
These  are  the  reciprocal  connections  in  which  the  problems  are 
brought  to  each  other  ;  the  problems  of  life  which  are  prominent  in 
every  period  of  time  ;  the  philosophical  genius  which,  nourished  by 
the  Zeitgeist,  solves  its  problems  and  thereby  makes  possible  new 
points  of  view  with  new  problems  ;  the  way  in  which  these  are 
understood  ;  their  influence  upon  near  or  remote  phases  of  mental 
life  ;  the  number,  significance,  and  degree  of  independence  of  their 
adherents  and  disciples  ;  their  opponents,  opposing  or  inhibitory 
currents,  etc.  For  all  this  the  materials  can  be  supplied  only  by 
careful  and  detailed  investigation.  Before  a  history  in  any  way 
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approximating  the  ideal  above  described  can  be  written  of  the 
Kantian  system,  or  indeed  of  modern  philosophy  in  general,  the 
influence  of  Kant  —  of  whose  greatness  many  have  indeed  had 
some  idea,  but  few  up  to  this  time  understood  —  must  be  followed 
up  and  investigated  in  its  relation  to  the  most  external  and  divergent 
members  of  the  separate  sciences.  All  the  local  and  constitutional 
disturbances  must  be  investigated  which  the  sudden  entrance  of 
the  Kantian  bacteria  produced  in  the  organism  of  philosophy,  and, 
through  sympathy  with  it,  in  that  of  the  other  sciences.  For  these 
reasons,  leaving  quite  out  of  account  the  lack  of  literary  means  of 
assistance  which  has  hitherto  existed,  a  Kant  bibliography  such  as 
that  now  being  published  by  this  journal  \vas  an  absolute  necessity. 
And  for  the  same  reason  those  passages  of  Vaihinger's  Commentary 
are  completely  justified  which  take  the  most  minute  account  of 
historical  investigations  for  the  sake  of  the  Kant  literature.  That 
is,  with  the  intention  of  explaining  the  history  of  the  problems,  and 
of  the  most  important  disputed  points  of  exegesis,  and  of  the  termi- 
nology. In  these  particulars  the  Commentary  relieves  the  historical 
investigator  —  and  also  indirectly  the  speculative  philosopher  and 
epistemologist  —  of  a  troublesome  but  necessary  preliminary  task. 
The  longer  discussions  of  the  Commentary,  and,  in  particular, 
nearly  all  of  the  digressions,  are  of  this  character.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  fact  that  the  continuity  between  the  Kant  scholarship 
of  this  century  and  that  of  the  preceding  one  is  reestablished  by 
such  investigations  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Many  questions 
relating  to  Kant  are,  without  doubt,  of  recent  date,  as,  eg.,  all  those 
dealing  with  the  historical  origin  and  development  of  his  system, 
and  the  more  psychological  inquiries  which  treat  of  his  philo- 
sophical individuality  and  attempt  to  explain  various  contradictions 
in  his  writings.  But  the  most  material  problems  have  been  acutely 
and  very  exhaustively  explained  in  the  previous  century.  The 
greater  part  of  this  literature,  some  of  which  (especially  the  polem- 
ical) is  of  great  importance,  was,  however,  until  recently  almost 
entirely  forgotten  and  lost.  The  evil  results  of  such  ignorance  are 
apparent :  what  had  already  been  once  or  oftener  happily  expressed 
appeared  again  as  something  original  in  a  worse  form.  Difficulties 
which  had  long  before  been  removed  and  decided  were  once  more 
raised  as  new  and  important  discoveries.  The  most  remarkable 
example  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  controversy  between  Fischer 
and  Trendelenburg.  Vaihinger  shows  —  and  it  cannot  have  been 
a  secret  to  any  one  acquainted  with  Kant  literature  —  that  the  objec- 
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tion  raised  by  Trendelenburg  as  something  entirely  new  and  unheard 
of  had  already  played  a  great  role  in  the  previous  century.  And, 
as  in  this  case,  so  has  it  often  happened.  The  saying  "only  the 
evil  perishes,  'that  which  is  good  finally  prevails  "  is  also  here,  as 
so  often,  contradicted  by  the  facts.  Much  printers'  ink  and  labor 
might  have  been  spared,  if  Kant  scholars  and  critics  had  taken  more 
account  of  the  work  of  their  predecessors,  and  had  only  published 
their  thoughts  'when  they  really  had  something  new  to  say ;  or  at 
least  were  in  a  position  to  put  what  was  old  in  a  new  form,  or  to 
throw  light  on  questions  from  a  new  point  of  view,  or  to  support 
them  with  new  arguments. 

The  same  consideration  also  furnishes  the  ground  that  justifies  in 
many  cases  the  inclusion  of  exegetical  and  critico-polemical  mate- 
rials, even  beyond  the  sphere  of  historical  exposition,  to  which  I 
have  hitherto  confined  my  remarks.  In  order  to  attain  continuity,  a 
repertory  was  necessary,  which  would  bring  together  in  a  convenient 
form  the  material  for  all  the  most  important  points.  If  above  the 
fear  could  not  be  repressed  that  the  Commentary  would  have  as  a 
result  a  new  increase  of  Kant  literature,  I  must  here  from  a  new 
standpoint  express  the  hope  —  I  trust  with  more  reason  —  that  the 
work  will  in  a  far  greater  degree  aid  in  lessening  and  putting  a  stop 
to  the  flood  of  useless  Kant  literature  appearing  at  the  present  time. 

We  can  demand  that  every  one  who  henceforth  proposes  to  write 
about  Kant's  theoretical  philosophy  should  first  find  out  by  a 
thorough  study  of  the  Commentary  before  us,  whether  he  really  has 
anything  original  to  propound.  If  any  one,  in  the  exuberance  of 
his  spirits  and  persuaded  of  his  own  excellence,  writes  without 
this  test  only  that  which  has  been  long  known,  then  may  with 
salutary  unanimity  a  lusty  Non  sus  Minervam  meet  him  from  the 
critics  and  scholars.  Perhaps  by  this  means  others  of  like  dispo- 
sition may  be.restrained  from  beginning  such  nonsense  !  Although 
in  general  I  cannot  but  approve  of  the  tendency  of  the  Com- 
mentary, nevertheless  it  appears  to  me  that  in  taking  account  of 
the  exegetical  and  polemical  literature  which  lies  outside  the  sphere 
of  specific  historical  investigations,  it  should  be  limited  much  more 
strictly  to  that  which  is  really  of  importance.  The  Commentary 
sinks  too  often  to  the  level  of  a  mere  register.  It  is  of  no  essential 
importance  to  know  what  this  or  that  man  has  said  of  any  particular 
passage  of  the  Kritik  !  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  volumes  still  to 
appear  will  to  a  greater  degree  leave  unexplained  Kant's  clear  state- 
ments, and  briefly  explain  what  is  doubtful.  One  may  also  express 
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the  wish  that  the  mass  of  exegetical  writings  should  only  be  repro- 
duced when  dealing  with  important  points,  and  even  then  only  that 
in  it  which  is  really  valuable.  The  beginner  would  even  then  be  still 
unable  to  use  the  Commentary  on  account  of  embarras  de  richesse. 
An  attempt  to  do  so  would  inevitably  call  forth  from  him  the  com- 
plaint of  the  student  in  Faust : 

"  I  feel  so  stupid  from  all  that's  said 
As  if  a  mill  wheel  ran  in  my  head." 

Vaihinger's  method  of  interpretation  deserves  the  greatest  praise. 
It  is  almost  always  sound,  unprejudiced,  free  from  artificialities,  and 
allows  the  text  to  speak  for  itself.  The  fact  that  the  author  always 
quotes  or  refers  to  the  entire  parallel  passages  from  Kant's  writings, 
or  at  least  the  most  important  of  them,  is  especially  deserving  of 
thanks.  Such  a  correlation  was  hitherto  given  with  any  completeness 
only  in  Mellin's  writings,  which  are  difficult  of  access.  Vaihinger 
knows  how  to  use  these  parallel  passages  very  skillfully  and  carefully. 
The  ambiguity  of  most  of  Kant's  technical  expressions,  their  different 
shades  of  meaning,  the  problems  of  the  most  various  nature  which  are 
crowded  together  in  them,  the  contradictions  they  contain — all  these 
are  explained  in  a  masterly  manner.  Vaihinger  himself  rightly  calls 
it  "a  separation  of  the  different  threads  of  thought."  Important 
results  are  obtained  in  this  way.  I  shall  now  pass  on  to  the  most 
interesting  of  these,  and  to  the  most  important  outcome  of  the  other 
investigations. 

The  ambiguous  expressions  :  Erkenntniss  (p.  2),  Gegenstand 
(p.  4,  6-7,  17-18),  a  priori  (p.  80  ff.,  268,  272-274),  Raum  and 
Raumanschauung  (p.  88,  224  ff.,  254-261),  Begriff  (p.  157-160), 
Erfahrung  und  Moglichkeit  der  Erfahrung  (p.  173  ff.),  Transcendental 
(P-  35°~354>  463-464),  are  analyzed  into  their  elements.  In  agree- 
ment with  B.  Erdmann,  Vaihinger  shows  very  clearly  that  the  assump- 
tion of  a  plurality  of  things-in-themselves  affecting  us  is  an  unproven 
assumption  of  Kant's.  But  he  admits,  of  course,  the  result  of  his  own 
essay  "Zu  Kant's  Widerlegung  des  Idealismus  "  in  the  Strassburger 
Abhandhmgen  zur  Philosophic  (1884),  in  which  he  maintained  that 
Kant  postulated  an  empirical  affection  through  phenomena  in  space, 
in  addition  to  the  transcendental  affection  through  things-in-them- 
selves. In  the  essay  devoted  to  this  question,  "  Die  afficierenden 
Dinge  "  (p.  35-55),  the  passages  in  which  this  position  had  been 
previously  advanced  have  been  more  fully  elaborated.  But  here 
the  form  of  the  Commentary  is  very  confusing,  for  the  author  finds 
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it  necessary  to  break  off  in  his  investigation  and  refer  to  the  Strass- 
burger  Abhandlungen  and  also  to  the  later  volumes  of  his  work. 

According  to  pages  69-79  the  ^Esthetic  rests  upon  six  unproved 
premises  with  relation  to  the  distinction  between  form  and  matter. 
Pages  89-101  prove  (especially  against  Cohen  and  Riehl)  that  —  at 
least  in  the  ^Esthetic — 'the  A  priori'  is  essentially  identical  with 
'the  innate.'  Two  essays  are  devoted  to  the  Fischer-Trendelenburg 
controversy  (pp.  134-151,  290-326).  From  a  thorough,  unprejudiced 
investigation  of  the  facts,  Vaihinger  reaches  the  conclusion  —  which 
can  scarcely  be  disputed  —  that  though  Trendelenburg  was  guilty  of 
some  logico-formal  inaccuracies,  and  also  of  some  errors  in  regard  to 
subordinate  questions,  yet  on  all  important  points  he  was  essentially 
right.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  claim  that  Kant  has  left  a  gap 
in  the  proof  given  in  the  ^Esthetic  for  the  exclusively  subjective 
character  of  space  and  time,  and  that  he  overlooked  one  possibility 
with  regard  to  their  nature.  Or  —  as  Vaihinger  here  improves  on 
Trendelenburg  —  that  at  least  no  serious  refutation  of  this  view  has 
been  given.  Vaihinger  goes  still  further,  and  claims  that  Kant  over- 
looked not  one  but  three  possibilities. 

The  essay  which  deals  with  the  historical  genesis  of  Kant's 
doctrine  of  space  and  time  (pp.  422-436)  appears  to  me  the  least 
satisfactory  part  of  the  work.  Vaihinger  assumes  with  B.  Erdmann 
that  the  antinomies  have  been  the  real  motive  which  led  to  Kant's 
change  of  position  between  1768  and  1770.  But  in  addition  Kant 
is  said  (p.  414)  to  have  been  also  stimulated  "in  the  formation  of 
his  own  theory"  by  the  study  of  the  celebrated  controversy  between 
Clarke  and  Leibniz  concerning  space  and  time.  According  to  p.  133 
this  study  appears  to  have  become  of  great  importance  for  Kant's 
development ;  we  are  also  informed  (pp.  518-533)  that  it  was  through 
this  that  he  was  led  to  the  "  paradoxes  of  symmetrical  objects " 
[referred  to  in  Prolegomena,  §  13].  This  suggestion  of  Vaihinger's 
is  worthy  of  our  thanks  and  attention.  Nevertheless,  the  question, 
as  he  himself  grants  (p.  414),  demands  a  more  exact  investigation. 
Until  this  has  been  completed,  one  can  say  nothing  for  or  against 
Vaihinger's  assertions.  They  remain  mere  assertions  for  which 
nothing  has  yet  been  brought  forward  which  could  by  any  means 
be  regarded  as  sufficient  proof.  All  such  problems  of  the  historical 
development  of  Kant's  views  can,  I  think,  only  be  solved  in  one 
way;  through  bringing  to  light  the  yet  unknown  treasures  in 
Reflexionen  Kanfs  (edited  by  B.  Erdmann).  If  Vaihinger's  essay 
is  to  be  of  much  value,  it  must  make  that  its  starting  point.  As 
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it  stands,  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  indication  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  problem,  without  any  other  positive  contribution  than  the 
suggestion  regarding  the  Clarke-Leibniz  dispute.  I  hope  at  no 
distant  day  to  publish  studies  on  the  history  of  Kant's  development 
which  will  explain  from  the  Reflexionen  the  transformation  in  Kant's 
views  between  1768  and  1770.  According  to  my  results,  the  material 
before  us  in  the  Reflexionen  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  that 
Hume  furnished  the  impulse  and  tendency  for  this  transformation, 
while  the  antinomies  conditioned  the  particular  solution  of  the 
problem.  A  bibliography  of  special  literature,  especially  of  that 
which  is  concerned  with  Eberhard's  controversies  and  with  the  dis- 
pute between  Trendelenburg  and  Fischer,  form  the  concluding  part 
of  the  work. 

I  must  still  pause  a  few  moments  to  consider  Kant's  attitude 
towards  the  problems  of  pure  and  applied  mathematics.  Vaihinger 
gives  the  following  exposition  (p.  333)  of  Kant's  views  on  these 
points,  as  they  appear  in  the  first  edition  (RVa)  in  the  section  on 
space.  "  i)  Kant  proves  first  of  all  as  \i\sfirst  double  proposition  that 
space  is  an  a  priori  and  a  perceptive  idea  [Vorstellung].  2)  There 
results,  as  an  interpolated  inference  from  this  proposition,  the  expla- 
nation of  the  propositions  of  pure  mathematics  as  necessary  [third 
space  argument],  and  synthetic  [conclusion  of  the  fourth  space 
argument].  3)  Then  the  second  double  proposition  is  propounded 
and  proven  [?],  viz.,  that  space  does  not  belong  to  things-in-them- 
selves,  but  is  the  form  of  the  phenomena  of  the  external  sense.  4) 
The  explanation  of  the  validity  of  the  application  of  pure  mathematics 
to  objects  <5f  experience  follows  from  this  second  proposition  "  [in 
"Inferences  from  the  above  Notions,"  b,  end  of  the  first  section  = 
RVb,  p.  42].  In  the  third  division  of  §  7,  the  problems  of  pure  and 
applied  mathematics  are,  according  to  Vaihinger,  confused  with  each 
other,  while  in  the  last  two  divisions  of  No.  I,  in  §  8,  they  are  pro- 
fessedly treated  separately.  The  treatment  in  the  Prolegomena, 
§§  6-13,  is  confused  from  the  point  where  a  transition  must  have 
been  made  in  "Conclusions  from  the  Transcendental  ^Esthetic," 
and  in  §  3  of  the  second  edition  (Transcendental  Explanation). 
§  3,  the  first  two  sections  of  which  deal  with  pure  mathematics,  and 
the  third  which  deals  with  applied  mathematics  —  by  treating  of 
applied  mathematics  before  reaching  the  "  conclusions,"  and  con- 
sequently before  its  possibility  has  yet  been  proven,  interrupts, 
according  to  Vaihinger,  in  a  very  provoking  manner,  the  thought  of 
R  Va,  which  is  by  no  means  clear  but  which  can  still  be  followed. 
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One  can,  indeed,  adduce  many  examples  of  such  fallacies  and 
inaccuracies  in  Kant ;  nevertheless,  such  an  accusation  will  only  be 
justifiable  when  all  other  explanations  have  failed.  In  this  case,  the 
difficulty  may,  however,  be  removed,  or  at  least  much  lessened,  if 
we  assume  that  Kant  was  neither  able  nor  did  he  wish  to  distinguish 
the  problems  of  pure  and  applied  mathematics.  The  following  con- 
siderations led  to  this  conclusion  :  i)  In  the  first  division  of  No.  b 
(RVb,  p.  42)  no  new  proposition  is  advanced,  much  less  proven, 
but  we  have  only  the  psychological  explanation  that  space  can  only 
be  thought  as  an  a  priori  perception  if  one  regards  it  as  the  form  of 
perception.  The  assertion  had  already  been  made  —  though  with- 
out proof  —  in  §  i,  that  pure  perception  [reine  Anschauung]  and  the 
form  of  sensibility  [Anschauung]  are  identical.  If  the  first  two 
space  arguments  prove  that  space  is  an  a  priori  necessary  idea,  then 
'  a  priori '  signifies  not  only  *  before  all  experience,'  and  *  independent 
of  all  experience,'  but  also  '  valid  for  all  experience,  and  consequently 
for  the  objects  of  experience.'  The  conclusion  of  the  first  division 
of  b  contains  nothing,  therefore,  which  had  not  been  already  said  in 
the  third  space  argument  of  R  Va. 

2)  It  is  impossible  to  understand  this  latter  argument  as  referring 
only  to  pure  mathematics  as  Vaihinger  does.     Its  arrangement  would 
in  that  case  be  the  very  worst  conceivable.      It  would  have  been 
necessary  to  combine  it  in  one  division  with  the  last  proposition 
of  the  fourth  space  argument  in  R  Va.     And  the  proof  that  space 
is    a   perceptive   magnitude   must   necessarily   have   preceded   this 
division.      The   apodictic  character  of  which   the   third    argument 
treats  is  equivalent  to  objective  validity;    its  opposite  is  the  com- 
parative universality  of  experience  which  has  been  gained  by  induc- 
tion from  individual  cases,  and  which  has  reference  to  individual 
objects. 

3)  The  same  is  true  in  §  3.     Here  also  the  discussion  of  the  third 
division   furnishes   no   new  problem,  but   only  repeats   in    a   brief 
resume  the  explanation  already  given,  and  adds  to  it  the  psycho- 
logical explanation   appearing  first  in   No.  b  of  '  conclusions '  (also 
taken  again  from  §  i),  and  also  insists  on  the  equivalence  of  pure 
perception  with  the  form  of  perception.     The  first  two  divisions  of 
§  3  deal  just  as  much  with  applied  mathematics  as  the  third  does. 
The   distinctions   which   Vaihinger  brings  to   light  deal   only  with 
artificial   refinements    of  the  text,   and  he  here   seems  to  forsake 
for  the  sake  of  a  favorite  hypothesis  the  sound  exegetical  principles 
which  had  elsewhere  guided  him.     This  hypothesis  is  shown  to  be 
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quite  impossible  through  the  fact  that  Kant  did  not  distinguish  the 
two  kinds  of  mathematics  in  the  fourth  division  of  §  3,  and  that  he 
is  not  at  all  conscious  of  the  alleged  double  reference,  as  Vaihinger 
himself  grants  (p.  274),  in  asserting  that  this  distinction  had  not 
been  retained  in  consciousness.  But  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  believe  that  Kant  distinguished  pure  and  applied  mathematics  in 
the  first  three  divisions,  and  that  in  the  fourth  division  he  had  again 
suddenly  forgotten  this  distinction. 

4)  The  same  is  true  of  §  8  (RVb,  pp.  64  if.),  where,  indeed,  as  I 
have  already  remarked  in  my  edition  of  the  Kritik,  two  trains  of 
thought  must  be  distinguished.     But  the  first  as  well  as  the  second 
of  these  is  concerned  with  applied  mathematics.     The  beginning  of 
the  second  argument  ("  Lage  nun,  &c.")  shows  that  Kant  turned  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  division  ;    and,  as  so  often,  introduces  by 
means  of  a  particle  which  should  really  betoken  an  advance  only  a 
repetition  of  something  already  stated.     The   introduction  of  the 
word   *  Vermogen '  by  no  means  signifies  an  advance.     From  his 
standpoint,  Vaihinger  can  only  explain  (pp.  469  if.)  the  fact  that  the 
same  examples  are  given  in  both  arguments  by  the  adoption  of  the 
greatest  artificialities. 

5)  In  note  i,  §  13  of  the  Prolegomena,  we  do  find  a  clear  distinc- 
tion between  the  problem  of  pure,  and  that  of  applied,  mathematics. 
However,  this  is  not  made  from  Kant's  standpoint,  but  from  that  of 
his  opponents.      For   his  opponents  (Leibnizians,  Hume),  such  a 
distinction  was  possible,  and  so  Kant  makes  it  in  describing  their 
theories.     But  when  he  propounds  his  own  theory,  he  does  not  make 
the  distinction.     Why  not  ? 

6)  The  simple  answer  is,  because  he  could  not  make  it  at  all  on 
his  premises.     For  him  there  is  only  one  problem  :  How  is  mathe- 
matics possible  ?  while  for  his  opponents  this  falls  into  two  questions. 
The  two  most  important  unproven  premises  from  which  he  -sets  out 
are  the  following  :    (a)  The  necessary  geometrical  axioms  and  propo- 
sitions are  given   along  with  the  necessary  a  priori  perception  of 
space  ;  whether  it  is  that  they  follow  directly  from  the  nature  of  space 
and  its  properties,  or  that  they  are  derived  a  priori  from  its  perception 
and  discovered  in  it.     (b)  The  a  priori  —  that  is,  according  to  Kant, 
what  precedes  experience  and  makes  experience  possible,  and  is, 
therefore,  valid  for  it  and  all  its  objects  in  general  —  space  perception 
is  identical  with  the  a  priori  form  of  sensibility  (Anschauung).     The 
opponents  of  Kant  answer  the  question  regarding  the  possibility  of 
pure  mathematics  by  suggesting  that  mathematics  is  a  mere  science 
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of  concepts,  and  constitutes,  therefore,  a  necessary  system  of  propo- 
sitions which  follow  from  one  another  according  to  the  principle  of 
contradiction.  The  question  whether  this  pure  mathematics  may  be 
at  once  applied  to  objects,  would  be  answered  in  the  negative,  at 
least  in  part.  Kant  regarded  this  solution  of  the  problem  as  false, 
because  mathematical  propositions  depend,  according  to  him,  on  per- 
ception. From  this  newly  gained  standpoint,  if  one  takes  account  of 
the  two  premises  given  above,  there  can  no  longer  be  any  difference 
between  pure  and  applied  mathematics.  For  the  same  a  priori  percep- 
tion which  gives  necessity  to  the  mathematical  judgments,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  individual  cases  which  experience  furnishes,  imparts  to  it 
also  objective  validity,  i.e.,  applicability  to  all  objects  which  are  given 
in  that  perception.  One  may,  therefore,  neither  assert  with  Paulsen 
that  Kant  only  treated  the  problem  of  applied  mathematics  ;  nor  with 
Fischer  that  he  was  only  concerned  with  the  problem  of  pure  mathe- 
matics ;  nor  with  Vaihinger  that  both  problems  receive  attention, 
sometimes  confused,  sometimes  (at  least  for  a  knowing  eye)  in  sepa- 
ration. We  must  rather  say  that  Kant  only  recognized  one  problem  : 
the  possibility  of  mathematics  in  general.  Whenever  mathematics 
is  founded  on  perception,  there  is  no  longer  any  distinction  between 
necessity,  and  validity  for  objects  ;  both  are  identical.  They  can 
only  be  distinguished  by  one  who  derives  mathematics  from  con- 
cepts. It  is  at  once  evident  that  the  three  detached  Reflexionen 
from  B.  Erdmann's  collection  which  Vaihinger  quotes  (p.  282,  note), 
cannot  be  used  in  contradiction  of  my  view.  Vaihinger  himself 
brings  together  (p.  273,  note  i)  the  confusion  of  the  mathematical 
problems,  and  of  pure  perception  with  the  form  of  perception,  with- 
out once  recognizing  the  necessity  of  both  of  these  from  Kant's 
standpoint. 

7)  As  a  matter  of  fact  —  that  is,  if  one  disregards  all  unproved 
premises  —  there  also  exists  for  Kant  a  problem  of  pure  mathematics 
peculiar  to  himself  which  I  think  he  cannot  solve.  It  consists  in  the 
question  :  How  do  the  different  geometrical  axioms  and  propositions 
follow  from  the  nature  of  space  and  its  properties  ?  Are  they  deduced 
from  its  ready  made  a  priori  perception,  or  discovered  in  it  ?  Whence 
arises,  then,  their  necessity,  since  it  is  always  single  experiences  which 
inform  us  regarding  the  relations  of  that  a  priori  mathematical  space, 
and  since  we  can  accordingly  never  be  certain  whether  or  not  those 
experiences  may  be  repeated,  and  whether  they  reveal  to  us  essential 
and  permanent  relations  and  not  rather  those  which  are  accidental 
and  transitory? 
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In  several  passages  of  his  Commentary  Vaihinger  attacks  views 
expressed  in  my  edition  of  the  Kritik.  Nevertheless  this  polemic  is 
directed  to  too  great  an  extent  against  individual  points,  and  is  too 
fragmentary  and  not  sufficiently  thorough  with  regard  to  my  funda- 
mental position,  —  the  gradual  genesis  of  the  K.  d.  r.  V.  and  the  later 
insertion  in  an  outline  which  was  already  almost  in  its  final  form  of 
the  opposition  between  analytic  and  synthetic,  —  to  require  that  I 
should  here  undertake  a  refutation.  I  may,  however,  be  permitted 
to  make  just  two  remarks,  i)  Vaihinger  holds  that  several  pas- 
sages of  the  Kritik  to  which  I  have  ascribed  a  somewhat  late  origin 
must  be  attributed  to  an  earlier  period  (cf.  pp.  354,  411,  417,  453). 
I  regard  the  reasons  which  he  gives  as  entirely  inadequate.  The 
alleged  archaic  changes  of  standpoint  in  these  passages  are  entirely 
without  significance,  and  depend  upon  that  uncertain  determination 
of  notions  which  is,  unhappily,  in  Kant's  writings  part  of  the  regular 
program.  Vaihinger  himself,  according  to  the  opinion  expressed  on 
p.  354  and  453-4,  note,  appears  to  attach  no  great  importance  to  this 
fixing  of  dates.  2)  In  spite  of  Volkelt's  conclusions,  and  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  Commentary  to  which  Vaihinger  refers  me  (p.  342, 
note),  I  hold  fast  to  the  opinion  —  due  to  some  extent  to  the  influence 
of  Paulsen's  Entwurf,  and  confirmed  by  my  own  studies, —  that  "the 
rescue  of  rationalism  from  Hume's  attack,"  was  the  historical  point 
of  departure  in  the  formation  of  Kant's  system,  and  that  it  can  only 
be  understood  with  reference  to  this  end.  Nevertheless  Kant  has 
by  no  means  always  kept  this  point  of  departure  in  the  foreground, 
but  has  laid  the  greatest  value  and  emphasis,  sometimes  upon  one 
side  and  sometimes  upon  the  other,  according  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  factors  of  his  thought.  So  much  for  the  confused  image  of 
Kant's  own  expressions  and  for  the  opinions  of  his  expositor  !  I  was 
not  able  to  give  reasons  for  my  opinion  in  the  edition  of  the  Kritik, 
because  the  space  even  for  my  own  explanations  was  strictly  limited. 
Moreover,  I  adopt  Vaihinger's  expression  (I,  70),  that  Kant's  system 
is  an  organism  the  members  of  which  are  purposively  arranged,  but 
I  turn  the  figure  against  its  author.  Man,  also,  is  an  organism  and 
yet  there  are  in  him  more  and  less  valuable  parts,  those  which  are 
essential  to  life  and  those  which  are  superfluous.  One  might  assign 
to  rationalism  for  Kant's  system  the  office  of  the  blood  which,  bearing 
life  with  it,  flows  through  the  smallest  parts  and  those  most  remote 
from  the  center  of  life.  I  agree  with  Vaihinger  in  holding  that  Kant 
endeavored  in  many  problems  to  mediate  between  the  two  extremes. 
I  deny,  however,  that  this  tendency  to  mediate  could  become  a  motive 
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for  the  formation  of  a  system.  From  such  an  impulse  a  colorless, 
lifeless  eclecticism  might  indeed  have  proceeded,  but  never  the 
system  of  Kant.  E  AmCKES 

Appearance  and  Reality.  A  Metaphysical  Essay.  By  F.  H. 
BRADLEY,  LL.D.,  Glasgow,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford. 
London,  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.;  New  York,  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1893.  [Library  of  Philosophy.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Muirhead,  M.A.] 
pp.  xxiv,  558. 

For  the  most  part,  in  this  brief  notice  of  an  important  and  long- 
awaited  metaphysical  essay,  one  must  undertake  the  business  of  a 
very  inadequate  report,  reserving  until  other  opportunities  the  more 
fascinating  task  of  criticism.  The  volume  before  us  is  divided  into 
two  books  :  Book  I,  "Appearance"  ;  Book  II,  "Reality."  /By  meta- 
physics one  understands  "  an  attempt  to  know  reality  as  against 
experience,  or  again,  the  effort  to  comprehend  the  universe,  not 
simply  piecemeal  or  by  fragments,  but  somehow  as  a  whole"  (p.  i). 
In  the  first  book  various  aspects  of  the  world  as  it  appears  are  taken 
up  and  disposed  of  so  far  as  a  negative  criticism  is  needed  to  show 
their  self-contradictions  and  their  consequent  inadequacy  to  express 
the  real  nature  of  reality.  \  In  the  second  book  a  more  positive  and 
constructive  undertaking  is  set  forth.  The  general  result,  as  repeat- 
edly stated,  is  that:  "  There  is  but  one  Reality,  and  its  being  consists 
in  experience.  In  this  one  whole  all  appearances  come  together, 
and  in  coming  together  they  in  various  degrees  lose  their  distinctive 
natures.  The  essence  of  reality  lies  in  the  union  and  agreement  of 
existence  and  content,  and,  on  the  other  side,  appearance  consists 
in  the  discrepancy  between  these  two  aspects.  And  reality  in  the 
end  belongs  to  nothing  but  the  single  Real.  ^For  take  anything,  no 
matter  what  it  is,  which  is  less  than  the  Absolute,  and  the  inner 
discrepancy  at  once  proclaims  that  what  you  have  taken  is  appear- 
ance. The  alleged  reality  divides  itself  and  falls  apart  into  two 
jarring  factors.  ...  As  long  as  the  content  stands  for  something 
other  than  its  own  intent  and  meaning,  as  long  as  the  existence 
actually  is  less  or  more  than  what  it  essentially  must  imply,  so  long 
we  are  concerned  with  mere  appearance,  and  not  with  genuine 
reality.  And  we  have  found  in  every  region  that  this  discrepancy 
of  aspects  prevails.  .  .  .  The  internal  being  of  everything  finite 
depends  on  that  which  is  beyond  it.  ...  And  this  self-contradic- 
tion, this  unrest  and  ideality  of  all  things  existing,  is  a  clear  proof 
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that,  though  such  things  are,  their  being  is  but  appearance.  But, 
upon  the  other  hand,  in  the  Absolute,  no  appearance  can  be  lost. 
Each  one  contributes  and  is  essential  to  the  unity  of  the  whole.  .  .  . 
Every  element,  however  subordinate,  is  preserved  in  that  relative 
whole  in  which  its  character  is  taken  up  and  submerged.  There 
are  main  aspects  of  the  universe  of  which  none  can  be  resolved  into 
the  rest.  .  .  .  These  factors,  if  not  equal,  are  not  subordinate  the 
one  to  the  other,  and  in  relation  to  the  Absolute  they  are  all  alike 
essential  and  necessary"  (pp.  455-457). 

In  order  to  reach  this  result,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  book,  to 
consider  the  contradictions  specifically  involved  in  the  conceptions 
of  various  well-known  regions  or  aspects  of  the  finite  world,  so  long 
as  these  are  supposed  to  represent  reality.  First,  Qualities,  primary 
and  secondary,  together  with  the  "problem  of  inherence,"  are  dis- 
cussed in  Chapters  I  and  II.  The  outcome  is  that  the  "relation 
between  the  thing  and  its  qualities  is  unintelligible."  Similarly,  in 
Chapter  III,  the  result  is  that  "relations  with  or  without  qualities 
are  unintelligible."  The  inconsistencies  of  Space  and  Time  occupy 
Chapter  IV.  "Motion  and  Change,"  "Causation,"  "Activity," 
"Things,"  form  successively  the  topics  of  Chapters  V-VIII.  The 
"inconsistencies"  and  the  " unintelligibility "  involved  in  assuming 
these  categories  as  representing  reality  instead  of  as  embodying 
mere  appearance,  are  here  developed,  generally  in  a  very  brilliant, 
but  often,  perhaps,  in  too  concise,  a  fashion.  Reminiscences  of  the 
Hegelian  Phanomeno logic  and  (at  least  in  one  or  two  passages)  of 
the  Herbartian  negative  criticism  of  the  categories  in  question,  are 
obvious  in  the  text,  although  Mr.  Bradley,  for  reasons  explained  in 
his  Preface,  has  systematically  omitted  explicit  special  references  to 
the  easily  recognizable  and  acknowledged  historical  relations  of  his 
discussion.  Chapters  IX  and  X,  on  the  concept  of  the  Self,  are, 
in  their  negations,  and  despite  their  analogy  to  other  views,  more 
independent  of  the  historical  models;  and  here  it  is  that  our  author's 
personal  differences  with  current  idealism  first  come  into  prominence. 
"Phenomenalism"  and  the  "Things-in-Themselves"  are  disposed 
of  very  curtly  in  Chapters  XI  and  XII ;  and  the  first  book  closes 
with  the  'general  "ruin"  of  the  finite  world  with  respect  to  its  pre- 
tension to  be  j^real  world3-  The  movement  of  the  argument  in  this 
first  book  is  alternately  captivating  (by  reason  both  of  its  expert 
skill  and  of  its  fascinating  relations  to  previous  metaphysical  dis- 
cussion) and  exasperating  (by  reason  of  its  frequently  whimsical 
treatment  of  opposing  views).  On  the  whole,  one's  fascination 
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predominates  ;  and  one  feels  that  much  of  this  negative  criticism 
represents  what  is  now  a  permanent  possession  of  modern  metaphysic. 
The  least  significant  chapters  seem  to  be  the  ones  on  Self-con- 
sciousness, where  Mr.  Bradley,  while  well  exposing  many  customary 
confusions,  seems  himself  decidedly  confused. 

The  second  book  opens  with  a  general  colloquy  with  absolute 
scepticism.  Much  has  been  lost  ;  but  all  is  not  yet  lost.  One  has 
a  "criterion  "  of  reality  (p.  136)  :  "Ultimate  reality  is  such  that  it 
does  not  contradict  itself  ;  here  is  an  absolute  criterion."  Nor  is 
this  criterion  vain  or  empty  ;  for  at  once,  when  used  properly,  it 
supplies  us  with  real  information  (pp.  138,  139).  We  already  have 
on  our  hands,  namely  (p.  140),  the  whole  world  of  appearance.  The 
magnitude  of  this  world  the  first  book  has  only  the  more  made 
manifest.  "  What  appears  is,  and  whatever  is  cannot  fall  outside 
the  real."  Combining  this  with  the  former  criterion  :  "  We  may 
say  that  everything,  which  appears,  is  somehow  real  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  self-consistent.  The  character  of  the  real  is  to  possess 
everything  phenomenal  in  a  harmonious  form."  Hence,  to  the  self- 
contradictory  appearances  of  book  first,  we  now  have  to  oppose 
positive  constructive  concepts  which  shall  reconcile  or  tend  to 
reconcile  the  aspects  that  there  were  discordant.  Thus  the  method 
of  the  second  book. is  defined.  The  content  of  our  theory  is  taken 
empirically  from  the  world  of  appearance.  The  form  to  be  given  to 
this  content  is  furnished  by  the  principle  of  universal  consistency, 
which  is  to  characterize  the  Real.  The  result,  as  far  as  one  succeeds, 
is  a  positive  conception  of  the  Absolute.  Limited  the  whole  work  is, 
and,  in  Mr.  Bradley's  opinion,  must  needs  be,  by  our  human  inability 
to  define  more  than  a  few  of  the  positive  characters  of  the  process 
whereby  the  reconciliation  of  the  various  and  conflicting  appearances 
with  the  self-consistent  Absolute  is  to  be  defined.  Mr.  Bradley,  in 
this  portion  of  his  work,  is,  in  fact,  extremely  conscious  of  the 
incompleteness  of  human  insight,  although  he  is  convinced  not  only 
of  the  truth,  but  of  the  actual,  although  limited,  constructive  success 
of  the  processes  which  he  is  able  to  undertake  for  the  sake  of 
reaching  his  positive  definition  of  the  Absolute.  We  have  already 
seen  something  of  this  definition. 

More  specifically,  the  Absolute  is  an  "individual"  (p.  140  sqq.). 
There  could  not  be  a  plurality  of  reals,  for  reasons  that  have  appeared 
in  the  critical  studies  of  the  first  book.  And  so  the  Absolute  must 
be  "a  system,"  or  "one  whole."  This  whole  must  have  for  its 
matter  "experience,"  i.e.,  its  content  must  " fall  within  sentience  " 
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(p.  144),  or  be  "much  the  same  as  given  and  present  fact."  This 
does  not  mean  that  reality  is  "object"  for  a  "subject"  ;  but  that 
"reality  is  indissolubly  one  with  sentience" ;  and  so  the  Absolute  is 
a  "  single  and  all  inclusive  experience,  which  embraces  every 
partial  diversity  in  concord."  The  nature  of  this  unity  cannot  be 
exhaustively  expressed  by  thought.  Thought  involves  the  finite 
sundering  from  its  own  Other  or  object,  and  so  thought  too  belongs 
to  the  world  of  appearance.  "  The  entire  reality  will  be  merely  the 
object  thought  out,  but  thought  out  in  such  a  way  that  mere  thinking 
is  absorbed"  (p.  182).  The  same  is  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  true 
of  any  other  finite  aspect,  such  as  "  error,"  or  "  temporal  and  spatial 
appearance."  Solipsism,  too,  like  other  erroneous  accounts  of  the 
one  "experience,"  will  fail  by  reason  of  the  self-contradictoriness  of 
its  own  exclusive  character  (Chap.  XXI). 

It  is  plain  that  Mr.  Bradley's  Absolute  thus  has  something  of  the] 
familiar  "lion's  den "  character  in  its  position  with  reference  to 
the  finite  things  ;  yet  our  author  unquestionably  means/the  relation 
of  this  consistent  individual  whole  to  the  inconsistent  finite  appear- 
ances to  be  not  as  negative]  as  was  the  relation  of  the  jaws  of  the 
"  glorified  form "  of  Krishna  to  the  heroes  in  the  vision  of  the 
Bhagavat-Gita.  To  the  question,  Does  or  does  not  the  appearance 
lose  itself,  get  so  absorbed  as  to  be  utterly  destroyed  in  the  Absolute  ? 
Mr.  Bradley  replies  again  and  again  that  nothing  is  lost.  But  beyond 
this  point  only  metaphors,  themselves  s.nrnewhat  .Protean,  as  well  as 
confusing,  in  their  character,  seem  to  be  at  our  author's  disposal 
for  the  definition  of  the  true  relations  of  the  Absolute  and  its 
Appearances.  The  usual  idealistic  method  of  seeking  in  self- 
consciousness  for  the  concrete  and  unmetaphorical  instance  of  the 
true  form  of  unity  in  variety  has  already  been  deliberately  rejected 
by  our  author.  The  content  of  appearance  "  comes  together 
harmoniously  in  the  Absolute  "  (p.  239).  "  The  content  which  the 
struggle  has  generated  is  brought  home  and  laid  to  rest  undiminished 
in  the  perfect  "  (p.  244).  The  Absolute  is  therefore  "  fully  possessed 
of  all  hostile  distinctions."  "  The  main  aspects  of  the  world  are 
all  able  to  take  a  place  within  the  Absolute"  (p.  247).  "The 
distinctions  are  reduced"  "in  the  one  great  totality  of  absolute 
experience."  And,  p.  266  :  "  They  are  lost  there  for  our  vision, 
but  survive  most  assuredly  in  that  which  absorbs  them." 

Whatever  this  process  is,  it  is,  for  the  rest,  entirely  compre- 
hensive. Even  God,  as  religion  must  conceive  him,  is  but  an 
appearance  (p.  448).  He,  too,  must  therefore  be  "  laid  to  rest,"  as 
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would  seem.  The  Absolute  is  not  "merely  personal"  (p.  531). 
The  categories  of  thought  and  of  self-consciousness,  as  we  saw 
before,  are  inadequate  to  express  the  nature  of  the  one  experience 
of  which  they  too  are  but  partial  appearances.  If,  on  the  whole, 
however,  the  metaphors,  despite  these  negations,  so  far  still  seem 
rather  positive  than  negative,  how  about  the  following?  |  In  the 
whole,  "the  finites  blend  and  are  resolved"  (p.  429).  Lower  ideals 
and  finite  appearances  generally,  are  "transmuted"  (pp.  430,  488). 
"  If  truth  were  complete,  it  would  not  be  truth,  because  that  is  only 
appearance.  .  .  .  The  theoretic  object  moves  towards  a  consumma- 
tion in  which  all  distinction  and  all  ideality  must  be  suppressed " 
(p.  462).  "  All  divergences  "  are  "  absorbed  "  in  the  outcome  (eg.,  in 
the  case  mentioned,  p.  467).  The  "  discordance  and  distraction  is 
overruled"  (p.  488).  Frequently,  too,  the  positive  and  the  negative 
metaphors  are  more  or  less  immediately  united  in  one  expression. 
"  Every  finite  diversity  is  also  supplemented  and  transformed. 
Everything  in  the  Absolute  still  is  that  which  it  is  for  itself.  Its 
private  character  remains,  and  is  but  neutralized  by  complement 
and  addition"  (p.  510). 

In  the  Absolute,  then,  in  order  to  preserve  the  consistency  of  the 
whole,  the  finite  blends,  is  preserved,  is  transmuted,  is  neutralized, 
is  supplemented,  is  submerged,  is  laid  to  rest,  is  overruled,  is 
absorbed,  is  undiminished,  and  is  reduced,  so  that  it  is  fully 
possessed,  and  is  still  that  which  it  is  for  itself.  Yet  it  is  lost  to 
our  vision.  Its  distinctions  are  suppressed.  It  goes  home  and 
takes  its  place  in  the  Absolute,  to  which  it  contributes  and  which 
owns  it.  There  it  gets  a  "rearrangement,"  an  "all  pervasive  trans- 
fusion with  a  reblending  of  all  material,"  so  that  its  things  "lose 
their  individual  natures  "  (p.  529)  ;  and  the  result  is  "  a  compensated 
system  of  conspiring  particulars"  (p.  472).  As  the  "conspiring 
particulars  "  have  already  been  described  as  suppressed,  transmuted, 
submerged  and  absorbed,  one  hardly  sees  what  possible  and  still 
unused  metaphor  remainsjmore  fitting  than  to  say  perhaps  that  the 
finite  gets  whipped  and  put  to  bed  in  the  Absolute,  and  one  wonders 
not  to  find  Mr.  Bradley  adding  this  to  the  rest. 

Now  the  fault  about  a  set  of  metaphors  never  lies  in  the  mere  fact 
that  they  are  used,  nor  in  the  fact  that  they  are  many,  nor  that,  if 
many,  they  fail,  when  set  side  by  side,  to  give  any  one  clear  picture 
so  long  as  they  are  merely  regarded  as  images.  It  is  often  well  to 
use  metaphors,  since  they  fix  attention  upon  aspects  of  truth,  well  to 
vary  them,  lest  they  turn  into  fixed  delusions,  and  well  not  to  trouble 
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ourselves  about  their  consistency,  since  our  chance  pictures  are  not 
likely  to  be  mutually  consistent.  But  what  is  not  well  is  to  offer 
nothing  but  metaphors  when  constructive  conceptions  are  needed. 

As  a  fact,  then,  to  conclude  our  sketch  with  a  few  words  of  general 
criticism,  Mr.  Bradley's  effort  to  conceive  the  unity  of  the  finite  in 
the  Absolute  is  founded  upon  principles  whose  negative  basis  in 
Book  I,  the  present  critic  in  large  part  cordially  accepts,  while 
wishing,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Bradley  had  seen  the  way  to  supplementing 
his  account  of  Self-Consciousness  with  a  more  positive  theory.  As 
to  the  positive  principles  at  the  basis  of  Book  II,  the  present  critic 
is  also  in  pretty  full  sympathy.  In  fact,  the  whole  first  half  of  the 
book  seemed  to  the  present  reader,  despite  all  special  matters  of 
doubt,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  powerful  pieces  of  expert  work 
in  all  recent  metaphysical  literature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  latter 
portion  of  the  book  gives  an  impression  almost  throughout  of 
impatience  with  constructive  detail,  or  else  of  unwillingness  to  risk 
definite  formulations.  The  limitations  of  human  insight  we  must 
all  admit ;  the  proper  use  of  metaphors  we  must  all  admire  ;  but  a 
philosophy  whose  constructive  formulas  are  apparently  incapable  of 
being  translated  by  their  author  out  of  the  metaphorical  language  in 
which  he  chooses  to  embody  them,  is,  in  the  present  condition  of 
human  reflection,  unnecessarily  near  in  its  attitude  to  that  reverence 
for  the  Unknowable  which  Mr.  Bradley  condemns  in  Mr.  Spencer's 
thought.  For  Mr.  Spencer's  Unknowable  is  also  a  creature  whose 
relations  to  us  can  be  expressed  only  in  metaphors. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  a  confession  of  doubt  or  of  ignorance  is  never 
unseemly  in  philosophy.  One  can  see  but  what  one  has  come  to 
see.  Yet  Mr.  Bradley,  as  a  fact,  is  well  acquainted  with  a  vast 
literature  of  constructive  metaphysical  efforts  on  the  part  of  men 
who  have  tried  to  define  the  Absolute  on  the  general  lines  laid  down 
in  the  early  part  of  his  own  book.  How  "  unity  in  variety,"  how  an 
"individual  system,"  "one  whole  of  finite  elements"  in  which 
"  nothing  is  lost,"  is  to  be  possible,  —  this  problem  has  often  been 
in  genera]  defined.  And  that  the  categories  of  thought  in  relation 
to  its  object,  and  of  self-consciousness,  have  been  employed  to  define 
just  such  an  unity,  nobody  is  better  aware  than  Mr.  Bradley.  \~Nbw 
Mr.  Bradley  deliberately  rejects  the  categories  of  the  world  of 
thought  and  self-consciousness,  as  being  after  all  but  finite,  and  as 
incapable  of  defining  more  than  mere  appearance.  The  present 
reader  can  only  insist  that,  carefully  as  Mr.  Bradley  has  indeed 
examined  the  categories  of  thought  and  object,  the  categories  which 
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are  more  specifically  those  of  self-consciousness  have  been  treated 
by  him  with  a  curtness  and  an  inadequacy  wholly  unworthy  of  his 
own  skill  and  experience.  The  result  is  that  he  almost  wholly 
abandons  the  only  region  where,  despite  our  limitations,  we  finite 
beings  have  the  least  comprehensible  indication,  the  least  concrete 
and  reasonably  intelligible  exemplification,  of  how  one  individual 
system  can  "bring  home"  and  "suppress"  and  yet  "keep"  its  own 
particulars.  The  consequence  is  —  the  metaphors  aforesaid,  and 
the  almost  pathetically  inadequate  conclusion  of  a  magnificently 
begun  and  in  part  most  admirably  conducted  enterprise,  where 
learning,  dialectical  skill,  depth,  ingenuity,  and  delight  in  the  spirit 
of  free  inquiry,  have  conspired  to  make  many  of  the  chapters  almost 
classical  in  their  excellence,  while  the  whole  book  remains  so  frag- 
mentary in  its  impression.  JoSJAH 


On  the  Perception  of  Small  Differences.  By  G.  S.  FULLERTON 
and  J.  M.  CATTELL.  Publications  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Philadelphia,  1892.  —  pp.  159. 

The  material  for  this  treatise  on  the  Perception  of  Small  Differ- 
ences was  derived  from  a  large  number  of  experiments  on  the 
extent,  time,  and  force  of  movement  with  the  arm,  on  lifted  weights 
and  on  lights.  Under  most  of  these  divisions  experiments  were 
made  according  to  four  psychophysical  methods,  and  commonly  with 
several  subjects,  —  the  object  being  less  to  establish  a  'law'  than 
to  investigate  the  mutual  relations  of  the  psychophysical  methods, 
the  value  and  meaning  of  variable  and  constant  errors,  the  effects  of 
practice,  and  "  the  significance  of  the  confidence  of  the  experimentee 
in  relation  to  objective  correctness." 

As  regards  the  psychophysical  methods,  the  authors  find  the 
method  of  just  observable  difference  unsatisfactory,  the  method  of 
right  and  wrong  cases  the  most  accurate,  and  the  method  of  average 
error  the  most  convenient  of  all  the  methods.  Merkel's  method  of 
doubled  stimuli,  and  the  method  of  mean  gradations,  classed  together 
under  the  heading,  "method  of  estimated  amount  of  differences," 
give  variable  results,  and  the  authors  conclude  that  in  these  methods 
the  "  observer  probably  does  not  estimate  quantitative  relations  in 
sensation,  but  quantitative  differences  in  the  stimuli  learned  by 
association"  (p.  152).  The  experiments  leave  no  doubt  in  regard 
to  the  faultiness  of  the  method  of  j.  o.  d.;  the  results  contradict  each 
other  and  the  results  gained  from  other  methods.  At  the  same  time, 
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in  so  far  as  the  method  of  minimal  changes  is  to  be  classed  under 
the  general  heading  of  j.  o.  d.,  the  experiments  on  the  extent,  form, 
and  time  of  movement  leave  the  question  untouched.  From  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  where  the  *  experimentee '  himself  produces 
the  norm,  and  then  seeks  to  bring  a  second  sensation  or  complex  of 
sensations  into  a  given  relation  with  the  norm,  no  method  of 
gradations  could  be  employed,  and  therefore  none  of  those  precau- 
tionary measures,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  make  the 
m.  of  m.  c.  as  valid  as  the  error  methods,  were  available.  Then, 
too,  in  experiments  of  this  kind  on  movement,  aside  from  the  great 
complexity  of  the  perceptions  involved,  there  comes  in  a  disturbing 
factor  which  is  not  generally  present  in  the  comparison  of  sensations 
of  the  special  senses,  viz.,  between  the  norm  and  the  compared 
stimulus  there  intervenes  a  third  complex  of  sensations  due  to  the 
return  of  the  limb  to  its  initial  position.  If,  in  getting  the  j.  o.  d. 
between  two  tones,  a  third  tone  very  different  from  either  should 
intervene,  it  would  seriously  affect  the  judgment. 

The  writer  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  surprise  to  find  the 
so-called  method  of  doubled  stimuli  lumped  together  with  the  method 
of  mean  gradations  under  the  general  heading  of  "method  of 
estimated  difference."  Beside  Merkel,  the  inventor  of  this  method, 
no  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  taken  the  method  seriously,  —  certainly 
no  accepted  conclusions  have  been  drawn  from  its  use.  As  Wundt 
first  suggested,  and  as  Fullerton  and  Cattell  assert,  the  estimation 
of  one  stimulus  as  double  another  is  a  matter  of  association  and 
experience.  A  complete  analysis  of  the  method  of  mean  gradations 
would  take  too  much  space ;  it  may,  however,  be  pointed  out  that 
this  method  is  generally  regarded  as  a  valid  one,  and  that  its 
validity  has  been  tested  by  searching  investigations  which  were 
independent  and  mutually  corroborative  (Neiglick,  Lehmann,  Ebbing- 
haus).  So  far  as  association  and  experience  play  any  part  in  it 
whatever,  they  play  a  disturbing  part,  and  the  more  such  influences 
are  removed,  the  more  accurate  and  constant  the  determinations 
become.  The  difference  between  the  two  methods  is  a  vital  differ- 
ence,—  in  the  method  of  doubled  stimuli  we  find  a  direct  comparison 
of  sensations,  —  in  the  method  of  mean  gradations  we  find  a  com- 
parison of  differences  of  sensation. 

Of  especial  worth  in  this  treatise  are  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
a  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  several  psychophysical  methods 
in  the  same  line  of  investigation,  and  from  acute  evaluation  of  the 
data. 
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Thus,  in  the  experiments  on  the  force  of  motion,  by  combining 
methods,  the  authors  were  able  to  show  that  the  just  observable 
difference  meant  a  different  thing  to  different  observers,  that  the 
variable  error  of  the  j.  o.  d.  was  a  better  test  of  discrimination  than 
the  j.  o.  d.  itself,  and  that  the  constant  error  cannot  be  taken  as  a 
measure  of  discrimination  in  experiments  on  the  extent  of  movement 
by  the  method  of  average  error.  The  investigation  on  extent  of 
movement  supplements  Delabarre's  work  on  sensations  of  motion  in 
considering  the  relation  of  the  variable  error  to  the  size  of  the  move- 
ment. Indeed,  the  experimental  part  of  the  work  abounds  in  acute 
observations  of  value  to  the  student  of  the  psychophysical  methods. 

For  extent  and  force  of  movement  it  was  not  found  that  the  error 
of  observation  increased  as  fast  as  Weber's  law  demands  ;  instead  of 
being  proportional  to  the  magnitude  of  the  stimulus,  it  was  more 
nearly  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  stimulus.  Accordingly 
the  authors,  or  more  especially  Professor  Cattell,  propose  to  substitute 
for  Weber's  law  the  following  :  —  "  The  error  of  observation  tends  to 
increase  as  the  square  root  of  the  magnitude,  the  increase  being 
subject  to  variations  whose  amount  and  cause  must  be  determined 
for  each  special  case"  (pp.  25  and  153).  As  an  independent  law 
and  a  generalization  from  the  experiments  under  the  given  con- 
ditions, the  statement  is  hardly  to  be  criticised,  but  the  conditions 
are  scarcely  such  as  to  make  it  a  substitute  for  Weber's  law.  The 
enormous  complication  of  the  sensations  entering  into  the  perception 
—  sensations  which  arise  in  different  parts  of  the  limb  in  different 
parts  of  the  movement  —  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  consider 
Weber's  law  as  bearing  any  relation  to  the  perception.  For  the  law 
expresses  primarily  the  relation  of  a  certain  kind  of  sensation  to  a 
given  intensity  of  stimulus.  Experiments  made  by  the  writer's 
students  indicate  that  the  proportion  of  the  square  root  holds  true 
not  only  for  movements  in  the  same  direction,  but  for  consecutive 
movements  in  opposite  directions  —  in  which  case,  whatever  the 
relation  at  issue,  it  is  certainly  not  that  of  a  certain  sensation  to 
a  given  amount  of  stimulus. 

The  treatise  is  enriched  by  descriptions  and  cuts  of  several  pieces 
of  apparatus  devised  by  the  authors  —  a  dynamometer  adjustable  for 
force  and  extent  of  pull,  apparatus  for  measuring  the  time  (velocity) 
of  movement,  and  an  apparatus  for  comparing  successive  light 

stimuli-  F.  ANGELL. 
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A  Review  of  the  Systems  of  Ethics  founded  on  the  Theory  of 
Evolution.  By  C.  M.  WILLIAMS.  New  York  and  London,  Mao 
millan  &  Co.,  1893.  —  pp.  xv,  58 1, 

It  is  no  small  pleasure  to  the  student  of  moral  science  to  meet 
with  a  book  on  Ethics  by  an  American  author  which  is  neither  an 
attempt  to  reduce  the  most  abstruse  and  complex  branch  of  philo- 
sophical inquiry  to  the  capacity  of  the  youthful  mind,  nor  yet  an 
effort  to  bring  a  priori  systems  of  speculation  to  the  support  of  the 
supposed  interests  of  theological  dogmas  and  the  rules  of  conven- 
tional morality.  But  the  work  before  us  has  more  than  those 
negative  advantages  to  entitle  it  to  a  favorable  consideration,  for 
we  find  in  it  many  of  the  more  important  and  interesting  ethical 
problems  discussed  impartially  and  carefully,  while  the  author 
approaches  the  subject  not  only  in  a  genuinely  philosophic  spirit, 
but  also  with  all  the  aid  which  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
methods  and  results  of  modern  scientific  investigation  can  lend  to 
its  elucidation.  Since  the  appearance  of  Alexander's  Moral  Order 
and  Progress  we  have  had  no  ethical  treatise  in  the  English  language 
showing  such  an  acute  power  of  analyzing  moral  ideas,  and  such 
a  firm  grasp  of  the  influence  of  the  results  of  modern  science  in 
reforming  and  modifying  ethical  and  sociological  beliefs. 

The  first  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  summarizing  of  the 
views  of  those  writers  whose  ethical  systems  have  been  mainly 
determined,  or  at  least  strongly  affected,  by  their  acceptance  of  the 
doctrine  of  evolution.  In  most  cases  there  are  copious  extracts 
from  the  author  treated  of ;  and  always  the  synopsis  is  accurate  and 
sufficiently  full  to  give  a  fair  presentation  of  the  theory  in  question. 
This  part  of  the  book  will  of  course  be  of  special  interest  to  such 
readers  as  have  not  had  the  time  or  the  opportunity  for  studying  for 
themselves  the  more  recent  works  on  moral  philosophy  ;  and  the 
accounts  here  given  of  the  works  of  foreign  authors,  such  as  Rolph, 
Hoffding,  and  Carneri,  may  do  something  to  draw  the  attention  of 
those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  ethical  and  sociological  questions 
to  the  progress  which  has  been  made  toward  a  sound  moral  phi- 
losophy by  continental  scholars.  It  is  in  ethics  and  psychology, 
rather  than  in  metaphysics,  that  the  philosophical  activity  of  the 
present  day  is  being  manifested ;  and  so  closely  are  sociological  and 
economic  questions  bound  up  with  ethical  considerations  that  even 
those  whose  interests  are  mainly  practical  rather  than  speculative 
cannot  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  the  light  which  the  application  of 
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scientific  results  has  cast  upon  the  origin  and  growth  of  human 
morality. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  second  division  of  the  book  that  we  turn 
with  most  interest,  for  in  it  is  contained  the  author's  original  contri- 
bution to  a  theory  of  Evolutionary  Ethics.  The  subject  as  a  whole 
is  not  treated  exhaustively ;  and  at  times  the  arguments  are  some- 
what intricate,  while  the  conclusion  is  not  always  so  clearly  set  forth 
as  might  be  desired.  But  such  questions  as  are  discussed  are 
examined  with  thoroughness,  and  there  is  no  slurring  over  of  the 
difficulties  involved.  The  criticism  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  a 
teleological  conception  of  the  universe  is  admirable,  but  the  reason- 
ing employed  would  perhaps  justify  a  more  definite  rejection  of  such 
a  conception  than  is  here  deduced.  The  summing  up  of  the  results 
of  the  investigation  is  thus  given  :  "  We  have  found  in  nature  only 
variables,  no  constant  and  invariable  factor,  no  independent  one 
according  to  which  the  others  vary  ;  we  have  found  no  cause  that 
was  not  also  an  effect ;  that  is,  we  have  discovered  nothing  but  a 
chain  of  phenomena  bearing  constant  relations  to  each  other,  no 
causes  except  in  this  sense"  (p.  339).  At  the  same  time  it  is  stated 
with  regard  to  so-called  transcendental  causes  that  we  have  no  proof 
of  their  existence,  but  likewise  no  proof  of  their  non-existence.  But 
if  it  be  true  that  we  find  in  the  universe  only  causes  and  effects  in 
the  sense  of  what  Hume  calls  the  "  constant  conjunction  "  of  phe- 
nomena, may  we  not  say  that  the  non-existence  of  the  transcendental 
cause  is  proved  in  the  only  way  in  which  such  proof  is  conceivable  ? 
If  to  find  the  sum  of  preexisting  conditions  is  the  sufficient  explana- 
tion, and  the  only  possible  explanation,  of  any  event,  does  not  reason 
demand  the  elimination  of  any  reference  to  extra-natural  influences? 

The  chapter  on  Egoism  and  Altruism  may  be  profitably  compared 
with  Mr.  Spencer's  treatment  of  the  same  subject  in  the  Data  of 
Ethics.  The  cautious  and  somewhat  tentative  derivation  of  altruistic 
from  egoistic  feeling  is  worth  careful  study.  The  examples  cited  of 
the  apparent  emergence  of  altruistic  affections  in  the  lower  animals 
are  very  well  chosen,  and  there  is  commendable  moderation  shown 
in  the  use  that  is  made  of  them. 

Evolutionary  ethical  systems  are  oftener  optimistic  than  pessi- 
mistic, and  the  work  under  review  is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
Society,  we  are  assured,  is,  slowly  indeed  but  surely,  progressing 
toward  a  state  of  equilibrium  which  shall  be  "  perfect  though  not 
absolute,"  that  is,  a  state  which,  though  it  does  not  involve  the 
absolute  happiness  of  all  individuals,  yet  implies  the  reduction  of 
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pain  to  a  minimum  through  the  increasing  care  and  sympathetic 
feeling  of  society,  and  also  the  corresponding  increase  of  ethical 
pleasure.  It  can  hardly  be  admitted,  however,  that  this  rose-colored 
outlook  over  the  future  of  humanity  is  quite  justified  by  the  facts 
and  tendencies  cited  by  the  author.  For  example,  the  statement 
that  "  the  severity  of  the  struggle  for  existence  is  increased  in  the 
social  state  and  grows  with  the  growth  of  society  "  is  pronounced  to 
be  "  erroneous  "  (p.  507).  And  in  evidence  of  this  we  are  told  that 
"  the  evils  of  competition  in  human  society  are  not  greater ;  they  are 
simply  more  evident  to  human  beings  than  the  evils  elsewhere  in 
nature.  The  tragedies  of  the  woods  are  bloody  but  short  ;  death 
puts  a  speedy  end  to  sufferings,  and  the  earth  quickly  hides  the 
victims.  In  society,  on  the  other  hand,  cooperation  preserves  not 
only  the  aged  and  feeble,  the  deformed  and  idiotic,  of  the  more 
privileged  classes,  it  even  suffices  to  enable  the  most  miserable  to 
drag  out  a  forlorn  existence  somewhat  longer.  It  forbids  the  mother 
who  finds  her  child  a  burden  simply  to  leave  it  by  the  roadside  as 
the  savage  mother  does,  and  it  will  give  a  penny  or  two  against 
starvation,  when  it  will  not  bestow  enough  for  comfort."  But  does 
not  the  child  of  the  "civilized"  mother,  who  allows  it  to  drag  on  a 
half-starved  existence  or  to  perish  slowly  from  want  of  proper  care, 
suffer  far  more  than  the  savage  babe  who  is  deprived  of  life  at  one 
blow  ?  The  former  child  suffers  the  more  just  because  modern 
society  will  not  permit  its  brutal  parent  to  have  recourse  to  the  ruder 
method  of  getting  rid  of  it.  So  with  the  idiot  and  the  hopelessly 
diseased  ;  our  very  care  of  them  prolongs  their  sufferings.  Moreover, 
civilized  society  introduces  social  inequalities  unknown  to  the  savage, 
and  if  the  fortunate  ones  of  our  modern  communities  know  pleasures 
of  which  their  primitive  ancestors  were  ignorant,  the  condition  of 
our  paupers,  criminals,  and  outcasts  is  probably  far  more  pitiable  — 
there  is  certainly  a  far  greater  consciousness  of  suffering  than  is  the 
case  with  the  lower  animals  or  with  savages.  So,  too,  when  we  are 
told  that  there  is  no  danger  to  the  future  of  the  human  race  through 
overcrowding  because,  "  the  fittest  will  survive  ;  and  the  fittest  will 
be  those  who  perceive  the  evils  of  overcrowding  and  take  active 
measures  to  avoid  it,"  we  must  retort  that  experience  points  to  the 
probability  that  the  more  prolific  races  and  families  will  tend  to 
perpetuate  themselves,  and  that  it  seems  likely  that  those  families, 
whose  members  from  conscientious  motives  shall  abstain  from 
marriage  or  shall  produce  few  children,  will  die  out.  Why  should  not 
insanitary  overcrowding  and  a  consequent  gradual  decline  in  human 
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strength  be  a  result  of  those  forces  of  our  modern  civilization  which 
tend  more  and  more  to  the  bringing  together  of  great  masses  of  our 
population  within  small  areas  ?  Moreover,  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
more  our  sympathetic  impulses  lead  us  to  assist  the  unfortunate  in 
place  of  leaving  them  to  their  fate,  the  more  do  we  assist  the  survival 
of  the  unfit.  And  it  is  at  least  conceivable  that  this  process  might 
continue  to  such  an  extent  as  to  result  in  the  gradual  deterioration 
of  the  race.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  evolution  is  by  no  means 
"careful  of  the  type." 

The  criticism  of  Theological  ethics  might  well  have  been  omitted. 
The  immoral  side  of  the  Old  Testament  teachings  has  been  so  often 
pointed  out  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  once  more  to  slay  the  slain. 
After  all,  it  is  not  so  remarkable  that  certain  ancient  Hebrew  writers 
should  have  advocated  actions  and  praised  feelings  that  we  now 
condemn,  as  that  so  many  of  their  moral  judgments  should  be  such 
as  still  commend  themselves  to  the  most  rigidly  scientific  moralists 
of  our  own  day.  So  with  Christian  ethics  ;  if  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  has  an  immoral  side,  it  has  a  moral  side  as  well  ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  it  has  as  often  led  to  a  recognition  of  the 
"  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin  "  as  to  the  taking  away  of  the  sense  of 
moral  responsibility.  In  any  case,  the  discussion  of  such  questions 
must  be  undertaken  in  a  perfectly  dispassionate  and  unbiassed  spirit, 
if  we  are  to  get  from  it  a  right  estimate  of  the  ethical  significance 
of  Theology  in  general  or  of  Christianity  in  particular.  For  such 
a  purpose,  perhaps,  the  times  are  not  yet  ripe.  £  RITCHIE 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Beitrdge  zur  Kenntniss  der  Farbenblindheit.     II.     A.  KIRSCH- 
MANN.     Phil.  Stud.,  VIII,  pp.  402-429. 

The  author's  conclusions  may  be  summarized  as  follows  :  (i)  No 
one  has  ever  seen  light  of  one  wave-length.  (2)  No  conclusion 
may  be  drawn  from  the  mixture  of  the  colors  of  a  dispersion- 
spectrum  as  regards  an  exceptional  position  of  certain  wave- 
lengths. (3)  Purple  is  a  component  of  white  light,  on  the  same 
level  as  any  other  color-quality.  (4)  Not  only  are  spectral  colors 
not  perfectly  pure  :  they  are  not  equally  pure  in  the  same  spectrum. 
[Criticism  of  the  color-triangle  construction.]  (5)  Definition  of 
normal  and  color-blind  vision.  (6)  Vision  is  achromatic,  dichro- 
matic, or  polychromatic.  [Criticism  of  Helmholtz.]  (7)  For  poly- 
chromates  no  universally  valid  distinction  of  ground-sensations  or 
primary  valences  can  be  made.  (8)  Not  all  polychromates  are 
normal.  (9)  There  are  various  modes  of  transition  from  normal 
polychromatism  to  pure  dichromatism  :  not  every  case  of  anomalous 
polychromatism  presents  such  a  transition-mode.  (10)  Dichroma- 
tism does  not  display  any  constant  preference  in  the  matter  of  its 
two  ground-colors,  (n)  There  may  be  wanting  the  sensibility  to 
any  particular  spectral  quality,  in  dichromatism  and  polychromatism  : 
there  may  be  a  transference  of  complementarism.  (12)  The  '  neutral 
line '  of  color-blindness  does  not  always  by  any  means  lie  where  it 
should,  according  to  the  ground-color  theories.  [Illustrations  from 
ten  cases.]  E  B  T 
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Beitrdge  zur  Psychologie  des  Zeitsinnes.     II.     E.  MEUMANN. 
Phil.  Stud.,  IX,  pp.  264-306. 

Psychological  conditions  of  the  comparison  of  time-intervals,  (i)  For 
intervals  up  to  half  a  second  the  limiting  stimuli  are  dominant  in 
consciousness  ;  for  longer  intervals,  the  time  between  them.  (2)  The 
temporal  content  is  in  the  first  case  the  succession  of  sensations, 
in  the  second  the  duration  of  the  processes  which  run  their  course 
between  the  sensation-pairs.  (3)  The  apprehension  of  least  inter- 
vals is  usually  rhythmical,  (4)  And  rhythm  is,  in  part  at  least,  an 
aesthetic  factor.  (5)  The  difference  between  perception-time  and 
memory-time  only  exists  for  the  longer  intervals.  (6)  There  occur 
constant  differences  in  the  attentional  adaptation,  for  different  lengths 
of  intervals.  §  i.  Dependence  of  temporal  estimation  on  the  intensity 
and  the  change  of  intensity  of  the  limiting  sensations.  Apparatus. 
Experiments.  Results,  (i)  The  influence  of  intensity  is  not  due 
(to  any  great  extent)  to  alteration  of  the  limiting  sensational-dura- 
tion, nor  to  association,  nor  to  general  phenomena  of  the  attention. 
Rather  must  the  question  of  rhythmic  time-apprehension  be  examined 
for  itself.  (2)  There  exists,  under  certain  conditions,  an  elementary 
relationship  of  the  rhythmical  impression  :  the  same  rhythmical 
expression  may  arise  from  the  most  diverse  causes,  when  likeness 
and  difference  of  the  impressions  remain  analogous.  This  helps  to 
explain  the  dependence  of  temporal  estimation  or  change  of  intensity 
and  quality.  Perhaps  subjective  accentuation  is  the  attentional 
fact,  which  mediates  between  the  two.  E  B  T 


Rhythm.    THADDEUS  L.  BOLTON.    Am.  J.  Ps.,  VI,  2,  pp.  146-2 1 7. 

The  object  of  this  investigation,  carried  on  in  the  laboratory  of 
Clark  University,  was  first,  to  determine  "  what  the  mind  does  with  a 
series  of  simple  auditory  impressions  in  which  there  is  absolutely  no 
change  of  intensity,  pitch,  quality,  or  time-interval " ;  and  second,  to 
find  what  effect  upon  the  rhythmical  grouping  is  brought  about  by 
regular  variations  with  respect  to  time-interval  or  intensity  of  the 
sounds  in  the  series.  The  sounds  used  were  telephone  clicks  pro- 
duced in  an  induction  circuit  by  breaks  in  a  constant  primary  circuit. 
These  clicks  form  a  more  uniform  series  than  was  obtained  in  the 
experiments  of  Dietze  or  of  Angell  and  Pierce.  The  chief  results  of 
the  work  may  be  stated  in  the  author's  words  :  "  In  a  series  of 
auditory  impressions  any  regularly  recurrent  impression  which  is 
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different  from  the  rest  subordinates  the  other  impressions  to  it  in 
such  a  way  that  they  fall  together  in  groups.  If  the  recurrent  differ- 
ence is  one  of  intensity,  the  strongest  impression  comes  first  in  the 
group.  ...  If  the  recurrent  difference  is  one  of  duration,  the 
longest  impression  comes  last.  .  .  .  When  the  impressions  are  uni- 
form in  length  and  intensity,  the  mind  enforces  a  grouping  by 
giving  fictitious  values  'to  the  impressions,  generally  with  respect  to 
intensity,  but  sometimes  with  respect  to  duration.  At  the  rate  .795 
sec.  the  mind  intensifies  every  other  sound,  so  that  the  series  is 
grouped  by  2.  .  .  .  The  second  sound  in  the  group  is  subordinated 
to  the  first.  At  the  rate  .460  sec.  the  mind  finds  it  easy  to  group  a 
series  of  auditory  impressions  by  three,  by  intensifying  the  first 
greatly  and  the  second  slightly.  .  .  .  More  than  three  degrees  of 
intensity  do  not  appear  together  in  the  order  of  their  intensities  in  a 
series.  In  grouping  by  four,  which  takes  place  generally  at  the  rate 
.307  sec.,  the  mind  accents  the  first  strongly  and  the  second  slightly." 
Muscular  movements  accompanying  the  series  are  regarded  by  the 
writer  as  the  condition,  not  the  result,  of  the  rhythmical  grouping. 
A  general  principle  of  rhythm  is  stated  as  follows  :  "  The  conception 
of  a  rhythm  demands  a  perfectly  regular  sequence  of  impressions 
within  the  limits  of  about  i.o  sec.  and  o.i  sec.  A  member  of  the 
sequence  may  contain  one  or  more  simple  impressions.  If  there  are 
a  number  of  impressions,  they  may  stand  in  any  order  of  arrange- 
ment, or  even  in  a  state  of  confusion  [?],  but  each  member  of  the 
sequence  must  be  exactly  the  same  in  the  arrangement  of  its 
elements."  MARGARET  WASHBURN. 

Einige     Versuche    mit    der     Wundcrscheibe.       P.    GRUTZNER. 
Pfliiger's  Arch.,  LV,  9  and  10,  pp.  508-520. 

The  various  forms  of  the  stroboscope  ;  two  types  of  construction. 

(1)  A  projection  arrangement,  similar  to  that  devised  by  Uchatius. 

(2)  Color-mixture,  with  an  apparatus  resembling  Purkinje's  Phorolyt. 

(3)  Contrast-effects  with  the  stroboscope.      (4)  Apperceptive  com- 
pletion of  defective  stroboscopic  presentations.  E  B  T 

La  connaissance  de  phenomdnes  nouveaux.     B.  BOURDON.     Rev. 
Phil.,  XVIII,  12,  pp.  629-631. 

Lalande's  explanation  of  paramnesia  is  on  a  level  with  explanation 
by  metempsychosis.  Experiments  show  'recognition,'  (i)  with 
partial  resemblance ;  and  (2)  in  the  case  of  entirely  '  new '  presenta- 
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tions.  Recognition  consists  in  a  sort  of  feeling  (sentiment)  ;  it  is 
found  where  the  attention  is  forced  by  interest,  or  where  the  act  of 
apperception  is  rapid  and  forcible.  E  B  T 

Les    laboratoires  de  psychologic    experimental  en   Allemagne. 
V.  HENRI.     Rev.  Phil.,  XVIII,  12,  pp.  608-622. 

Contains  a  long  description  of  Wundt's  Institute,  and  an  account 
of  researches  at  present  in  progress  (pp.  608-618)  :  followed  by 
briefer  notices  of  the  Gb'ttingen  (pp.  618-621),  Bonn  (pp.  621,  622), 
and  Berlin  (p.  622)  laboratories.  E  B  T 

On  the  Discrimination  of  Groups  of  Rapid  Clicks.  T.  J.  BOLTON. 
Am.  J.  Ps.,  V,  3,  pp.  294-311. 

As  the  result  of  some  2,500  observations,  it  was  found  that  a 
difference  of  one  click  in  a  group  of  ten  could  be  noticed  when  the 
clicks  were  given  at  the  rate  of  133  per  second,  and  a  difference  of 
one  in  nine  when  the  rate  was  153  per  second.  No  clicks  dropped 
out  of  consciousness  in  groups  of  eight  or  nine  given  at  the  rate  of 
153  per  second.  Increase  in  the  number  of  clicks  in  a  group  did 
not  diminish  the  discreteness  of  the  clicks.  ^  -g  pILLSBURY 

Statistics  of  Dreams.     M.  W.  CALKINS.     Am.  J.  Ps.,  V,  3,  pp. 

3H-343- 

This  article  is  based  on  the  records  of  375  dreams  of  two  observers, 
covering  a  period  of  seven  or  eight  weeks.  The  course  of  dreams 
was  largely  determined  by  association,  though  often  altered  by  the 
intrusion  of  new  perceptions.  The  dreams  reproduced  the  objects 
and  events  of  perception  and  vivid  imagination  of  the  waking  life. 
The  objects  of  the  will,  emotions,  and  thought,  were  not  reproduced 
unless  also  objects  of  perception.  Many  illusions  occurred  in 
dreams,  some  of  which  were  recognized  as  such  while  dreaming. 
Several  instances  of  seeming  prevision  were  noticed,  but  none  that 
could  not  be  explained  from  their  connection  with  the  waking  life. 

W.  B.  P. 

On  the  Pressure   Sense  of  the  Drum  of  the  Ear  and  Facial 
Vision.     F.  B.  DRESSLER.     Am.  J.  Ps.,  V,  3,  pp.  344-351. 

Numerous  observations  proved  that  the  drum  of  the  ear  was  not 
sufficiently  sensitive  to  changes  in  the  pressure  of  the  air  to  sense 
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changes  caused  by  the  approach  of  an  object.  Observers  blind- 
folded could  distinguish  changes  in  the  character  of  a  screen  placed 
before  the  face.  When  the  face  was  covered  and  the  ears  left 
open,  this  ability  was  not  diminished.  When  the  ears  were  stopped 
and  the  face  exposed,  this  ability  was  entirely  lost.  Introspection 
on  the  part  of  the  observers  indicates  that  the  judgments  were  based 
upon  changes  in  the  character  of  sounds  from  beyond  the  screen. 

W.  B.  P. 

On  the  Reaction  Time  when  the  Stimulus  is  applied  to  the 
Reacting  Hand.  J.  F.  REIGART  and  E.  C.  SANFORD.  Am.  J.  Ps., 
v>  3,  PP-  35I-355-* 

Exner  was  led  to  believe  that  the  reaction  time  was  io<r  longer 
when  the  stimulus  was  applied  to  the  reacting  hand  than  when 
applied  to  the  other.  Some  500  experiments  made  in  the  psycho- 
logical laboratory  at  Clark  University  show  that  the  reaction  time 
is  practically  the  same,  whether  the  stimulus  is  applied  to  one  hand 
or  the  other.  W  B  P 

Experiments  upon  Physiological  Memory  by  Means  of  the 
Interference  of  Associations.  J.  A.  BERGSTROM.  Am.  J.  Ps.,  V,  3, 
PP-  356-369. 

The  experiments  consisted  in  sorting  a  pack  of  different  kinds  of 
cards,  as  indicated  by  a  word  or  a  picture,  into  piles  of  the  different 
kinds.  After  the  cards  had  once  been  sorted  with  the  piles  in  a 
certain  order,  a  longer  time  was  required  to  sort  them  with  a  different 
arrangement  of  the  piles.  This  interference  from  the  previously 
formed  associations  decreased  rapidly  during  the  first  eight  seconds, 
afterwards  more  slowly,  vanishing  entirely  in  less  than  twenty-four 

hours'  W.  B.  P. 

A  New  Instrument  for  Weber 's  Law ;  with  Indications  of  a 
Law  of  Sense  Memory.  J.  H.  LEUBA.  Am.  J.  Ps.,  V,  3,  pp.  370- 
384- 

The  method  consists  in  a  classification  of  artificial  stars  into  groups 
separated  from  each  other  by  equal  magnitudes.  The  changes  in 
the  magnitudes  of  the  stars  were  made  by  means  of  an  episkotister 
increasing  in  darkening  value  from  circumference  to  centre.  The 
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results  show  a  fairly  close  agreement  with  the  requirements  of 
Weber's  Law.  A  tendency  was  noticed  to  displace  the  stimulus  in 
memory  toward  the  mean  value  of  all  the  stimuli  given.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  this  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  new  law  of  sense  memory. 

W.  B.  P. 

ETHICAL. 

The  Relation  of  Ethics  to  Jurisprudence.     J.  G.  HIDDEN.     Int. 
J.  K,  IV,  2,  pp.  133-160. 

As  defined  by  Holland,  the  antithesis  between  Ethics  and  Juris- 
prudence is  that  between  an  ideal  recognized  by  the  individual,  and 
a  standard  imposed  by  sovereign  power.  While  the  two  standards 
are  often  distinct,  there  are  cases  where  tkey  are  identical.  To 
emphasize  the  spheres  of  law  and  ethics  as  separate,  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  there  is  no  connection  between  them.  Ethical  forces 
may  modify  the  original  data  of  the  problem  of  law.  The  sovereign 
power  is  not  a  force  operating  in  a  closed  sphere.  For  the  analytical 
jurists,  sovereignty  is  an  ultimate  fact,  but  this  cannot  satisfy  the 
political  philosopher.  Although  all  attempts  to  fortify  sovereignty 
by  social  contract  theories  have  failed,  these  attempts  indicate  the 
felt  need  of  some  basis  for  it.  Sovereignty  is  not  always  the  creator 
of  law.  The  material  of  law  is  custom.  Some  customs  have,  indeed, 
no  ethical  significance,  but  others  have,  and  through  these  law  has 
at  its  source  important  ethical  relations.  The  ethical  worth  a  cus- 
tom may  have  possessed  is  conserved  when  the  custom  becomes  law. 
Sovereignty  can  never  alter  the  nature  of  that  which  is  essentially 
right  or  wrong.  The  analytical  school  admits  the  ethical  relations  of 
law  in  the  science  of  legislation.  In  Equity,  law  as  it  ought  to  be  is 
contrasted  with  law  as  it  is.  The  existence  of  equity  indicates  claims 
of  justice  outside  of,  or  opposed  to,  existent  law,  while  the  fact  of 
equity  decisions  being  incorporated  in  statute  law  indicates  a  transfer 
of  ethical  principles  into  the  body  of  positive  law.  Decisions  with- 
out precedent  are  based  directly  upon  right  and  justice  —  an  appeal 
to  universal  ethical  law.  Ethics  checks  legislation  as  a  source  of 
law.  Law  reform  is  due  to  a  conflict  between  the  positive  law  and 
a  feeling  of  right,  which  feeling  is  an  ethical  force.  International 
law  is  founded  on  principles  whose  sanction  is  purely  ethical.  The 
appeal  must  be  to  generally  recognized  principles  of  equity  and 
justice.  T.  W.  TAYLOR,  JR. 
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La  logique  sociale  du  sentiment.     G.  TARDE.     Rev.  Ph.,  XVIII, 

12,  pp.   561-594. 

The  political  economist  does  not  take  account  of  the  feelings  of  the 
heart,  but  these,  nevertheless,  play  a  most  important  role  in  human 
life.  The  heart  of  society  is  like  a  piano  which  from  time  to  time 
gets  out  of  tune,  and  requires  the  religious  or  social  reformer  to  set 
it  right  again.  The  ideal  of  Benthamism,  to  increase  the  sum  of 
pleasures  and  to  diminish  that  of  pains,  neglects  the  qualitative 
differences  of  pleasures  and  pains,  which  are  quite  capable  of 
outweighing  quantitative  differences.  The  true  end  of  conduct  is 
to  increase  the  sum  of  kindly  feelings  and  to  diminish  that  of 
malicious  feelings.  Now  even  in  the  barbarian  and  savage  epochs, 
where  the  social  group  consisted  merely  of  a  clan  or  a  horde,  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  members  of  the  group  were  as  cordial  and 
fraternal  as  their  relations  to  strangers  were  cruel  and  ferocious. 
As  the  social  unit  became  larger  and  larger,  the  corresponding 
social  system  of  feelings  became  at  once  extended,  complicated,  and 
consolidated.  The  goal  of  human  development  seems  to  be  a 
maximum  of  love  and  a  minimum  of  hatred.  This  general  view 
is  explained  at  length  by  the  author  and  illustrated  with  constant 
references  to  well-known  historical  facts.  T?  * 


METAPHYSICAL   AND    EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 

Zttr  Frage   tiber  die   Freiheit   des    Willens   (Erster    Artikel), 
N.   SWEREFF.     V.  f.  w.  Ph.,  XVII,  4,  pp.  476-489. 

The  chief  difficulty  arises  from  the  improper  formulation  of 
the  question.  Habitually,  the  Free  Will  is  described  as  exempt 
from  the  law  of  Causality,  and  so  inner  Freedom  is  defined  through 
opposition  to  Necessity.  It  is  not  made  clear  what  this  opposition  is. 
If  Necessity,  understood  in  the  sense  of  conformity  to  Law,  is 
Unfreedom,  Freedom  must  be  anarchy.  But  nothing  real  corresponds 
to  this  condition.  It  is  clear  no  one  ever  so  understood  the  Freedom 
of  the  Will.  Its  warmest  defenders  would  disclaim  such  freedom. 
The  error  lies  in  the  opposition  of  Freedom  and  Necessity.  They 
are  incommensurable.  The  concept  of  Freedom  arises  on  the 
ground  of  inner  experience  and  serves  as  definition  for  psychical 
condition.  The  concept  of  Necessity  is  a  means  of  measuring  the 
temporal  relations  of  external  phenomena.  Both  concepts  charac- 
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terize  different  sides  of  phenomena,  and  so  cannot  contradict,  much 
less  negate,  one  another.  Habitually,  authors  (e.g.,  Schopenhauer) 
have  pointed  out  the  error  in  their  opposition,  but  have  themselves 
relapsed  into  similar  errors.  Schopenhauer  makes  Freedom  consist 
in  Being,  not  in  Activity.  What  is  properly  an  act,  is  made  a  quality 
of  an  unchangeable  essence. 

Another  formulation  is  the  'liberum  arbitrium  indifferentiae.' 
This  does  not  differ  from  the  first  formulation.  It  means  the 
indifferent  or  unmotived  choice  of  actions,  which  is  a  '  contradictio 
in  adjecto.'  Free  Will  is  further  defined  as  '  self-determination.' 
But  how  does  this  happen  ?  If  in  consequence  of  a  motive  the 
Will  is  subject  to  the  principle  of  causality.  If  not,  the  Will  is 
anarchistic.  Free  Will  is  sometimes  described  as  an  inner  creative 
act.  But  what  precedes  this  secret  act?  Either  it  has  an  inner 
ground,  and  so  is  conditioned  ;  or  it  is  absolutely  accidental,  and  all 
attempt  at  explanation  is  given  up.  The  source  of  error  lies  in  the 
modern  formulation  of  the  causal  principle  or  ground  as  "force 
which  is  the  source  of  phenomena."  This  Force  is  not  the  final 
solution  of  the  question.  Does  the  force  act  without  occasion  ? 
We  shall  try  to  show  that  the  concept  of  Freedom,  kept  within 
natural  limits,  contains  nothing  irrational.  T  ^  LEIGHTON 


Zur  Kritik  der  historischen  Methode.     E.  WACHLER.     V.  f .  w. 
Ph.,  XVII,  4,  pp.  490-499. 

History  is  generally  regarded  as  a  science  dealing  with  objective 
facts  which  it  sets  in  their  causal  connection.  But  objective  infor- 
mation is  impossible.  For  the  historian's  material  consists  chiefly 
of  subjective  views  of  the  events  he  deals  with.  Again,  every 
exponent  of  a  past  supplies  motives  for  the  actions  he  describes. 
Consequently,  the  material  can  be  construed  only  ideally.  Again, 
personalities  are  dealt  with  in  history.  Their  valuations  are  given, 
and  these  valuations  are  always  subjective.  In  fact,  each  one  tests 
an  entire  historical  period  from  his  own  ethical  or  other  standpoint, 
and  this,  again,  depends  on  his  place  and  education.  Our  postulates 
are  not  objectively  valid,  and  we  never  restate  anything  without 
falsifying  it.  If  science  be  the  complete  statement  of  a  causal 
process,  then  history  is  hardly  a  science.  T  ^  LEIGHTON 
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Lancienne  et  les  nouvelles  geometries.  —  I.  L '  espace  rfel  est-il 
Vespace  eudidien  ?  J.  DELBGEUF.  Rev.  Phil.,  XVIII,  n,  pp.  449- 
484. 

The  article  is  intended  to  show  that  real  space  (A)  has  nothing  in 
common  with  Euclidean  space  (B)  but  the  name.  Their  differences 
are  as  follows:  (i)  B  is  homogeneous,  i.e.,  admits  of  similar  figures 
differing  only  in  size.  A  is  heterogeneous  ;  the  nature  of  figures  in 
it  depends  on  their  absolute  magnitudes,  as  well  as  on  their  propor- 
tions. In  real  space  and  time  things  differ  according  as  they  occupy 
different  positions  in  them,  and  homogeneous  space  is  abstracted 
from  the  heterogeneous  real  space.  (2)  B  is  everywhere  identical  with 
itself:  A  is  not, — for  every  figure  is  changed  as  soon  as  it  changes 
its  place.  (3)  B  is  invariable ;  A  is  continually  changing.  (4)  A 
exists,  and  is  coherent ;  B  does  not  exist,  and  is  contradictory.  If, 
e.  g.,  there  are  two  spheres,  the  one  indefinitely  large  and  the  other 
indefinitely  small,  the  latter  may  be  contained  in  the  former  an 
indefinite  number  of  times  ;  and  yet,  in  virtue  of  their  similarity,  a 
part  of  the  smaller  must  correspond  to  each  part  of  the  larger. 
Hence  also  B  does  not  admit  of  atoms,  nor  of  sound  and  color 
theories  based  on  wave-lengths,  for  the  character  of  the  sound  and 
color  depends  on  the  absolute  length  of  vibration.  In  short,  if 
infinite  divisibility  were  real,  no  science  would  be  possible.  (5)  A  is 
conceived  of  as  unbounded ;  B  always  as  finite,  as  finite  and  limited 
as  one  pleases.  For  its  homogeneity  involves  its  infinite  divisibility, 
and  serves  every  purpose  of  an  infinity  of  extent.  (6)  A  is  continu- 
ous, while  in  B  gaps  and  holes  may  be  made.  (7)  B  is  penetrable, 
and  admits  of  innumerable  figures  in  the  same  place  ;  A  is  impene- 
trable, once  it  is  occupied.  B,  then,  is  an  imaginary  space,  and 
exists  only  as  universal  conceptions  do,  in  the  human  spirit.  It  is 
simple,  because  it  is  the  result  of  a  simplification  ;  it  is  only  as  a 
theoretical  abstraction,  e.  g.,  that  a  ray  of  light  travels  in  a  straight 
line,  —  its  actual  course  depends  on  the  medium  through  which  it 
passes. — To  clench  his  argument,  and  to  show  the  impossibility  of 
identifying  the  space  we  live  in  with  the  Euclidean  space,  in  which 
relative  proportions  are  all-important  and  absolute  magnitudes  do  not 
matter,  Professor  Delboeuf,  referring  to  his  lecture  on  "  Megamicros," 
supposes  all  the  geometrical  dimensions  of  our  planet  to  have  been 
reduced  by  one  half,  and  points  out,  very  ingeniously,  how  this 
would  affect  the  physical  characteristics  of  life.  The  conclusion  of 
the  whole  is,  that  "  homogeneity  remains  the  exclusive  and  character- 
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istic  property  of  geometrical  space,  even  though  it  be  incompatible 
with  reality,  even  though  it  does  not  even  admit  of  being  conceived 
as  realized."  F  C  S  S 

La  rtpttition  et  le  temps.     Louis  WEBER.     Rev.  Ph.,  XVIII, 
9,  pp.  263-286. 

The  concept  of  repetition  unites  the  two  antithetical  concepts  of 
permanence  and  change.  Hence,  one  may  direct  one's  attention 
to  the  identical  elements  in  the  consecutive  phenomena,  or,  on  the 
contrary,  attend  to  differences  and  modifications.  The  identity  of 
phenomena  is  only  an  hypothetical  concept.  One  may  postulate  the 
identity  of  two  phenomena,  and  admit  that  the  same  phenomenon 
may  occur  twice  ;  this  we  shall  call  'integral  repetition.'  So  far  as 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  diversity  of  phenomena,  which  cannot  be  abso- 
lute, but  rather  implies  a  certain  unity,  one  may  form  an  antinomical 
concept,  suppose  a  combination  of  identical  and  non-identical  ele- 
ments, and  thus  form  the  notion  of  a  phenomenon  repeated  with 
alteration,  i.e.,  with  progressive  modification  of  the  phenomenon 
in  the  course  of  repetition.  We  shall  designate  this  concept  and 
the  principle  involved  as  the  concept  and  the  principle  of  '  altering 
repetition.'  The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  show  the  relations 
which  unite  the  concepts  of  repetition,  defined  as  above,  with  the 
concept  of  time,  and  to  make  it  appear  that,  whichever  point  of  view 
one  adopts,  one  is  led  to  conceive  of  time  under  one  of  two  essen- 
tially different  aspects.  (i)  'Integral  repetition.'  The  science  of 
the  'phenomenon-in-itself,'  i.e.,  of  external  nature,  depends  for  the 
most  part  on  this  principle  :  phenomena  admit  of  repetition  without 
alteration.  While  necessarily  an  assumption  to  start  with,  this 
principle  finds  itself  justified  by  the  steady  growth  of  the  physical 
sciences.  As  regards  the  concept  of  time  which  corresponds,  it  is 
evident  that  a  phenomenon  capable  of  integral  repetition  bears  to 
duration  only  the  relation  of  content  to  that  which  contains.  Time 
is  inert  with  regard  to  it,  is  a  void  and  homogeneous  medium.  That 
which  distinguishes  time  as  medium  from  space  is  only  the  fact  that 
it  has  but  a  single  dimension.  This  concept  of  time  is  no  more 
an  illusion  than  the  concept  of  integral  repetition.  They  are  both 
necessary  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  the  science  of  '  phenomena- 
in-themselves.'  (2)  'Altering  repetition.'  We  have  hitherto  spoken 
of  a  single  mode  of  existence,  of  objective  existence,  or  existence-in- 
itself.  But  there  are  phenomena  which  exist  not  only  in  themselves, 
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but  also,  and  especially,  for  themselves,  viz.,  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness. It  remains  to  show  that  the  concept  of  repetition  which 
belongs  to  this  class  of  phenomena  is  necessarily  the  concept  of 
'  altering  repetition.'  Internal  experience  proves  this,  for  conscious- 
ness itself  would  be  impossible  without  change.  On  the  other  hand, 
internal  experience,  being  experience,  implies  permanence  as  well. 
Identity  united  throughout  with  diversity,  permanence  always  accom- 
panied by  change,  these  are  the  conditions  of  reflective  conscious- 
ness ;  hence  the  subject  cannot  consider  the  repetition  of  its  states 
under  any  other  aspect  than  that  of  change.  Indeed,  it  exists  for 
itself  only  by  reason  of  this  perpetual  transformation.  This  expresses 
the  principle  of  '  altering  repetition.'  What  does  the  concept  of  time 
become  from  this  point  of  view  ?  There  can  no  longer  be  any  ques- 
tion of  a  homogeneous,  unilinear  medium.  The  answer  is  to  be 
found  by  the  analysis  of  the  conditions  of  the  fact  of  consciousness, 
deduced  from  experience  in  general.  The  phenomenon  for  itself 
cannot  be  repeated  without  changing  and  finally  disappearing.  It 
follows  that  time,  the  order  of  succession  of  these  phenomena,  acts 
upon  them  immediately,  i.e.,  time  in  relation  to  them  is  an  active  and 
not  a  homogeneous  medium.  Psychology,  the  science  of  'ejects,' 
accommodates  itself  neither  to  integral  repetition  nor  to  geometrical 
time.  It  requires  'altering  repetition  '  and  psychological  time.  This 
second  mode  of  conceiving  time  marks  a  progress  of  intelligence 
toward  the  concrete.  It  does  not,  like  the  first,  shock  our  inti- 
mate sense  of  duration,  which  is  one  of  the  immediate  data  of 
consciousness.  - 


Automatism  and  Spontaneity.    EDMUND  MONTGOMERY.    Monist, 
IV,  i,  pp.  44-65. 

Since  Descartes,  the  problem  of  philosophy  has  been  to  harmonize 
our  power  of  influencing  events  in  the  external  world  with  the  other- 
wise necessitated  cour.se  of  nature.  It  must  be  admitted  that  our 
percepts  arise  from  some  power  inherent  in  ourselves.  The  entire 
world-realization  is  contained  in  our  own  conscious  content,  the 
activity  of  our  hidden  nature.  The  correct  analysis  of  our  conscious 
content  would  yield  a  true  and  complete  knowledge  of  nature.  This 
conscious  content  cannot  arise  within  the  body,  as  the  Idealists 
suppose,  for  the  body  arises  as  an  insignificant  part  of  the  conscious 
content.  The  conscious  content  arises  fluently  and  in  fragments 
as  the  activity  of  a  hidden  matrix.  This  inner  being  has  power  to 
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awaken  in  our  beholders  a  group  of  percepts  constituting  our  body, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  the  bearer  of  its  own  conscious  content.  It 
far  transcends  the  nature  both  of  what  we  call  our  body  and  our 
mind.  This  being  itself  is  neither  mental  nor  physical ;  both  mind 
and  body  are  merely  its  functional  activity.  It  is  more  permanent 
and  essential  than  either.  All  knowledge  of  motion,  both  in  our- 
selves and  in  nature,  is  symbolical.  It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  we 
can  know  no  more  of  activity  than  that  it  does  not  follow  purely 
mechanical  rules.  In  vain  has  science  labored  to  reduce  activity  to 
merely  mechanical  laws.  The  specific  indwelling  power,  possessed 
by  every  substance,  of  reacting  to  external  forces,  has  baffled  every 
attempt  at  a  purely  mechanical  explanation  of  nature.  The  more 
elaborate  the  form  of  matter,  the  more  complex  its  specific  mode 
of  reaction  to  external  impulse.  A  purely  mechanical  explanation 
would  leave  no  place  for  thoughts,  emotions,  and  volitions,  except 
as  a  useless  by-play  of  non-sentient  activity.  We  may  say,  then, 
that  the  activity  of  living  beings  is  an  activity  of  their  non-mental 
natures.  The  accompanying  molecular  motion  is  of  a  kind  far 
transcending  mere  mechanical  motion.  The  inter-dependence  or 
concomitance  of  conscious  states  with  activity,  either  volitional  or 
automatic,  results  from  their  being  manifestations  of  the  same  hidden 
nature.  The  conscious  state  is  one  form  of  the  activity  of  the  most 
essential  nature ;  the  bodily  activity  is  another  manifestation  of  the 
same  essential  nature.  In  the  spontaneous  activity  of  his  own  hidden 
being  consists  man's  freedom.  w  R  PILLSBURY. 

Labus   de   Vinconnais sable,   et   la    reaction   centre   la   science. 
A.  FOUILLEE.     Rev.  Phil.,  XVIII,  10,  pp.  337-365. 

There  are  three  attitudes  possible  towards  the  concept  of  an 
Unknowable.  First,  one  may  refuse  to  assert  either  existence  or 
non-existence  of  it.  Second,  one  may  deny  both  the  reality  and  the 
possibility  of  the  Unknowable.  Third,  one  may  maintain  it  to  be 
both  possible  and  real.  The  first,  or  purely  critical,  attitude  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  knowledge  has  an  objective  and  a  subjective 
limit :  an  objective  limit,  inasmuch  as  we  have  no  assurance  that 
reality  is  wholly  intelligible  either  for  us  or  for  any  consciousness ; 
a  subjective  limit,  since  a  part  of  our  conscious  content,  namely, 
feelings  and  volitions,  cannot  be  conceived  as  referring  to  anything 
external  to,  or  more  ultimate  than,  itself,  and  hence  cannot  be 
explained.  The  critical  thesis  may  therefore  be  summed  up  in  two 
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statements  :  first,  the  absolutely  or  objectively  unknowable  is  for 
us  nothing,  nothing  but  a  problem  without  an  answer ;  second,  the- 
relatively  unknowable  of  consciousness  and  will  is  subjectively  given 
to  us  as  a  constituent  of  our  reality. 

Those  who  deny  dogmatically  the  possibility  of  an  unknowable 
do  so  on  the  ground  that  it  is  absurd  to  assume  a  knowledge  of 
the  possibility  of  that  which  cannot  be  known.  But  there  is  no 
real  contradiction  here,  for  to  conceive  a  limit  to  knowledge  is  not 
to  overstep  that  limit. 

Thirdly,  there  are  philosophers  who  not  only  posit  an  unknowable, 
but  attempt  to  determine  its  relation  to  the  known.  Kant  furnishes 
the  best  example  of  this  abuse  of  the  conception,  when  he  calls  the 
noumena  causes  of  our  perceptions,  intelligible  entities,  etc.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  opens  the  way  for  a  skepticism  destructive  to  science 
by  his  dogmatic  denial  that  relations  hold  good  of  noumena,  and  that 
space  and  time,  and  consequently  change,  belong  to  things-in-them- 
selves.  Kant  forgets  that  in  our  changing  states  of  consciousness 
we  have  an  example  of  real  change  ;  for  however  representative  our 
perceptions  may  be  with  reference  to  external  things,  as  conscious 
states  they  are  precisely  what  they  seem,  and  their  relations  are  real. 

From  the  Kantian  doctrine  that  relation  and  thought  are  identical, 
Hegel  passed  to  the  statement  that  reality  and  thought  are  identical. 
Against  this  "  absolute  objectivism  "  M.  FouilMe  argues,  first,  that  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  all  reality  is  intelligible,  and  second,  that 
not  all  relations  are  forms  of  thought  proper ;  the  most  fundamental 
ones  are  sensitive  and  volitional.  Absolute  separation  and  absolute 
identification  of  thought  and  reality  are  alike  undemonstrable.  The 
only  defensible  attitude  towards  the  unknowable  is  purely  negative. 
We  may  posit  a  noumenal  world  existing  independently  of  all  rela- 
tions, but  in  so  far  as  we  claim  to  know  it,  it  does  not  exist.  "  The 
great  metaphysical  x  at  the  outskirts  of  the  objective  universe  being 
once  assumed,  let  us  beware  of  changing  our  hypothesis  into  a  thesis, 
and  of  setting  out  from  the  unknown  to  cast  suspicion  on  the  validity 
of  the  known."  MARGARET  WASHBURN. 

Heredity  'versus  Evolution.     THEODORE  GILMAN.     Monist,  IV, 
i,  pp.  80-98. 

A  survey  of  'the  theory  of  the  non-transmission  of  acquired 
character,  of  the  germ-plasm  and  the  continuity  of  life,  of  natural 
selection  and  the  rival  theories  of  evolution  and  special  creation/ 
and  a  few  conclusions  drawn  therefrom.  Evolution  is  a  theory  of 
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descent,  heredity  the  science  of  descent.  Weismann's  theory  of 
non-transmissibility  is  stated  in  contrast  to  the  opposite  theory  of  all 
the  Neo-Lamarckians.  A  quality,  to  be  transmitted,  must  be  inherent 
in  the  type.  The  onus  probandi  rests  with  Spencer  et  a/.,  and,  as 
yet,  they  have  not  scientifically  shown  transmission  to  be  a  fact. 
The  germ-plasm  theory  is  threefold.  There  is  the  "id,"  composed 
of  myriads  of  determinants,  each  of  which  is  made  up  of  a 
group  of  biophors,  but  forms  a.  higher  vital  unit.  The  variety, 
possible  for  the  determinant  to  give  the  biophors,  is  subject  to 
environment  only  by  inherent  blastogenetic  character.  Reversion 
may  thus  be  explained.  The  germ-plasm  continuity  theory  confirms 
that  of  non-transmission.  How,  then,  do  species  originate  ?  If 
these  two  theories  be  accepted,  natural  selection  and  special 
creation  coalesce ;  and  evolution  describes  the  process,  not  the 
power,  of  the  origin.  Another  outcome  of  Weismann's  theories  is 
to  take  away  the  necessity  of  an  indefinitely  lengthened  world 
chronology.  M  s  R£AD 

Dr.   Weismann  on  Heredity  and  Progress.     C.  LLOYD  MORGAN. 
Monist,  IV,  i,  pp.  20-31. 

The  theory  of  biophors  and  determinants  does  not  carry  us  much 
beyond  our  notion  of  potentiality.  It  is  a  mere  suggestion  to  say 
that  the  transmitted  potentiality  is  due  to  transmitted  biophors  and 
determinants,  and  the  statement  fails  practically  to  give  a  detailed 
explanation  of  the  mysteries  of  organic  development.  Dr.  Weis- 
mann attributes  effective  variation  to  "the  constant  recurrence  of 
slight  inequalities  of  nutrition  in  the  germ-plasm,"  but  he  has  not 
pretended  to  say  how  changes  of  nutrition  produce  the  particular 
variations  in  the  determinants  of  the  germ-plasm.  The  salient 
features  of  Weismann's  views  are  these,  (i)  The  development  of 
the  individual  from  a  fertilized  ovum  is  essentially  germinal.  This 
is  an  unsound  proposition.  (2)  Heredity  is  provided  for  by  the 
constant  holding  in  reserve  of  some  of  the  germinal  matter  which 
increases  by  growth  and  cell  division.  This  proposition,  if  taken 
broadly  as  a  statement  of  the  view  that  certain  cells  remain  com- 
paratively undifferentiated  and  retain  the  potentiality  of  reproduc- 
tion, may  be  accepted.  (3)  Effective  variation  is  provided  for  by 
the  influence  of  "nutrition"  upon  the  determinants  contained  in 
this  reserve  germ-plasm.  This  proposition  seems  to  throw  too  much 
stress  on  the  nutrition  and  environment,  too  little  on  the  inherent 
activities  of  living  matter.  R  WATANABE. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW   BOOKS. 

The  Riddle  of  the  Universe,  being  an  attempt  to  determine  the  first 
principles  of  metaphysic,  considered  as  an  inquiry  into  the  conditions 
and  import  of  consciousness.  By  EDWARD  DOUGLAS  FAWCETT. 
London,  Edward  Arnold,  1893,  demy  8vo.  —  pp.  xvi,  440. 

"  The  object  of  this  work  is  a  metaphysic,  which  stalking,  naked  but 
not  ashamed,  among  current  iconoclasms,  shall  proffer  a  definite,  though 
tentative,  solution  of  the  world-riddle.  Circumstances  favoring,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  expand  this  solution  ...  in  a  series  of  works."  The  present 
installment  derives  considerable  interest  from  the  fact  that  the  author  began 
his  thinking  as  a  pupil  of  modern  "  Theosophy,"  and  its  influence  persists 
in  the  frequent  adornment  of  his  pages  with  uncouth  Indian  names.  He 
has,  however,  learnt  not  a  little  since  those  crude  days,  and  has  now 
discovered  that  the  readers  of  Esoteric  Buddhism  and  The  Secret 
Doctrine  "will  confront  a  loose  syncretism,"  and  that  "Germany,  not 
India,  is  the  hierophant."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  more  sympathetic 
treatment  of  their  views  will  do  something  to  bring  home  this  fact  to  his 
former  co-religionists,  whom  technical  philosophy  has,  perhaps  too  con- 
temptuously, neglected.  As  to  the  contents  of  the  book,  it  is  significant 
of  the  times  that  such  frankly  metaphysical  solutions  of  the  world-problem 
should  now  be  essayed  in  England,  and  that  its  critical  centre  should  be 
found  to  lie  in  the  possibility  of  an  answer  to  Pessimism,  and  I  should 
on  these  grounds  welcome  such  attempts  even  if  they  contributed  nothing 
of  great  novelty  or  importance.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  Mr.  Fawcett 
should  have  seen  fit  to  compete  with  the  histories  of  philosophy  by  de- 
voting half  his  book  to  a  survey  of  modern  philosophy  which  fails  from 
attempting  too  much  and  is  not  required  by  his  purpose.  When  (p.  263 
seg.)  he  comes  to  grapple  with  his  problem,  we  find  him  maintaining  the 
following  positions.  Pure  phenomenalism,  the  initial  flux  of  states  of 
consciousness,  must  admit  the  reality  of  the  individual  subject  or  Ego. 
This  is  the  logical  subject  or  unifying  principle  of  knowledge,  and  given  by 
experience  as  a  plurality  of  conscious  centres  —  subjective  idealism,  though 
metaphysically  tenable,  being  practically  impossible  (p.  307).  This  leads 
on  to  a  monadology,  a  multitude  of  interacting  monads  constituting  the 
world,  which  in  its  turn  implies  the  unity  of  the  "  universal  metaconscious 
subject."  The  latter  is  the  potentiality  of  all  consciousness,  "  the  abysmal 
black  night  whence  individuals  uprise"  (p.  367).  Beginning  thus  as  a 
spontaneous,  spiritual  Prius,  and  developing  into  actuality  in  countless 
monads,  it  will  reach  its  consummation  (entelechy)  as  a  complex  of  fully 
unfolded  individuals.  This  "  republic  of  interpenetrative  individuals " 
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alone  will  be  God,  but  "  behind  it  must  ever  loom  the  inexplicable  black 
night  of  the  Metaconscious,"  which  is  knowable  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
transformed  into  consciousness.  But  to  these  glorious  anticipations  two 
objections  present  themselves  —  (i)  Pessimism  and  (2)  the  doubt  as  to  the 
ultimateness  of  the  individual ;  and  the  two  are  connected,  since  the 
answer  to  the  first  depends  on  the  possibility  of  refuting  the  second.  The 
terrible  misery  of  existence  can  be  atoned  for  only  if  the  individual  is  more 
than  transitory.  "  Pain  is  an  accompaniment  of  hindered  activities  arising 
out  of  the  primal  sundering  of  the  Metaconscious  into  conflicting  minor 
centres."  It  is  only,  therefore,  if  metaphysic  makes  it  probable  that  this 
hindering  is  transitory  and  provisional,  that  the  case  for  Pessimism  is 
answered. 

And  there  is  no  reason  why  the  individual  who  suffers  should  not  be 
compensated.  For  the  Metaconscious  as  prius  is  unreal  (p.  410),  and  its 
development  takes  place  only  through  individuals,  to  destroy  whom  no 
machinery  exists.  This  persistence  takes  the  form  of  "palingenesis," 
appearing  in  the  lower  monads  as  chemical  combination  and  dissociation. 
The  law  of  palingenesis  is  the  same  as  that  of  life,  a  struggle  for  existence, 
i.e.,  for  the  opportunity  of  developing  by  fresh  experience,  between  the 
reincarnating  monads,  in  which  those  are  most  successful  who  have  suffered 
most  and  are,  therefore  (sic)  most  eager  for  experience.  In  the  end,  when 
mutual  cooperation  of  the  monads  takes  the  place  of  hindrance,  the  final 
unity  of  the  Deity,  composed  of  "  individuals  who  have  bought  their  glory 
by  suffering,"  will  emerge,  and  with  complete  spontaneity  will  possess 
supreme  happiness.  Yet  even  so  there  are  immanent  in  the  Metaconscious 
an  infinite  number  of  world-processes,  and  hence  the  Absolute  is  not  merely 
a  result  but  a  result  never  completed. 

As  to  criticism,  it  is  clear  that  these  last  sentences  are  incompatible. 
For  the  consummation  of  the  world-process  is  rendered  nugatory  by  the 
possibility  of  starting  it  afresh,  and  Mr.  Fawcett  might  have  learnt  of 
Sisyphus  that  a  struggle  for  an  end  that  can  never  be  reached  is  no  answer 
to  Pessimism.  No  doubt  Mr.  Fawcett  will  call  it  a  new  world-process,  but 
how  can  there  be  a  plurality  of  such  processes  ?  If  the  new  world  affects 
the  world  that  is  completed,  it  will  re-start  the  struggle  and  the  process  in 
it,  if  it  does  not,  it  will  remain  unknowable  and  non-existent  for  it.  It  is 
clear,  then,  that  this  infinite  proliferation  of  individuals  from  the  Meta- 
conscious must  somehow  be  stopped,  if  a  final  harmony  is  not  to  be  a  vain 
dream,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  this  is  impossible  on  Mr.  Fawcett's 
conception  of  the  Metaconscious.  Nor  is  this  the  sole  exception  to  be 
taken  to  it.  Not  even  Mr.  Fawcett's  ingenuity  can  render  it  intelligible 
how  the  Absolute  can  have  unattained  ends,  can  explain  why  an  unlimited 
Metaconscious  could  evolve  a  harmony  only  by  a  process,  and  by  a  process, 
too,  involving  so  much  misery.  For  he  expressly  debars  himself  from  the 
supposition  that  the  intelligence  also  of  the  Metaconscious  is  developed 
in  the  world-process  and  that  consequently  at  the  outset  it  simply  did  not 
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know,  although  this  solution  would  be  quite  in  harmony  with  much  of  his 
thought.  But  the  fact  is  that  he  has  two  conflicting  views  of  the  M eta- 
conscious.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  regarded  as  a  positive  and  creative 
power  with  an  intuitive  wisdom  guiding  the  world-process  by  an  immanent 
purposiveness.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted,  still  more  emphati- 
cally, that  as  a  Prius  it  is  unreal,  and  real  only  in  the  monads,  whence  it  is 
clear  that  no  existence  must  be  attributed  to  the  One  which  conflicts  with 
the  absolute  reality  of  the  Many.  The  contradiction  is  not  solved  by 
saying  (p.  431)  that  "a  monism  must  imply  pluralism  and  a  pluralism 
monism."  No  doubt  it  marks  a  great  advance  on  ordinary  monism  to 
recognize  this,  but  Mr.  Fawcett  does  not  see  that  the  recognition  of 
monism  by  pluralism  is  no  more  than  formal,  and  need  not  have  any 
metaphysical  consequences.  For  the  One  is  a  Prius  only  in  thought.  It 
is  nothing  beside  the  fact  that  the  monads  interact  (cf.  p.  368),  and  as 
without  interaction  there  would  be  no  world  at  all,  this  fact  can  require 
explanation  (e.  g.,  by  a  « Metaconscious ')  only  if  we  suppose  ourselves 
committed  to  the  absurd  undertaking  of  giving  a  derivation  of  existence  as 
such.  Hence,  though  Mr.  Fawcett's  dictum  is  verbally  correct,  the  value 
of  the  only  "  monism "  that  can  be  recognized  is  nil.  The  One  is  not 
a  principle  of  explanation.  Hence  it  will  not  explain  the  purposiveness  of 
the  world-process.  The  "  Metaconscious "  has  no  other  intelligence  but 
that  of  the  monads  at  its  disposal,  and,  while  these  are  all  of  a  low  order, 
their  intelligence  cannot  explain  the  purposiveness.  The  fact,  then,  that  the 
rule  of  the  universal  egoism  of  the  known  monads  "  hammers  out  remorse- 
lessly the  world-plan"  (p.  375),  shows  not  that  the  Metaconscious  is 
intelligent,  but  that  the  process  is  overruled  by  some  real,  though  unknown, 
intelligence.  Thus  Mr.  Fawcett's  view,  in  its  only  tenable  form,  leaves 
plenty  of  room  for  a  God,  to  supply  that  intelligence.  And  such  a  Deity 
would  also  form  a  principle  in  matters  of  "  palingenesis  "  greatly  superior  to 
Mr.  Fawcett's  extension  of  the  law  of  struggle  to  the  supra-sensible.  This 
is  the  most  original  point  in  Mr.  Fawcett's  book,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  it 
attractive.  If  the  struggle  for  existence  is  the  law  also  of  the  spiritual 
world,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  it  should  ever  cease  and  whence  the  principle 
of  harmony  is  to  come.  As  it  is,  the  implications  of  Mr.  Fawcett's  doctrine 
seem  to  be  decidedly  pessimistic.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  objections, 
Mr.  Fawcett's  book  is  promising,  and  forms  perhaps  the  best  and  completest 
attempt  to  solve  these  ultimate  problems  from  a  monistic  basis,  and  if  he 
will  only  cultivate  a  simpler  and  severer  style,  his  next  work  may  be  looked 
forward  to  with  pleasure.  F.  C.  S.  S. 

On  Religion.  Speeches  to  its  Cultured  Despisers.  By  FRIEDRICH 
SCHLEIERMACHER.  Translated  with  Introduction  by  JOHN  OMAN,  D.D. 
London,  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.,  1893.  —  pp.  xiii,  712. 

This  translation,  as  the  editor  informs  us,  is  nearly  a  hundred  years  late ; 
but  the  philosophy  of  Schleiermacher  has,   from  the  first  moment,  stirred 
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vigorously  the  pulse  of  English  and  American  thought.  The  mysticism 
of  Schleiermacher  was  an  immense  relief  from  the  wooden  views  of  God 
and  the  world  held  by  the  Deistic  school ;  and  the  publication  of  these 
Discourses  in  1799  did  much  to  exile  from  German  and  English  thought 
the  conceptions  of  the  Wollfian  Illumination.  In  the  alembic  of  Schleier- 
macher's  thought,  the  theories  of  the  century  and  the  dialectics  of  Plato 
were  subjected  to  a  vigorous  fusion.  Kantian  criticism,  the  idealism 
of  Fichte,  the  *  Identitats-Philosophie '  of  Schelling,  and  Spinozism,  as 
Pfleiderer  has  pointed  out,  all  are  found  as  ingredients  in  the  system  of 
Schleiermacher.  From  this  fusion  emerged  as  an  original  product,  the 
Religion  of  Feeling,  which,  with  all  its  one-sidedness,  exerted  a  revolu- 
tionary influence  not  only  in  the  sphere  of  religion,  but  upon  philosophy 
and  politics  as  well. 

The  editor,  in  his  biographical  sketch,  informs  us  that  Zeller  gratefully 
lauds  Schleiermacher  as  the  greatest  of  Protestant  theologians,  the  noble 
champion  of  the  rights  of  science  and  of  religious  individuality.  Neander 
derived  from  these  '  Speeches  '  an  inspiration  which  led  him  to  make  the 
passage  from  Judaism  to  Christianity.  Lipsius  considers  his  theory  of 
perception  as  marking  as  important  an  epoch  in  the  realm  of  Religion  as 
Kant's  Critique  of  Reason  marked  in  the  realm  of  philosophy.  Treitschke 
gives  him  the  first  place  in  the  patriotic  struggle  with  Napoleon. 

It  was  the  illustrious  merit  of  Schleiermacher  to  gather  into  focus  the  rays 
scattered  in  the  speculation  of  Lessing  and  his  successors,  and  to  furnish 
the  basis  upon  which  all  modern  philosophy  of  religion  rests.  Religion  was 
shown  to  be  no  external  and  fortuitous  fact,  but  a  reality  founded  in  human 
nature  itself.  It  is  psychical  and  not  exotic,  internal  to  the  mind  and  not  a 
divine  imposition.  Schleiermacher  became  the  champion  of  consciousness 
against  the  despotism  of  the  old  theological  and  metaphysical  dogmatism. 

The  dignity  and  activity  of  the  Ego  were  vindicated  from  the  claims  of 
objective  revelation.  '  Religions-Philosophic  '  now  finds  in  these  postulates 
of  Schleiermacher  the  clue  to  guide  it  through  the  labyrinth  of  difficulty,  in 
which  primitive  and  modern  psychology  are  in  danger  of  going  astray. 
And  the  science  of  the  History  of  Religion  is  likewise  much  indebted  to 
Schleiermacher  for  the  true  method.  The  theory  of  feeling,  which  is 
more  cautiously  developed  in  '  Glaubenslehre,'  is  in  these  '  Speeches ' 
unhappily  identified  with  the  unity  of  the  Ego.  It  is  unfortunate  thus  to 
confound  the  Ego  with  one  of  the  forms  of  its  manifestation ;  and  it 
becomes  again  a  positive  source  of  error  if  we  identify  the  subjective  unity 
of  man's  being  with  the  unity  of  the  world  or  with  God.  Feeling  is  but  a 
psychological  state  of  the  individual  consciousness,  and  cannot  be  identified 
with  God  as  within  us  ;  for  if  religion  is  feeling,  all  feeling  is  not  religion. 
This  "  purely  formal  feeling  "  of  Schleiermacher  is  one  face  of  the  medal, 
the  obverse  of  which  with  Kant  is  the  "purely  formal  moral  law,"  as 
Pfleiderer  indicates.  An  extreme  subjectivism  marks  both  definitions  of 
consciousness,  from  both  the  objective  contents  are  absent.  The  real 
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value  of  the  possessions  of  the  heart  can  neither  be  determined  by  the 
fact,  nor  intensity,  of  feeling,  but  by  the  objective  truth  and  goodness 
which  the  heart  impropriates. 

Mysticism  exaggerates  the  subjective  element  of  experience,  dogmatism 
exaggerates  the  "  objective  element  of  the  truth  of  its  contents."  In  the 
« Glaubenslehre,'  religious  sentiment  is  constituted  by  the  feeling  of  de- 
pendence. This  is  certainly  inadequate,  and  Hegel's  remark  that,  if  a 
sense  of  dependence  constitutes  religion,  the  dog  is  the  most  religious  of 
animals,  is  a  well-directed  shaft.  No  student  of  the  History  of  Religion 
can  accept  this  exiguous  account  of  it.  ReVille  has  said  :  "  Mais  le  senti- 
ment de  ddpendance  ne  constitue  pas  a  lui  seul  le  sentiment  religieux. 
D'autres  e'le'ments  en  font  aussi  partie  intdgrante,  tels  que  1'admiration,  la 
vdndration,  la  crainte,  la  confiance,  1'amour." 

In  the  second  « Address, '  Schleiermacher  contends  that  religion  is 
neither  theory  nor  action.  It  is  not  theory,  for  knowledge  is  not  the 
measure  of  piety.  Contemplation,  though  an  element  of  religion,  is  not  the 
contemplation  of  science.  It  is  the  intuition  of  the  finite  in  the  whole  of 
the  Universe,  or  God,  the  temporal  in  the  Eternal.  It  is  not  action,  for 
action  demands  a  realm  of  spontaneity  ;  but  passive  self-surrender  is  a 
religious  element,  and  self-abdication  occurs  in  the  realm  of  the  ordered 
as  well  as  in  the  realm  of  freedom.  But  both  theory  and  action  have  their 
place  in  religion,  and  are  made  perfect  by  it.  Religion  is  "  a  system  only 
in  so  far  as  it  is  formed  according  to  an  inward  and  necessary  connection." 
But  what  is  Schleiermacher's  valuation  of  dogmas?  Miracle,  Inspiration, 
Revelation,  are  not  important  to  religious  feeling  ;  but  they  must  be  taken 
account  of  by  philosophy,  and  cannot  be  evaded.  True  piety  will  find 
miracles  in  everything,  the  trivial  and  the  great,  the  vulgar  and  the  sublime. 
Revelation  is  the  influx  of  every  suggestion  from  the  life  of  the  Universe. 
Belief  in  sacred  writings,  according  to  Schleiermacher,  does  not  make 
men  religious  ;  he  alone  is  religious  who  can  easily  do  without  their  aid, 
because  in  the  inward  life  itself  he  has  seized  intuitively,  and  with  the 
heart,  the  great  secrets  of  the  Universe  and  God.  The  last  discourse  has, 
perhaps,  exerted  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  schools  of  religious 
thought.  The  clarion  note  —  "the  fundamental  intuition  of  a  religion 
must  be  some  intuition  of  the  Infinite  in  the  Finite"  —  stirred  all  minds, 
especially  those  of  the  younger  generation,  who  were  weary  of  the  cold 
abstractions  of  the  '  Illumination.'  The  God  of  the  Illuminati  was  outside 
both  of  nature  and  man.  The  God  of  Schleiermacher  was  a  God  of  the 
Consciousness,  in  whom  man  lives,  moves,  and  has  his  being.  The 
Moravian  fervor  was  manifest  in  Schleiermacher  to  the  last,  and  in  spite 
of  his  one-sidedness  of  view,  it  melted  the  ice  of  the  old  Intellectualism. 
His  mysticism  commended  itself  to  religious  thinkers  who  represented 
opposing  schemes  of  theology,  and  who  recoiled  even  from  Schleiermacher's 
own  assumptions.  Singular  destiny  of  a  thinker  who  roused,  but  did  not 
satisfy,  the  religious  aspirations  of  so  many  minds  !  The  vibrations  of  his 
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influence  are  still  felt  in  theology  by  those  who  are  unconscious  of  the 
source  of  the  impulse.  The  «  Speeches  '  will  be  read  again  by  many  with 
curious  interest,  and  the  shadows  of  the  old  forms  of  controversy  will  pass 
across  the  field  of  imagination.  Much  that  is  antiquated  will  be  forgotten 
by  the  reader ;  but  the  imperishable  merit  of  Schleiermacher  will  appear 
in  the  rescue  of  the  religious  feeling  from  sterile  metaphysic,  and  in  the 
enduring  legacy  which  he  has  left  to  the  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

The  translator  has,  for  the  most  part,  given  a  faithful  rendering  of  the 
German  into  English  :  but  in  places  the  grace  of  Schleiermacheraostyle  is 
not  preserved,  and  the  English,  sometimes  inelegant,  now  and  then  reveals 
a  somewhat  objectionable  grammatical  form. 

CHARLES  MELLEN  TYLER. 

Geschichte  der  Religionsphilosophie  von  Spinoza  bis  auf  die  Gegenwart. 
Von  Dr.  OTTO  PFLEIDERER,  Professor  an  der  Universitat  zu  Berlin. 
Dritte  erweiterte  Auflage.  Berlin,  George  Reimer,  1893. — pp.  viii,  287. 

A  decade  ago  Pfleiderer  published  this  work  which  now  appears  in  an 
enlarged  edition.  In  the  former  edition  the  English,  French,  and  American 
writers  upon  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  found  no  place,  there  being  only 
brief  references  to  thinkers  outside  of  Germany.  A  quite  thorough  account 
is  now  given  of  English  writers  :  Coleridge,  Carlyle,  Francis  Newman, 
J.  S.  Mill,  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Mansel,  Matthew  Arnold,  Seeley,  Herbert 
Spencer,  John  Caird,  T.  H.  Green,  Andrew  Seth,  James  Martineau,  Max 
Miiller,  Edward  Caird.  Philosophy  in  France  is  represented  by  Cousin, 
Comte,  Etienne  Vacherot,  and  Renan.  For  the  portion  of  the  work  dealing 
with  the  religious  thought  of  Italy,  Dr.  Pfleiderer,  in  his  preface,  acknowl- 
edges his  indebtedness  to  Professor  Negri ;  for  the  account  of  the  schools 
of  opinion  in  the  Netherlands,  to  Dr.  Van  der  Linden  ;  for  the  Scandinavian 
writers,  to  Professor  Monrad  of  Christiana ;  and  for  the  North  American, 
to  the  present  writer. 

New  material  is  found  in  the  sections  which  deal  with  Kant,  Weisse,  and 
others.  Concerning  Lotze  nothing  new  is  said.  A  careful  scrutiny  may 
show  that  considerable  revision  has  been  made  in  various  places  in  this 
new  and  beautifully  printed  edition.  The  book  will  be  welcome  to  all  who 
appreciate  the  earnest  spirit  and  philosophical  insight  of  the  author,  who 
stands  almost  alone  in  Germany  in  treating  religion  from  the  psychological, 
philosophical,  and  spiritual  point  of  view,  while  the  general  current  of 
religious  thought  tends  towards  historical  and  archaeological  treatment  of 
Religion.  CHAS.  M.  TYLER. 

Primer  of  Philosophy.  By  Dr.  PAUL  CARUS.  Chicago,  The  Open 
Court  Publishing  Co.,  1893.  —  pp.  vi,  232. 

The  purpose  of  this  little  volume  may  fairly  be  stated  in  the  words  of  the 
author.  He  says  in  the  preface  :  "  The  Primer  of  Philosophy  is  not 
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expressly  designed  to  give  instruction  to  beginners  in  philosophy,  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  eminently  available  for  that  purpose.  .  .  .  The  subject  is 
presented  with  great  simplicity,  so  that  its  leading  ideas  can  be  gathered 
by  a  mere  glance  at  its  contents."  The  need  of  an  adequate  Introduction 
to  Philosophy  has  probably  been  felt  by  every  teacher  of  that  discipline, 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  not  even  in  the  present  case  have  we  a  book 
"  eminently  available  for  that  purpose."  And  it  is  as  an  Introduction  that 
the  Primer  will  have  to  be  criticised,  for  the  author's  treatment  of  the  many 
topics  which  he  considers  is  quite  too  cursory  to  permit  of  the  book  taking 
rank  as  a  constructive  work  of  importance. 

To  confess  frankly  at  the  outset  that  the  Primer  does  not  seem  likely  to 
fulfill  its  mission,  is  by  no  means  sweeping  condemnation.  The  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  writing  such  a  book  are  very  considerable,  —  greater  than  the 
author  would  seem  to  realize,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  tone  of  the  preface 
and  the  introduction.  But  while  this  is  true,  certain  things  one  has  a  right 
to  expect  from  the  author  of  an  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  First  and 
foremost,  before  treating  of  fundamental  problems,  he  should  state  briefly, 
but  somewhat  exactly,  the  relations  in  which  the  various  philosophical 
disciplines  stand  to  each  other.  This  Dr.  Carus  has  nowhere  attempted 
to  do,  which  is  the  more  unfortunate  since,  owing  to  his  semi-positivistic 
standpoint,  he  is  rather  inclined  to  confuse  the  psychological  and  the  meta- 
physical. Again,  one  would  certainly  wish  that  no  more  topics  should  be 
considered  than  could  be  treated  with  a  certain  degree  of  thoroughness. 
Indeed,  a  little  'padding'  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  a  book  of  this  class, 
in  order  to  meet  the  beginner  half-way.  The  Primer,  on  the  other  hand, 
touches  upon  nearly  all  the  important  problems  of  philosophy  in  the  course 
of  about  two  hundred  pages,  and  is  written  in  a  sort  of  aphoristic  style 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  confusing  to  the  beginner.  But  this  is  not 
all.  Philosophical  positions  are  often  severely  criticised  without  having 
been  adequately  expounded.  The  problems  which  have  occupied  even  the 
greatest  philosophers  of  the  past  may  not  all  be  real  problems,  but  they 
cannot  profitably  be  disposed  of  with  an  epigram.  For  instance,  in  the 
two-and-a-half  pages  devoted  to  "  Noumena  and  Reality  "  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  the  real  character  of  a  problem  which,  however  perverse,  seems 
destined  to  prove  immortal  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 

A  word  as  to  the  author's  metaphysical  position.  He  himself  defines  it 
in  his  introduction  as  "  Monistic  Positivism  or  Positive  Monism."  Indeed, 
he  says  :  "True  positivism  is  monistic  ;  true  monism  is  positive,"  —  but  he 
nowhere  attempts  to  prove  this  thesis.  One  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
synthesis  is  effected,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  loose  sense  in  which  the  words 
are  used.  Moreover,  it  is  not  reassuring  to  be  reminded  that  Positivism 
holds  that  "all  knowledge,  scientific,  philosophical,  and  religious,  is  a 
description  of  facts "  ;  and  when  it  is  said  that  "  monism,  in  a  word, 
signifies  consistency,"  one  cannot  but  reflect  that  this  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  what  every  philosopher  claims  for  his  system.  As  a  matter  of 
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fact,  the  author's  metaphysical  position  is  practically  that  represented  by 
the  "  double  aspect "  theory.  From  the  ethical  standpoint,  he  pronounces 
in  favor  of  "  Meliorism,"  as  opposed  both  to  Optimism  and  Pessimism. 
The  value  of  life  is  not  to  be  found  in  its  pleasures,  but  in  work  performed. 
That  the  aim  of  the  book  is  distinctly  ethical,  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
highly  questionable  statement  (p.  5)  that,  "  The  best  argument  in  favor  of  a 
philosophy  is  this,  that  people  can  live  according  to  the  maxims  derived 
therefrom."  E.  A. 

The  Self:  What  is  It?  By  J.  S.  MALONE.  (Second  edition.) 
Chicago,  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  1893.  —  pp.  262. 

Philosophy  seems  to  have  a  morbid  fascination  for  the  would-be  author 
of  the  day.  The  above  is  one  of  several  recent  volumes  in  that  department 
which  have  not  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  being.  Professedly  upon  an 
ultimate  metaphysical  question,  it  is  in  reality  a  curious  mixture  of  bad 
metaphysics  and  even  worse  psychology.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  such  a 
perplexed  work  in  a  few  lines,  but  the  book  does  not  deserve  more  extended 
notice.  As  the  author  explains  in  the  conclusion,  it  is  the  result  of  the 
righteous  indignation  with  which  he  read  certain  articles  on  "  Utility  "  in 
the  English  quarterlies  a  few  years  ago.  The  question  arose,  What,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  the  main-spring  of  all  human  action?  Not,  surely,  "  cold, 
rational  designs  of  utility,"  but  "  sense  desire."  Causality  and  responsibility 
both  presuppose  intelligence,  but  intelligence  is  always  present  as  a  servant, 
and  not  as  a  master.  Hence  it  must  be  subordinate,  "  an  implication  or 
endowment  of  sense."  Moreover,  sense  must  include  all  the  vital  elements 
of  the  self.  Now  intelligence,  being  a  passive  instrument,  is  pervertible. 
Its  contradictions  are  referable  to  arbitrarily  "  free  "  acts  of  will  in  response 
to  the  solicitations  of  an  "over-ruling  sense."  These  propositions  will, 
perhaps,  sufficiently  indicate  the  general  drift  of  the  book.  Certain 
passages  might  seem  to  indicate  that  the  author  had  misread  Schopen- 
hauer, but  it  is  much  more  probable,  on  the  whole,  that  he  is  quite  innocent 
of  any  acquaintance  with  the  standard  literature  of  philosophy,  except  for 
a  very  superficial  and  inaccurate  knowledge  of  Kant.  E.  A. 

The  Witness  to  Immortality  in  Literature,  Philosophy,  and  Life.  By 
GEO.  A.  GORDON.  Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co., 
1893.  — pp.  ix,  310. 

In  Chapter  I  of  this  book,  the  author  defines  his  problem  and  explains  his 
method.  The  argument  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  life  is  a  good,  and 
that  its  continuance  is  therefore  desirable.  The  problem  is  :  the  grounds 
upon  which  immortality  is  predicted.  The  scientific,  psychological,  philo- 
sophical, and  theological  methods  are  mentioned.  The  method  adopted  is 
that  of  literature,  which  includes  all  the  others.  The  method  of  literature, 
says  the  author,  opens  up  the  great  field  of  history,  and  presents  the  great 
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ideas  of  the  leaders  of  mankind  upon  this  subject.  The  idea  of  immortality 
comes  spontaneously  upon  us,  just  as  do  the  ideas  of  God  and  duty,  from 
the  invisible  spiritual  order.  From  the  beginning  men  have  sought  to 
justify  the  idea  of  immortality,  and  the  author's  plan  is  to  follow  the 
course  of  that  justification  in  its  highest  expressions.  He  begins  with  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  to  whom  the  second  chapter  is  devoted.  Chap.  Ill  is 
given  up  to  the  poets.  Chaps.  V  and  VI  deal  respectively  with  the  relations 
of  the  Apostle  Paul  and  Jesus  Christ  to  immortality,  and  Chap.  VII  with 
the  grounds  of  faith  to-day.  In  Chap.  IV,  with  which  we  are  more  par- 
ticularly concerned  here,  Mr.  Gordon  considers  "  The  Philosophers  and 
Immortality."  He  begins  with  Lotze,  whose  criterion  of  immortality  is  : 
"  that  will  last  forever  which,  on  account  of  its  excellence  and  its  spirit,  must 
be  an  abiding  part  of  the  universe  ;  what  lacks  that  preserving  worth  will 
perish."  Lotze's  criterion  can  only  be  of  value  if  the  universe  be  regarded 
as  being  at  its  heart  eternal  goodness.  Lotze  himself  did  so  regard  it,  and 
bore  witness  to  his  convictions  in  his  life.  J.  F.  Ferrier  is  next  taken  up, 
and  it  is  stated  that  to  him  death  as  annihilation  of  conscious  being  was 
unthinkable.  Ferrier  argues  that  if  a  man  try  to  think  himself  as  dead,  he 
always  presupposes  his  living  self  present  as  on-looker.  This  argument,  it 
seems  to  me,  throws  absolutely  no  light  on  the  question  of  a  real  continued 
personal  existence.  Mr.  Gordon  gives  it  a  place  and  importance  that  it 
does  not  merit.  Kant's  moral  argument  for  immortality  is  clearly  sketched. 
Duty  demands  moral  perfection.  Such  cannot  be  attained  in  this  life,  and 
so  continued  existence  is  postulated  as  necessary  for  the  achievement  of 
perfection.  Butler's  argument  for  immortality  is  stated  as  two-fold.  First, 
it  is  according  to  the  analogy  of  nature  that  things  should  exist  in  new 
forms  ;  second,  whatever  exists  now  has  in  its  favor  a  presumption  of  ever- 
lasting existence,  unless  good  reason  can  be  given  why  it  should  perish. 
For  Berkeley  death  is  simply  the  separation  of  the  active  principle,  or  soul, 
from  the  passive  principle,  or  body.  Origen's  belief  is  based  on  his  view 
of  the  preexistence  of  souls  and  of  this  life  as  a  process  of  education. 
Lastly,  we  have  a  clear  statement  of  Plato's  dramatic  presentation  of  the 
case  in  the  Phaedo.  The  climax  of  the  argument,  says  Mr.  Gordon,  is  the 
picture  of  the  death  of  Socrates.  The  impression  made  by  Socrates'  life 
and  character  is  more  convincing  than  any  argument,  for  "life  is  concrete 
and  vital  truth."  In  every  case  the  views  of  the  thinkers  discussed  are 
very  clearly  stated.  The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  vital  and  stimulating,  and 
will  with  many  give  strength  to  a  reasonable  faith  in  immortality.  The 
doctrine  of  conditional  immortality  is  severely  criticised.  The  author 
rightly  says  that  this  doctrine  is  unphilosophical.  A  full  pulse  beats 
through  the  work,  and  the  style  is  that  of  fervid  pulpit  eloquence,  abound- 
ing in  rich  imagery.  J.  A.  LEIGHTON. 
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Friedrich  Nietzsche's  Weltanschauung  und  ihre  Gefahren.  Von  Dr. 
LUDWIG  STEIN,  Professor  der  Philosophic  an  der  Universitat  Bern. 
Berlin,  G.  Reimer,  1893.  —  pp.  103. 

This  little  book  consists  of  a  reprint  of  two  interesting  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  last  year.  The  author  is  moved  to 
expose  the  philosophic  incoherence  and  historical  absurdity  of  Nietzsche's 
views  by  the  mischief  which  the  growing  influence  of  his  "  Neo-Cynicism  " 
is  doing  to  half-educated  and  ill-balanced  minds  who  are  fascinated  by  the 
literary  brilliancy  of  his  aphorisms  and  the  splendid  audacity  of  his  para- 
doxes. At  present  this  mischief  is  confined  to  Germany,  but  as  it  seems 
probable  that  before  long  somebody  will  achieve  a  great  literary  success  by 
translating  Nietzsche,  Professor  Stein's  warning  is  likely  to  be  called  for 
also  in  the  English-speaking  world.  For  there  are  in  every  country  a  large 
number  of  what  the  late  Master  of  Balliol  used  to  call  "  very  foolish  young 
men,"  who  at  present  have  no  prophet  but  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde,  and  would 
easily  be  seduced  by  Nietzsche's  commendations  of  unrestrained  indulgence 
in  every  animal  instinct,  to  make  disastrous  experiments,  and  to  wreck  their 
constitutions  and  careers  before  they  discovered  that  they  had  followed 
a  brilliant  will-of- the- wisp.  But  while  agreeing  with  Professor  Stein's 
estimate  of  Nietzsche's  social  noxiousness,  it  seems  impossible  to  concede 
to  him  any  efficacy  as  an  antidote  to  Pessimism.  For  history  shows  that 
Pessimism  is  more  than  a  passing  fashion,  and  none  are  more  likely  to  prove 
recruits  to  it  than  Nietzschians  who  have  failed  to  live  up  to  their  ideas. 

F.  C.  S.  S. 


The  Blot  upon  the  Brain.     By  W.  W.  IRELAND,  M.D.    New  York, 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1893.  —  pp.  viii,  388. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  a  collection  of  popular  essays,  in  which,  the 
preface  says,  "  the  study  of  diseased  function  of  the  brain  has  helped  the 
author  to  give  explanations  of  some  important  events  in  history,"  while  "  in 
a  similar  way  several  questions  in  psychology  are  approached  through 
knowledge  gained  by  observations  in  mental  derangement."  There  are 
historical  essays  on  the  delusions  of  Mohammed  and  Joan  of  Arc  ;  and 
four  papers  on  the  insanity  of  power,  tracing  the  hereditary  neuroses  of  the 
Claudian-Julian  family,  the  Romanoffs,  and  the  royal  family  of  Spain  ;  and 
showing  the  effect  of  unbridled  authority  on  the  mind  of  Mohammed  Toghlak, 
Sultan  of  India.  Why  the  sketch  of  Francis  Xavier's  life  should  be  included 
in  this  volume,  is  not  clear,  since  it  contains  not  the  slightest  information  as 
to  whether  his  mental  disposition  was  pathological  or  not.  The  remaining 
essays  treat,  with  much  illustrative  anecdote,  of  such  popularly  attractive 
subjects  as  fixed  ideas,  unconscious  cerebration,  left-handedness,  and  double 
personality.  MARGARET  WASHBURN. 
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Mental  Development  in  the  Child.  By  W.  PREYER.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  H.  W.  BROWN.  New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1893. — 
pp.  xxvi,  170. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  one  notes  the  success  of  Messrs.  Appleton  &  Co. 
in  their  effort  to  provide  a  series  of  reliable  works  on  education.  The  latest 
addition  to  their  educational  series  is  this  translation  of  another  of  Professor 
Preyer's  remarkably  thorough  and  accurate  works  on  psychogenesis.  The 
translation  follows  the  German  idiom  a  little  too  closely  in  some  places, 
and  the  sentences  are  often  too  long  and  involved  to  give  the  clearest 
statement  of  the  author's  thought.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  translation 
is  satisfactory,  and  should  be  very  helpful  to  those  interested  in  the  training 
of  the  young.  W.  B.  PILLSBURY. 

Die  Analogie  im  volkstumlichen  Denken.  Eine  psychologische  Unter- 
suchung  von  Dr.  L.  W.  STERN.  Berlin,  Philos.-Histor.  Verlag,  Dr.  R. 
Salinger,  1893. — pp.  iv,  164. 

Here  is  another  monograph,  with  preface  to  advertise  it.  If  the  Herr 
Verleger  had  realized  the  ire  which  such  advertisement  raises  in  the 
scientific  breast,  he  would  have  refrained  from  applying  to  Professor 
Lazarus,  and  might  have  counted  more  certainly  upon  impartial  handling 
by  the  critics. 

The  writer's  aim  is  the  psychological  and  methodological  treatment  of 
a  logical  subject,  —  the  analogical  judgment.  The  Introduction  rightly 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  subject-matter  and  of  the  manner  pro- 
posed for  its  consideration. 

The  work  falls  into  three  chapters.  Chapter  I  deals  with  the  develop- 
mental stages  of  the  analogical  activity  in  human  thought.  We  find 
(i)  external  analogies, — both  complexes  belong  to  the  domain  of  the  outer 
experience  ;  (2)  objectivistic  analogies, — the  reproducing  complex  belongs 
to  the  inner,  the  reproduced  to  the  outer  experience  ;  (3)  subjectivistic 
analogies  ;  (4)  internal  analogies.  The  analogical  activity  is  two-fold : 
(i)  the  voluntary  or  involuntary  formation  of  analogies  ;  (2)  the  voluntary 
or  involuntary  completion  by  means  of  analogies.  Chapter  1 1  treats  of  the 
formation  of  analogies,  (i)  Involuntary  formation.  Thought  is  pictorial  ; 
the  idea  is  the  analogical  material.  Special  sections  are  devoted  to  sen- 
sation analogies  and  time  and  space  analogies.  (2)  Formation  under  the 
influence  of  the  will  as  end  in  itself.  Three  motives  are  discovered. 
(a)  The  necessity  of  assimilating  new  matter  to  the  already  existing 
ideational  content  leads  to  mythical  personification,  etc.1  (b)  The  effort 

1  A  small  point  !  The  author  speaks  of  the  '  Lazarus-Steinthal '  apperception, 
meaning  the  '  Herbartian,'  p.  29.  Lazarus  and  Steinthal  cannot  be  thus  hyphened 
together;  cf.  Phil.  Studien,  I,  pp.  1491!.  Wundt's  terminus  technicus,  'Assimi- 
lation,' seems  better  than  '  apperception,'  in  the  required  sense. 
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to  satisfy  the  imitative  impulse  shows  itself  in  analogies  in  the  spheres 
of  art  and  of  play.  (<:)  The  third  motive  is  the  simultaneous  striving  for 
repetition  and  change.  This  shows  itself  in  the  forms  of  proverbial  expres- 
sions, in  the  choice  of  pictorial  words  and  phrases  for  description,  etc.  The 
author  might  with  advantage  have  availed  himself,  under  this  head,  of  the 
results  of  Dr.  Lehmann's  work  upon  the  laws  of  Feeling,  in  order  to  give 
his  exposition  a  more  secure  psychological  foundation.  The  subject  of 
Chap.  Ill  is  analogical  completion.  Its  introductory  paragraphs  contain 
some  good  remarks  upon  ideational  association.  Especially  noticeable  is 
the  definite  equating  of  (logical)  relation  with  (psychological)  associability. 
(i)  The  analogical  inference,  (a)  Unconcious  or  involuntary;  e.g.,  the 
passing-over  of  a  printer's  error.  Its  causes  are  principally  three. 
(a)  Interpretation  of  sensations  ;  (b)  interpretation  of  the  external  world 
in  terms  of  our  self  ;  and  (c)  association  of  name  and  object.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  author,  in  reproducing  here  the  Helmholtz  terminology, 
tends  to  fall  into  the  Helmholtz  error  of  confusing  logic  with  psychology, 
an  error  which  he  had  previously  avoided,  and  which  is  the  less  excusable 
in  the  present  case,  as  attention  had  already  been  called  to  it  by  Wundt 
(Einfiuss  der  Philosophie,  etc.,  1876,  pp.  10,  n).  (/3)  The  analogical 
inference  proper  is  based  on  accidental  but  intimate  association,  or  on 
the  insufficient  regard  of  signs  of  difference  ;  while  there  often  occurs 
the  non-recognition  of  true  coincidence,  through  the  occasional  absence 
of  the  causal  nexus,  whose  terms  have  been  intimately  associated.  (7)  The 
more  perfect  forms  of  the  analogical  inference,  and  the  influence  of  natural 
selection  upon  thought.1  There  are  two  such  forms,  the  syllogistic  (here 
the  writer  follows  Goring)  and  the  inductive.  (5)  The  subjectivistic 
analogical  inference  is  the  most  important  of  all  (Beneke).  We  find  it 
in  animal  psychology  (Vignoli),  in  fetishism  (Dilthey),  and  in  anthro- 
pomorphism ;  in  the  concepts  of  cause,  force,  and  end.  The  remarks 
on  Hume  (p.  107)  are  a  little  superficial.  What  Hume  'confused'  was 
the  general  problem  of  causality  (psychological)  with  the  problem  of 
causality  in  the  particular  case.  There  follows  a  consideration  of  sub- 
jectivistic analogy  in  the  developed  human  consciousness.  It  has  four 
modes.  We  infer,  first,  from  a  large  number  of  constant  external  char- 
acters, that  the  total  character  of  mental  life,  i.e.,  the  internal  relations 
of  the  mental  elements,  will  be  similar.  Secondly,  we  conclude  that  certain 
particular  external  processes  arouse  in  others  similar  mental  processes. 
Thirdly,  that  in  external  processes  there  are  manifested  in  both  cases 
similar  mental  processes.  Fourthly,  we  combine  the  second  and  third 
inferences,  and  regard  the  physical  fact  in  the  case  of  one  individual  as 
expression,  in  the  case  of  another  as  occasion  of  the  same  mental  event. 

1  In  logic  and  epistemology,  the  author  tells  us,  the  consistent  application  of 
the  Darwinian  principle  will  lead  to  "  hochst  furchtbare  Ergebnisse,"  p.  89.  His 
very  misprints  are  analogical. 
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These  four  modes  are  exemplified  at  length.  (2)  Motor  activity  as  com- 
pletion of  the  analogy,  (a)  Linguistic  form,  as  influenced  by  analogical 
completion.  Citation  of  instances  from  Osthoff,  etc.  (b)  Linguistic  content, 
as  thus  influenced  ;  metaphor.  Instances  from  Brinkmann,  etc. 

The  general  position  of  the  author  with  regard  to  psychological  questions 
is  sound  and  moderate,  and  thanks  are  due  to  him  for  his  choice  of  method. 
The  main  defects  of  the  book  are  its  popular  style,  —  departure  from  scien- 
tific form  leads  at  times  to  a  Lazarus-like  diff useness  of  exposition,  —  and 
a  somewhat  uncritical  use  of  authorities,  which  seems  to  argue  an  only  par- 
tial acquaintance  with  logical  and  psychological  literature.  These  defects, 
however,  do  not  by  any  means  outweigh  the  merits  of  the  monograph. 

E.  B.  T. 


Psychology,  descriptive  and  explanatory.  A  Treatise  of  the  Phenomena, 
Laws,  and  Development  of  Human  Mental  Life.  By  GEORGE  TRUM- 
BULL  LADD,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Yale  University.  New  York, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1894.  —  pp.  xiii,  676  (Index,  671-676). 

This  volume  —  which  had  far  better  have  been  two  —  presents  to  us 
Professor  Ladd's  system  of  Psychology.  The  "book  designs  to  give  a 
clear,  accurate,  and  comprehensive  picture  of  the  mental  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual man  ;  and  also  to  explain  this  life  as  it  appears  in  the  light  of 
all  the  resources  of  modern  philosophical  science,  and  with  the  idea  of 
development,  as  essentially  characteristic  of  this,  as  it  is  of  all  life,  con- 
stantly kept  in  mind."  After  the  introduction,  it  falls  into  three  parts  : 
the  most  general  forms  of  mental  life  ;  the  elements  of  mental  life  ;  the 
development  of  mental  life.  This  division  "  abandons  even  the  appear- 
ance of  retaining  the  old  and  vicious  theory  of  faculties."  The  work  is 
strictly  psychological ;  "  philosophical  problems  "  are  "  reserved  for  another 
volume."  —  Review  will  follow.  E.  B.  T. 


Grundriss  der  Psychologic,  auf  experimenteller  Grundlage  dargestellt. 
Von  OSWALD  KULPE,  Privatdocent  an  der  Universitat  Leipzig.  Mit 
10  Figuren  im  Text.  Leipzig,  Verlag  von  Wilhelm  Engelmann,  1893. 
-pp.  viii,  478  (Index,  472-478). 

This  book  is  the  first  adequate  text-book  of  experimental  psychology 
which  has  appeared  ;  and  its  contents  satisfy  the  high  expectations  which 
psychologists  who  had  followed  Dr.  Kiilpe's  previous  work  could  not  but 
form.  The  treatment  of  mind  is  synthetic  :  (i)  the  elements  of  conscious- 
ness, —  sensation,  feeling  ;  (2)  the  combination  of  the  elements,  —  fusion, 
association  ;  (3)  the  state  of  consciousness.  —  Detailed  review  will  follow. 

E.  B.  T. 
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The  Psychic  Factors  of  Civilization.     By  LESTER  F.  WARD,  author  of 
Dynamic  Sociology.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1893.  —  pp.  xxi,  369. 

Those  special  doctrines  of  Dynamic  Sociology  (1883)  which  were  regarded 
by  the  author  as  fundamental,  received  the  least  attention.  The  present 
work,  though  complete  in  itself,  aims  to  develop  and  substantiate  the  two 
most  important  of  these  ;  namely,  that  desire  is  a  true  natural  force,  and  that 
progress  depends  upon  the  rational  control  of  this  force  by  the  second  great 
agent,  intellect.  Part  I  deals  with  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  dual  mind 
as  coming  into  existence  under  the  laws  of  evolution.  The  end  of  nature 
is  the  transformation  of  inorganic  into  organic  matter  and  for  this,  feeling 
is  merely  a  means.  But  the  means  of  nature  becomes  at  once  the  cause 
and  the  end  of  mind.  For  feeling  is  the  primary  psychic  reality,  while 
intellect  is  a  secondary  sexual  character  developed  in  the  interest  of  direct 
and  indirect  reproductive  forces.  The  latter  is  thus  directive  in  character, 
and  is  misconceived,  on  the  one  hand  by  philosophers  who  regard  it  as  a 
mysterious  entity,  creating  its  own  ends,  and  on  the  other  by  economists 
whose  biological  point  of  view  leads  them  to  ignore  its  regulative  and 
inventive  power.  Sociology  has  its  roots  in  psychology,  not  in  biology, 
and  begins  with  a  comprehension  of  the  mission  of  mind  in  supplanting  the 
biological  law  of  competition  by  the  psychological  law  of  cooperation.  In 
Part  II,  the  author  describes  the  several  forms  which  intellect  assumes  in 
the  performance  of  its  directive  function,  traces  their  progress  and  success, 
and  considers  the  bearing  of  the  principles  deduced  on  the  social  theories 
of  the  day.  An  analysis  of  current  economic  maxims  results  in  a  series  of 
propositions  which  retain  the  form,  but  for  the  most  part  completely 
reverse  the  meaning,  of  hitherto  accepted  tenets  of  political  economy. 
The  explanation  of  these  paradoxes  is  found  to  be  that  "  the  whole  farrago 
which  has  so  long  passed  for  political  economy  is  true  only  of  irrational 
animals,  and  is  altogether  inapplicable  to  rational  man."  In  thus  con- 
demning the  laissez  faire  principle,  the  author  has  no  reference  to  any 
supposed  ethical  grounds.  The  indirect,  rational  means  substituted  for 
direct  animal  competition  make  no  change  in  principle  and  purpose  but 
only  in  methods  and  effects.  Indeed,  ethics  is  not  properly  an  independent 
science,  for  it  has  for  its  object  only  the  transitional  "hemming  and 
cribbing  of  a  great  natural  force,"  whose  laws  and  control  form  the 
subject-matter  of  sociology. 

It  is  impossible  to  indicate  in  a  brief  notice  the  variety  of  interest  in  the 
content  of  the  book,  which  boldly  correlates  still  disputed  doctrines  from 
psychology  and  evolutionary  science,  and  connects  with  them  a  theory  of 
rational  and  aggressive  social  action  based  upon  the  primary  egoistic  forces 
— "  believing  that  neither  meliorism  nor  sociocracy  is  dependent  upon 
altruistic  props  for  its  support."  L.  HANNUM. 
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A   Simple  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy.     By  W.   R.    SCOTT,   M.A. 
London,  Elliot  Stock,  1894.  —  pp.  ix,  98. 

Within  the  past  three  or  four  years  four  short  histories  of  ancient  philos- 
ophy have  appeared  in  English,  each  explaining  the  cause  of  its  existence 
and  apologizing  for  its  appearance  in  terms  convincing  the  reader  that  it  is 
one  of  the  works  exactly  suited  to  "  fill  the  long-felt  want."  They  have 
been  small  elementary  hand-books  intended  as  initia  philosophica  for  young 
students,  and  have  all  had  some  merit,  however  microscopic.  The  thin 
volume  above  cited  finds  its  raison  d^etre  (as  explained  in  the  preface)  in 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  book  in  the  history  of  philosophy  which  "does  not 
demand  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject,"  and  this  attempt  to  set  forth 
the  history  of  ancient  philosophy  presupposes  no  philosophical  training 
whatever  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  However  short  the  author  has  come 
of  the  aim  he  has  set  himself,  one  must  say  that  his  book  is  easily  the  best 
of  the  four  brief  histories  above  referred  to.  In  fact,  I  know  no  small 
volume  that  has  appeared  on  the  same  subject  in  the  past  four  years  which 
has  equal  merit  with  this  production  of  Mr.  Scott.  I  do  not,  however, 
concede  Mr.  Scott's  success  in  avoiding  the  termini  technici  of  philosophy 
and  in  laying  before  the  young  reader  or  the  uninitiated  a  history  intelligible 
without  previous  training.  One  would  scarcely  consider  the  following  sen- 
tence (p.  48)  luminous  to  the  philosophical  novitiate  :  "  If  the  older  philosopher 
centred  his  system  in  an  ideal  world  above,  with  its  correlate  in  the  nothing- 
ness below  our  own,  his  pupil,  on  the  contrary,  established  himself  in  the 
everyday  life  of  Change  that  Plato  abandoned  as  the  product  of  an  anti- 
thesis." The  preface  indicates  we  are  to  have  an  A  B  C  account  of  ancient 
speculation,  but  the  book  is  not  a  primer.  It  is,  however,  clear  ;  and  this, 
along  with  good  arrangement,  interesting  manner  of  treatment,  and  judicious 
selection  of  problems  handled,  is  as  much  as  one  could  fairly  ask  in  a  treatise 
intended  as  a  brief  introduction  to  the  history  of  ancient  thought.  The 
author  treats  in  outline  the  whole  of  Greek  philosophy  from  Thales  to 
the  closing  of  the  Athenian  Schools  by  Justinian,  and  the  fact  that  he 
presents  the  salient  features  of  this  period  of  thought  in  lucid  form  within 
a  compass  of  less  than  a  hundred  pages  is  ground  for  congratulation.  The 
book  is  equipped  with  an  index  of  terms  and  glossary,  an  index  of  names, 
and  with  diagrams  explanatory  of  the  evolution  of  philosophy  within  the 
period  treated.  Mr.  Scott  has  been  successful  in  presenting  a  very  succinct 
account  of  Ancient  Philosophy  in  clear  paragraphs  that  have  logical  sequence, 
and  the  small  volume  does  not  carry  the  appearance  of  a  choppy  epitome 
manufactured  out  of  ill-connected  excerpts  from  larger  treatises.  The  work 
is  excellently  adapted  to  do  good  service  as  an  elementary  text-book.  It 
contains  no  glaring  mistakes,  and  the  proof  has  been  well  read.  The 
account  of  Aristotle's  logic  is,  however,  very  scant,  only  a  partial  statement 
of  Aristotle's  criticism  of  the  Platonic  ideas  is  given,  and  a  quite  inadequate 
and  inaccurate  presentation  of  Aristotle's  theory  of  happiness  (p.  56).  Defects 
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of  this  nature  are  due  partly,  no  doubt,  to  desire  for  brevity,  but  it  is  an 
expensive  brevity  that  requires  such  sacrifice.  A  very  clear  anti-Grotian 
characterization  of  the  Sophists  gives  the  reader  a  good  picture  of  this  period 
of  enlightenment,  and  of  the  relation  of  these  teachers  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  Without  increasing  the  compass  of  the  work,  more  might  well  have 
been  said  of  Protagoras  and  the  influence  of  his  fundamental  principle  of 
homo  mensura  on  subsequent  thought.  When  the  author  says  that  Socrates' 
sole  legacy  to  posterity  was  his  life  (p.  26),  one  hardly  understands  what  is 
meant.  It  is  probably  true  that  Socrates'  greatest  influence  on  humanity 
has  been  exercised  through  Plato's  exposition  of  his  life,  but  his  influence 
on  subsequent  philosophy  was  in  the  main  through  his  method.  This  is 
his  chief  bequest  to  the  philosophers  who  followed  him  ;  and  unless  one 
regards  his  method  as  part  of  his  life,  or  his  way  of  living  philosophy,  the 
statement  is  incomplete  and  misleading.  The  description  of  the  principle 
of  Anaximander  as  an  abstraction  (p.  4)  is  not  in  agreement  with  the  latest 
criticism,  according  to  which  this  &Tretpov  is  an  adjective,  and  Anaximander's 
Boundless  or  Infinite  is  an  infinite  body  (sc.  <rd),ua),  to  which  no  attributes 
are  ascribed  other  than  infinity.  Xenocrates  (p.  9)  is,  of  course,  a  misprint. 
It  is  not  easy  to  make  diagrams  illustrative  of  metaphysical  systems,  and 
it  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Scott  by  his  diagrammatic  schemes  has  added 
essentially  to  the  elucidation  of  his  subject.  W.  H. 

The  following  books  have  also  been  received  :  — 

De  la  classification  objective  et  subjective  des  arts  de  la  literature  et  des 
sciences.  Par  RAOUL  DE  LA  GRASSERIE.  Paris,  Fe'lix  Alcan,  1893.— 
pp.  304. 

Le  marveilleux  scientifiqne.  Par  J.  P.  DURAND  (de  Gros).  Paris,  Fe'lix 
Alcan,  1894.  — pp.  343. 

La  philosophie  en  France.  (Premiere  moitid  du  XIXe  siecle.)  Par 
CH.  ADAM.  [Biblioth£que  de  philosophie  contemporaine.]  Paris,  Fe'lix 
Alcan,  1894. — pp.  444. 

La  vie  et  la  pensee.  Essai  de  conception  experimentale.  Par  le  docteur 
JULIAN  PIOGER.  [Bibliotheque  de  philosophie  contemporaine.]  Paris, 
Fe'lix  Alcan,  1893.  —  pp.  262. 

Les  caracteres.  Par  FR.  PAULHAN.  [Bibliotheque  de  philosophie  con- 
temporaine.] Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1894.  —  pp.  237. 

The  Diseases  of  Personality.  By  TH.  RIBOT.  [The  Religion  of  Science 
Library.]  Chicago,  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  1894.  —  pp.  157. 

Die  moderne  Weltanschauung  und  der  Mensch.  Sechs  6'ffentliche 
Vortrage  von  BENJAMIN  VETTER.  Jena,  Gustav  Fischer,  1894.  —  pp. 
xii,  157. 

Der  mechanische  Monismus.  Eine  Kritik  der  modernen  Weltanschauung. 
Von  Dr.  C.  GUTBERLET.  Paderborn,  Ferdinand  Schoningh,  1893.  — 5- 
pp.  iv,  306. 
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Der  Entwicklungsgang  der  kantischen  Ethik  bis  zur  Kritik  der  reinen 
Vernunft.  Von  F.  W.  FOERSTER. 

The  Social  Contract  or  the  Principles  of  Political  Right.  By  JEAN- 
JACQUES  ROUSSEAU.  Translated  by  ROSE  M.  HARRINGTON,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  EDWARD  L.  WALTER.  New  York,  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  1893. — pp.  liii,  227. 

The  Philosophy  of  History.  By  ROBERT  FLINT.  New  York,  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1894.  —  pp.  xxvi,  706. 


NOTES. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Psychological  Association 
was  held  at  Columbia  College,  New  York,  on  Dec.  27  and  28,  1893.  The 
programme  was  as  follows:  (i)  The  Psychological  Standpoint,  Professor 
G.  S.  Fullerton  ;  (2)  The  Case  of  John  Bunyan,  Professor  J.  Royce  ;  (3) 
Auditory  and  Visual  Memory,  Professor  W.  M.  Bryan ;  (4)  Experiments 
on  Visual  Memory,  Mr.  H.  C.  Warren  ;  (5)  The  Confusion  of  Content  and 
Function  in  the  Analysis  of  Ideas,  Professor  D.  S.  Miller  ;  (6)  Do  we  ever 
dream  of  Tasting?  Professor  J.  C.  Murray;  (7)  An  Early  Anticipation 
of  Mr.  Fiske^s  Doctrine  as  to  the  Meaning  of  Infancy,  Professor  N.  M. 
Butler  ;  (8)  Address  of  the  President,  Professor  G.  T.  Ladd  ;  (9)  Accurate 
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It  has  been  stated  in  recent  issues  of  more  than  one  periodical  that  the 
American  Journal  of  Psychology  is  to  be  superseded  by  the  Psychological 
Review.  This  statement  is  erroneous  ;  the  two  journals  will  be  published 
independently  of  one  another.  We  regret,  in  a  previous  Note,  to  have 
unduly  restricted  the  scope  of  the  latter.  The  Psychological  Review  will 
seek  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  Psychology. 


Our  readers  will  have  noticed  that  for  more  than  a  year  each  issue  of  the 
REVIEW  (excepting  No.  n)  has  contained  128  pages  instead  of  112,  as 
originally  intended.  In  this  way  the  REVIEW  has  been  able  to  publish 
the  extremely  valuable  series  of  papers  on  Kant  Bibliography  without 
seriously  encroaching  upon  the  space  usually  devoted  to  articles  of  more 
general  and  immediate  interest.  In  view  of  the  continuation  of  the 
Bibliography,  the  editors  beg  to  state  that  if  it  shall  seem  necessary, 
they  are  prepared  to  enlarge  the  REVIEW  still  further  in  order  to  include 
all  articles  and  discussions  of  real  merit. 
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THE   TEST    OF    BELIEF. 

A  COMPLETE  Theory  of  Knowledge,  as  I  at  least  under- 
stand it,  undertakes  to  answer  three  questions :  (i) 
What  are  the  premises  and  facts  which  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  all  our  reasoning,  —  what  are  the  premises  which  we  can 
assume  without  having  inferred  them  as  conclusions  from 
other  processes  of  reasoning,  and  what  are  the  facts  which  we 
can  claim  to  know  that  have  not  been  inferred  from  other  facts  ? 
(2)  How  do  we  know  them  to  be  true, — what  sort  of  justifica- 
tion can  we  give  of  them  ?  (3)  Given  these  facts  and  premises, 
what  process  justifies  me  in  passing  from  them  to  any  fact  or 
principle  believed  because  of  them  ?  In  a  word,  what  can  I 
assume  without  proof  ?  Why  can  I  assume  it  ?  How  can  I 
pass  from  what  is  so  assumed  to  anything  else  ? 

Remarks  as  to  the  importance  of  the  careful  determination 
of  a  Theory  of  Knowledge  would  seem  to  be  out  of  place  in 
such  a  journal  as  this.  And  yet  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  adverting  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  gravest  and  most 
profoundly  important  questions  that  now  divide  the  philo- 
sophical world  are  questions  that  can  only  be  settled  when 
philosophers  have  agreed  upon  a  Theory  of  Knowledge.  Take, 
for  example,  the  question  of  automatism.  No  one  can  read 
the  arguments  of  Clifford,  Hoffding,  and  Miinsterberg,  in 
support  of  the  theory,  without  being  convinced  that  what 
leads  them  to  believe  it,  is  not  primarily  its  success  as  a 
hypothesis  in  explaining  facts,  but  certain  preconceived 
opinions  as  to  what  facts  can  enter  into  causal  relations  with 
each  other. 
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But  precisely  because  of  its  importance,  the  attempt  to 
determine  a  theory  of  knowledge  should  be  thorough-going,  or 
it  should  not  be  made  at  all.  Such  an  attempt  is  essentially 
an  appeal  from  common  sense  to  philosophy,  from  unreasoned 
certainty  to  reasoned  certainty.  Being  such,  it  is  manifestly 
illogical  to  permit  common  sense  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  matter.  Common  sense  is  either  capable  of  giving  us  a 
philosophy,  or  it  is  not  ;  if  it  is,  the  history  of  philosophy  is 
nothing  but  a  record  of  stupendous  blunders  and  misdirected 
energies  ;  if  it  is  not,  any  philosophy  which  is  based  upon  it 
rests  on  the  evidence  of  an  incompetent  witness.  Nor  can 
such  a  philosophy  defend  itself  by  contending  that  it  is  only  a 
refined  common  sense,  so  to  speak,  —  a  philosophical  common 
sense  to  which  it  appeals.  If  the  common  sense  of  the  plain 
man  cannot  be  trusted  to  give  us  a  philosophy,  how  can  we 
trust  the  common  sense  of  Reid  and  Hamilton  ?  Precisely  in 
so  far  as  a  philosophy  rests  on  common  sense,  it  is  unreasoned ; 
but  philosophy  originated,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  mind's 
reluctance  to  acquiesce  in  unreasoned  principles. 

These  remarks  are  made,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of 
criticising  the  common  sense  philosophy,  as  in  order  to  indicate 
the  method  that  I  shall  try  to  follow  in  the  investigation  of 
this  subject.  Propositions  that  are  reported  to  be  true  or 
probable,  merely  on  the  testimony  of  common  sense,  however 
emphatic,  I  shall  aim  to  disregard.  Hypotheses  against  which 
nothing  can  be  said,  except  that  they  are  absurd,  when  their 
absurdity  consists  in  their  being  at  variance  with  the  principles 
of  common  sense,  I  shall  consider  myself  entitled  to  make. 

I  can  most  conveniently  state  my  answer  to  two  of  the 
questions  which  a  Theory  of  Knowledge  undertakes  to  answer, 
by  pointing  out  how  far  I  agree  with  Bain.  He  says  that  the 
belief  in  memory  is  a  primary  assumption.1  "  Unless  we  trust 
our  recollection,  our  knowledge  is  limited  to  what  is  now 
present,  and  we  cannot  compare  two  successive  experiences,  or 
declare  two  facts  to  succeed  one  another.  We  have  one 
moment  the  consciousness  of  thirst ;  the  next  moment  we  have 

1  Logic,  new  and  revised  ed.,  p.  670. 
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the  consciousness  of  a  certain  act  called  drinking  ;  the  next 
following  moment  we  have  the  further  consciousness  of  relief 
from  thirst.  The  succession  of  the  three  steps  is  a  fact  or 
experience  ;  but  we  cannot  believe  it,  unless  we  believe  in  the 
recent  fact  given  in  memory,  as  well  as  the  present,  given  in 
consciousness."  Hence  the  belief  in  memory  is  a  primary 
assumption. 

But  what  is  meant  when  it  is  called  an  assumption  ?  I 
mean  that  what  I  believe  because  of  memory  I  do  not  see  to  be 
true,  that  I  can  give  no  reasons  for  such  beliefs  which  would 
at  all  satisfy  a  cold,  critical  intellect,  an  intellect  indifferent  to 
consequences,  an  intellect  that  believes  only  in  so  far  as  it 
sees  grounds  for  certainty  or  for  probability.  Such  an  intellect 
would  describe  its  various  acts  of  memory  as  blind,  unreasoned 
impulses  to  believe  that  certain  present  states  of  consciousness 
were  representative  of  past  realities. 

Many  men  will  admit  that  the  asseverations  of  memory  are 
not  certain,  who  will  nevertheless  contend  that  they  have  a 
high  degree  of  probability,  so  high  as,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  be  practically  undistinguishable  from  absolute 
certainty.  Leslie  Stephen,  for  example,  says :  "  I  quite  agree 
that  when  I  have  to  consider  any  past  or  future  event,  or 
indeed  to  explain  any  present  event,  there  is  always  a  difference 
between  my  knowledge  and  absolute  certainty.  The  conviction 
may  approach  such  certainty  as  the  curve  approaches  the 
asymptote,  but  there  is  always  some  room  for  doubt."1  My 
dissent  from  this  doctrine  is  radical  and  fundamental.  The 
reports  of  memory  have  just  as  much  of  absolute  certainty  as 
they  have  of  absolute  or  theoretical  probability.  In  the  same 
sense  in  which  they  have  no  certainty,  they  have  no  probability  ; 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  they  are  probable,  they  are  certain. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  pure  intellect,  the  intellect 
seeing,  not  trusting,  they  have  neither  certainty  nor  probability  ; 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  practical  intellect,  the  intellect 
yielding  to  the  native  instincts  and  unreasoned  tendencies  of 
the  mind,  they  are  not  only  probable  but  certain.  From  the 

*•  Mind,  Vol.  V,  p.  176. 
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point  of  view  of  knowledge ',  in  a  word,  our  beliefs  of  what  we 
remember  are  so  many  pure  assumptions,  and  if  we  could  only 
believe  what  we  knoiv  to  be  true  or  probable,  we  should  have 
no  confidence  whatever  in  memory. 

The  distinction  between  the  pure  intellect  seeing  and  the 
practical  intellect  trusting,  or  between  belief  and  knowledge, 
is  of  such  fundamental  importance  for  the  theory  of  knowledge, 
that  a  further  elucidation  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Something 
brings  to  my  mind  the  thought  of  a  friend,  and  then  I  remem- 
ber that  I  saw  him  yesterday.  In  what  does  my  recollection  of 
having  seen  him  consist  ?  Not,  of  course,  in  my  imagining 
him  in  that  set  of  surroundings  which  I  call  a  certain  place, 
and  at  that  point  in  the  stream  of  my  conscious  experience 
which  I  call  yesterday  ;  for,  if  so,  there  would  be  no  distinction 
between  imagination  and  memory.  To  the  mere  images  of 
imagination,  memory  —  belief  of  any  kind  —  adds  what,  with 
Baldwin,  we  may  call  the  reality-feeling,  plus  the  "consciousness 
of  the  personal  indorsement  of  reality."  1  Belief,  in  a  word, 
consists  in  the  fact  that  the  ideas  or  images  of  imagination  — 
in  the  case  when  the  belief  refers  to  some  matter  not  present 
to  the  senses  —  are  consciously  regarded  as  realities.  Now  we 
may  have  this  reality-feeling  when  we  believe  that  the  ideas  or 
images  to  ^vJlich  it  is  attached  are  not  realities  and  that  they  do 
not  correspond  to  or  represent  realities.  In  other  words,  we 
may  have  one  of  the  elements  or  constituents  of  belief  —  the 
reality-feeling  —  without  the  other  —  the  personal  indorsement 
of  the  reality  ;  the  saying  to  one's  self  that  the  reality-feeling 
is  true.  Sitting  in  a  car  at  a  depot,  waiting  for  my  train  to 
start,  I  seem  to  see  the  motion  of  my  train  when  another  train 
moves  slowly  by.  In  other  words,  the  reality-feeling  attaches 
itself  to  the  image  or  idea  of  my  train  in  motion.  But  when  I 
look  at  the  wheels  of  the  moving  train  this  reality-feeling 
ceases  to  exist  so  long  as  I  continue  to  look  at  them.  I  see  or 
believe  that  the  apparent  motion  of  my  train  is  due  to  the  real 
motion  of  the  other.  The  same  kind  of  reality-feeling  attaches 
itself  to  a  new  set  of  experiences.  But  as  soon  as  I  stop 

1  Feeling  and  Will,  p.  1 58. 
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looking  at  the  wheels,  the  old  reality-feeling  returns  —  my  train 
seems  to  move  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  know  it  does  not.  In 
other  words,  the  reality-feeling,  which  alone  distinguishes  the 
ideas  or  images  of  memory  from  mere  imagination,  attaches 
itself  to  experiences  which  we  know  from  other  evidence  do  not 
represent  reality. 

This  may  seem  to  be  a  contradiction.  When  it  is  said  that 
the  reality-feeling,  that  alone  distinguishes  the  ideas  or  images 
of  memory  from  mere  imagination,  may  attach  itself  to  ideas 
or  images  that  we  know  from  other  evidence  do  not  represent 
reality,  it  seems  very  much  like  saying  that  we  may  believe 
what  we  know  is  not  so. 

The  thorough  discussion  of  this  question  would  require  ah 
essay  in  itself.  Fortunately,  however,  that  has  been  rendered 
unnecessary  by  Baldwin's  able  and  very  lucid  treatment  of  the 
subject  in  the  chapter  from  which  I  have  already  quoted.  Here 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  \\\e  feeling 
that  my  train  is  in  motion  is  one  thing ;  the  feeling  that  my 
train  is  in  motion,  plus  the  saying  to  myself  that  it  is,  —  the 
conscious  affirmation  of  the  fact,  —  is  another  ;  and  the  feeling 
that  my  train  is  in  motion,  plus  the  saying  to  myself  that  it 
does  not  move,  nevertheless,  is  quite  another.  And  the  thesis 
which  I  maintain  with  reference  to  memory  is  this  :  What  we 
know  on  the  authority  of  what  we  call  our  memory  has  no  other 
guarantee  than  a  reality-feeling,  which  sometimes  attaches 
itself  to  experiences  that  we  know  do  not  represent  realities, 
but  which  we  accept  in  the  case  of  memory  simply  because  it 
is  not  contradicted  by  other  experiences.  If  I  am  asked  how  a 
reality-feeling  can  attach  itself  to  ideas  or  images  that  we  know 
are  not  in  correspondence  with  reality,  I  decline  to  attempt  to 
answer  the  question  here  because  it  is  irrelevant.  We  are  not 
concerned  in  this  place  with  the  how  but  the  what.  Whatever 
the  explanation  of  the  facts,  it  is  true  that  we  seem  to  see 
distance  ;  that  colors  of  material,  extended  objects  seem  to 
exist  outside  of  us  and  independent  of  us ;  that  things  seen 
through  an  opera-glass  seem  to  be  farther  away  than  we  know 
them  to  be,  etc.  A  large  part  of  the  advances  of  science 
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consists  in  showing  that  various  seemings  of  every-day  life  are 
not  true  —  that  reality-feelings  have  attached  themselves  to 
various  experiences  that  do  not  correspond  to  reality.  But  the 
seemings  —  the  reality-feelings  —  remain  in  spite  of  our  assent 
to  the  conclusions  of  science. 

When  Bain  says  that  another  primary  assumption  which  we 
are  obliged  to  make  is  our  trust  in  present  consciousness,  I  do 
not  agree  with  him.  "We  must  assume,"  he  says,  "that  what 
we  feel  we  do  feel  ;  that  our  sensations  and  feelings  occur  as 
they  are  felt."  l  We  do  not  assume  that ;  we  know  it.  When 
we  come  to  tell  what  it  is  we  feel ;  when  we  undertake  to 
transform  "knowledge  of  acquaintance  into  knowledge  about;"2 
when  we  forsake  the  point  of  view  of  Hodgson's  "  first  inten- 
tion "  for  that  of  his  "second  intention,"3  doubt  enters.  But 
so  long  as  we  stick  to  the  knowledge  of  acquaintance,  we  not 
only  know  but  know  so  absolutely  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  us  to  conceive  of  a  higher  or  more  trustworthy  kind  of 
knowledge.  One  would  like  to  know  what  a  man  means  by 
knowledge  who  says  that  he  does  not  know  that  what  he  feels 
he  does  feel,  that  he  only  assumes  it.  Knowledge  is  a  thing  of 
which  we  have  neither  experience  nor  idea  ;  it  is  for  us  a  mere 
name  without  significance  unless  we  are  entitled  to  take  our 
pretended  knowledge  that  what  we  feel  we  do  feel  as  an 
instance  of  it.  But  in  so  maintaining  I  do  not  contend  for  a 
universal  "  identification  of  knowing  as  a  fact  in  the  inner  life 
of  a  subject  with  knowledge  as  the  representation  of  a  content 
known."  Professor  Robert  Adamson  says  :  "  I  believe  it  to 
be  a  real  error  in  philosophical  method  to  make  the  initial  steps 
in  a  theory  of  knowledge  from  the  Cartesian  position,  and  am 
of  opinion  that  the  whole  advance  achieved  by  Kant  is  lost  if 
we  return,  in  dealing  with  the  epistemological  problem,  to  the 
identification  of  knowing  as  a  fact  in  the  inner  life  of  a  subject 
with  knowledge  as  the  representation  of  a  content  known."  4 

1  Feeling  and  Will,  p.  670. 

2  James's  Psychology,  Briefer  Course,  p.  14. 

3  See  his  Time  and  Space,  passim. 
*  Mind,  Vol.  XII,  p.  129. 
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There  appears  to  be  a  confusion  here  of  two  quite  different 
things  :  the  Cartesian  position  and  the  identification  of  knowing 
as  a  fact  in  the  inner  life  of  a  subject  with  knowledge  as 
the  representation  of  a  content  known.  The  essence  of 
the  Cartesian  position,  as  everybody  knows,  is  that  some  of 
the  things  of  which  we  are  conscious  we  know  so  absolutely  as 
to  make  doubt  an  absurdity  and  an  impossibility.  Whether 
Descartes  did  or  did  not  maintain  more  than  that  ;  whether  he 
did  or  did  not  hold  that  all  of  the  facts  of  which  we  are 
conscious  we  know  in  the  same  absolutely  certain  way,  is  not  a 
matter  of  consequence  save  from  the  point  of  view  of  history. 
The  important  point  is,  that  he  need  not  have  maintained  it. 
Because  he  knew  some  of  the  facts  of  which  he  was  conscious 
so  certainly  as  to  make  doubt  an  impossibility,  he  was  not 
required  to  say  that  all  of  the  facts  of  which  he  was  conscious 
could  be  put  in  the  same  category  unless  as  the  result  of  an 
introspective  examination.  But  introspection  compelled  him  to 
take  no  such  position.  Introspection  shows  that  some  of  the 
states  of  consciousness  we  know  in  an  absolutely  certain  way 
and  that  some  others  are  in  a  state  of  utter  uncertainty.  To 
require  me  to  hold  that,  if  I  claim  to  know  some  of  my  inner 
states  with  absolute  certainty,  I  must  make  the  same  claim  of 
all,  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  require  a  man  to  hold  that  he 
can  see  an  atom  of  hydrogen  because  he  claims  to  be  able  to 
see  a  drop  of  water.  And  to  hold  that,  because  I  may  be 
mistaken  as  to  what  is  in  my  consciousness  when  I  use  general 
names  intelligently,  I  may  be  mistaken  in  supposing  that  when 
I  am  in  severe  pain  I  know  that  I  am,  is  like  saying  that, 
because  I  cannot  see  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  therefore  I  cannot 
see  a  drop  of  water.  In  no  fruitful  sense,  therefore,  can  we 
say  that  we  assume  that  what  we  feel  we  do  feel,  when 
we  are  trying  to  draw  distinctions  between  assumption  and 
knowledge. 

But  when  Bain  says  that  the  uniformity  of  nature  is  another 
assumption,  I  agree  with  him  fully.  "  Water  has  quenched 
our  thirst  in  the  past.  By  what  right  do  we  affirm  that  the 
same  will  happen  in  the  future  ?  Experience  does  not  teach  us 
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this  :  experience  is  only  what  has  actually  been  ;  and,  after 
never  so  many  repetitions  of  a  thing,  there  still  remains  the 
peril  of  venturing  upon  the  untrodden  land  of  future  possibility. 
'  What  has  been,  will  be,'  justifies  the  inference  that  water  will 
assuage  thirst  in  after  times.  We  can  give  no  reason  or 
evidence  for  this  uniformity."1  So  I  think,  and  since  we  do 
not  see  it  to  be  either  true  or  probable,  it  is  an  assumption,  a 
thing  we  believe  in  primarily  because  of  the  constitution  of  our 
emotional  nature,  and  not  because  it  appeals  to  us  on  intel- 
lectual grounds. 

"This  assumption,"  continues  Bain,  "is  an  ample  justifica- 
tion of  the  inductive  operation,  as  a  process  of  real  inference. 
Without  it,  we  can  do  nothing  ;  with  it  we  can  do  anything."  2 
It  is  certainly  true  that  without  this  assumption  we  can  do 
nothing  ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  it  alone  is  sufficient  to  enable 
us  to  make  a  conquest  of  nature,  or,  indeed,  any  approximation 
to  it.  So  far  from  admitting  that  with  it  we  can  do  anything,  I 
assert  that  with  it  alone  we  can  do  nothing.  With  an  abso- 
lutely certain  knowledge  of  nothing  but  some  of  our  present 
states  of  consciousness,  we  make  a  leap  to  the  past  ;  assuming 
to  know  the  present  and  the  past,  we  make  a  leap  to  the 
uniformity  of  nature  ;  and,  I  hold,  assuming  to  know  the 
uniformity  of  nature •,  we  make  a  leap  to  conclusions  apparently 
directly  deduced  from  it. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  bring  out  the  truth  of  this  conten- 
tion is  to  examine  briefly  John  Stuart  Mill's  theory  of  induction. 
Mill  held  that  valid  inductions  terminate  in  proof  ;  that  the 
object  of  inductive  reasoning  is  to  obtain  for  its  conclusions  a 
kind  of  evidence  that  for  a  pure  intellect  would  justify  belief. 
In  opposition  to  Whewell  and  Jevons,  he  denied  that  induction 
is  a  process  of  finding  hypotheses  to  explain  facts,  insisting  that 
only  when  a  further  step  has  been  taken,  when  it  has  been 
shown  not  only  that  a  given  hypothesis  explains  the  facts  but 
that  no  other  can,  is  an  induction  valid.  From  his  point  of 
view,  induction  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  process  of  finding 
hypotheses  to  explain  facts,  and  proving  that  no  other  hypothesis 

1  Logic,  p.  671.  2  Ibid.,  p.  672. 
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can  do  it.  Now  I  hold  that  this  second  step  in  the  process 
can  only  be  taken  very  rarely,  no  matter  how  certain  we  assume 
ourselves  to  be  of  the  uniformity  of  nature.  I  hold  that  the 
canons  of  his  various  experimental  methods  formulate  the 
process  of  induction  as  it  would  have  to  be  if  it  terminated  in 
what  would  justify  belief  to  a  pure  intellect,  but  that  they 
utterly  fail  to  describe  the  process  of  induction  which  we  are 
familiar  with  in  our  experience.  "  If  two  or  more  instances  of 
the  phenomenon  under  investigation,"  says  the  canon  of  the 
Method  of  Agreement,  "  have  only  one  circumstance  in  com- 
mon, the  circumstance  in  which  alone  all  the  instances  agree, 
is  the  cause  (or  effect)  of  the  given  phenomenon."  l  Upon  this 
canon  the  obvious  criticism  is,  that  it  presupposes  a  condition 
that  is  never  realized.  If  two  or  more  instances  of  the  phe- 
nomenon under  investigation  had  only  one  circumstance  in  com- 
mon and  we  could  be  sure  of  it,  all  would  be  plain  sailing,  but 
any  such  instance  has  an  indefinite  number  of  circumstances 
in  common  with  every  other.  To  this,  of  course,  a  follower  of 
Mill  would  reply  that  although  they  do,  they  have  only  a  limited 
number  of  circumstances  in  common  that  can  be  supposed  to 
be  material  to  the  result.  That  was  Mill's  own  answer.  "  The 
extent  and  minuteness  of  observation,"  he  said,  "which  may  be 
requisite  .  .  .  depends  on  the  particular  purpose  in  view.  To 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  whole  universe  at  any  moment  is 
impossible,  but  would  also  be  useless.  In  making  chemical 
experiments,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  note  the  position 
of  the  planets  ;  because  experience  has  shown,  as  a  very  super- 
ficial experience  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  in  such  cases  that 
circumstance  is  not  material  to  the  result ;  2  and,  accordingly,  in 
the  ages  when  men  believed  in  the  occult  influences  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  it  might  have  been  unphilosophical  to  omit 
ascertaining  the  precise  condition  of  those  bodies  at  the 
moment  of  the  experiment."  3  But  if  one  asks  for  the  method 
by  which  experience  shows  what  circumstances  are  possibly 
material  to  the  result  and  what  not,  the  answer  must  be  induc- 

1  Logic,  8th  ed.,  p.  280.  2  The  emphasis  is  mine. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  273. 
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tion.  And  if  he  asks  what  kind  of  induction,  the  answer  cannot 
be  induction  in  accordance  with  Mill's  Deductive  Method, 
because  that  presupposes  inductions  already  made  in  accordance 
with  his  Experimental  Methods.  Nor  can  it  be  induction  in 
accordance  with  these  methods,  for  they  presuppose  the 
induction  we  are  now  considering.  It  must  be,  therefore, 
induction  in  accordance  with  his  hypothetical  method  —  our 
reason  for  ignoring  the  position  of  the  stars  in  our  chemical 
experiments  must  be  that  we  have  made  an  hypothesis  that 
such  circumstances  are  not  material  to  the  result  and  that  our 
hypothesis  explains  the  facts.  The  important  question  is  :  Are 
we  able  to  take  the  second  step  in  induction  as  Mill  conceived 
it ;  are  we  able  to  show  that  the  hypothesis  that  the  circum- 
stances which  chemists  consider  to  be  alone  possibly  material 
to  the  result  not  only  explain  the  facts,  but  that  no  other  can  ? 
Manifestly,  to  state  the  question  is  to  answer  it.  To  prove 
that  no  other  hypothesis  except  that  upon  which  the  science 
of  chemistry  rests  can  explain  the  facts,  is  to  prove  an  alibi 
for  the  rest  of  a  possibly  infinite  universe,  which  is  plainly 
impossible.  Any  one  who  will  take  the  pains  to  grasp 
the  difference  that  may  exist  between  what  is  and  what  is 
known,  will  be  slow  to  assert  that  he  has  so  far  made  an 
inventory  of  all  possible  existences  as  to  be  able  to  assert  that 
no  circumstances  except  those  supposed  by  chemistry  to  be 
possibly  material  to  chemical  phenomena  can  have  anything  to 
do  with  them.  Accordingly,  if  Mill's  formula  is  to  describe 
the  facts  as  they  are,  it  must  be  rewritten  somewhat  in  this 
way  :  "  If  two  or  more  instances  of  the  phenomenon  under 
investigation  have  only  one  circumstance  in  common  among 
those  supposed  to  be  possibly  material  to  the  result,  the  hypothe- 
sis that  the  circumstance  in  which  alone  all  the  instances  agree 
is  the  cause  or  effect  of  the  given  phenomenon,  explains  the 
facts,  although  we  cannot  say  that  to  wider  knowledge  another 
hypothesis  would  not  equally  well  explain  them."  It  is 
unnecessary  for  my  purpose  to  proceed  further  with  an  exami- 
nation of  Mill's  theory  of  induction.  Of  his  Deductive  Method 
and  his  Hypothetical  Method,  as  well  as  of  his  Experimental 
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Methods,  it  can  truly  be  said  that  they  completely  fail  to  hit 
the  mark  they  are  aimed  at,  that  instead  of  proving  that  the 
conclusion  reached  by  means  of  them  is  the  only  hypothesis 
that  can  explain  the  facts,  they  only  prove  that  it  does  explain 
the  facts,  leaving  the  question  forever  open  as  to  whether 
another  might  not  do  it  equally  well.  "  Such  and  such  are  the 
facts,  what  do  they  imply  ?  "  That  is  a  type  of  the  questions 
which  all  inductive  reasoning  undertakes  to  answer,  all  reason- 
ing which  attempts  to  take  us  from  facts  assumed  to  be  known 
to  others  that  are  unknown.  "  These  facts  imply  thus  and  so, 
because  that  supposition  explains  them."  That  is  a  type  of 
the  answers  which  inductive  reasoning  makes  to  all  the 
questions  propounded  to  it. 

In  the  case  of  many  of  the  theories  of  science,  it  appears 
to  me  that  this  cannot  possibly  be  denied.  Of  the  undulatory 
theory  of  light,  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  the  various  conclu- 
sions of  geology,  for  example,  no  one  can  claim  more  than 
that  they  are  hypotheses  that  explain  the  facts  more  or  less 
perfectly.  Now  I  maintain  that  the  difference  between  the 
proof  of  theories  such  as  these  and  any  so-called  more  thor- 
oughly established  conclusions  of  science,  is  not  a  difference  in- 
kind.  It  is  merely  a  difference  in  the  ease  with  which  the  im- 
agination conceives  other  causes  that  may  have  produced  the 
facts  in  question.  As  science  accepts  its  conclusions  in  these 
cases  as  true,  not  because  the  scientific  intellect  sees  that  no 
other  hypothesis  can  explain  the  facts,  but  because  scientific 
common  sense,  so  to  say,  brushes  aside  other  hypotheses  as 
improbable,  so  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  more  thoroughly 
established  conclusions  of  science,  the  scientific  intellect  accepts 
them  as  thoroughly  established,  not  because  it  sees  that  other 
hypotheses  cannot  explain  the  facts,  but  because  scientific  com- 
mon sense  brushes  aside  as  impossible  any  other  hypotheses 
that  can  be  suggested.  What  I  am  trying  to  say  is,  that  the 
difference  between  conclusions  more  or  less  well  established, 
provided  they  explain  all  the  known  facts,  is  not  at  all  a  differ- 
ence in  the  evidence  as  apprehended  by  the  pure  intellect,  the 
intellect  uninfluenced  by  the  emotional,  instinctive  side  of  the 
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mind,  but  a  difference  in  the  positiveness  and  imperiousness 
with  which  common  sense  sets  aside  opposing  hypotheses. 

If  this  is  true,  the  following  formula  correctly  describes  all 
inductive  reasoning  that  seeks  to  prove  causation  :  "  If  a  cer- 
tain hypothetical  cause  exists,  the  facts  would  be  as  I  find 
them.  But  the  facts  are  as  I  find  them.  Therefore,  my  sup- 
posed cause  exists."  Indeed,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
pure  intellect,  the  case  is  even  worse.  We  assume  without 
any  reason  that  we  can  justify  on  purely  intellectual  grounds 
that  the  evidence  is  all  in,  that  the  known  relevant  facts  are  all 
of  the  relevant  facts.  How  necessary  this  assumption  is,  we 
shall  see  quite  clearly,  if  we  realize  how  impossible  it  would  be 
for  us  to  reach  any  conclusion  as  to  the  cause  of  a  violent 
death,  for  example,  if  we  admitted  in  a  practical  way  the  possi- 
bility of  supernatural  agencies.  If  agencies  that  we  know 
nothing  about  may  exist,  and  if  for  reasons  and  in  ways  of 
which  we  are  entirely  ignorant  they  may  produce  effects  similar 
in  kind  to  those  produced  by  known  agencies,  how  can  we  ever 
conclude,  on  the  ground  of  circumstantial  evidence  at  least, 
that  a  known  agency  is  responsible  for  an  event  rather  than  an 
•  unknown  agency  ?  Nor  can  it  be  shown,  as  Leslie  Stephen 
seeks  to  do,  that  the  admission  of  the  bare  possibility  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  our  conclusion,  because,  although  pos- 
sible, the  existence  of  such  an  agency  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable.  Who  knows  that  ?  What  principle  of  our  nature 
is  it  that  asserts  that,  while  a  supernatural  agency  may  exist 
and  operate  in  ways  and  for  reasons  that  we  are  entirely 
ignorant  of,  it  is  nevertheless  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  ? 
Certainly  not  the  purely  intellectual  part  of  us.  The  intellect 
gives  no  criterion  for  judging  of  probabilities  in  such  cases. 
It  can  only  say  that,  for  aught  it  knows  to  the  contrary,  such 
agencies  may  exist,  and  that  it  knows  nothing  whatever  as  to 
the  probability  or  improbability  of  their  existence.  Evidently 
the  practical  taking  into  account  of  considerations  like  these, 
considerations  which  no  amount  of  reasoning  as  such  justifies 
us  in  ignoring,  would  produce  an  entire  paralysis  of  our  reason- 
ing powers,  would  make  it  as  impossible  for  us  to  emerge  from 
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a  state  of  absolute  uncertainty  concerning  all  matters  that  come 
before  us  as  it  is  to  escape  from  our  shadows.  How  do  we  in 
practice  untie  the  knot  ?  We  do  not  untie  it,  we  cut  it.  As 
we  arbitrarily,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pure  intellect, 
assume  the  trustworthiness  of 'memory  and  the  uniformity  of 
nature,  so  we  arbitrarily  assume  that  the  evidence  is  all  in,  and 
that  known  causes  have  brought  about  the  effects  we  are  study- 
ing —  assume  it  until  we  discover  facts  that  prove  the  assump- 
tion false,  when  we  invent  by  hypothesis  an  unknown  cause 
and  endow  it  with  attributes  suitable  for  our  purposes.  Instead, 
then,  of  being  able  to  do  anything,  as  Bain  says,  assuming  the 
uniformity  of  nature  and  the  trustworthiness  of  memory,  we 
can  do  nothing.  To  make  these  assumptions  weapons  of  real 
efficiency  we  must  arm  ourselves  with  another.  How  shall  we 
state  it  ? 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  we  assume  that  any  hypothesis  that 
explains  the  facts  we  are  considering  is  true,  because  it  some- 
times happens  that  more  than  one  hypothesis  will  equally  well 
explain  them.  By  "  equally  well "  I  mean  that,  if  the  cause 
supposed  in  either  of  the  hypotheses  exists  and  acts  as  we  sup- 
pose it  does,  the  facts  would  be  as  we  find  them.  Nor  is  it 
true  that  we  have  an  inclination  to  believe  any  hypothesis  that 
explains  the  facts.  On  the  contrary,  an  hypothesis  may  seem 
to  us  absurd,  as  in  the  case  of  a  possible  supernatural  agency 
represented  as  the  cause  of  a  violent  death,  although  we  may 
readily  enough  admit  that  if  the  cause  supposed  by  it  existed, 
it  might  produce  the  violent  death.  In  what  consists  the 
absurdity  of  such  an  hypothesis  ?  In  its  lack  of  harmony  with 
our  other  beliefs.  In  order  that  an  hypothesis  may  win  our 
belief,  it  must  not  only  explain  the  facts  it  was  invented  to 
explain,  but  it  must  fit  in  snugly  with  the  rest  of  our  beliefs. 
Three  hundred  years  ago,  a  belief  in  witches  was  quite  general  ; 
many  facts  were  supposed  to  owe  their  existence  to  their  agency. 
Why  have  such  explanations  been  abandoned  ?  Not  because 
they  will  not  account  for  the  facts,  but  because  other  beliefs 
have  gradually  grown  up  in  the  minds  of  men,  with  which  the 
belief  in  witches  is  inconsistent.  That  an  hypothesis  may 
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seem  to  us  to  be  true,  it  must  not  only  explain  the  facts ;  it 
must  harmonize  with  the  rest  of  the  contents  of  our  minds, 
must  fill  up,  so  to  speak,  an  empty  place  therein  and  be  in 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  its  furniture.  In  order,  then,  that  we 
may  carry  on  the  reasonings  of  ordinary  life  as  well  as  those  of 
science,  we  must  assume  the  trustworthiness  of  memory  within 
certain  limits,  the  uniformity  of  nature,  and  that  an  hypothesis 
that  explains  a  particular  group  of  facts,  and  at  the  same  time 
harmonizes  with  the  rest  of  our  beliefs,  is  true. 

Of  the  axioms  of  mathematics  and  the  laws  of  logic,  it 
appears  to  me  that  we  have  self-evident  knowledge,  —  self- 
evident  in  the  only  proper  sense  of  that  much  abused  term, 
in  the  sense  that  doubt  of  them  is  impossible.  And  when  I 
say  that  doubt  of  them  is  impossible,  I  do  not  mean  that  we 
are  unable  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  feeling  that  they  are  true ; 
for,  as  we  have  seen,  that  feeling  has  no  evidential  or  intel- 
lectual value  whatever.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  constitutes 
the  foundation  of  the  Theory  of  Knowledge  of  the  Scottish 
School,  since  the  feeling  that  a  thing  is  true  when  we  cannot 
ascertain  its  causes  is  identical  with  Hamilton's  testimony  of 
consciousness,  we  have  seen  that  it  attaches  itself  to  ideas  and 
images  which  we  know  do  not  correspond  with  reality,  and 
that  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  criterion  of  truth.  But  when  I 
say  that  doubt  of  the  axioms  of  mathematics  and  the  laws  of 
logic  is  impossible,  I  mean  that  the  mind  cannot  even  enter- 
tain the  idea  of  their  being  false.  We  may  say  that  two 
straight  lines  can  inclose  a  space,  but  we  cannot  think  it. 
The  judgment  of  which  the  proposition  purports  to  be  the 
expression,  not  only  does  not  exist,  but  cannot  even  be  con- 
ceived. Such  propositions,  then,  as  the  axioms  of  mathe- 
matics and  the  laws  of  logic,  we  may  call  necessary  truths,  — 
necessary  in  the  sense  that  the  mind  must  think  them  ;  in 
the  sense  that  their  contradictories  are  '  absurd,  inconceivable, 
impossible/ 

Examining  these  cases,  we  can  formulate  a  test  of  truth: 
any  proposition  whose  contradictory  is  inconceivable  and  im- 
possible is  true.  But  a  superficial  examination  of  it  enables 
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us  to  see  that,  however  faultless  it  may  be  as  a  test  of  truth, 
it  is  of  no  avail  in  furnishing  a  foundation  for  the  activities  of 
science  and  of  ordinary  life.  Only  in  the  case  of  things  seen 
so  clearly  as  to  make  doubt  of  them  impossible,  does  our  test 
of  truth  find  any  application ;  but  we  do  not  see  enough  to  get 
a  fulcrum  for  the  levers  of  physical  science  and  ordinary  life. 
We  have,  then,  a  test  of  truth  that  is  entirely  reliable,  but  one 
that  we  cannot  make  any  use  of  except  in  the  case  of  the  very 
propositions  from  which  we  derived  it.  What  are  we  to  do  ? 

We  must  try  to  find  a  test  of  beliefs.  By  "test  of  belief,"  I 
do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  we  must  find  a  test  by  means  of 
which  we  can  determine  which  of  our  beliefs  are  true  ;  that 
would  be  another  name  for  a  test  of  truth.  I  mean  that, 
inasmuch  as  such  "beings  as  men  in  such  a  world-  as  the 
one  we  live  in  "  must  base  a  large  part  of  their  reasonings  on 
propositions  not  known  to  be  true,  the  most  that  we  can  do  is 
to  endeavor  to  be  consistent.  If  we  learn  the  characteristics 
of  the  beliefs  that  we  are  obliged  to  assume  without  proof,  we 
can  generalize  them.  We  can  say  that,  since  we  have  accepted 
the  trustworthiness  of  memory  and  the  uniformity  of  nature 
and  the  proposition,  '  An  hypothesis  that  explains  facts,  and 
at  the  same  time  fits  in  with  everything  else  that  we  believe 
is  true/  we  will  accept  any  other  proposition  without  further 
proof  that  has  the  same  characteristics. 

What,  then,  are  the  characteristics  of  the  belief  in  memory  ? 
We  can  name  one  at  least  :  the  assumption  of  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  memory  is  one  that  we  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
make.  I  mean  by  this  to  state  no  more  than  that,  when  we 
begin  to  reflect,  we  find  ourselves  making  it.  And  we  can 
name  another  :  experience  leaves  it  alone,  does  not  deprive  us 
of  it,  does  not  clash  with  it.  But  this  confirmation  of  experi- 
ence must  be  taken  in  a  negative  sense  only.  Of  positive 
verification  of  the  trustworthiness  of  memory,  we  have  none  ; 
if  we  had,  we  should  be  speculatively  sure  of  it.  The  assump- 
tion of  the  trustworthiness  of  memory,  then,  has  two  character- 
istics :  it  is  one  that  we  have  a  natural  tendency  to  make  and 
that  experience  does  not  deprive  us  of.  The  characteristics  of 
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our  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  nature  are  the  same ;  we  have  a 
natural  tendency  to  make  it,  and  our  experience  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  it.  What,  again,  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
third  assumption  :  an  hypothesis  is  true  that  explains  the 
facts,  and  that  takes  its  place  easily  and  naturally  among  our 
other  beliefs  ?  They  are  the  same.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that 
we  are  continually  led  by  that  assumption  to  adopt  hypotheses 
that  turn  out  to  be  false.  But  the  principle  itself  is  not  dis- 
credited by  experience.  Experience  only  bids  us  act  more 
cautiously  in  our  application  of  the  principle — bids  us  hold  our 
believing  propensity  in  check  until  we  have  collected  as  many 
pertinent  facts  as  possible.  But  while  this  collection  is  being 
made,  we  shall  be  sure  to  feel  that  our  hypothesis  is  true,  so 
long  as.  it  explains  all  the  pertinent  facts  we  know,  although 
we  may  be  conscious  of  our  inability  to  justify  it  to  others. 

These,  then,  are  the  characteristics  of  the  three  assump- 
tions, one  of  which  underlies  all  reasoning  whatever,  and  all 
of  which  underlie  the  reasonings  of  inductive  science  and 
every-day  life.  If  we  find  any  other  assumption  that  has  the 
same  characteristics,  we  not  only  have  a  right  to  make  it  ;  we 
ought  to  do  it,  if  we  would  avoid  inconsistency.  If  any  one 
objects  that  the  particular  assumption  is  incapable  of  proof,  we 
can  fairly  reply  that  his  objection  is  not  to  the  point,  unless  he 
can  prove  the  truth  of  the  three  assumptions  that  underlie  all 
our  inductive  reasoning. 

We  may,  then,  sum  up  the  conclusions  so  far  reached  as 
follows :  Whatever  we  are  asked  to  believe,  ought  to  be  a 
necessary  truth,  or  an  ultimate  belief  —  a  belief  having  the 
characteristics  of  being  assumed  through  a  natural  tendency, 
and  of  not  being  interfered  with  by  experience,  or  an  hypothesis 
that  explains  all  the  pertinent  facts  and  that  takes  its  place 
easily  and  naturally  among  our  other  beliefs.  Of  both  of  the 
latter  classes,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  broader  the 
base  of  the  experience  upon  which  the  beliefs,  in  the  negative 
sense  explained,  rest,  the  greater  their  credibility.  If  one  man 
accepts  one  hypothesis  because  it  explains  all  the  facts  he 
knows,  and  another  man  a  different  hypothesis  because  it 
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explains,  not  only  the  facts  known  to  the  first  man,  but  others 
equally  certain,  the  last  man's  hypothesis  is  the  more  credible, 
although  we  can  never  say  that  it,  in  turn,  may  not  have  to 
give  place  to  another.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  has  ever 
believed  anything  on  the  ground  of  inductive  reasoning,  or, 
indeed,  independently  of  all  reasoning,  that  did  not  belong  to 
one  of  these  three  classes.  All  that  any  one  believes  is  either 
a  necessary  truth,  or  an  ultimate  belief,  or  an  hypothesis 
accepted  because  it  explains  the  facts  and  fits  in  easily  with 
the  rest  of  his  beliefs. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  practical  outcome  of  this 
reasoning  ?  It  enables  us  to  see  the  kind  of  evidence  we  ought 
to  demand  for  anything  we  believe,  and  the  kind  of  objection  it 
is  pertinent  to  make.  If  any  one  says,  "  I  hold  such  and  such 
a  proposition  to  be  a  necessary  truth,"  we  are  entitled  to  ask 
him  to  show  it.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  a  belief  is  a  necessary 
truth  whose  contradictory  I  know  I  can  conceive.  To  defend 
a  belief  as  a  necessary  truth,  we  must  show,  not  that  its  con- 
tradictory is  hard  to  believe,  not  even  that  it  cannot,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  be  believed  at  all,  but  that  it  is  in  the  literal 
sense  of  that  much  abused  term  unthinkable.  To  appeal  to 
the  testimony  of  consciousness  to  establish  the  necessity  or 
self -evidence  of  a  belief,  which  by  the  very  appeal  is  shown  not 
to  be  necessary  or  self-evident,  is  a  degradation  of  philosophy, 
no  matter  who  is  guilty  of  it.  But  if  I  am  asked  to  believe 
anything  which  is  confessedly  not  a  necessary  truth,  it  must, 
as  we  have  seen,  belong  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  remain- 
ing classes  :  those  that  I  have  a  natural  tendency  to  make  and 
which  experience  does  not  interfere  with,  and  hypotheses  that 
explain  facts  and  at  the  same  time  fit  in  naturally  with  the  rest 
of  the  contents  of  our  minds,  and  the  only  evidence  I  can 
demand  for  it,  is  that  it  shall  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
class  to  which  it  is  referred. 

This  theory  will  probably  be  objected  to  from  a  number  of 
different  points  of  view.  It  will  be  urged  that  it  opens  the 
door  to  unbounded  credulity.  Not  so.  The  very  prominence 
which  it  gives  to  the  fact  that  inductive  reasoning  is  only  a 
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process  of  finding  hypotheses  to  explain  facts,  cannot  but 
enforce  the  necessity  of  caution  on  the  part  of  one  who  accepts 
it.  If  the  only  justification  we  can  give  to  an  hypothesis  is 
that  it  explains  the  facts,  there  is  surely  the  more  urgent  need 
that  in  an  open-minded,  cautious,  painstaking  way  we  make 
sure  that  it  really  explains  all  the  pertinent  facts,  before  we 
permit  ourselves  to  accept  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  its  practical  outcome 
is  philosophical  skepticism.  If  a  Theory  of  Knowledge  that 
maintains  that  we  can  find  no  justification  for  our  beliefs,  in 
the  last  analysis,  that  would  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  pure 
intellect,  is  skepticism,  then  this  is  skepticism.  But  in  that 
sense  the  outcome  of  the  common-sense  philosophy  is  skepti- 
cism. Reid  and  Stewart,  Hamilton,  and  McCosh,  have  all 
undertaken  to  find  a  foundation  for  philosophy  in  common 
sense,  not  in  the  insight  of  the  pure  intellect.  In  truth,  he 
only  can  be  charged  with  philosophical  skepticism  who  holds 
that  reason  is  hopelessly  at  war  with  itself ;  who  holds  that,  no 
matter  upon  what  subject  or  in  what  direction  he  tries  his 
reason,  it  leads  him  into  an  inextricable  tangle  of  incon- 
sistencies and  contradictions.  Such  a  man  could  not  trust 
his  reason  :  he  would  be  a  skeptic  in  the  only  proper  sense 
of  the  word. 

This  theory  abolishes  the  distinction  between  Kant's  specula- 
tive and  his  practical  philosophy.  Carry  your  analysis  far 
enough,  and  it  will  be  evident  —  according  to  this  theory  — 
that  the  justification  for  everything  we  believe  is  of  the  same 
nature  that  Kant  sought  to  give  to  his  belief  in  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  the  existence  of  God,  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul. 

It  abolishes,  also,  the  distinction  between  scientific  method 
and  philosophic  method.  Sidgwick  aptly  says,  "  Philosophy  is 
only  common  sense  with  leisure  to  push  inquiry  further  than 
usual,  while  common  sense  is  only  philosophy  somewhat  hurried 
and  hardened  by  practical  needs."  l  This  theory  holds  that  the 
method  of  common  sense  and  the  method  of  science,  and  the 
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method  of  philosophy  are  identical.  John  Stuart  Mill  says 
that  "  the  most  scientific  proceeding  can  be  no  more  than  an 
improved  form  of  that  which  was  primitively  pursued  by  the 
human  understanding  while  undirected  by  science.  When 
mankind  first  formed  the  idea  of  studying  phenomena  accord- 
ing to  a  stricter  and  surer  method  than  that  which  they  had 
in  the  first  instance  spontaneously  adopted,  they  did  not, 
conformably  to  the  well-meant,  but  impracticable  precept  of 
Descartes,  set  out  from  the  supposition  that  nothing  had  been 
ascertained."  l  No,  and  Descartes'  method  was  impracticable 
in  science  for  the  same  reason  that  we  have  found  it  so  in 
philosophy :  because  we  cannot  put  our  beliefs  on  a  basis  of 
philosophic  certainty ;  because  the  world  we  live  in  is  fitted  to 
the  needs  of  practical  men  and  women,  but  not  to  the  purposes 
of  a  philosopher  who  seeks  to  give  to  his  system  evidence 
differing  in  kind  from  that  to  which  the  practical  man  appeals 
in  justification  of  his  beliefs.  If  philosophic  certainty  were 
possible,  the  way  to  get  it  would  surely  be  to  follow  the  path 
that  Descartes  marked  out  ;  start  from  absolute  certainties  and 
make  all  your  deductions  from  them  by  means  of  an  absolutely 
certain  principle.  But  if  such  certainty  is  not  possible,  then  phi- 
losophy can  only  imitate  the  humble  example  of  science  :  use 
the  method  of  common  sense,  only  in  a  more  pains-taking, 
careful,  accurate  way.  Francis  Ellingwood  Abott  says:  "While 
science  adopted  a  purely  empirical,  objective  method,  took 
Nature  for  granted,  investigated  things  and  their  relations  by 
observation  and  experiment  on  the  hypothesis  of  their  equal 
objectivity,  and  entered  on  a  career  of  dazzling  conquest,  with- 
out troubling  itself  to  invent  any  philosophical  justification  for 
a  method  so  prolific  of  discoveries  as  to  silence  all  criticism  or 
cavil  by  the  brilliancy  of  its  achievements,  philosophy  had 
already  entered  upon  a  path  which  led,  indeed,  to  the  construc- 
tion of  numerous  subjective  systems  of  unsurpassed  ability, 
yet  to  none  that  could  endure.  .  .  .  While  science  can 
proudly  point  to  a  vast  store  of  verified  and  established 
truths,  which  it  is  a  liberal  education  to  have  learned,  and 

1  Logic ;  8th  ed.,  p.  231. 
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the  merest  lunacy  to  impugn,  philosophy  has  achieved  nothing 
that  is  permanently  established.  The  cause  of  this  vast  differ- 
ence in  result  is  a  radical  difference  in  method."  1  I  believe 
he  is  right.  And  again,  "  Our  age  presents  no  problem  more 
profound  in  its  nature,  or  more  wide-reaching  in  its  bearings 
upon  the  intellectual  interests  of  mankind,  than  this  :  How  to 
identify  science  and  philosophy,  by  making  the  foundation, 
method,  and  system  of  science  philosophic,  and  the  foundation, 
method,  and  system  of  philosophy  scientific ."  2  This  paper  under- 
takes to  show  how  "the  foundation,  method,  and  system  of 
philosophy"  can  be  made  scientific;  but  if  by  making  "the 
foundation,  method,  and  system  of  science  philosophic,"  is 
meant  the  putting  of  the  principles  of  science  on  a  basis  of 
philosophic  certainty,  then  it  seeks  to  show  that  the  work 
cannot  be  done. 

This  theory  takes  a  middle  ground  between  the  empirical 
and  the  common-sense  theories  of  knowledge.  With  the 
common-sense  philosophy,  it  insists  that  the  attempt  of  the 
empiricist  to  find  positive  verification  in  experience  for  the 
first  principles  of  science  cannot  succeed  ;  with  empiricism,  it 
insists  that  the  attempt  of  the  common-sense  philosophy  to 
establish  definite  philosophical  principles  must  end  in  failure. 
But  it  agrees  with  the  common-sense  philosophers  in  making 
of  common  sense  the  court  of  last  appeal  in  philosophy. 
Though  it  cannot  give  us  principles,  it  gives  us  the  method 
which  we  are  bound  to  follow  both  in  science  and  philosophy. 
And  it  agrees  with  empiricism  in  finding  in  experience  the 
only  sort  of  justification  which  our  beliefs  can  receive,  although 
this  justification  is  of  a  purely  negative  character. 

Finally,  this  theory  aims  to  give  full  recognition  to  the 
important,  nay,  the  decisive,  part  which  the  emotional  and 
volitional  side  of  our  natures  play  in  shaping  our  beliefs. 
Philosophers  find  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  the  beliefs  of 
all  people  except  themselves  are  determined  largely  by  con- 
siderations non-intellectual  in  their  character.  But  as  searchers 
after  truth  they  have  tacitly  claimed  to  be  guided  by  but  one 

1  Mind,  1882,  p.  479.  2  Ibid.,  p.  494. 
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motive  —  as  philosophers  —  the  love  of  truth.  With  Professor 
James  this  paper  holds  such  a  claim  to  be  mere  "  self-deception 
and  pretence,"  and  insists  that,  "whether  men  admit  or  deny 
the  fact,  passion  always  plays  some  part  in  making  them 
reject  or  hold  to  systems,  and  volition,  whether  predestinate 
or  unpredestinate,  always  will  play  a  part  in  deciding  when  to 
encourage  and  when  to  suppress  one's  doubts."  l  So  far  is 
the  philosopher  from  being  what  he  has  generally  supposed 
himself,  qua  philosopher,  to  be,  a  pure  intellect  animated 
solely  by  the  love  of  truth,  that  if  he  were  such,  there  would 
be  no  philosophy  or  philosophies.  The  very  existence  of 
systems  of  philosophy  is  conclusive  proof  that  their  authors, 
like  the  common  people  whose  heads  are  not  in  the  stars,  are 
determined  as  to  what  they  will  believe,  in  part  at  least,  by 
considerations  with  which  the  pure  intellect  would  have  nothing 

todo-  J.  P.  GORDY. 
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THE  'new  psychology'  has  raised  in  an  acute  form  the 
by  no  means  new  question  of  the  relation  of  mind  and 
body.  The  answer  which  some  of  the  first  contemporary 
psychologists  give  to  this  question  is  also  by  no  means  new ; 
but,  like  the  question  itself,  it  is  an  '  old  friend  with  a  new  face.' 
The  automaton  or  parallelistic  theory  is  a  familiar  enough  philo- 
sophical doctrine,  placed  in  a  new  scientific  setting.  Causal 
inter-action  or  reciprocal  '  influence '  of  mind  and  body  is 
denied  on  the  ground  that  this  would  contradict  the  law  of 
the  conservation  of  energy.  The  influence  of  mind  upon  body 
would  mean  the  creation  of  energy,  as  the  influence  of  body 
upon  mind  would  mean  its  annihilation  ;  but  energy  is  a 
constant  sum,  and  can  only  be  transferred  and  transformed, 
neither  increased  nor  diminished.  Between  mind  and  body, 
therefore,  there  can  be  no  '  causal  efficacy ' ;  so  far  as  causation 
is  concerned,  the  mental  series  and  the  physical  series  of 
events  are  independent.  The  connection  between  the  two 
series  is  that  of  mere  parallelism  or  correspondence  ;  the  terms 
in  the  one  series  are  indicative  or  symbolical  of  their  correlates 
in  the  other  series,  but  the  former  are  neither  causes  nor  effects 
of  the  latter.  Each  series  is  self-contained  ;  and  in  particular 
the  body  is  an  automaton,  a  self-acting  machine,  which  needs 
not,  and  brooks  not,  any  interference  with  its  processes  by 
the  mind.  All  physical  action  is  strictly  reaction  to  physical 
stimulus  ;  the  accompanying  mental  events  are  not  among  the 
conditions  or  antecedents  of  the  physical  consequents,  they  are 
mere  concomitants  or  epi-phenomena,  outside  the  causal  series 
altogether.  In  the  words  of  the  late  Professor  Clifford  :  "All 
the  evidence  that  we  have  goes  to  show  that  the  physical  world 
gets  along  entirely  by  itself.  .  .  .  The  train  of  physical  facts 
between  the  stimulus  sent  into  the  eye,  or  to  any  one  of  our 
senses,  and  the  exertion  which  follows  it  ;  and  the  train  of 
physical  facts  which  goes  on  in  the  brain,  even  when  there 
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is  no  stimulus  and  no  exertion,  —  these  are  perfectly  complete 
physical  trains,  and  every  step  is  fully  accounted  for  by 
mechanical  conditions.  .  .  .  The  two  things  are  on  utterly 
different  platforms  —  the  physical  facts  go  along  by  them- 
selves, and  the  mental  facts  go  along  by  themselves.  There 
is  a  parallelism  between  them,  but  there  is  no  interference 
of  the  one  with  the  other.  Again,  if  anybody  says  that  the 
will  influences  matter,  the  statement  is  not  untrue,  but  it  is 
nonsense.  Such  an  assertion  belongs  to  the  crude  materialism 
of  the  savage.  The  only  thing  which  influences  matter  is  the 
position  of  surrounding  matter  or  the  motion  of  surrounding 
matter.  .  .  .  When,  therefore,  we  ask  :  « What  is  the  physical 
link  between  the  ingoing  message  from  chilled  skin  and  the 
outgoing  message  which  moves  the  leg  ? '  and  the  answer  is, 
*  A  man's  will,'  we  have  as  much  right  to  be  amused  as  if  we 
had  asked  our  friend  with  the  picture  what  pigment  was  used 
in  painting  the  cannon  in  the  foreground,  and  received  the 
answer,  'Wrought  iron.'  It  will  be  found  excellent  practice 
in  the  mental  operations  required  by  this  doctrine  to  imagine 
a  train  the  fore  part  of  which  is  an  engine  and  three  carriages 
linked  with  iron  couplings,  —  and  the  hind  part  three  other 
carriages  linked  with  iron  couplings  ;  the  bond  between  the 
two  parts  being  made  up  out  of  the  sentiments  of  amity  sub- 
sisting between  the  stoker  and  the  guard."  In  the  same  strain 
Professor  Huxley,  speaking  of  the  lower  animals,  says  :  "Their 
volition,  if  they  have  any,  is  an  emotion  indicative  of  physical 
changes,  not  a  cause  of  such  changes.  ...  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  men,  as  in  brutes,  there  is  no  proof  that  any  state 
of  consciousness  is  the  cause  of  change  in  the  matter  of  the 
organism.  If  these  positions  are  well  based,  it  follows  that 
our  mental  conditions  are  simply  the  symbols  in  consciousness 
of  the  changes  which  take  place  automatically  in  the  organism, 
and  that,  to  take  an  extreme  illustration,  the  feeling  we  call 
volition  is  not  the  cause  of  a  voluntary  act,  but  the  symbol  of 
that  state  of  the  brain  which  is  the  immediate  cause  of  that 
act.  We  are  conscious  automata."1 

1  Quoted  by  James,  Principles  of  Psychology,  I,  131-2. 
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The  neurosis,  being  self-contained  and  self -explaining,  neither 
is  explained  by,  nor  explains,  the  psychosis.  The  latter  is 
an  epi-phenomenon,  something  over  and  above,  and  disparate  ; 
and  since  the  neurosis  is  a  kinesis,  or  movement  of  energy, 
the  psychosis  may  be  called  a  "  meta-kinesis."  It  follows  that 
we  can  only  have  a  quasi-'  physiological  psychology  '  or  '  psycho- 
physics.'  The  only  'explanation,'  in  the  strict  sense,  is  within 
the  physiological  sphere,  for  here  alone  can  we  predicate  causal 
connection.  All  that  can  be  investigated  or  discovered  are 
the  details  of  the  parallelism  ;  we  can  point  out  what  event 
in  the  physical  series  is  the  '  sign  and  symbol '  of  what  event 
in  the  psychical,  we  can  group  these  symbols,  and  predicate 
a  corresponding  grouping  of  their  fellows  in  the  other  series. 
There  is  no  explanation,  therefore,  of  the  presence  of  con- 
sciousness ;  it  remains  an  'epi,'  for  which  there  is  no  room 
in  the  universe  of  '  phenomena,'  or  caused  events  ;  it  remains 
for  science  an  uncaused  event.  Incapable  of  being  causally 
related  to  the  'phenomena,'  since  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  the 
same  denominator,  consciousness  is  simply  accepted,  in  its 
being  and  in  the  manner  of  its  being,  as  an  inexplicable  but 
undeniable  fact.  Since  the  only  causes  and  effects  we  know 
are  physical,  since  causation  is  transformation  of  energy,  it 
follows  that  the  psychical  series  must  not  be  regarded  as 
causal,  either  in  itself  or  in  its  relation  to  the  physical  series. 
But  the  stress  of  the  conclusion  is  laid  upon  the  denial  to 
mind  of  causal  efficacy  over  matter.  Consciousness  is  an  epi- 
phenomenon,  in  the  sense  that  its  occupation  as  director  of  the 
physical  organism  is  taken  away  from  it.  Everything  is  done 
by  the  machine  itself,  and  consciousness  is  reduced  to  the  func- 
tion of  a  mere  'spectator.'  The  mind  is  only  'idea  corporis,' 
or  '  idea  ideae  corporis ' ;  the  sole  business  of  consciousness, 
or  rather  of  conscious  states,  is  passively  to  watch  what  takes 
place  in  the  physical  world  ;  the  idea  is  simply  the  mental 
reflection  of  certain  physical  phenomena,  their  'epi.'  Activity, 
whether  between  the  ideas  themselves,  or  between  ideas  and 
their  physical  counterparts,  is  inconceivable,  and  therefore 
impossible. 
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The  first  consideration  that  occurs  to  one  in  the  discussion 
of  this  view  of  the  relation  of  mind  and  body,  is  that  the  law  of 
conservation  of  energy,  being  a  purely  physical  formula,  must, 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be  inadequate  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  relation  in  question.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
psychical  is  disparate  from  the  physical :  it  is  this  disparateness 
that  occasions  the  whole  difficulty  for  the  principle  of  the 
conservation  of  energy.  Only  where  there  is  energy  does  that 
principle  apply ;  but  the  connection  of  mind  with  body,  if  there 
be  such  a  connection,  is  not  a  mode  of  the  manifestation  of 
energy.  So  far  as  there  is  no  connection,  or  so  far  as  we  can 
ignore  any  connection,  the  formula  is  sufficient  ;  if  there  is 
connection,  and  if  we  take  the  connection  into  account,  the 
formula  must  be  insufficient.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
physical  formula  must  be  contradicted.  So  long  as  we  abstract 
the  physical  from  the  psychical,  and  consider  the  former  as  a 
sphere  complete  in  itself,  the  formula  may  hold  true.  Even 
when  we  extend  our  view  so  as  to  include  the  psychical,  and 
revise  our  conception  of  the  physical  sphere  in  the  light  of  its 
relation  to  the  psychical,  the  formula  may  still  hold  ;  only 
now  it  will  be  seen  not  to  be  the  final  formula.  To  make  it 
the  final  formula,  to  insist  upon  interpreting  all  phenomena  in 
its  terms,  to  say  that  what  cannot  be  deduced  from  this  highest 
principle  of  physical  science,  has  no  connection  with  the 
physical  universe,  and  is  a  mere  outside,  uninfluential  epi- 
phenomenon,  is  to  deny  the  disparateness,  which  has  just  been 
predicated  of  mind  and  body,  and  to  dictate  to  the  former  the 
limits  of  the  latter.  It  is  essentially  the  same  procedure  as 
that  of  Mr.  Spencer,  who,  after  professing  strict  impartiality 
between  the  rival  hypotheses  of  materialism  and  idealism,  pro- 
ceeds to  deduce  the  entire  life  of  the  mind  from  the  physical 
principle  of  the  'persistence  of  force.'  We  must  not  thus 
play  fast  and  loose  with  principles  and  distinctions.  Either 
there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  mental  and  the 
physical,  and  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  covers  all 
the  phenomena  in  both  spheres,  as  well  as  the  connection 
between  the  two  spheres  ;  or  there  is  such  an  essential  differ- 
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ence,  and  the  law  in  question  ceases  to  be  the  ultimate  law, 
since  it  covers  neither  the  mental  sphere  nor  the  connection 
between  this  sphere  and  the  physical.  To  deny  such  connection 
because  the  physical  formula  cannot  accommodate  and  interpret 
it,  is  arbitrarily  to  arrest  the  progress  of  scientific  thought,  and 
implicitly  to  deny  the  disparateness  of  mind  and  matter. 

But  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  fails  us  even 
before  we  reach  consciousness.  When  we  pass  from  the 
physical  and  mechanical  to  the  biological  sphere,  we  encounter 
phenomena  which  that  formula  cannot"  accommodate.  The 
organism  —  plant  or  animal  —  is  no  mere  '  automaton  '  or 
machine.  The  idiosyncrasy  of  an  organism  is  that  it  is  a 
'self-acting  machine,'  but  machines  are  not  self-acting.  The 
organism  does  not  simply  react  in  response  to  the  momentary 
stimulation  ;  the  phenomenon  of  '  stimulation '  itself  means 
that  the  appeal  is  made  to  the  organism  as  a  whole,  and  that 
as  a  whole  it  reacts.  'Environment,'  again,  is  peculiar  to 
organism  ;  the  environment  is  constituted  by  the  selective 
adaptation  of  a  living  being.  That  is  to  say,  the  mechanics  of 
life  do  not  exhaust  the  phenomena  of  the  case  ;  protoplasm  is 
not  simply  matter  in  motion.  There  is  a  distinction  between 
the  movements  of  inorganic  matter  and  organic  movements, 
which  constitutes  the  limitation  of  physics  to  the  former,  or  to 
the  mechanical  aspect  of  the  latter.  The  coordinating  and 
controlling  principle  in  the  vital  process  is  not  mechanical. 
The  essence  of  organism,  as  Professor  Burdon  Sanderson 
pointed  out  in  his  presidential  address  before  the  British 
Association  last  September,  is  'the  idea  of  adaptation,'  or  'a 
working  together  of  parts  for  the  good  of  the  whole.'  This 
principle  governs  and  constitutes  every  vital  reaction,  and 
what  we  mean  by  the  '  specific  energies '  of  the  organism  is 
simply  'the  way  in  which  adaptation  manifests  itself.'  The 
distinction  is  as  old  as  Aristotle,  who  differentiates  77  <£u<rt?  rj 
ef  avdyicrjs  Troiovcra  from  77  </>v<7t<?  77  TOV  eve/ca  TTOLOVO-CL.  In  the 
words  of  Professor  Sanderson  :  "  the  '  specific  energy '  of  a 
part  or  organ  ...  is  simply  the  special  action  which  it 
normally  performs,  its  norma  or  rule  being  in  each  instance 
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the  interest  of  the  organism  as  a  whole  of  which  it  forms  part, 
and  the  exciting  cause  some  influence  outside  of  the  excited 
structure,  technically  called  a  stimulus.  It  thus  stands  for  a 
characteristic  of  living  structures  which  seems  to  be  universal. 
.  .  .  Nor  can  it  well  be  doubted  that,  as  every  living  cell  or 
tissue  is  called  upon  to  act  in  the  interest  of  the  whole,  the 
organism  must  be  capable  of  influencing  every  part  so  as  to 
regulate  its  action.  ...  In  general  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
determining  both  the  nature  of  the  central  influence  exercised 
and  the  relation  between  it  and  the  normal  function."  In  the 
opinion  of  this  representative  biologist,  "  there  is  one  principle 
—  that  of  adaptation  —  which  separates  biology  from  the  exact 
sciences,  and  in  the  vast  field  of  biological  inquiry  the  end  we 
have  is  not  merely,  as  in  natural  philosophy,  to  investigate  the 
relation  between  the  phenomenon  and  the  antecedent  and 
concomitant  conditions  on  which  it  depends,  but  to  possess 
this  knowledge  in  constant  reference  to  the  interest  of  the 
organism.  .  .  .  Organism  is  a  fact  which  encounters  the 
biologist  at  every  step  in  his  investigations."  It  follows  that 
"  physiology  can  never  become  a  mere  branch  of  applied 
physics  or  chemistry."  1  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  psychical 
factor,  the  introduction  of  the  new  element  need  not  negate 
the  operations  of  the  old.  The  vital  process  is  not  necessarily 
opposed  to  the  mechanical  ;  it  is  in  a  sense  a  mechanical 
process,  and  may  be  interpreted  as  such.  Only,  the  process 
of  life  is  not  a  merely  mechanical  process,  and  the  final  inter- 
pretation of  it  must  be  beyond  the  scope  of  physics  and  its 
formula  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  Yet  it  is  not  proposed 
to  call  life  an  '  epi-phenomenon.' 

The  advocates  of  Automatism  propose,  we  have  seen,  to 
limit  causation  to  the  physical  sphere.  The  reality  and 
inviolability  of  the  causal  sequence  they  identify  with  the 
operation  of  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  This 
may,  or  may  not,  be  a  true  ideal  of  scientific  explanation,  but, 
at  any  rate,  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  ideal.  All  causation 
has  not  yet  been  reduced  to  the  one  form  of  it,  —  the  physical 

1  Nature,  September  14,  1893. 
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or  mechanical.  We  have  just  seen  that  there  is  organic  causa- 
tion as  well.  Nor  have  we  any  right  to  deny  causation  in  the 
mental  sphere.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  good  grounds  for 
the  position  that  our  notion  of  cause  is  derived  from  the  mental 
world,  and  extended  by  analogy  to  the  physical ;  that  the 
original  and  radical  significance  of  causation  is  volition  or 
spiritual  activity.  But,  even  taking  '  cause'  in  its  strict 
scientific  sense  of  '  uniform  sequence/  and  emptying  it  of  all 
dynamical  content,  have  we  not  such  '  constant  conjunction  ' 
in  the  mental  as  well  as  in  the  physical  series  of  events  ?  It 
is  said  that  the  mental  series  is  discontinuous  ;  but  it  is 
sufficiently  continuous  to  supply  an  ample  field  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  scientific  notion  of  causal  connection,  and  the 
hypothesis  of  '  sub-conscious '  mental  phenomena  would  make 
it  even  more  continuous  than  it  would  otherwise  appear  to  be. 
Reason  has  not  been  shown  for  the  denial  that  the  mental 
series  is  causal,  —  causal  within  itself,  as  well  as  in  its  relation 
to  the  physical  series. 

Nor  is  the  exclusion  of  consciousness  from  the  sphere  of 
causal  phenomena  consistent  with  the  general  procedure  of 
scientific  thought  ;  it  is  not  scientific  to  admit  an  '  ^//-phenom- 
enon '  ;  <  parallelism '  can  hardly  be  called  a  scientific  point  of 
view.  Such  a  dualism  is  baffling  to  science,  which  can  admit 
no  extra-causal  sphere.  Nor  is  the  scientific  character  of  the 
conception  saved  by  reducing  the  empirical  dualism  to  a  meta- 
physical monism,  by  interpreting  mind  and  matter  as  two  sides 
of  the  same  thing,  like  the  concave  and  convex  sides  of  a  curve. 
This  is  no  real  unity,  or  at  any  rate  it  is  a  unity  for  ever 
beyond  the  reach  of  science,  with  its  causal  point  of  view. 
Such  a  merely  metaphysical  or  transcendental  unity  cannot  long 
satisfy  either  science  or  metaphysics.  Science  must  pursue 
its  effort  to  interpret  the  universe,  and  metaphysics  must 
continue  to  correlate  its  interpretation  with  that  of  science. 
The  hypothesis  of  the  causal  independence  of  the  body  may 
be  a  convenient  resting-place  for  psychology  in  its  progress 
towards  the  '  physiological '  form  ;  the  investigation  of  how 
much  the  body  can  do  without  the  mind,  will  help  to  determine 
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the  true  "relation  of  mind  to  body.  But  I  cannot  believe  that 
'physiological  psychology/  as  the  science  which  attempts  to 
correlate  the  mental  and  the  physical  series,  will  long  be  con- 
tent to  regard  consciousness  as  an  '  epi-phenomenon,'  a  mere 
spectator  with  no  part  to  play  in  the  world-drama. 

In  the  meantime,  our  inability  to  give  a  scientific  explana- 
tion of  the  influence  of  mind  upon  matter  and  of  matter  upon 
mind,  does  not  entitle  us  to  deny  the  fact  of  such  influence, 
or  to  explain  it  away.  To  say  that  this  causal  influence  must 
contradict  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  is  unwarranted. 
All  that  we  can  say  is  that  we  cannot  yet  reconcile  it  with  that 
law,  cannot  yet  trace  the  physical  principle  in  the  more  com- 
plex, as  we  have  already  traced  it  in  the  simpler,  phenomenon. 
It  is  a  case  in  which  we  may  well  supplement  the  maxim  of 
'parsimony'  of  causes  by  that  of  the  'plurality  of  causes.' 
The  operation  of  a  principle  may  be  so  modified  by  its  com- 
bination with  other  principles  as  to  be  with  great  difficulty,  if 
at  all,  recognizable.  Mental  control  must  be  more  difficult  to 
correlate  with  physiological,  than  physiological  with  physical. 
Yet  psycho-physical  need  not,  any  more  than  physiological, 
abrogate  physical  causation.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  assume 
that  the  more  complex  causal  system  incorporates  the  lower  in 
itself. 

Physics,  as  a  science,  is  so  far  from  disallowing  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  causation  which  goes  beyond  the  scope  of  the  law 
of  the  conservation  of  energy  that  it  finds  a  case  of  such  causa- 
tion within  the  physical  sphere  itself,  a  case  which  offers  a 
suggestive  hint  as  to  the  possible  modus  operandi  of  biological 
and  psychological  causation  in  a  physical  universe.  Where 
"no  work  is  done,"  or  no  energy  expended,  there  can  be  no 
question  of  its  conservation.  Now,  "  although  expenditure  of 
energy  is  needed  to  increase  the  speed  of  matter,  none  is 
needed  to  alter  its  direction."  "  Determining  the  direction  of 
motion  involves  no  expenditure  of  energy,  or  performance  of 
work.  Energy  may  be  guided  along  desired  channels  without 
altering  its  quantity  in  the  least,  just  as  can  matter.  The  rails 
which  guide  a  train  do  not  propel  it,  nor  do  they  necessarily 
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retard  it  ;  they  have  no  essential  effect  upon  its  energy  except 
a  guiding  effect.  A  force  at  right  angles  to  motion  does  no 
work."  The  author  just  quoted,  Professor  Lodge,  goes  on  to 
apply  this  principle  to  the  case  of  physiological  and  psycho- 
logical action.  "  It  is  a  function  of  living  organisms  thus  to 
direct  the  path  of  transference  of  energy,  but  they  add  nothing 
to  its  quantity.  There  is  no  more  energy  in  a  live  animal 
than  in  a  dead  one.  .  .  .  There  is  activity  of  transference  and 
transformation  in  the  one  case,  and  stagnation  in  the  other  ; 
but  the  law  of  conservation  of  energy  has  nothing  whatever 
to  say  against  a  live  animal,  or  a  mind,  controlling  the  motion 
of  molecules  ;  although  it  would  have  everything  to  say  against 
motion  being  produced  de  novo  by  an  act  of  will.  Life  is 
not  energy,  it  is  a  determiner  of  the  paths  of  energy.  That 
is  its  natural  and  principal  function  ;  it  is  a  director,  not  a 
worker.  Food  and  fuel  work  ;  life  directs.  .  .  .  The  distinc- 
tion between  generating  motion  and  directing  motion  is  evi- 
dently one  useful  to  remember."  l  Though  "life  has  not  yet 
been  included  in  the  domain  of  physics,"  "yet  the  disturbing 
action  of  live  animals  will  have  to  be  formulated  and  attended 
to  some  day,  even  in  physics  ;  for  though  they  generate  no 
energy  nor  affect  its  amount  in  the  slightest  degree,  they  cer- 
tainly control  and  direct  it  in  channels  it  would  not  otherwise 
have  taken.  The  question  is,  How  do  they  manage  this  ?  And 
one  answer  that  may  be  given  is,  By  exerting  directive  or 
guiding  forces  on  matter."2 

If  the  automaton-theory  is  untenable  from  the  scientific  point 
of  view,  from  which  I  have  been  hitherto  discussing  it,  still 
graver  objections  must  be  made  to  it  from  the  metaphysical 
and  ethical  standpoints.  Metaphysically,  we  must  recognize 
in  the  mental  life  of  man  a  unity  far  more  real  and  intimate 
than  that  acknowledged  by  the  theory  of  parallelism.  Autom- 
atism and  Presentationism  go  together.  Self -hood  or  per- 
sonality is  resolved  into  the  series  of  ideas  or  consciousnesses, 
the  '  stream  of  thought '  that  runs  parallel  with  the  stream  of 
molecular  motion.  If  the  life  of  consciousness  is  merely  the 

1  Nature,  March  26,  1891.  '2  Nature,  July  23,  1891. 
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reflection  of  the  physical  changes,  if  the  mental  events  are  only 
the  '  other  side '  of  the  material  events,  the  former  can  have 
no  more  intimate  unity  than  the  latter.  Nor  is  any  more 
intimate  unity  contemplated  by  the  upholders  of  this  theory. 
But  the  essential  characteristic  of  the  mental  life,  as  we  know  it, 
is  that  it  is  a  unity  in  which,  in  a  far  more  intimate  and  absolute 
sense  than  even  in  that  of  the  physical  organism,  the  whole  is 
in  every  part,  —  the  unity  of  self-consciousness.  The  self  is 
not  to  be  interpreted  as  '  idea  ideae  corporis '  ;  the  *  new 
Spinozism '  has  the  same  defect  as  the  old.  Nor  is  the  con- 
scious life  the  mere  passive  concomitant  of  the  unconscious, 
or  mind  the  mirror  that  reflects  the  movements  of  matter. 
The  essence  of  the  mental  life  is,  as  Aristotle  said,  activity 
(evepyeia),  not  passivity.  Consciousness  is  not  a  '  stream ' 
that  flows  parallel  with  the  stream  of  physical  energy  and  can- 
not make  its  own  channel.  Its  relation  to  the  body  must  also 
be  regarded  as  a  more  intimate  one  than  of  mere  inseparable 
companionship  or  parallelism  ;  consciousness  is  the  fulfillment 
and  actualization  of  all  the  possibilities  of  body.  Body  is  the 
potentiality  of  mind,  mind  the  perfect  actuality  of  body  (o-co/xaro? 
eVreXe^eta).  Mind  is  the  informing  principle  of  body  ;  the  one 
is  in  no  sense  external  to  the  other. 

These  characteristics,  —  unity  and  activity  of  self-hood,  and 
the  intimate  causal  relation  of  the  Ego  to  the  bodily  non-Ego, 
—  are  seen  to  be  even  more  necessary  from  the  ethical  stand- 
point. To  resolve  the  moral  self  into  the  series  of  its  conscious 
states,  to  explain  away  psychical  and  psycho-physical  causation, 
to  reduce  the  mind  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  '  spectator '  and  its 
life  to  mere  '  Begleitsercheinungen,'  to  make  man  a  '  conscious 
automaton,'  seems  to  me  to  destroy  the  reality  of  the  moral 
life.  How  I  act  upon  my  body,  or  my  body  upon  me,  I  know 
not  ;  but  that  we  do  inter-act,  that  there  is  a  mingling  of  the 
waters  and  not  a  mere  parallelism  of  the  two  streams,  I  must 
believe. 

Must  we  not  admit  that,  on  this  question  of  the  relation  of 
mind  and  body,  Agnosticism  as  yet  ( holds  the  field'?  Must 
we  not  join  in  the  confession  of  that  'prince  of  Agnostics,' 
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David  Hume  :  "  The  motion  of  our  body  follows  upon  the  com- 
mand of  our  will.  Of  this  we  are  every  moment  conscious. 
But  the  means  by  which  this  is  effected,  the  energy  by  which 
the  will  performs  so  extraordinary  an  operation,  —  of  this  we 
are  so  far  from  being  immediately  conscious,  that  it  must  for- 
ever escape  our  most  diligent  inquiry."1  Only,  we  must  dissent 
from  the  Ignorabimus,  which,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  Agnostic 
deduces  from  the  Ignoramus.  The  how  of  the  connection  of 
mind  and  body  is  as  yet  scientifically  inconceivable,  its  law 
has  not  yet  been  formulated.  It  does  not  follow  either  that 
there  is  no  connection,  or  that  that  connection  "must  forever 
escape  our  most  diligent  inquiry."  JAMES  SETR 

BROWN  UNIVERSITY. 

1  Inquiry,  Sec.  7. 


KANT'S    RELATION    TO    UTILITARIANISM. 

THE  tendency  to  a  disjunctive  classification  of  systems  is 
so  strong  that  to  many  the  subject  of  this  paper  may 
seem  an  impossible  one.  Kant  and  Mill  represent  to  us  such 
poles  of  ethical  thought,  that  the  discovery  of  any  common 
ground  between  them  which  might  form  the  basis  of  a  relation, 
may  appear  a  hopeless  task.  Says  the  former :  "A  good  will 
is  good  not  because  of  what  it  performs  or  effects,  not  by  its 
aptness  for  the  attainment  of  some  proposed  end,  but  simply 
by  virtue  of  the  volition,  that  is,  it  is  good  in  itself  and  con- 
sidered by  itself  is  to  be  esteemed  much  higher  than  all  that  can 
be  brought  about  by  it  in  favor  of  any  inclination,  nay,  even  of 
the  sum  total  of  all  inclinations."  l 

The  statement  of  the  other  is  :  "  The  creed  which  accepts 
as  the  foundation  of  morals  Utility,  or  the  Greatest  Happiness 
principle,  holds  that  actions  are  right  in  proportion  as  they 
tend  to  promote  happiness,  wrong  as  they  tend  to  produce  the 
reverse  of  happiness."2  We  have  here  the  old  strife  between 
the  subjective  and  the  objective  —  between  the  individual  and 
his  environment.  With  Kant  the  moral  ideal  is  regarded  as 
the  product  of  pure  reason.  With  Mill  and  Utilitarianism  it 
is  the  result  of  accumulated  experiences  of  pleasure  and  pain. 
Yet  before  accepting  this  opposition  as  absolute,  and  rejecting 
one  or  the  other  system,  we  must  examine  the  problems  which 
were  before  the  minds  of  the  two  thinkers,  that  we  may  be 
sure  they  are  giving  contradictory  answers  to  the  same  ques- 
tion. It  may  be  that  they  are  fighting  along  different  lines, 
and  that  their  weapons  never  meet.  If  so,  we  may  take 
much  comfort  to  ourselves  that  human  reason  is  not  so  divided 
against  itself  as  might  appear  at  first  glance. 

1  Kant's  Werke,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  12.     The  edition  quoted  is  that  of  Rosenkranz 
and  Schubert.     The  translation  is  Abbot's. 

2  Utilitarianism,  p.  9  (nth  ed.). 
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The  common,  and  apparently  essential,  characteristic  which  it 
would  seem  possible  to  discover  in  all  forms  of  Utilitarianism 
is  that  moral  conduct  is  estimated  by  the  effects  of  action, 
and  that  the  effect  which  is  the  moral  criterion  is  '  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number.'  By  'greatest  happiness'  is 
meant  the  greatest  excess  of  pleasure  over  pain,  considered  in 
reference  either  to  all  sentient  beings  or  to  all  mankind.  Pleasure 
is  to  be  considered  abstractly  and  purely  quantitively,1  so  that 
if  an  act  will  produce  an  amount  of  pleasure  equal  to  ten  in 
one  person,  and  another  act  will  produce  an  amount  equal  to 
eight,  though  divided  among  several  persons,  the  former  act 
would  be  morally  preferable.  Thus,  no  question  of  individu- 
ality is  to  be  considered.  One  man's  pleasure  is  only  quanti- 
tively different  from  that  of  another.  Motives  have  nothing 
to  do  in  deciding  the  worth  of  an  action,  save  as  they  are 
useful  in  the  customary  production  of  such  pleasurable  feeling. 
As  J.  S.  Mill  puts  it,  "The  morality  of  an  action  depends 
entirely  upon  the  intention  —  that  is,  upon  what  the  agent 
wills  to  do.  But  the  motive,  that  is,  the  feeling  which  makes 
him  will  so  to  do,  when  it  makes  no  difference  in  the.  act 
makes  none  in  the  morality ;  though  it  makes  a  great  differ- 
ence in  our  moral  estimation  of  the  agent,  especially  if  it 
indicates  a  good  or  bad  habitual  disposition  —  a  bent  of  char- 
acter from  which  hurtful  or  from  which  useful  actions  are 
likely  to  arise."2  In  this  case  the  motive  is  also  included  in 
the  moral  judgment,  but  does  not  form  the  principle  of  that 
judgment.  It  does  not  determine  the  moral  character  of  the 
effects,  but  is  determined  by  them.  Thus  all  departments  of 
moral  life  are  subordinated  to  feeling  :  that  is  morally  good 
which  produces  pleasurable  feeling  ;  that  is  morally  bad  which 
does  not.  The  great  merit  claimed  for  this  system  of  morals 
is  its  great  clearness  and  practicality.  Every  one  is  supposed 
to  know  what  pleasure  is,  and  most  people  know  what  will 

1  Mill's  departure  from  orthodox  Utilitarianism  on  this  point  is  well  known 
(Util.y  pp.  1 2-1 6).     The  impossibility  of  maintaining  such  a  qualitative  distinction 
on  purely  hedonistic  grounds  is  well  shown  by  Professor  Sidgwick,  Methods  of 
Ethics  (4th  ed.),  p.  93. 

2  Util.,  p.  27. 
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tend  to  produce  it.  If  they  do  not,  the  common  code  of 
morals,  which  is  claimed  to  be  the  result  of  the  accumulated 
experiences  of  the  race,  furnishes  a  generally  correct  guide. 
Moreover,  the  great  advances  in  the  sciences  of  biology  and 
sociology  tend  to  give  us  an  exact  science  of  ethics  based  on 
the  inductive  study  of  man.  What  has  been  is  the  only  sure 
guide  to  what  should  be.  It  is  especially  convenient  to  have 
some  single  standard  by  which  to  measure  actions  and  decide 
in  doubtful  cases.  Since  the  time  of  Aristotle  men  have 
recognized  that  there  must  be  some  good  peculiar  to  man 
which  forms  his  highest  good,  and  to  which  all  lower  goods 
are  subordinate.  Especially  is  this  point  urged  against  the 
common  theory  of  Intuitionism,  which  sets  up  a  number  of 
distinct  and  independent  rules  of  morality  as  obligatory 
irrespective  of  consequences.  Each  is  regarded  as  absolute 
and  universal,  known  immediately  and  without  regard  to 
probable  effects.  A  system  such  as  this  is  considered  un- 
philosophical,  and  lacking  in  that  unity  which  is  the  object  of 
all  man's  search  after  causes.  Value  is  only  to  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  pleasure  and  pain  ;  to  explain  worth  in  any  other 
way  than  to  say  that  it  is  a  pleasurable  state  of  consciousness 
is  impossible  ;  the  terms  of  cognition  are  wholly  incommensur- 
able with  it.  Hence  *  duty  for  duty's  sake,'  *  because  right  is 
right,'  are  phrases  void  of  meaning,  save  as  they  express  the 
psychological  fact  that  actions  done  without  express  regard  for 
pleasure  are  indications  of  a  character  which,  on  the  whole,  is 
likely  to  produce  the  greatest  happiness  —  a  fact  which  brings 
them  to  that  '  paradox  of  Hedonism,'  that  the  way  to  gain 
happiness  is  not  to  seek  it. 

This  brief  description  of  the  utilitarian  position  suffices  to 
show  its  wholly  external  character,  as  resulting  largely  from  the 
great  advances  made  in  physical  science  during  the  present 
century.  The  true  scientific  spirit  finds  expression  in  examin- 
ing the  laws  of  phenomena  —  in  determining  customary  co- 
existences and  sequences.  The  same  spirit  finds  expression  in 
utilitarian  and  evolutionary  ethics.  The  effects  of  conduct 
must  be  the  only  objects  of  moral  judgment,  else  we  fall  into 
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confusion  and  mysticism,  losing  all  standards  of  valuation  save 
the  individual  moral  sense,  or  an  arbitrary  code  of  revealed 
morality.  Motives,  so  far  as  they  are  internal,  a  supposed  free 
will  or  autonomous  self,  cannot  be  subjected  to  observation 
and  experiment,  and  hence  must  be  ignored  in  considering  the 
principles  of  moral  judgment. 

The  name  of  Kant,  on  the  other  hand,  has  always  been  con- 
nected with  a  system  the  exact  opposite  of  the  one  just  described. 
The  celebrated  opening  of  the  Grundlegung  has  always  been 
accepted  as  the  keynote  of  his  moral  theory.1  "  Nothing  can 
possibly  be  conceived  in  the  world,  or  even  out  of  it,  which  can 
be  called  good  without  qualification,  except  a  Good  Will." 
Here  we  have  the  direct  contrary  of  the  utilitarian  position 
that  the  will  has  no  value  save  in  relation  to  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  it.  Kant  recognizes  the  fact  that  his  doctrine  of  the 
absolute  value  of  the  good  will  must  seem  wholly  paradoxical 
to  the  adherents  of  the  happiness  theory,  yet  he  emphasizes  it 
as  the  only  basis  for  a  universally  binding  moral  law.  We  see 
here  the  idea  which  runs  through  all  his  works  and  forms  the 
purpose  of  his  critical  thought,  i.e.y  the  attempt  to  establish 
the  validity  of  law  in  knowledge,  morals,  and  aesthetics.  In 
the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  he  had  shown  that  only  as  legis- 
lating for  nature  could  mind  know  nature  —  only  as  being 
forms  of  the  perceiving  subject  could  the  laws  of  nature  be 
shown  to  be  valid  for  all  possible  experience.  All  that  is 
'  given '  in  intuition,  all  the  matter  of  experience,  must  be  con- 
tingent and  offer  no  ground  for  establishing  a  universal  and 
necessary  judgment  for  a  rational  being.  This  distinction  of 
matter  and  form  he  carries  over  into  his  ethics,  where  it  pro- 
duces the  fundamental  thought  of  his  theory,  i.e.,  that  a  neces- 
sary law  in  morals  must  proceed  from  the  subject  and  not  from 
the  object.  If  the  desire  for  happiness  were  to  be  admitted  as 
the  principle  for  the  determination  of  the  will,  no  necessary 
law  could  be  formulated  ;  since  pleasurable  consciousness  is 
the  result  of  experience,  from  no  examination  of  which  could 
any  necessary  law  be  derived.  In  other  words,  the  principle 

1  VIII,  ii. 
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would  be  Heteronomy  instead  of  Autonomy,  which  alone  gives 
a  basis  for  distinctly  moral  judgment.  To  allow  a  material 
principle  such  as  pleasure  to  determine  the  will  would  be  to 
place  the  Ego  under  natural  laws  in  which  no  freedom  is  possi- 
ble —  and  if  no  freedom,  then  for  Kant,  no  morality  is  possible, 
since  "  the  ratio  essendi  of  the  moral  law  is  freedom,"  1  i.e., 
self  legislation.  The  moral  law,  then,  must  be  purely  formal 
and  given  by  the  subject.  The  good  will  must  consist  in  will- 
ing the  good  out  of  pure  respect  for  law.  This  is  where  the 
contrast  is  most  clearly  drawn  by  Utilitarians  between  their 
own  doctrine  and  that  of  Kant.  Their  criticism  2  is,  that  from 
such  an  empty  statement  of  morality  no  practical  duties  can 
be  deduced.  What  practical  help  will  it  give  to  apply  Kant's 
formulation  of  the  moral  law  to  any  given  perplexity  ?  "  Act 
from  that  maxim  which  you  can  at  the  same  time  will  to  be  a 
universal  law  of  nature "  -  this  is  the  first  statement  of  the 
rule.  In  the  case  of  lying,  this  could  give  us  no  help,  for  if 
we  wished  to  lie  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  supposing  our 
maxim  to  become  a  universal  law.  We  might  will  that  all  men 
should  steal,  or  all  men  should  lie,  and  Kant's  rule  would  make 
such  actions  moral,  since  we  could  suppose  them  made  univer- 
sal. Only  if  we  consider  the  consequences  of  the  act,  say  his 
critics,  can  we  tell  whether  it  is  moral  or  not.  We  know  by 
experience  that  lying,  stealing,  murder,  are  productive  of  more 
pain  than  pleasure,  hence  we  call  them  morally  bad,  and  not 
because  they  cannot  be  made  universal  laws.  Kant,  however, 
is  guarded  against  such  objections  by  his  making  the  test  of 
fitness,  logical.3  When  we  lie,  we  do  so  under  the  supposition 
that  the  law  is  for  men  to  tell  the  truth  ;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, men  will  believe  that  we  are  doing  so.  At  the  same 
time  that  we  lie,  we  could  not  will  that  lying  be  made  universal, 
else  our  own  lie  would  not  be  believed  and  the  very  distinction 
between  truth  and  falsehood  would  vanish.  Such  a  law  would 
be  self-destructive.  So  in  stealing,  we  assume  that  the  law  of 
property  will  generally  hold  ;  for  otherwise  our  own  act  would 
not  be  stealing  —  there  would  be  no  property-rights  to  violate. 

1  VIII,  106  note.  *  Util,  p.  5.  3  VIII,  23,  24. 
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It  is  not  the  unpleasant  consequences  of  such  a  state  of  society 
which  constitute  the  impossibility  of  willing  such  laws,  but  the 
self-contradictory  nature  of  the  laws  themselves.  The  import- 
ance of  this  point  in  Kant's  system,  however,  hardly  seems  to 
merit  the  amount  of  labor  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it 
by  hostile  critics.  The  point  of  real  value  in  Kant's  thought, 
and  the  only  point  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to 
defend,  is  not  his  exposition  of  how  the  moral  law  is  to  be 
applied  to  particular  cases,  but  the  determination  of  the  prin- 
ciple involved  in  our  judgment  of  worth.  Bentham  makes  this 
the  nature  of  the  consequences  :  "  With  respect  to  goodness 
and  badness,  as  it  is  with  everything  else  that  is  not  itself 
either  pain  or  pleasure,  so  is  it  with  motives.  If  they  are 
good  or  bad,  it  is  only  on  account  of  their  effects  :  good  on 
account  of  their  tendency  to  produce  pleasure,  or  avert  pain : 
bad,  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  produce  pain,  or  avert 
pleasure."1  Kant,  on  the  other  hand,  places  all  moral  value  on  the 
motive  in  itself  —  respect  for  law  —  obligation.  Duty  he  defines  2 
as  "  the  necessity  of  acting  from  respect  for  law."  Even  actions 
in  accordance  with  law  are  not  moral,  but  merely  legal,  since 
they  may  be  done  from  motives  other  than  that  of  respect  for 
law.  Kant's  doctrine  is  not,  "Thou  shalt  because  it  is  good," 
but  "  Thou  shalt,  therefore  it  is  good."  The  form  of  law  deter- 
mines the  end,  and  not  the  end  the  form  of  the  law.  Nothing 
save  will  must  determine  will,  and  in  order  to  find  a  universal 
and  necessary  determinant  for  all  rational  beings,  only  the  bare 
form  of  will  and  not  its  material  content  must  be  taken.  Nor 
must  the  law  be  externally  imposed  ;  else  it  loses  its  binding 
character  and  allows  us  the  option  of  disobedience  to  its  com- 
mands under  condition  of  accepting  the  penalties  attached. 
The  governing  principle  must  come  from  within  —  it  must  be 
the  reason  issuing  its  commands  to  itself  —  the  noumenal  Ego 
asserting  its  claims  over  the  phenomenal  Ego.3  Thus  not  only 
must  the  idea  of  law  be  the  principle,  but  it  must  be  the  law  of 
autonomy  —  that  of  the  self-legislating  Ego. 

1  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation,  Vol.  I,  p.  170  (2nd  ed.).        2  Vllf,  20. 
3  VIII,  215.     "The  person  as  belonging  to  the  sensible  world  is  subject  to  his 
own  personality  as  belonging  to  the  intelligible." 
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But,  as  we  have  seen,  this  law  is  deprived  of  all  content  in 
that  it  can  be  merely  the  universal  form  of  law.  To  determine 
our  moral  judgment  by  means  of  an  external  end  would  be 
the  dethroning  of  the  legislative  self.  The  natural  criticism 
then  is,  Of  what  use  is  this  discovery  of  a  law  which  commands 
the  fulfillment  of  no  end  ?  Of  a  will  which  wills  nothing  but 
itself  ?  As  before  stated,  this  is  the  main  criticism  of  the 
Kantian  ethics  —  its  purely  formal  character  and  its  opposition 
to  at  least  a  partial  and  popular  doctrine  of  happiness  as  a 
good  and  an  end  of  action.  Kant,  however,  by  no  means  con- 
siders his  system  in  such  a  partial  and  barren  way.  In  reading 
his  writings  it  is  difficult  to  rid  the  mind  of  the  idea  that  he 
is  giving  us  a  natural  history  of  his  subject.  The  tendency 
is  to  consider  each  section  of  his  work  as  a  description  of  the 
fact  as  it  exists  in  the  concrete,  and  not  in  the  abstract.  In 
the  first  Critique,  Kant  warns  us  against  this  view  of  his 
method,  by  expressly  stating  that  the  two  elements  in  his 
doctrine  never  exist  in  their  separateness.  Knowledge  is 
always  the  combination  of  form  and  matter,  yet  for  purposes 
of  exposition,  he  has  to  disentangle  the  one  from  the  other  and 
show  the  thread  of  pure  reason  that  runs  through  all  experi- 
ence. So  in  his  ethical  works  he  is  engaged  in  unraveling 
the  a  priori  thread  of  our  moral  consciousness  —  trying  to 
exhibit  the  conditions  of  morality  which  must,  as  in  specu- 
lative knowledge,  be  independent  of  experience,  though  never 
given  save  in  experience.  To  grasp  the  true  meaning  of  his 
system,  therefore,  we  must  gather  up  the  many  elements 
exhibited  in  the  analysis,  and  combine  them  as  they  actually 
exist  in  every  moral  judgment.  Kant  is  as  well  aware  as  his 
critics  are,  that  one  cannot  will  anything  in  general  and  nothing 
in  particular;  that  there  must  be  an  object  in  every  act  of  will. 
The  purpose  of  his  insistence  on  the  purely  formal  element  in 
morality  is  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  moral  law  must  be  uni- 
versal and  necessary  —  must  command  obedience  categorically 
and  of  itself.  In  this  Utilitarians  are  right  in  considering  his 
system  as  utterly  opposed  to  their  own,  but  the  opposition 
does  not  consist  in  the  fact  that  he  denies  the  necessity  of 
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an  end  for  every  action.  It  is  his  aim  to  change  the  point 
of  emphasis,  and  supplement  their  partial  system  by  one  which 
embraces  all  the  phenomena  of  the  moral  consciousness.  To 
do  this  he  has  to  change  the  whole  conception  of  morality  by 
making  it  conversant  with  persons,  not  things,  by  elevating 
character  from  its  position  as  a  means  to  that  of  an  end  in 
itself.  This  he  does  in  his  second  formulation  of  the  moral 
law  :  "  So  act  as  to  treat  humanity,  whether  in  thine  own 
person  or  in  that  of  any  other,  in  every  case  as  an  end  withal, 
never  as  means  only."  l  Here,  however,  we  find  an  apparently 
incongruous  element  introduced  in  this  conception  of  an  end. 
Yet  this  second  statement  of  the  law  is  but  the  evolution  of 
the  implicit  contents  of  the  first.  To  say  that  man  is  to  act 
from  a  principle  which  he  can  will  to  be  universal  law  —  to 
make  him  the  supreme  law-giver  to  himself,  is  to  place  him 
above  the  reach  of  all  law  other  than  his  own,  or  that  which 
he  freely  makes  his  own.  If,  then,  as  a  rational  being  he 
cannot  be  subject  to  anything  without  him,  he  is  an  end  unto 
himself  —  an  absolute  end  so  far  as  rational.  All  men,  more- 
over, as  partakers  of  a  common  reason,  must  also  be  regarded 
as  ends,  and  so  treated,  i.e.,  the  ends  of  each  individual  must 
be  made  the  ends  of  the  particular  subject.  Thus  from  the 
idea  of  law  Kant  passes  to  its  equivalent,  the  idea  of  the  self, 
since  the  form  of  law  is  but  the  expression  of  the  nature  of 
the  rational  self.  The  term  'law'  in  this  connection  rather 
confuses  the  real  identity  of  these  two  notions,  since  it  is 
generally  used  in  Kantian  ethics  to  denote  a  command.  But 
it  is  thus  used  in  relation  to  the  lower  self  as  constrained,  and 
not  of  the  higher  or  noumenal  self  as  the  source  of  law.  In 
regard  to  this  latter,  it  denotes  merely  natural  law,  habit,  or 
nature.  The  moral  law,  as  issued  to  the  self  as  object  in 
the  form  of  command,  is  really  the  expression  of  true  nature 
of  the  rational  self  as  subject.  It  is  only  as  imposed  upon  the 
self  regarded  as  inclination,  that  it  takes  the  form  of  command. 
The  great  antithesis  which  has  so  often  been  represented  as 
existing  between  Kant  and  all  schools  which  recognize  the  value 

1  vin,  57. 
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of  the  end  in  moral  action,  has  thus  been  partially  overcome, 
and  the  moral  law  has  received  a  content.  But  in  tracing  this 
growth  of  concreteness  in  Kant's  thought,  it  is  necessary  to 
notice  a  class  of  criticisms  from  thinkers  more  nearly  allied 
to  Kant  than  the  Utilitarians.  Hegelian  moralists  deny  the 
possibility  for  Kant  of  thus  developing  his  moral  principle. 
Criticising,  as  they  do,  that  abstract  dualism  which  is  the  basis 
of  Kant's  thought,  they  claim  that  the  two  elements  into  which 
he  at  first  analyzes  knowledge  and  morality  cannot  be  reunited 
into  the  concrete  unity  which  we  find  in  experience.  Beginning 
with  an  absolute  separation  of  form  and  matter,  we  cannot  make 
a  perfect  synthesis  of  them  again.  Hence  the  impossibility  of 
giving  content  to  his  moral  law.1  The  decision  of  this  question 
belongs  to  the  internal  criticism  of  Kantian  metaphysics  rather 
than  to  a  discussion  of  its  external  relations.  Utilitarianism 
has  nothing  to  say  concerning  ultimate  existence,  for  it  is 
professedly  a  scientific  system.  The  principle  of  Kantian 
ethics  remains  the  same  in  its  relation  to  the  happiness  doc- 
trine, whatever  changes  may  be  made  in  its  inner  connection. 
Whether  we  take  a  literal  or  a  Hegelian  interpretation  of  the 
system  matters  not  for  our  purpose.  It  is  the  tendency  intro- 
duced by  Kant,  which  is  the  object  of  our  study.  Our  point, 
then,  is  that  Kant  did  make  the  various  steps  we  have  noticed, 
and  that  the  idea  of  an  end  of  action  was  not  rejected  by  him. 
Professor  Caird  himself  notices  this  advance  in  concreteness  in 
Kant's  formulation  of  the  law,  though  he  claims  that  it  is  made 
in  spite  of  logic.2 

Granting,  then,  that  the  law  is  not  without  its  own  peculiar 
content,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  nature  of  this  end.  Kant 
makes  the  ends  of  action  —  which  are  also  duties  —  two  in 
number  :  our  own  perfection,  and  the  happiness  of  others. 
This  is.  plainly  a  reversal  of  the  utilitarian  position.  Kant 
recognizes  this,  and  points  out  that  it  follows  directly  from 
his  conception  of  morality  that  perfection  must  be  the  product 
of  the  subject,  since  it  consists  in  the  development  of  the  good 

1  Caird's  Critical  Philosophy  of  Kant,  especially  Vol.  II,  book  II,  ch.  2. 

2  Vol.  II,  p.  218. 
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will,  which  must  be  self-contained  and  free  from  the  influence 
of  objects  other  than  those  which  it  presents  to  itself.1  We 
have  already  seen  how  he  reaches  this  end  of  action,  but  the 
other  end,  i.e.,  the  happiness  of  others,  seems  more  difficult  to 
gain  without  deviation  from  his  principles.  The  conception  of 
the  "  Kingdom  of  Ends,"  which  forms  Kant's  third  expression 
of  the  moral  law,  is  that  of  a  community  of  self-legislating  wills, 
the  objects  of  which,  as  being  the  expression  of  their  essential 
rational  nature,  must  be  the  same  for  all.2  The  end  of  each, 
therefore,  though  being  presented  exclusively  by  himself,  must 
be  the  end  for  all.  Hence  the  conception  of  the  moral  law 
involves  the  command  to  make  the  end  of  each  rational  being, 
our  own  end.  This  would  seem  to  imply,  however,  that  only 
the  rational  ends  could  be  made  our  own  and  thus  the  command 
would  not  apply  to  the  furtherance  of  ends  which  consisted 
merely  in  the  happiness  of  the  individual  apart  from  his  perfec- 
tion. If  it  is  not  a  duty  for  the  individual  to  seek  his  own 
happiness,  how  can  it  be  the  duty  of  another  to  seek  it  for 
him  ?  It  seems  a  paradoxical  statement,  but  the  key  to  it  is 
found  in  Kant's  rigid  notion  of  duty.  Only  in  the  case  of  con- 
flict between  reason  and  inclination  does  he  admit  the  applica- 
tion of  the  term  duty  to  denote  the  subjugation  of  the  latter 
by  the  former.  What  one  does  in  accordance  with  the  law, 
though  not  out  of  respect  for  it,  or  what  one  does  from  inclina- 
tion, even  though  the  action  be  indistinguishable  from  that  of 
the  ideally  perfect  man  —  this  is  not  a  virtuous  action,  but  a 
legal  one.  A  man  must  know  that  struggle  which  St.  Paul  so 
graphically  describes  between  the  law  of  the  mind  and  the 
law  of  the  members,  before  the  question  of  duty  can  arise  at 
all.  In  fact,  Kant's  whole  conception  of  the  relation  between 
reason  and  desire  can  find  no  better  expression  than  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  Romans.  But  that  which  Kant  considers 
the  negation  of  all  conceptions  of  duty,  is  by  Christianity  put 
forward  as  the  religious  ideal  —  it  is  the  abrogation  of  law  by 
Gospel,  the  substitution  of  obedience  from  love,  for  obedience 
against  love.  This  condition  Kant  considers  impossible  of 
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attainment  in  this  life,  and  on  this  bases  his  postulate  of 
immortality  as  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  "holy  will," 
in  which  inclination  coincides  with  law  and  the  feeling  of 
obligation  falls  away.  But,  as  has  been  well  shown  by  Dr. 
Martineau,1  this  rigid  limitation  of  virtue  to  struggle  and 
conquest,  confused  it  with  the  term  merit.  Virtue  is 
independent  of  the  amount  of  struggle  necessary  to  realize 
it,  while  merit  arises  in  proportion  to  this  struggle.  The  two 
terms  are  inversely  proportional.  The  use  which  Kant  makes  of 
the  former  term  would  seem  to  be  influenced  by  the  moral  theory 
of  his  time.  He  is  writing  during  the  influence  of  the  '  schone 
Seelen '  and  their  deification  of  the  individual.  For  them,  law 
was  a  thing  abhorrent  to  all  right  feeling.  Passion,  spontaneity, 
was  a  sacred  source  of  authority  transcending  all  mere  legal 
morality.  Kant's  language  seems  to  point  directly  against 
such  a  theory  as  this.  It  is  not  that  he  denies  the  possibility 
of  taking  pleasure  in  morality  —  he  expressly  recognizes  it  — 
but  he  refuses  to  admit  that  this  can  ever  form  the  principle 
of  morality.2  The  pleasant  consciousness  must  follow,  not 
precede,  the  virtuous  action  —  it  must  be  the  result,  not  the 
cause. 

Such  being  Kant's  notion  of  duty,  we  can  plainly  see  how 
it  may  be  one's  duty  to  further  that  in  another  which  is  not 
an  end  for  oneself.  All  men  by  nature  seek  self-satisfaction 
or  happiness,  hence  they  can  feel  no  obligation  to  do  so. 
Happiness  may,  however,  be  desirable,  something  which  is 
not  inconsistent  with  duty  —  nay,  even  an  assistance  to  virtue, 
as  removing  the  external  cause  of  many  transgressions  of  law.8 
If,  then,  the  conception  of  the  rational  world  is  not  complete 
without  a  happiness  proportionate  to  merit,  it  may  be  our  duty 
to  help  realize  this  state  of  affairs.  Now,  in  the  notion  of  the 
Snmmum  Bonum,  Kant  assumes  it  as  self-evident  that  happi- 
ness must  be  the  complementary  element  to  perfection,  though 
it  takes  a  subordinate  place,  and  is  only  to  be  expected  in 
proportion  to  the  worthiness  of  the  subject  to  enjoy  it.  "It 

1  Types  of  Ethical  Theory,  Vol.  II,  p.  80. 
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has  been  shown  in  the  Analytic  that  virtue  (as  worthiness  to 
be  happy)  is  the  supreme  condition  of  all  that  can  appear  to  us 
desirable,  and  consequently  of  all  our  pursuit  of  happiness  ; 
and  is  therefore  the  supreme  good.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  is  the  whole  and  perfect  good  as  the  object  of  the 
desires  of  rational,  finite  beings  ;  for  this  requires  happiness 
also,  and  not  that  merely  in  the  partial  eyes  of  the  person  who 
makes  himself  an  end,  but  even  in  the  judgment  of  an  impartial 
reason,  which  regards  persons  in  general  as  ends  in  themselves. 
For  to  need  happiness,  to  deserve  it,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
not  to  participate  in  it,  cannot  be  consistent  with  the  perfect 
volition  of  a  rational  being  possessed  at  the  same  time  of  all 
power,  if,  for  the  sake  of  experiment,  we  conceive  such  a 
being."  l  Here,  again,  he  contravenes  utilitarian  doctrine,  which 
knows  nothing  of  any  worthiness  to  be  happy  apart  from  the 
causes  which  produce  happiness.  In  the  terms  of  evolution, 
worthiness  could  only  mean,  'that  condition  of  the  organism, 
mental  and  physical,  which  has  the  greatest  tendency  to  persist 
and  prolong  life,'  since  life-sustaining  actions  are,  on  the  whole, 
pleasurable  actions.  Thus  the  very  conditions  of  life  make  it 
impossible  to  exclude  happiness  from  any  theory  of  ethics, 
since  it  is  implied  in  the  existence  of  action  that  its  result 
will  produce  some  sort  of  satisfaction.  But  there  is  a  great 
distinction  between  desires  for  pleasure,  and  desires  for  objects 
which  give  pleasure.  Pleasure  as  an  abstraction  has  no  exist- 
ence— -there  are  only  pleasure-giving  objects.  Hence,  while 
an  object  may  be  sought  by  the  will,  it  may  be  from  a  motive 
other  than  the  expected  pleasure.  That  there  is  pleasure  in 
the  law  does  not  make  it  a  law  of  pleasure.  Kant,  therefore, 
while  opposing  the  law  to  inclination,  does  not  mean  to  deny 
the  lawfulness  of  desires.  The  acting  from  maxims  fit  for 
universal  law,  out  of  respect  for  law,  implies  the  attempt  to 
rationalize  experience,  not  to  ignore  it.  We  are  to  act  as  if 
the  moral  law  were  the  law  of  nature  —  to  assume  that  freedom 
is  the  basis  and  inner  reality  of  things,  and  attempt  to  make 
the  natural  the  image  of  the  moral.  It  is  the  imposing  of  self 
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upon  nature.  Hence  the  good  will  is  not  a  mere  willing  of 
itself  in  the  sense  of  an  identical  proposition,  but  a  vital, 
synthetic  principle  which  strives  to  objectify  itself  in  the 
world.  This  it  does,  not  by  the  negation  of  the  phenomenal, 
but  by  its  transformation.  If,  then,  it  be  rational  to  consider 
happiness  the  due  reward  of  virtue  —  as  being  so  not  actually, 
but  morally  —  it  must  be  as  much  our  duty  to  seek  its  realiza- 
tion, as  to  promote  our  own  perfection.  Moreover,  Kant,  by 
the  very  nature  of  his  philosophy,  was  pledged  to  include  the 
doctrine  of  happiness  in  his  system,  since  his  purpose  was 
to  reconcile  former  opposites.  Rationalism  and  Empiricism, 
Wolff  and  Hume,  must  be  combined,  not  only  in  the  field  of 
speculative  reason,  but  also  in  that  of  the  practical.  Hence 
the  syntheses  of  former  antagonisms  in  knowledge  and  in 
morals.  But  as  in  knowledge  the  subject  takes  the  leading 
part,  so  in  morals  reason  gives  the  law  and  assumes  that 
preponderating  influence  which,  in  so  many  minds,  has  made 
Kant's  name  synonymous  with  Formalism. 

We  have  now  gathered  up  the  elements  in  Kant's  thought 
as  he  gradually  unfolded  them,  and  have  advanced  from  the 
most  abstract  and  formal  principle  of  morals  to  its  realiza- 
tion in  actual  life.  We  are,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  gain  a 
clearer  view  of  the  relation  between  his  system  and  the  utili- 
tarian. In  the  first  place,  we  have  seen  that  the  ruling  idea 
throughout  his  thought  is  that  of  law  —  the  unconditioned, 
self-impelling,  categorical  imperative.  It  is  the  notion  of  the 
supreme  dignity  of  the  moral  law,  which  commands  obedience, 
not  as  imposed  by  external  authority,  not  as  a  command  which 
should  be  obeyed  from  the  sanctions  attached  to  it,  or  because 
it  leads  to  results  other  than  itself,  but  solely  because  of  its 
inherent  worth.  Nor  does  this  claim  for  the  absolute  or 
universal  value  of  the  practical  reason  seem  an  undue  exalta- 
tion of  the  individual,  since  it  is  the  express  ground  on  which 
its  claim  is  advanced  that  the  reason  is  not  individual,  but 
is  that  which  alone  is  constant  in  the  moral  experience.  It 
is  because  the  individual  does  not  possess  his  reason,  but  is 
possessed  by  it,  that  it  can  thus  become  the  directing  power 
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in  his  life.1  It  is  the  link  which  binds  him  to  the  Absolute  — 
"the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul."  This  categorical  imperative 
commands  the  willing  of  itself  as  universal  law  —  the  realiza- 
tion of  itself  in  experience.  This  realization  consists  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Summum  Bonum  as  the  union  of  perfec- 
tion and  happiness. 

A  comparison  of  these  conclusions  with  those  of  -the  utility 
principle,  shows  that  the  difference  lies  not  in  the  results,  but 
in  the  causes  —  in  the  principles  adduced  as  motives  to  moral 
action  and  the  grounds  of  moral  judgment.  The  lives  of 
Kantian  and  utilitarian  moralists  would  show  no  difference, 
though  the  one  laid  emphasis  on  the  end,  the  other  on  the 
motive,  since  the  state  of  mind  which  the  Kantian  termed 
perfection  would  be  most  likely  to  produce  the  greatest  hap- 
piness. The  ideal  of  what  should  be  is  largely  drawn  from 
what  is.  The  moral  phenomena  of  any  age  are  the  same  for 
all  :  they  are  the  common  data  from  which  all  principles  are 
formed  ;  hence  they  themselves  are  not  matters  of  controversy, 
but  the  laws  adduced  to  explain  them. 

Kant  is  opposed  to  utility,  not  as  an  end  of  conduct,  but  as 
the  motive  to  conduct.  Utility  places  all  morality  in  the  out- 
ward manifestation.  Kant  seeks  to  supplement  this  by  the 
introduction  of  the  inner  spring  —  by  showing  the  noumenal 
self  as  the  subject  of  moral  imputation.  He  would  seek  a 
law  which  shall  command  the  transition  from  the  individual 
to  the  universal  —  which  shall  enable  the  subject  to  transcend 
the  limits  of  his  private  interests,  and  find  his  true  self  in  the 
promotion  of  the  common  good.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
virtue  of  an  universal  element  in  the  individual,  which  Kant 
finds  in  the  practical  reason.  A  system,  on  the  contrary, 
which  makes  the  standard  of  morality  an  end  external  to  the 
subject,  or  else  an  end  limited  to  the  subject,  cannot,  on  the 
one  hand,  bind  the  subject  at  all,  or,  on  the  other,  oblige  him 
to  pass  beyond  his  own  interests.  If  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number  be  the  sole  principle  of  morality,  what 
power  is  there  which  can  compel  man  to  seek  it  ?  What 
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hold  has  it  over  the  individual  when  conflicting  with  his  own 
interest  ?  Why  ought  it  to  be  sought  ?  But  the  notion  of 
obligation  is  not  to  be  expected  from  pure  utilitarianism,  since 
Bentham  holds  that  the  term  '  ought '  should  be  banished 
from  ethics  as  meaningless  and  confusing.1  The  end  must, 
therefore,  have  some  attractive  power  in  itself  to  draw  men's 
wills  toward  its  realization.  But,  according  to  their  theory, 
this  end  can  only  appeal  to  men  through  pleasure,  which,  as 
individual,  can  only  be  estimated  by  the  individual.  If,  then, 
a  man  does  not  feel  desirous  of  promoting  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  any  one  beyond  himself,  he  is  at  liberty  to  act  as  he 
pleases,  since  there  exists  no  common  principle  to  which 
appeal  may  be  made.  His  desires  will  form  his  only  rule  of 
action.  If  his  own  happiness  and  that  of  others  cannot  be 
shown  to  be  identical,  which  is  possible  only  under  pre-suppo- 
sitions  destructive  of  utilitarian  or  hedonistic  position,  there 
seems  no  way  of  advancing  from  the  one  to  the  many.  To 
claim  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  disinterested  observer, 
one  person's  happiness  counts  for  no  more  than  that  of  another, 
and  hence  a  man  should  not  seek  his  own  more  than  that  of 
his  neighbor,  is  quite  true  considered  in  reference  to  this  sup- 
posed impartial  observer.  But  the  very  point  at  issue  is  that 
the  individual  is  not  disinterested,  but  has  the  strongest  per- 
sonal regard  for  himself,  and  sees  no  reason  for  assuming  the 
impartial  position  save  for  reasons  other  than  those  furnished 
by  pleasure.  It  may  be  claimed  that  it  is  intuitively  known 
that  the  greatest  happiness  is  the  ultimate  end,  and  hence  men 
are  bound  to  seek  it,  but  this  necessity  must  be  founded  either 
on  reason  or  desire.  If  the  former,  some  other  principle  than 
pleasure  has  been  introduced  ;  if  the  latter,  the  individual  hap- 
piness must  be  shown  to  coincide  with  the  common.  This 
weakness  of  the  utilitarian  position,  which  Professor  Sidgwick 
declares  fatal  unless  theology  or  metaphysics  can  offer  proof 
of  the  required  identity2  —  this  weakness  forms  the  strength 
of  Kant.  So  long  as  ethics  remains  content  with  what  is,  and 
does  not  seek  to  examine  the  conditions  and  nature  of  what 

1  Deontology,  I,  pp.  31,  32.  2  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  504. 
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ought  to  be,  the  scientific  ethics  is  complete.  But  when  we 
seek  to  determine  the  nature  and  meaning  of  ethical  judgment, 
we  are  carried  behind  a  mere  succession  of  phenomena  and 
forced  to  postulate  a  universal  and  necessary  law.  This  is  the 
permanent  value  of  Kant's  moral  theory.  It  takes  us  out  of 
the  relative  and  phenomenal,  and  introduces  us  to  the  sphere 
of  true  being.  Instead  of  making  experience  the  guide  of  life, 
and  constructing  the  ideal  out  of  what  has  been,  he  sets  before 
men  an  end  universal  and  absolute,  the  content  of  which 
experience  must  develop,  but  the  necessity  of  whose  realization 
is  found  wholly  in  the  rational  self.  NORMAN  WILDE 
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949-958,  Fichte. 

949)  Fichte,  Jh.  Gli.  :   Versuch  einer  Critik  alter  Ojfenbarung.     (In  the 
Easter  fair  of  1 792  accidentally  published  anonymously  ;  later,  as  also  in 
the  second  edition,  under  the  author's  name.)    8vo.    Konigsberg.    Hartung. 
pp.    182.     Second  edition,   improved  and  enlarged.     1793.     Same    place, 
pp.   ix,  249.      Its  longest   and    most  important  addition   contains   a  very 
fundamental  theory  of  will,  as  introduction  to  the  Deduktion  der  Religion 
iiberhaupt.    (The  book  is,  as  regards  all  essential  points,  written  so  entirely 
in  the  spirit  of  Kant,  and  takes  its  stand  so  unreservedly  with  his  moral- 
theology  and  practical  philosophy,   that  the  major  portion  of  the   philo- 
sophical public  regarded  Kant  as  its  author  :  a  conjecture  in  which  it  was 
necessarily  confirmed  by  a  remark  of) 

950)  Hufeland's,  in  the  A.  L.  Z.  for  1792,  /.  B.,  no.  82  (to  the  effect 
that  any  one,  who  had  read  the  very  briefest  of  Kant's  writings,  could  not 
fail  to  trace  his  thought  in  it ;  as  also  by  an  enthusiastic  review  of) 

951)  Hufeland's,  in  the  A.  L.  Z.,  1792,  III,  pp.  145-60.     (The  conse- 
quence of  this  error  was,  that  the  book  was  praised  above  its  deserts  by 
the  organs  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Kantians.     This  reproach  was, 
indeed,  made  in  the) 

952)  A.  D.  B.:    1792,   no,   I,  p.  306   (in    an    anonymous   letter   from 
Konigsberg  :  but  rebutted  by) 

953)  Hufeland:  A.  L.  Z.,  1793,  /.  B.,  p.  133  (as  not  affecting  himself. 
Even  when) 

954)  Kant:    A.  L.  Z.,   1792,  7.  B.  [cf.  no.  75]  (in   a  personal  explana- 
tion had  denied  that  he  had  any  share  in  the  authorship,  and  had  named 
Fichte  as  the  author  in  question,  the  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  work  by 
the  Kantians  naturally  still  persisted  ;  while  their  mistake  drew'  upon  them 
much  derision  from  the  part  of  their  adversaries.  —  The  possibility  or  actu- 
ality of  revelation,  the  concept  of  which,  logically  regarded,  is  free  of  all 
contradiction,  can,  according  to  Fichte,  be  neither  proven  nor  disproven  on 
theoretical   grounds.      Rather  is  everything  connected  with  revelation  a 
matter  of  the  practical  reason.     So  that  it  is  from  its  principles  that  he 
deduces  the  concept  of  revelation.      This  aprioristic  deduction  starts  out 
from  an  hypothesis  as  its  condition  :    from  the  possibility,   namely,  that 
there  arises  in   finite  moral  beings  so  strong  a  contest  between   natural 
impulses  and  the  moral  law,  that,  if  morality  is  not  to  be  entirely  done  away 
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with,  moral  incentives  must  be  brought  to  bear  on  them  by  way  of  the 
senses,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  effectually  oppose  the  bad  sensu- 
ous impulses.  But  since  sensibility  as  such  does  not  contain  any  announce- 
ment of  the  moral  law,  this  can  only  occur  in  virtue  of  a  special  supernatural 
action  of  God,  i.e.,  through  a  revelation,  which  is  necessary  on  the  assump- 
tion of  the  validity  of  the  hypothesis  from  which  these  considerations  set 
out,  —  because  God,  in  accordance  with  his  nature,  must  bring  about  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  morality.  Now,  the  hypothesis  is  not  merely 
a  priori  thinkable  ;  it  is  also  empirically  possible,  and  even  very  prob- 
able. Individual  men,  like  large  societies  or  the  human  race  in  general, 
may  find  themselves  in  a  position  where  sensibility  alone  reigns,  and  where 
they  "  cannot  be  brought  back  to  morality  otherwise  than  by  religion,  or  to 
religion  otherwise  than  through  the  senses.  A  religion,  which  shall  affect 
individuals  or  communities  of  this  character,  can  only  have  for  its  basis  an 
immediate  foundation,  in  the  authority  of  God.  Since  God  cannot  will 
that  any  moral  being  should  invent  such  an  authority,  it  must  be  he  himself 
who  renders  it  the  sanction  of  such  a  religion."  But  even  better  men, 
whose  will  recognizes  the  moral  law,  but  who  do  not  possess  the  force 
requisite  to  obey  its  dictates  in  every  case,  have  need  of  the  concept  of 
revelation,  in  order  to  oppose  to  their  sensuous  impulses  a  counterweight, 
furnished  by  their  imagination  in  the  representation  of  a  holy  lawgiver  as 
of  a  given  datum  of  sense  —  i.e.,  a  datum  given  just  by  this  revelation. 

The  empirical  possibility  of  revelation  is  supposed  by  Fichte  to  have 
been  proven  by  these  arguments.  For  its  reality  he  gives  a  series  of 
criteria,  the  absence  of  which  necessarily  proves  the  absence  of  a  revela- 
tion. The  principal  of  these  criteria  are  as  follows  :  There  must  have 
been  a  need  for  revelation  at  the  time  at  which  it  is  said  to  have  been 
given  ;  there  must  not,  therefore,  have  already  existed  any  moral  religion, 
or  have  been  an  easy  way  of  access  to  such  a  religion.  Revelation  must 
have  employed,  for  its  enunciation  and  assertion,  only  moral  means.  It 
must  proclaim  God  as  a  moral  lawgiver  ;  and  may  make  use  of  nothing 
but  reverence  and  awe  of  his  holiness,  —  not,  e.g.,  of  the  dread  of  punish- 
ment or  the  hope  of  reward,  —  as  motives  of  obedience  to  the  moral  law. 
It  cannot  transmit  any  theoretical  knowledge,  and  may  not  prescribe  any 
moral  rules,  which  are  not  deducible  without  it  from  reason.  No  anthro- 
pomorphic idea  of  God  may  occupy  a  place  in  its  objective  teaching  ;  such 
an  idea  can  claim  only  subjective  validity,  as  an  accommodation  and  con- 
descension to  the  sensibility  which  has  need  of  it.  If  a  phenomenon 
satisfies  all  these  criteria,  it  may  be  a  divine  revelation :  whether  it  really  is 
this  can  be  proven  neither  a  priori  nor  a  posteriori,  —  cannot  be  known  at 
all,  but  only  believed,  on  the  ground  of  a  constraint  exercised  by  the  faculty 
of  desire.  Since,  however,  in  this  case  it  is  not  the  superior  faculty  of 
desire  which  constrains  us,  —  as  in  our  belief  in  God,  freedom  and  immor- 
tality, —  but  only  the  inferior  faculty  requires  a  revelation,  this  belief  is  not 
a  pure  rational  belief,  but  only  empirically  conditioned  ;  and  the  assump 
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tion  of  a  revelation  is  not  a  postulate,  but  only  a  wish.  There  is  no 
revelation,  therefore,  without  the  empirical  feeling  of  its  requirement ; 
except  in  one  case,  —  that,  namely,  in  which  a  man  is  to  affect  the  hearts 
of  others,  who  stand  in  need  of  revelation  {e.g.,  in  sermons]:  when  this 
feeling  of  his  duty  may  create  in  him  a  transient  belief  in  revelation, 
although  he  himself  stands  in  no  need  of  it.  The  result,  then,  is,  that 
belief  in  revelation  cannot  be  demanded  of  any  one,  but  that  at  the  same 
time  no  believer  has  to  fear  being  corrected  in  an  invalid  belief  ;  —  rather 
is  every  one  bound  in  duty  to  leave  this  belief  undisturbed,  as  being  rational, 
in  his  neighbor,  who  does  believe  in  the  reality  of  a  determinate  revelation. 

Against  the  details  of  Fichte's  theory,  and  especially  against  the  deduc- 
tion of  the  concept  of  revelation  and  of  its  empirical  possibility,  his 
opponents  urged,  and  rightly  urged,  important  objections.  For  instance  :) 

955)  N.  A.  D.  B.:  1793,  II,  i,  pp.  3-48.  By  Zi.  [=  Glo.  E.  Schulze]. 
(Of  lasting  value  is  only  the  fundamental  thought,  which,  it  is  true,  rests 
simply  upon  an  application  of  the  maxim  dominating  the  whole  of  Kant's 
moral-theology  to  the  particular  problem  of  revelation.  This  maxim  is, 
that  religious  questions  are  to  be  referred  from  the  court  of  understanding 
and  reason  to  the  court  of  the  will.  In  saying  this,  Kant  lays  himself  open 
to  the  charge  of  inconsequence,  in  that  he  endeavors  to  secure  to  his 
individual  articles  of  belief  [God,  freedom  and  immortality]  both  universality 
and  necessity :  of  course,  only  subjectively  ;  since  the  argument  is  based 
not  upon  theoretical  knowledge,  but  upon  practical  requirements.  It  is 
only  a  pity  that  these  are  not  of  universal  distribution  and  necessity,  and 
that  they,  moreover,  shake  to  its  foundation  the  autonomy  of  the  Kantian 
ethic.  These  inconsequences  are  certainly  shared  by  Fichte  ;  but  in 
no.  949  the  latter  is  forced,  by  the  special  subject  of  his  investigations,  to  a 
larger  measure  of  consistency,  at  least  with  regard  to  the  second  point. 
Since  revelation  cannot  be  derived  a  priori  from  a  necessary  requirement, 
the  belief  in  it  must  be  —  what  Kant's  postulates  ought  also  to  have  been 
—  a  matter  of  free  choice  ;  not  to  be  expected  from  every  one,  in  virtue  of 
a  need  common  to  all  mankind,  but  proceeding  from  the  character  of  the 
individual,  through  the  medium  of  the  faculty  of  desire  ;  not  to  be  proven 
by  argumentation,  but  just  as  little  to  be  refuted.  This  latter  fact,  that 
from  the  physical  point  of  view  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  the  idea  of 
revelation,  is  sanctioned  by  Kant  himself,  in  the  preface  to  Str.;  but 
appears  at  first  to  be  in  contradiction  to  his  theoretical  principles,  according 
to  which  everything,  which  is  to  be  experience  for  us,  must  obey  the  laws 
of  our  understanding,  and,  therefore.,  the  law  of  causality.  But  in  reality 
there  is  no  greater  difficulty  before  us  here,  than  in  the  case  of  our  free 
actions,  which  are  also  at  the  same  time  explicable  in  terms  of  natural  law, 
and  by  reference  to  an  intelligible  principle.  In  a  similar  way,  revelation 
might  certainly  be  referrible  to  a  supernatural  principle,  but  yet  at  the  same 
time  result  from  the  empirical  laws  of  causation  :  or,  —  as  Fichte  expresses 
it,  on  p.  91  of  the  first,  p.  151  of  the  second  edition,  —  be  explicable  in 
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accordance  with  ["nach"]  natural  laws,  if  you  will,  but  not  in  terms  of 
["aus"]  natural  laws;  in  which  case  the  causality  of  the  matter  of  the 
effect  would  lie  outside  of  nature,  but  the  causality  of  the  form  of  the 
effect  be  in  nature.  The  reader,  therefore,  who  finds  no  difficulties  in 
Kant's  theory  of  freedom,  will  also  not  draw  back  before  its  parallel :  a 
doubly  necessitated  revelation.  Whether,  however,  the  difficulties  in  this 
view  are  not  still  greater  than  those  of  the  assumption  of  an  immediate, 
disturbing,  divine  interference  in  the  uniformity  of  nature,  seems  to  me  to 
be  very  doubtful. 

Against  no.  949  were  directed  the  following  essays  in  Eberhard^s  Ph.  A., 
vol.  II.:) 

956)  X.:   Von  den  neuen  Kriterien  der  historischen  Wahrheit  in  der 
kritischen  Philosophie.     1793.     Parti,     pp.  i-u. 

957)  X.  :  1st  es  vernunftig,  eine  angeblich-gbttliche  Offenbarung  bloss 
deswegen  fiir  gottlich  zu  halten.  well  man  ihre  Gottlichkeit  iviinscht  ? 
1793.     Part  i.     pp.  12-25. 

958)  X. :    Beweis,  dass  die  Neu-Franken  kritische  Philosophen  sind. 
1795.     Part  iv.     pp.  107-109. 

959)  Flatt,Jh.  F.:  Observationes  quaedam  ad comparandam  Kantianam 
disciplinam  cum  Christiana  doctrina  pertinentes.    Dissertatio  inaugurates 
theologica.     4to.     Tubingen,     pp.    24.      Reprinted   in  :    Jh.   Fr.   Flattii 
opuscula  acade7nica.     Collegit  indicibusque  locorum  et  rerum  instruxit 
C.  Fr.  Siiskind.     Large  8vo.     Tubingen.     1826.     Osiander.     No.  vii,  pp. 
245-264.     (Many  of  the  religious  and  moral  views  of  Kant  are  not  taught 
expressly  by  Christ  and  the  apostles,  and  do  not  stand  in  any  necessary 
connexion  with  their  teachings  :  others  can  be  harmonized  with  them  only 
with  difficulty  or  not  at  all.) 

9590)  Flatt,  Jh.  Fr.  :  Beytrdge  zur  christlichen  Dogmatik  und  Moral, 
und  zur  Geschichte  derselben.  8vo.  Tubingen.  Heerbrandt.  pp.  vi,  152. 
(Contains:  (i)  pp.  1-57  ;  Bemerkungen  iiber  den  aus  der  Bibel,  besonders 
aus  der  Lehre  und  Geschichte  Jesu,  hergenommenen  Ueberzeugungsgrund 
vom  Daseyn  Gottes.  Appendix  to  this  essay  ;  pp.  58-95  :  Priifung  einiger 
Ideen  des  Verfassers  der  Censur  des  christlich  - protestantischen  Lehr- 
begriffs.  [Against  Tieftrunk's  utterances  regarding  the  reality  and  purpose 
of  the  miracles.  The  essay  itself  admits  that  there  is  no  apodeictic  proof 
of  the  existence  of  God  possible  ;  but  would  support  moral  belief  by  argu- 
ments of  probability  drawn  from  the  Bible.]  (2)  Pp.  96-116  ;  Beytrag  zur 
Untersuchung  der  Frage  :  In  welchem  Verhdltniss  steht  die  Hoffnung  der 
kiinftigen  Gliickseligkeit,  die  Jesu  Lehre  verheisst,  zur  Tugend?  [The 
reference  to  eternal  blessedness  is  compatible  with  pure  virtue  ;  since 
morally  good  actions  are  not  necessarily  determined  merely  by  reverence 
of  the  moral  law.]  (3)  Pp.  117-152  ;  Bemerkungen  iiber  Socins  Philosophie 
und  Theologie,  nach  ihrem  Verhdltniss  zur praktischen  Vernunft  betrachtet. 
[Kant's  moral  philosophy  and  moral-theology  form,  in  embryonic  state,  the 
basis  of  the  Socinian  system.]) 
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960)  F lemming,  G.  A.:  Ueber  das  Schbnheitsgefuhl.     In  the  :  Schles- 
wigsches  Journal.     July.     pp.  310-319.     (Worthless  repetition  of  some  of 
Kant's  thoughts.) 

961)  Forberg,  Fr.  K.:    De  aesthetica  transscendentali.      Dissertatio. 
8vo.     Jena.     Strankmann.     pp.  24. 

962-962*:)  Fiilleborn,  G.  Gst. :  Hoffnung  und  Genuss;  ein  Fragment. 
In  the  K.  A.  M.,  I,  2,  pp.  29-35.  (Fiilleborn  ascribes  to  the  Kantian 
philosophy  an  essentially  negative  value.  This  consists  in  the  fact,  that  it 
sets  definite  limits  to  our  knowledge,  attributes  a  greater  worth  to  belief 
and  hope,  and  refers  us  from  unfruitful  speculation  to  practical  action,  for 
which  there  can  be  deduced  from  experience  principles,  according  to  which 
hope  [Kant's  strict  morality]  and  enjoyment  [the  eudaemonistic  principle], 
—  incompatible,  according  to  Schiller's  Resignation,  —  may  be  harmonized 
with  each  other.  This  fragment,  written  in  poetical  style,  to  the  images 
and  affected  phrases  of  which  there  is  not  always  a  thought  to  correspond, 
appears  to  be  directed  towards  the  rendering  of  the  Kantian  philosophy 
useful  for  the  needs  of  everyday  life,  and  the  proving  of  its  utility  even  for 
the  understanding  of  the  mass  of  mankind  :  both  aims  being  followed  up, 
it  must  be  confessed,  at  the  expense  of  historical  accuracy.  No.  903  throws 
some  light  upon  this  paper.  —  Cf.  also  nos.  898-900.) 

963)  Gcbhard,  Fr.  Hnr.  :   Ueber  die  sittliche  Giite  aus  uninteressirte?n 
Wohlwollen.     8vo.     Gotha.     Ettinger.     pp.  290.     (Attempts  to  prove  by 
a  comparison  of  the  ethical  systems  of  Kant  and  of  Adam  Smith  [meant 
as  a  criticism  of   no.  762],  as  also  by  a  refutation  of   Rapp's  work  [no. 
281],  in  a  diffuse  style  that  involves    many   repetitions   and    carries   but 
little  conviction,  that  from  pure  [=  disinterested]   goodwill    there   can  be 
derived  neither  the  concept  of  the  moral  good,  nor  motives  to  disinterested 
action,  nor  a  final  principle  of  morality.     The  connexion  made  by  Rapp, 
between  the  eudaemonistic  principle  and  that  of  the  pure  practical  reason, 
is  also  impossible.     Rather  is  the  latter  to  be  regarded,  with  Kant,  as  the 
single  source  of   the  moral  law  and  of   the  motives  to  moral    action. — 
Against  the  review  of  the  A.  L.  Z.,   1793,  iv.,  pp.  209-215  [by  Jh.  Gli. 
Fichte ;  reprinted  in  his  complete  works,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  418-426],  Gebhard 
defends  himself  in  Gth.,  1793,  supplement  to  part  103.) 

964)  Geist,  Ueber  den  —  der  kritischen  Philosophic.     Eine   Vorlesung 
bet  der  Trennung  ernes  kleincn  philosophischen  Klubs.     In  the  K.  A.  M., 
I,  2,  pp.  18-29.     (Youthful  dithyrambs,  in  praise  of  the  new  epoch  in  the 
development  of  culture  generally,  which  the  Kantian  philosophy  had  intro- 
duced.    Variations  upon  the  Spring-song  of  Uhland  :  Nun  muss  sich  alles 
ivenden.) 

964^)  Gesprach  iiber  Sittlichkeit  und  Pflicht.  In  the  :  Blatter  ver- 
mischtcn  Inhalts.  8vo.  Oldenburg.  Stalling.  Vol.  V,  Part  IV,  pp.  273- 
297.  (Popular  exposition  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  the  Gr.,  in  a 
conversation  between  a  Kantian  and  an  eudaemonist.) 

965)  G.  g.  A.:  I,  pp.  215,  216.     Brief  notice  of  Kant's  Natitrgeschichte 
in  Gensichen's  edition  (no.  20). 
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9650)    Grdffe,  J.  F.  Cp. .-  cf .  no.  664. 

966)  Hermann,    C.    Gli.   Mch. :     Versuch    einer  philosophischen   und 
kritischen  Einleitung  in  die  christliche  Theologie.    Nach  den  Bediirfnissen 
unserer  Zeit,  fiir  Studircnde  2ind  denkende  Christen  iiberhaupt  zur  Beur- 
theilung  der  Glaubenswahrheiten.     First  part.    8vo.     Gottingen.    Vanden- 
hoeck  and  Ruprecht.     pp.  280.     (The  author  gives,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
book,  definitions  of  truth  and  its  kinds,  which  show  that  he  would  willingly 
take  his  stand  as  a  critical  philosopher,  but  has  not  as  yet  succeeded  in 
getting  very  far  with  philosophy  in  general.) 

967-974,  Heusinger. 

967)  Heusinger,  \^J.  //.]   Gli.  :    Briefe  ilber  Erziehung.     First  letter  : 
Was  kann  Erziehung  sein  ?    In  the  K.  A.  M.,  I,  2,  pp.  1-18.     (Remained 
uncompleted.) 

968)  Heusinger,  J.  H.  Gli.  :  Gutiuills  Spatziergdnge  mit  seinem  Wil- 
helm,  fur  junge  Leser  herausgegeben.     8vo.     Zittau  and  Leipzig.     Schops. 
pp.  xxii,  116.     (Next  to  Kant,  Rousseau  has  exercised  the  greatest  influence 
on  Heusinger's  paedagogical  doctrines.    According  to  no.  967  and  the  preface 
to  no.  968,  the  three  Gemuthsvermogen    assumed    by    Kant,  —  sensibility, 
understanding  and  reason,  —  must  be  developed  in  the  child  by  the  teacher 
successively  in    their    different   functions.      The    latter   must   provide    his 
pupil  with  the  material  by  which  the  child  first  develops  the  lower  [sensi- 
bility], and  then  the  higher  form  [understanding  and  reason].      No.  968 
itself  is  a  collection  of  illustrations,   arranged  on  this  principle,  directed 
towards   the   development  of  the  moral   and  religious  concepts  and  judg- 
ments in  young  people.     We  find  again  in  nos.  969-971  the  same  funda- 
mental thought,   made  still  more  precise.     Before  the  twelfth  year  there 
shall  be  no  instruction,  in  the  strict  sense,  imparted  ;  but  the  instructor  is 
rather  to  confine  himself  to  placing  the  sensibility  and  understanding  of  the 
child  in  the  circumstances  necessary  for  the  independent  production  of 
ideas.) 

969)  Heiisinger :    Beytrag    zur  Berichtigimg    einiger    Begriffe    iiber 
Erziehung  und  Erziehungskimst.     Large  8vo.     Halle.     1794.     Gebauer. 
pp.  xvi,  178. 

970)  Heusinger:  Ueber  die  Pddagogik  der  deiitschen  Erzieher.     In  the 
Ph.  /.,  1794,  III,  3,  pp.  321-348. 

971)  Heusinger:    Versuch  eines   Lehrbuchs  der  Erziehungskunst,  ein 
Leitfaden  zu  akademischen  Vorlesungen.     8vo.     Leipzig.     1795.     Hertel. 
pp.  xx,  1 1 6.     (The  same  points  of  view  are  also  apparent  in  :) 

972)  (Heusinger  :)  Uebersicht  der  philosophisch- paedagogischen  Litera- 
tur,  seit  dem  Anfang  eines  Einjlusses  der  kritischen  Philosophie  auf 
dieselbe.     In  the:   Nth.  Ph.  L,   1795,   I,  2,  pp.  175-192.     II,  2,  pp.  163- 
1 76.    (Heusinger  also  clothed  his  paedagogical  principles  in  novelistic  form  ; 
thus  rendering  it  possible  for  himself  to  partially  replace  theory  by  practice  : 
an  expression  which  it  seems  justifiable  to  employ  with  regard  to  a  paeda- 
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goglcal  writer,  who  wished  to  secure  his  end  less  by  theoretical  teachings 
about  paedagogy,  than  by  the  exposition  of  paedagogical  actions,  and  the 
advancing  of  illustrations,  which  should  be  in  accordance  with  those 
teachings.) 

973)  H eu singer :  Die  Familie  Werthheim.    Eine  theoretisch-praktische 
Anleitung  zii  einer  regelmdssigen  Erziehung  der  Kinder,  vorziiglich  von 
dem  sechsten  bis  in  das  vierzehnte  Jahr.     Fiir  Aeltern  imd  Erzieher 
herausgegeben.      Large   8vo.     Gotha.     Perthes.     Parts  I  and  II.      1798. 
pp.  xxviii,  340,  and  xiv,  308.     Parts  III  and  IV.     1799.    pp.  viii,  374,  and 
iv,  380.     (Also  translated  into  Danish.  —  To  no.  973  belongs,  as  introduc- 
tion, no.  974.) 

974)  Heusinger :   Ueber  die  Bcnutzung  dcs  bey  Kindern  so   thdtigen 
Triebes  beschafiigt  su  seyn.    Eine  pddagogische  Abhandlung  und  zugleich 
Vorlduferin    und    Begleiterin    ernes    grosseren     theoretisch-praktischen 
Werkes   iiber   Erziehun^,    iintcr  dun    Titcl :    Die   Familie    Werthheim, 
u.  s.  TV.     8vo.      Gotha.      1797.     Perthes.     pp.  55.     Second  edition,  with 
alterations.     1799.     Same  place,     pp.  18  and  62. 

,  b)   Heydenreich,  K.  H. :  cf.  nos.  679,  689. 

i  Hoffbauer. 

975)  Hoffbauer,  J.  Cp. :    Analytik   der    Urtheile   und    Schliisse,    mit 
Anmcrkungcn  nteistens  crliii(ternden  Inhalts.     Svo.     Halle.     Hemmerde 
and  Schwetzke.     pp.  203.     (Strongly  inilucnced  by  Kant  ;  but  still  diverg- 
ing from  him  on  many  points  :    e.g.,  in   the  formulation    of    the    law  of 
contradiction,   and  in  the  forms  of   judgment.     Judgments  are   classified 
only  according  to  their  modality:   quality,  quantity  and  relation  do  not 
belong  to  the  form  of  the  judgment  in  general,  but  only  to  the  form  of  the 
categorical  judgments.  —  The  same  views  are  found  also  in  :) 

976)  Hoffbauer :   Anfangsgriinde  der  Logik,  nebst  einem   Grundrisse 
der     Erfahrungsseelenlehre.      Svo.       Halle.        1794-       Hemmerde     and 
Schwetschke.      pp.  398.      Second    edition,    revised    and    enlarged,  with  a 
psychologische  Vorbereitung  zur  Logik.     Same  place.     1810.     xvi,  288  S. 

In  the  place  of  the  psych.  Vorb.  a  Grundriss  der  Erfahrungsseelenlehre 
was  prefixed  to  the  first  edition.  The  Grundriss  also  published  separately. 
Same  place.  1810.  With  the  addition  on  the  title.  Second  revised 
edition.  (Also  in  many  points  dependent  upon  Kant,  but  in  still  more  upon 
Hoffbauer,  is  :) 

977)  Maass,  Jh.  Gbh.  Ehrnr. :  Grundriss  der  Logik  zum  Gebrauche  bey 
Vorlesungen.     Nebst  einigen  Beyspielen  zur  Erlduterung  fiir  die  jiingeren 
Frcunde   dieser    Wissenschaft.     Svo.      Halle.      1793.      Michaelis    &    Co. 
pp.  350.     Second  edition.     Same  place.     Ruff.    pp.  x,  378.     Third  edition. 
Same  place.     1806.     (Heinsius'  Bilcherlexikon  gives  the  date  wrongly,  as 
1807.)     PP-  xii,  372.     Fourth  edition.     Svo.     Halle.     1823.     Ruff.     Fifth 
edition.     Svo.     Leipzig.     1836.     Meissner. 
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978)    Nos.  975  and  977  were  highly  praised  even  in  the  A.  L.  Z.,  1795, 
I,  pp.  497-502. 

9780,  £)   Huf eland,  GIL:  cf.  nos.  950,  951. 
978^)  Jakob,  L.  Hr. :  cf.  no.  364. 


979,  980,  Ideen  iiber  Kantische  Philosophic  und  Religion. 

979)  Ideen   zur    Bestimmung    des    Urtheils    ilber   den    Einfluss   der 
Kantischen  Philosophic  auf  die  Religion  des  Lebens.     Eine  Einleitung  zu 
prilfenden   Bemerkungen    iiber   Reimarus    Wahrheiten    der   natiirlichen 
Religion,   nach   den   Grundsatzen  der  kritischen  Philosophic.      In   the  : 
Schleswigsches  Journal.     1792.     May.     pp.  86-no. 

980)  Bemerkungen     ilber     Reimarus     Wahrheiten     der    natiirlichen 
Religion,   nach    den    Grundsatzen   der  kritischen   Philosophic.     In  the  : 
Schleswigsches  Journal,    1792.     July.     pp.  257-294.     August,     pp.  486- 
509.     September,     pp.  92-122.     October,     pp.  181-217.     December,    pp. 
472-486.     1793.     August,     pp.  438-484.     September,     pp.  66-96.     Octo- 
ber,    pp.  161-208.     (The  Kantian  doctrines  exert  no  bad  influence  upon 
religion  and  life,  although  they  do  away  with  all  theoretic  or  speculative 
knowledge  of   God.      This  is  proven  in  detail,   in  an  elaborate  polemic 
against   Reimarus  ;    which   certainly  proves,   by  the  well-known   Kantian 
arguments,  that  Reimarus  has  not  attained  to,  and  could  not  attain  to,  his 
final  end  ;    but  which,  in  attempting  to  follow  him  step  by  step,   often 
degenerates  into  worthless  and  tedious  pettinesses  ;  and  which  would  have 
achieved  more  by  a  concise  consideration  of  the  dominant  points  of  view, 
of  which  the  particular  divergences  are  the  consequences.  —  Answered  by 
no.  575-)  ^ 

980^)  Kiesewetter,  Jh.  Gf.  K.  Chr. :  cf.  no.  470. 


981-983,  Kindervater. 

981)  Kindervater,    Ch.    Vet.:     Predigten    fiir    Leser    aus    gesitteten 
Stdnden.     8vo.     Leipzig.     1792.     Weidmann.     pp.  272. 

982)  Kindervater :  Geist  des  reinen  ChristentJmms  in  einer  Sammlung 
Predigten    iiber  die  geivohnlichen   Sonn-  und  Festtagsevangelien.     8vo. 
Leipzig.      1795.     Liebeskind.     Vol.  I.     pp.  389.     Vol.  II.     pp.  ? 

983)  Kinder-vater :  Beitrdge  zur  Beforderung  christlicher  Erkenntniss 
und    Tugend,    in  Predigten.      Two    volumes.      Large    8vo.     Weissenfels. 
1 80 1.     (Kindervater  was  the  first  to  carry  into  the  pulpit,  in  as  popular  a 
form  as  possible,  Kant's  moral-theology,  as  purporting  to  represent  a  purer 
Christianity.     There  was,  of  course,  needed  for  this  purpose  a  still  more 
strained  interpretation  of  the  Christian  dogmas  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
theoretical  theological  works  of  the  Kantians.) 

9830)   Kinle,  K.  :  cf.  no.  769. 
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984)  Kirs  ten,    Jh.    Fr.    E. :      Dissertatio     inauguralis     philosophica 
exhibens   discrimen    inter  philosophiam    criticam    et   dogmaticam.     410. 
Jena.     Mauke.     pp.  16.     (Contains  definitions  of  the  synthetic  and  analytic 
judgment,  which  differ  from  those  of  Kant,  and  by  which  the  distinction  is 
made  more  worthless  and  complicated  than  it  is  in  Kant   himself.     The 
assertion   is   made    and    justified,    thaf    Kant    was    not   the    first   critical 
philosopher.) 

984*2)   Koch,  J.  :  cf.  no.  769. 

985)  Kosmann,  J.  W.  A.:   Ueber  die  Kantische  und Reinholdische  Art 
zu  philosophiren.     In  the  :  K.  A.  M.,  I,  2,  pp.  77-98.    (Kosmann  endeavors 
to  prove,  by  an  exposition  of  the  principal  doctrines  of  Kant  and  Reinhold, 
that  the  latter's  philosophy  forms  the  necessary  complement  of  the  Kantian, 
owing  to  its  establishment  of  a  final  principle.) 

985*7)   Maass,  J.  G.  E. :  cf.  no.  560. 

985^-*?)   Maimon,  Sim. :  cf.  nos.  387,  787,  804,  805. 

986)  Nehr,  Jh.  G. :  Logik  fur  die  obern  Klassen  in  gelehrten  Schulen. 
8vo.     Niirnberg.     Stein,     pp.   152.     (Follows  Kant  and  Reinhold,  whose 
Theorie  is  briefly  expounded  in  the  introduction.    Great  influence  is  ascribed 
to  Kant's  scheme  of  the  categories  ;    influence  upon  the  doctrines  of  the 
concepts,  ideas,  judgments,  conclusions  ;  of  the  perfection  of  knowledge,  of 
definitions,  and  of  proofs  ;  and  of  the  correctness  of  classifications.     For 
its  special  purpose,  the  work  is  quite  useless  ;  since  the  hardly  intelligible 
termini  technici  and  definitions  of  Kant  and  Reinhold  are  for  the  most  part 
employed  in  it.) 

9860)   Niemeyer,  A.  Hm.:  cf.  Niemeyer,  1794. 

987)  Niethammer,  F.  Im. :  Dissertatio  de  vero  revelationis  fundamento. 
4to.     Jena.     Parts  i,  ii. 

988)  Niethammer,  F.  Im. :   Ueber  den  Versuch  einer  Kritik  aller  Offen- 
barung.     Eine  philosophische  Abhandhmg.      8vo.     Jena.     Cuno's    heirs, 
pp.  117.     (In  its  second  section  is  given  an  outline  of  Fichte's    Versuch 
[no.   949],    originally  intended   only   for    an    academical    disputation,    and 
published  in  this  form,  as  no.  987.     In  its  first  section  are  contained  certain 
independent  considerations  about  revelation,  from   among  which  is  to  be 
emphasized  the  view  which  Fichte  certainly  disputes,  but  which  from  his 
standpoint  is  irrefutable,  —  the  view  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  inferred 
from  the  concept  of  revelation  as  to  its  form  and  contents  ;  so  that  we  are 
bound  to  believe  the  whole  of  a  revelation,  if   once  its  divine    origin   is 
proven,  even  though  it  should  contradict  the  laws  of  our  thought  and  of  our 
practical  reason,  or  should  have  as  consequence  only  a  theoretical  extension 
of  our  knowledge.) 

988*7,  b)    Obereit,  Ik.  Hm. :  cf.  nos.  385,  386. 
988*:)    Olshausen,  Dtl.  J.  W. :  cf.  no.  923. 

988*2-r)   Ph.  A.:  cf.  nos.  265,   266,   527,   564-566,   574,   575,  578,   583, 
584*7,  595,  596,  601. 

<)S8s-ee)   Ph.  Mg. :    cf.  nos.  530,  531,  553-560,  581,  582,  751, 
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989)  Pirner,  J.    H. :    Fragmentarische    Versuche    iiber    verschiedene 
Gegenstdnde  der  speculativen  imd  praktischen  Philosophic.     First  part. 
8vo.      Berlin  and    Frankfurt-on-the-Oder.      Kunze.      pp.  194.      (Contains 
(i)  eine  versuchte  Darstellung  und  Erlduterung  der  Reinholdischen  neuen 
Theorie  des  Vorstellungsvermogens  ;  a  perfectly  worthless  repetition  of  what 
Reinhold  had  said  far  better  :  (2)  a  list  of  the  lectures  of  the  author.) 

990)  Rapp,  Glo.  Chr. :   Ueber  moralische  Triebfedern,  besonders  die  der 
christ lichen  Religion.     In  /.  D.  Maucharts  allgemeines  Repertorium  fiir 
empirische  Psychologic  und  verivandte  Wissenschaften.     Vols.  I  and  II. 
(Ideas  borrowed  from  Kant  and  Reinhold.) 

991)  Rechtfertigung  und  Erlduterung  des  Kantischen  Moralprincips. 
In  the  :  Journal  fiir  Gemeingeist.     Berlin.     Part  II.     pp.  113—160. 

9910)   Rehberg,  A.  W.:  cf.  no.  553. 

qgib-d)   Reinhold,  C.  L. :  cf.  nos.  245,  250,  774. 

991^)   Reuss,  Mat.:  cf.  no.  730. 

992)  Rozgonyi,  Jos. :  Dubia  de  initiis  transcendentalis  idealismi  Kan- 
tiani.     Large  8vo.     Pest.     pp.  152. 

993)  Rudolph,  A.  F.   W.:  Dissertatio  philosophica.     Natura  reprae- 
sentationis  in  genere  intuitionem,   sensationem,   conceptum,  notionem  et 
ideam  comprehendentis  ne  exponi  quidem  potest.    4to.    Wittenberg,    pp.  1 6. 

994)  Schdjfer,    W. :   Inconseqiienzen  und  auffallende  Widerspruche  in 
der  Kantischen  Philosophic,  besonders  in  der  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft, 
ausgehoben  und  ans  Licht  gestellt.     Large  8vo.     Dessau.     Miiller  &  Co. 
PP-31S-     (Full  of  misunderstanding.     Especially  has   the   author  entirely 
failed  to  grasp  Kant's  idea  of  an  objectivity  depending  on  the  necessity  of 
the  forms  of  our  knowledge.) 


995-1002,  J.    Ch.    Gli.   Schaumann. 

995)  Schaumann,  J.  Ch.  Gli.:    Wissenschaftliches  Naturrecht.     8vo. 
Halle.     Gebauer.     pp.  xii,  372.     (Schaumann  is  one  of  the  many  adherents 
of  Kant,  who  with  more  or  less  of  success  built  further  upon  the  foundations 
of  natural  law,  or  the  hints  towards  laying  them,  given  by  the  master  in 
the  Gr.  and  the  Pr.  V.     His  works  do  not  increase  our  knowledge  ;  they 
contain  no  new  ideas ;  they  concern  themselves  less  with  the  subject  itself 
than  with  refined  but  fruitless  conceptual  determinations  and  distinctions. 
In  no.  999  he  is  more  dependent  upon  Reinhold  than  upon  Kant :  from  no. 
1000   on  he  swings  entirely  over  to   Fichte,  —  so  that,  in  no.    1001,  he 
prefaces  his  work  with  a  Wissenschaftslehre,  with  "  Ich  "  and  "  Nicht-Ich," 
written  in  a  pretentious  and  ornate  style.) 

996)  Schaumann,  J.  Ch.  Gli. :  Dissertatio  inauguralis  philosophica  de 
principio  iuris  naturae,   quam  moderatore  D.  J.  L.   Schulzio  defendet. 
8vo.     Halle.     1791.     Francke.     pp.  55.     (Refers  principally  to  Hufeland, 
no.  215.) 
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997)  Schaumann,  J.   Ch.   Gli. :    Ideen  zu  einer  Criininalpsychologie. 
Friedrich    Wilhelm   II,   dem    weisen    Gesetzgeber   und   milden    Richter, 
geweihet.     8vo.     Halle,     1792.     Gebauer.     pp.  132.     (The  author  applies 
here,  too,  in  a  quite  unsuitable  fashion,  the  moral  principle  that  a  man  is 
always  to  be  treated  as  end  in  himself.) 

998)  Schaumann,}.  Ch.  Gli. :   Versuch  ilber  Aufkldrung,  Freyheit  und 
Gleichheit.     In  Brief  en.     Nebst  einer  Priifung  der  Rehbergischen  Schrift 
iiber  die  franzosische  Revolution.    8vo.     Halle.     1793.     Gebauer.    pp.  152. 

999)  Schaumann,  J.  Ch.   Gli.:  Kritische  Abhandlungen   zur  philoso- 
phischen  Rechtslehre.    8vo.    Halle.     1795.    Gebauer.    pp.  288,  with  index. 
(Of  the  fifteen  articles,  it  is  principally  the  following  that  call  for  considera- 
tion,    (i)    Ueber  Freyheit  und  IVillen.     [Reinhold's  views.]     (2)     Ueber 
Moralitdt.     (3)  Ueber  Verbindlichkeit  und  Pfiicht.     (4)  Ueber  das  Recht 
iiberhaupt.      (5)   Die   verschiedenen   Arten    des    Rechts.     (7)    Ueber   das 
Fundament  des  Naturrechts;    in  einem   Schriftivechsel  zivischen  Hrn. 
Heydenreich  und  dem  Verfasser.      (8)   Ueber  den  Grundsatz  des  Natur- 
rechts.—  In  (3)  and  (5)  the  categories  do  terrible  mischief.) 

i  ooo)  Schaumann,  J.  Ch.  Gli. :  Versuch,  die  Gegenstdnde  des  allge- 
meinen  Naturrechts  aus  Principien  zu  bestimmen.  In  the  Nth.  Ph.  I., 
1795,  III,  i,  pp.  52-62. 

1001)  Schaumann,  J.  Ch.  Gli. :   Versuch  eines  neuen  Systems  des  natiir- 
lichen  Rechts.    Parti.    Die  Grundlage  des  Naturrechts.    Part  II.   Abhand- 
lungen zur  Grundlage  des  Naturrechts.     8vo.     Halle.     1796.     Gebauer. 
pp.  406. 

1002)  Schaumann,  J.  Ch.  Gli.:  Mann  und  Weib,  oder  Deduktion  der 
Ehe.     Ein  Beytrag  zur  Berichtigung  des  Missverstdndnisses  der  Fichte- 
schen  Ideen  iiber  diesen  Gegenstand.    8vo.    Herborn  and  Hadamar.     1802. 
Neue  Gelehrtenbuchhandlung.     No.  1002  is  probably  nothing  but  a  reprint 
of  a  paper,  which  —  under  the  same  title  as  no.  1002  —  had  been  already 
published  by  Schaum  in  1800  in  :  J.  z.  A.     Vol.  I.     Part  i.     No.  i. 

ioo2#)   Schelle,  August :  cf.  no.  928. 

\oo2b-d)   Schiller,  Fr.  :  cf.  nos.  1087-1089. 

1002^)  Schmalz,  Theod.  :  cf.  no.  825. 

\OQ2f-h)   Schmid,Jh.  Wlh.:  cf.  nos.  611,  612,  619. 

1002*')   Schmid,  K.  Chr.  Erh.  :  cf.  no.  832. 

1003)  Schuderoff,  Inth. :   Brief e  iiber  moralische  Erziehung,  in  Hin- 
sicht  auf  die  neucste  Philosophic.     8vo.     Leipzig.     Fleischer,     pp.  176, 
and  one  sheet  of  preface  and  table  of  contents.     (General  rules  for  moral 
education  are  to  be  deduced  from  Kant's  moral  principles.     Pupils  are  to 
be  led  to  morality  at  most  in  the  very  first  instance  by  a  reference  to  the 
sensuous  consequences  of  ill  deeds.     But  the  moral  principles  [reverence  of 
the  moral  law  and  the  consequences  derived  from  it]  must  always  be  made 
the  important  thing.) 

1003^,  b}   Schultz,Jh. :  cf.  no.  563,  and  also  no.  734. 
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1004—1012,   Glo.  E.  Schulze. 

1004)  Schulze,  Glo.  E. :  Aenesideinus  oder  iiber  die  Fundamente  der  von 
dem  Herrn  Prof.  Reinhold  in  Jena  geliefe'-'ten  Elementar-Philosophie. 
Nebst  einer  Vertheidigung  des  Skepticismus  gegen  die  Anmaassungen  der 
Vernunftkritik.  Sine  loco.  pp.  xvi,  445.  (Schulze  bases  his  examination 
of  the  Elementarphilosophie  upon  only  two  facts  or  assertions  which  he 
regards  as  incontrovertible  and  indubitable  ;  the*  validity  of  universal  logic 
as  the  touch-stone  of  all  truth,  and  the  presence  in  us  of  ideas,  which  differ 
from  one  another  as  regards  many  characteristics,  agree  with  one  another 
as  regards  many  others.  His  scepticism  consists  in  the  assertion,  dass  in  der 
Philosophic  iveder  iiber  das  Daseyn  und  Nichtseyn  der  Dinge  an  sich  und 
ihrer  Eigenschaften,  noch  auch  iiber  die  Grenzen  der  menschlichen  Erkennt- 
nisskrafte  etivas  nach  unbestreitbar  gewissen  und  allgemeingiltigen  Grund- 
stitzen  ausgemacht  warden  sey.  It  is  true  that  he  declares  this  scepticism 
to  be  identical  with  that  of  Hume  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  differs  from 
that  of  the  latter  philosopher  on  many  points.  Scepticism  does  not  satisfy 
Schulze  ;  he  is  a  sceptic  faute  de  mieux,  not'  from  conviction.  Not  con- 
tented by  earlier  systems,  he  thought  for  a  time  that  he  had  found  rest  in 
that  of  Kant ;  but  here  again  his  doubts  were  not  permanently  silenced. 
So  he  turns  against  all  previous  systems,  without  on  that  account  commit- 
ting himself  to  the  view,  that  a  true  philosophy  must,  and  must  always,  be 
impossible  for  us,  owing  to  the  constitution  of  our  minds.  In  the  condi- 
tions which  he  enumerates,  as  implied  in  a  true  philosophy  of  that  mind,  he 
shows  marked  trace  of  the  influence  of  German  Rationalism.  He  is  at  one 
with  it  in  his  opinion  as  to  the  final  goal  of  philosophy  ;  which  he  places 
at  knowledge  of  that  unconditioned  which  underlies  the  conditioned,  and  of 
the  origin  of  our  knowledge  from  things-in-themselves  :  again  in  the 
definition  of  truth  as  the  coincidence  or  connexion  of  our  knowledge  with 
something  that  exists  independently  of  our  ideas,  i.e.,  with  things-in-them- 
selves :  and  finally  in  the  assertion,  which  he  shares  also  with  Reinhold, 
that  in  philosophy  all  propositions  are  derived  from  one  ultimate,  universally 
valid,  fundamental  proposition,  and  must  have  attached  to  them  the  char- 
acter of  necessity.  Reinhold's  Satz  des  Bewiisstseins  is  totally  unfitted  to 
occupy  the  place  of  such  an  ultimate  fundamental  proposition  ;  and,  first 
of  all,  for  the  reason  that  it  depends,  as  synthetic  proposition,  upon  a 
datum,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  is  abstracted  from  a  number  of  data 
[utterances  of  consciousness],  and  shares  all  the  contingency  of  observations 
made  upon  objects  of  experience  and  of  the  characteristics  abstracted  from 
them.  Moreover,  it  is  not  an  absolutely  ultimate  fundamental  proposition, 
because  it  rests  upon  the  law  of  contradiction :  it  is  not  a  proposition  which 
is  always  and  invariably  self-determined,  since  the  expression  Beziehung  in 
Reinhold  is  very  equivocal,  and  the  idea  refers  to  the  subject  in  a  quite 
different  way  from  that  in  which  it  refers  to  the  object :  finally,  it  is  not  a 
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universally  valid  proposition,  because  Reinhold's  statements  are  only 
applicable  to  some,  not  to  all  the  utterances  of  consciousness,  —  so  that  on 
that  account  all  his  definitions  are  too  narrow.  In  a  similar  manner 
Schulze  subjects  the  whole  basis  of  Reinhold's  Elementarphilosophie  up  to 
the  theory  of  the  faculty  of  knowledge — after  a  previous  exposition  of  its 
separate  divisions  —  to  a  criticism  which  penetrates  to  the  least  detail, 
which  degenerates  at  times  even  to  micrology,  but  which  is  extraordinarily 
clearly  written,  acute,  annihilating,  everywhere  factual,  and  never  heated. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  the  method  of  proof  in  the  R.  V.,  so  far  as 
Reinhold's  views  are  divergent  from  them,  also  come  into  the  investigation. 
The  objections  reduce  themselves,  in  the  main,  to  the  following :  (i)  The 
critical  philosophy,  despite  the  reasons  brought  forward  by  Hume  against 
the  objective  reality  of  the  concept  of  causality,  and  despite  the  admission 
made  by  Kant  and  Reinhold  that  the  concept  is  not  applicable  beyond 
phenomena,  uses  this  concept  in  regard  to  things-in-themselves,  in  asking 
the  question  of  the  ground  or  origin  or  sources  of  our  knowledge,  and 
referring  this  partly  to  the  things-in-themselves,  partly  to  our  temperament 
and  its  laws  [also  a  thing-in-itself]  ;  in  inferring  from  the  idea  to  a  real 
substrate,  different  from  the  idea,  i.e.,  to  a  faculty  of  ideation  underlying  it ; 
and  in  purporting  to  be  carried  from  a  datum  of  consciousness  to  something 
which  is  situated  outside  of  all  experience,  i.e.,  to  the  origin  of  human 
knowledge  and  to  the  temperament,  which  produces  it,  and  to  its  manner  of 
action.  (2)  The  critical  philosophy  confuses,  further,  the  nicht  anders 
denken  konnen  with  the  sein  miissen,  quite  in  the  manner  of  dialectic 
sophistry.  (3)  It  makes  statements  concerning  the  unknowable  things-in- 
themselves,  in  maintaining  that  these  cannot  give  rise  in  us  to  ideas  attended 
by  consciousness  of  necessity,  since  we  have  nevertheless  a  feeling  of 
necessity,  of  an  uns  aufgenbtigt  werden,  in  every  sense  perception,  both  as 
regards  the  existence  of  ideas  in  our  temperament,  and  as  regards  the 
interconnexion  of  their  characteristics :  a  feeling  which  forms  the  principal 
basis  of  our  belief  in  things  as  really  existing.  (4)  It  wrongly  ascribes  to 
things-in-themselves  the  mailer  of  our  knowledge,  to  the  faculty  of  knowing 
the  form  of  it ;  since  this  could  just  as  easily  be  put  the  other  way  round, 
or,  as  Schulze  proves  in  a  new,  of  course  ironically  intended  Elementar- 
philosophie, both  matter  and  form  could  proceed  from  the  subject.  (5)  It 
is,  therefore,  unable  also  to  tell  us  anything  certainly  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  faculty  of  knowledge. 

It  might  be  objected  to  Schulze,  that  he  has  not,  in  no.  1004,  expounded 
the  sceptical  position  fundamentally  enough,  nor  held  to  it  with  sufficient 
definiteness  ;  in  that  he  asserts,  that  it  is  only  by  previous  philosophy  that 
nothing  certain  has  been  made  known  concerning  the  origin  of  our  knowl- 
edge and  its  connexion  with  things-in-themselves,  but,  for  the  rest,  that 
objective  truth  is  not  unattainable  by  the  human  mind.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Reinhold,  in  no.  2740  [=  Beytrdge,  vol.  II.  1794.  No.  iii],  does  press 
home  this  inconsistency ;  and  Schulze  himself  appears  to  have  recognized 
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the  weakness  of  the  point.  For  in  no.  1005  he  polemises  with  the  greatest 
vigor  against  any  dogmatism  ;  i.e.,  against  any  assertion  that  there  is 
possible  at  all  any  scientific  philosophy,  —  in  the  sense  in  which  he  had 
used  the  phrase  already,  in  no.  1004.  The  reasons  for  its  impossibility  are 
materially  the  same  as  those  alleged  earlier.  No  further  development  of 
importance  in  the  direction  of  scepticism  is  to  be  sought  in  this  increased 
definiteness.  It  is  only  an  obvious  inference  from  the  position  taken  up  in 
no.  1004.  Schulze  is  still  only  a  sceptic  der  Not  gehorchend,  nicht  dent 
eignen  Tried.  In  no.  1005,  vol.  I,  we  find,  by  way  of  introduction,  certain 
remarks  concerning  the  aim  of  philosophy  in  general  and  of  theoretical 
philosophy  in  particular.  These  are  followed  by  an  exposition  of  the 
systems  of  "realistic  Dogmatism"  [Locke  and  Leibnitz],  of  transcendental 
Idealism,  and  of  Scepticism:  the  two  first  freely  reproduced;  the  third 
[pp.  172-582]  in  close,  often  verbal  dependence  upon  the  R.  V.,  because 
of  the  still  continuing  dispute  about  the  signification  of  its  principal  teach- 
ings. In  vol.  II  there  follows,  in  the  next  place,  the  criticism  of  dogmatic 
systems;  then  that  of  the  Kantian  system  [pp.  126-722],  which  follows 
step  by  step  the  R.  V.,  or  the  exposition  of  it  already  given  in  the  former 
volume.  The  main  objections  are,  here  again,  identical  with,  or  at  least 
closely  connected  with,  those  given  in  no.  1004.  A  third  volume,  which 
was  to  have  dealt  with  Fichte's  Wissenschaftslehre,  did  not  appear.) 

1005)  Schulze,  Glo.  E.:  Kritik  der  theoretischen  Philosophic.     Large 
8vo.     Hamburg.     1801.     Bohn.     Vol.  I.     pp.  xl,  728.     Vol.  II.     pp.  xvi, 
722.     (There  appeared  a  review,  which  was  at  once  unjust  and  written  in 
bad  taste,  in  the  Kritische  Journal  der  Philosophic,  edited  by  Schelling 
and  Hegel.     Vol.  I,  part  2,  1802,  pp.  1-74.) 

1006)  Schulze,  Glo.  E.:   Die  Hauptmomente  der  skeptischen  Denkart 
ilber  die  menschliche  Erkenntniss.     In  F.  Bouterwecks  Neues  Museum  der 
Philosophic    und   Liter atur.      Vol.  Ill,    part   2.     8vo.     Leipzig.     1805. 
Martini.     (Before,    in   no.    1005,    pp.  464-502,    Schulze   had   rejected   as 
insufficient  Hume's  theory  of  causality,  but  hardly  given  a  hint  with  regard 
to  his  own.    He  had  only  ascertained  that  there  exists  an  indelible  necessity 
in  the  human  mind,  to  look  for  a  causal  connexion  of  things  ;    and  he 
recognized  that  die  innere  Erfahrung  an  den   Thatsachen,  ivelche  unser 
absichtsvolles  Handeln  betreffen,  eine  Rechtfertigung  der  Anwendung  der 
Begriffe  von  der  Causalverbindung  auf  diese  Thatsachen  liefert,  gegen 
ivelche  alle  Zvueifel  an  der  objektiven  Gilltigkeit  dieser  Begriffe  nichts 
ausrichten  kbnnen.     Here  already,  then,  we  see  that  Schulze  diverges  on 
an  essential*point  from  the  strictly  sceptical  standpoint.    As  he  himself  tells 
us,  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  no.  1009,  he  was  never  in  truth 
a  sceptic  by  conviction  ;  but  nos.  1004  and  1005  were  rather  only  a  kind  of 
intellectual  rapier-play,  in  which  he  had  had  before  him  the  negative  aim 
of  showing  that  Scepticism  was  not  overcome  by  Idealism,  and  that  the 
distinction  which  the  latter  seeks  to  make  between  the  objective  and  the 
subjective  in  our  knowledge  was  not  successfully  carried  through.     After- 
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wards,  he  reduced  the  content  and  reasons  of  his  own  convictions  to  greater 
clearness  ;  and  has  given  them  to  us  in  the  works  from  1810  onwards, 
especially  in  the  two  last  editions  of  no.  1009,  and  in  no.  1012.  —  Schulze 
counts  himself  as  a  member  of  the  line  of  philosophers  who  are  dependent 
upon  Plato.  Fr.  H.  Jacobi  [nos.  338-342]  exerted  a  large  influence  upon 
his  system  of  natiirlicher  Realismus.  According  to  this,  there  are  two 
sources  of  knowledge  ;  sensibility  and  reason.  The  task  of  the  under- 
standing is  only  the  working  over  and  clarifying  of  the  knowledge  given 
from  these  other  sources.  Reason  is  the  source  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
supersensible.  It  resolves  the  problems  of  philosophy  proper.  Such 
solutions  are  only  possible,  if  the  knowledge  of  the  finite  and  conditioned, 
furnished  by  sensibility  and  worked  over  by  the  understanding,  is  brought 
into  a  certain  relation  with  the  rational  ideas  of  the  infinite  and  uncon- 
ditioned. Till  this  is  done,  there  is  no  truly  philosophic  intelligence 
possible.  —  It  is  therefore  wrong  to  regard  Schulze,  as  Jh.  E.  Erdmann 
does  [  Versuch  eincr  ivissenschaftlichen  Darstellung  der  Geschichte  der 
neueren  Philosophic,  III,  i,  p.  302],  as  being  a  sceptic  even  at  a  later 
period  of  his  life.  Erdmann  discovers,  in  Schulze's  later  works,  a  retiring 
of  his  scepticism  in  favor  of  the  analysis  of  our  interior  experiences  ;  but 
he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  assume  on  that  account  that  there  had 
taken  place  any  radical  alteration  in  his  \_sc.  sceptical]  views.  Cf.  however 
also  Erdmann's  Grundriss  der  Geschichte  der  Philosophic.  Third  edition. 
Vol.  II.  p.  404.  —  The  final  phase  of  Schulze's  epistemology  has,  unlike 
his  earlier  writings,  had  hardly  any  literary  effect.  Herbart  alone  expounds 
it,  with  sole  reference  to  no.  1012,  in  an  academische  Gelegenheitsschrift, 
and  defends  his  own  metaphysic  against  that  of  the  author.) 

10070)  Herbart,  Jh.  Fr.:  Commentatio  de  realismo  naturali,  qualem 
proposuit  Theophilus  Ernestus  Schulzius,  de  philosophia  in  Acadcmia 
Georgia  Augusta  docendameritissimus.  4to.  Gottingen.  1837.  Dieterich. 
pp.  42.  (The  later  works,  in  which  polemic  against  Kant  almost  always 
occupies  a  principal  place,  are  as  follows  :) 

1007)  ScJndze,   Glo.   E.:    Grundsdtze   der   allgemeinen    Logik.      8vo. 
Helmstadt.      1802.      Fleckeisen.      pp.    234.      Second   edition,   rewritten. 
1810.     Same    place,     pp.  xvi,  209.     Third    and    improved   edition.     8vo. 
Gottingen.     1817.     Vandenhoeck  and   Ruprecht.     pp.  xxx,  246.     Fourth 
and  fifth  editions.     Same  place.     1822,  1831.     (Here,  too,  Hume's  theory 
of  causation  is  declared  to  be  insufficient.     The  assumption  of  the  law  of 
causality  must  rest  upon  a  rational  belief.     In  the  second  edition  the  fairly 
lengthy  polemic  against  Kant  is  omitted,  since  in  the  meantime  his  logic 
had  been  thoroughly  examined  by  other  hands.) 

1008)  Schulze,  Glo.   E.:   Leitfaden  der  Entivicklung  der  philosophi- 
schen  Principien  des  biirgerlichen  und peinlichen  Rechts.    8vo.     Gottingen. 
1813.     Rower,     pp.  xxiv,  424  ;  and  index  of  6  pp. 

1009)  Schulze,   Glo.  E.:     Encyclopddie   der  philosophischen    Wissen- 
schaften  zum  Gebrauche  fiir  seine  Vorlesungen.     8vo.     Gottingen.      1814. 
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Vandenhoeck  and  Ruprecht.  pp.  x,  150.  Second  edition,  containing  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  author's  philosophy.  1818.  Same  place, 
pp.  x,  257.  Third  edition.  1824.  Same  place. 

1010)   Schulze,  Glo.  E.:   Psychische  Anthropologie.     8vo.     Gottingen. 

1816.  Vandenhoeck  and  Ruprecht.     pp.  xiv,  610.     Second  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.     1819.     Same  place,     pp.  xvi,  700.     Third  edition;  for  the 
most  part  rewritten.     1826.     Same  place,     pp.  xxiv,  664. 

i on)   Schulze,  Glo.  E.:  Philosophische  Tugendlehre.     8vo.     Gottingen. 

1817.  Vandenhoeck  and  Ruprecht.     pp.  xii,  179. 

1 01 2)  Schulze,  Glo.  E.:    Ueber  die   menschliche   Erkenntniss.     Large 
8vo.     Gottingen.     1832.     Vandenhoeck  and  Ruprecht.     pp.  xii,  339. 

IOI20-/&)  Schwab,}.  C.:  cf.  nos.  265,  266,  554,  557,  564-566,  595, 
596,  60 1. 

ioi2/)   Snell,  Fr.  Wlh.  Dn.:  cf.  no.  7347. 

ioi2#z)  Stapfer,  Phil.  Alb.:  Die  fruchtbare  Entivickelungsmethode  der 
Anlagen  des  Menschen,  zufolge  eines  kritisch-philosophischen  Entivurfs 
der  Culturgeschichte  unseres  Geschlechts  ;  in  der  Form  der  Apologie  fur 
das  Studium  der  classischen  Werke  des  A Iterthum s.  Eine  bey  Erbffhung 
der  Vorlesungen  des  politischen  Instituts  den  /j.  Nov.  1792  gehaltne  Rede. 
gr.  8.  Bern.  pp.  76.  (Stapfer,  with  Kant,  sees  the  highest  task  of  educa- 
tion in  the  opening  of  the  human  character  to  the  laws  of  pure  reason,  and 
the  securing  of  the  influence  of  the  latter  on  its  maxims.  The  individual 
and  the  race  must  pursue  the  same  road  to  this  end  :  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion has,  therefore,  indicated  that  road.  —  The  whole  contents  of  the  little 
work  is  deduced,  with  industrious  employment  of  the  Kantian  terminology, 
from  Kant's  principles.) 

1013)  Starke,  Ghf.  W.  Cp.:   Ueber  das  Fortschreiten  des  menschlichen 
Geschlechts   zu    hbherer    Vollkommenheit    und    Gliickseligkeit.       In    the 
Deutsche  Monatsschrift.     Vol.  I.     pp.  173-191. 

10130,  £)   Stattler,  Bened.:  cf.  nos.  628,  629. 

1014)  Theodicee,  Ueber  —  und  Menschengliick.     Ein  Gesprdch.     Veran- 
lasst  durch  einen  Aufsatz  des  Hrn.  Kant  in  der  Berliner  Monatsschrift, 
September,   1891.     In   the   Schlesivigsches  Journal.     Dec.   pp.    405-429. 
(Worthless  polemic.     The  author  denies  the  existence  of  absolute  contrari- 
ness to  end,  of  sin  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  on  the  ground  that  what 
we  regard  as  sin  may  prove  in  result  to  be  highly  beneficial.     The  essay 
was  not  completed.) 

10140)  Theorie,  Kritische  —  der  Offenbarung.     Cf.  no.  1083. 

1015)  Thiess,  Jh.  O.  ;  Anzeige  und  Entivurf  seiner  bffentlichen   Vorle- 
sungen uber  die  Kantische  Philosophic.    8vo.     Kiel.    Bartsch's  press,    pp. 
1 6.     (Heads  for  lectures  ;  the  author  follows  Will  [no.  653]  closely.) 

10150)   Tie f trunk,  Jh.  H.:  cf.  no.  645. 
1 01 5/5)  Ulrich,  Jh.  A.  H.:  cf.  no.  224. 

1016)  Vergleichung  des  Baumgartenschen  und  Kantischen  Begriffs  der 
Schbnheit.     In  the  Neue  Bibliothek  der  schbnen  IVissenschaften  und  der 
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freyen  Kiinste.  Vol.  xlvi,  II,  pp.  163-191.  (Endeavors  to  establish  the 
thesis  that  Kant  and  Baumgarten  are  in  agreement  upon  all  essential  points, 
since  "  die  objektiven  Grimed,  die  das  Geschmacksurtheil  bestimmen,  mit 
den  subjektiven,  wofern  beide  richtig  angegeben  sind,  zusammen  treffen 
miissen.") 

1017)  Versuch  einer  griechischen  und  lateinischen  Grammatologie  fur 
den  akademischen  Unterricht  und  obere  Classen  der  Schulen  (according  to 
the  preface,  by/^.  Gf.  Hasse).    8vo.     Konigsberg.     Nicolovius.     pp.  132. 
(This  work  belongs  in  the  present  bibliography,  in  so  far  as  the  theory  of 
language  contained  in  it  is  forced  into  the  bounds  of  Kant's  Systematik. 
The  categories  in  particular  play  an  important  part.     The  infinitive  mood 
refers  to  the  Allheit,  the  comparative  degree  to  the  Limitation,  etc.     In  a 
developed  language  there  is  no  saltus,  hiatus,  fatum  or  casus  in  orthogra- 
phy, pronunciation,  contraction,  etymology  and  syntax.     At  the  same  time, 
the  parallel  between  the  forms  of  knowledge  and  of  language  Cannot  be 
completely  carried  through,  because  language  has  to  do  with  experience, 
which  is  never  complete  and  universal.) 

i  o  1 70)   Versuch  einer  Kritik  alter  Offenbarung.     Cf .  no.  949. 
1017^)   Verteidigung  der  Kritischcn  Brief e  an  Kant.     Cf.  no.  761. 

1 01 8)  Vollbeding,  Jh.    Chr.:    Lehrbuch   der  theoretischen  Philosophic. 
8vo.     Berlin.     Matzdorf.     pp.  488.     (An  uncritical,  partly  verbal  compila- 
tion from  Platner's  aphorisms,  and  Kant's  and  Reinhold's  writings  ;  issued 
as  the  author's  own  thoughts.     There  stand  side  by  side,  without  hint  of 
reconciliation,  dogmatic  views  as  to  the  validity  of  theoretical  philosophy 
{e.g.,  of  the  ontological  proof  of  the  existence  of  God]  and  scraps  of  Kant's 
teaching  [e.g.,  the  invalidity  of  all  theoretic  proofs  of   the  existence  of 
God].) 

10180)  Werner,  G.  Fr.:  cf.  Werner,  1793. 

1019-1022 :  Zwanziger. 

1019)  Zwanziger,  Jh.  Chr. :  Commentar  uber  Herrn  Professor  Kant's 
Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft.     Large  8vo.     Leipzig.     Beer.     pp.  xxiv,  360. 
(Zwanziger,  while  he  follows  accurately  the  course  of  the  Kritik,  generally 
presents  its  contents  only  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  his  own 
refutation  of  it.     His  book  is  on  this  account  less  a  commentary  than  an 
opposition  work  :  —  and,  so  far  as  the  Aesthetik  and  Analytik  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  one  of  the  acutest  of  the  1 8th  century.     The  author  endeavors, 
as  a  rule,  to  write  courteously  —  an  endeavor  which  is  wholly  lacking  in  his 
later  writings  ;  and  makes  no  overt  claim  to  refute  Kant,  but  only  to  point 
out  the  apparent  contradictions,  which  must  be  done  away  with  by  the 
promised  Kantian  System  der  Metaphysik.     In  the  last  [third]  part,  how- 
ever, his  tone  often  becomes  irritable  and  rude.    Zw.  makes  a  vain  attempt  to 
rehabilitate  the  "reine   Seelenlehre"  and  the  cosmological   and   physico- 
theological  proof  of  the  existence  of  God.     No  mention  is  made  of  the 
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antinomies.  —  Zwanziger  justly  criticises  with  severity  Kant's  irresponsible 
carelessness  as  regards  external  form  ;  the  multiplicity  and  difference  of  his 
definitions,  etc.  Time,  Space,  Categories  and  Principles  are  also  to  be 
attributed  to  things-in-themselves.  With  special  acuteness,  Zwanziger  lays 
bare  the  contradictions,  which  are  connected  with  Kant's  notion  of  the  thing- 
in-itself,  if  his  views  are  pushed  to  their  logical  consequences.  It  was  a 
result  of  this,  that  the  review  in  the  Gothaische  gelehrte  Zeitung  [1793, 
part  ii]  endeavored  to  represent  nooumena  as  mere  thought-things,  which 
do  not  form  the  actual  basis  of  phenomena,  but  which  we  place  at  the 
foundation  of  these,  in  order  to  explain  them.  In  reply  to  this,  Zwanziger 
pointed,  correctly,  to  the  opposed  and  not  to  be  misunderstood  utterances 
of  Kant  himself  ;  in  the  preface  to) 

1020)  Zwanziger,  Jh.  Chr.:  Commentar  iiber  Herrn  Professor  Kanfs 
Kritik  der  praktischen    Vernunft.      Nebst  einem   Sendschreiben  an  den 
gelehrten  Hrn.  Censor,  in  Riicksicht  der,  dem  Verfasser  des  Commentary, 
in  den  gelehrlen  Gothaischen  Zeitungen  mitgetheilten  kritischen  Anmer- 
kungen.      Large   8vo.      Leipzig.      1794.      Hilscher.     pp.   xlviii   and    176. 
("  Vorrede,  in  welcher  die  Recension  von  des  Verfassers  Commentar  iiber  die 
Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft,  die  im  uten  Stuck  der  Gothaischen  Zeitungen 
vom  Jahre  1793  befindlich  ist,  gepriift  und  widerlegt  wird."     Also  less  a 
commentary  than  a  very  acute  opposition  work.) 

1 02 1)  Zwanziger,  Jh.    Chr.:   Philosophisch-kritischer  latechismus   zu 
einer  grundlichen  Beurtheilnng  der  Kantischen  Kritik  der  reinen   Ver- 
nunft.    Small  8 vo.     Leipzig.     1796.     Hofer.     pp.  xxx,  167.     (This  work, 
like  no.    1019,  is  concerned  with  the  contradictions  about  the  things-in- 
themselves,    in   which,    according   to   Zwanziger,    Kant,  in  his  vacillation 
between  realism  and  idealism,  involves  himself.) 

1 022)  Zwanziger,  Jh.  Chr.  :  Unparteiische  Erlduterung  iiber  die  Kant- 
ische  Lehre   von   Ideen    und  Antinomien.     Large  8vo.     Leipzig.     1797. 
Supprian.     Twelve  sheets.     (The  unpleasantness  of  nos.   1019  and  1020, 
and  still  more  of  this  no.  1022,  is  that  Zwanziger  is  polemising  against  Kant 
on  theological  grounds  ;  fearing  that  the  Kritik  endangers  theology,  and 
with  it  the  whole  of  practical  morality.  .  What  was  said  of  the  argument  of 
no.  1019  holds  in  the  present  case  also.     There  are  many  acute  remarks  ; 
a  vain  attempt  to  rescue  dogmatism,  and  a  new  proof  of  the  substantiality 
of  the  soul.) 

1793- 
io22#,  b)  Abicht,Jh.  H. :  cf.  nos.  415,  418. 

1023)  A.  D.  B.     115,  II,  pp.  398-426.     Review  *  of  U.  by  Ru.  (=  Gl. 
E.  Schulze). 

1024-1024*:)  A.  L.  Z.  Ill,  pp.  333-336.  Review  *  of  Kant's  Naturge- 
schichte  in  Gensichen's  edition  (no.  20).  Cf.  also  nos.  277,  953,  963. 

1025)  Amman,  Cp.  Fr.:  Programma.  Brevis  argumentationum  pro 
summi  numinis  existantia  recognitio.  Pars  L  Erlangen.  pp.  16.  Pars 
II.  1794.  pp.  ii.  Reprinted  in  Ammon :  Nova  opuscula  theologica. 
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Small  8vo.  Gottingen.  1803.  Dieterich.  Commentationes  xi,  xii.  pp. 
193-210,  21 1-224.  (Refutation  of  the  theoretical  proofs  of  the  existence  of 
God  —  which,  however,  without  being  strict  proofs,  are  of  great  value  — 
from  Kant's  standpoint ;  with  especial  reference  to  Platner's  aphorisms.) 

1026)  Amman,  Cp.  Fr. :  Quale  insit  in  auctoritate  veritatis  praesidium. 
In  Opuscula  theologica.     8vo.     Erlangen.     Palm.     Ten  sheets.     No.  II. 
(In  his  definition  of  truth  as  a  coincidence  of  ideas  with   the  laws  of  our 
cognitive  faculty,  Ammon  agrees  with  Kant  and  Reinhold.     Authority  is 
never  an  absolute  means  of  cognising  truth,  independent  of  our  testing. 
This  holds  of  holy  writ,  as  of  other  authority  :  in  it,  it  is  only  the  moral 
part  which  possesses  an  almost  absolute  authority.  —  No.  1 026  seems  to  be 
closely  connected  with  : ) 

1027)  Ammon:   Ueber  die  hohe  UntrilglicJikeit  christlicher  Wahrheit. 
Large  8vo.     Erlangen.     1792.     Palm,     pp.24. 

1028)  Ammon:  Dissertatio.     Commentatio  de  adumbratione  doctrinae 
de  animorum  immortalitate  a  lesu  Christo  propositae  praestantia.     8vo. 
Erlangen.     1793.     pp.  56.     Also  in  Opuscula  theologica  (cf.  no.  1026),  as 
No.  III.     (Christ's  doctrine  is  said  to  be  so  excellent  principally  for  the 
reason  that  he  avoided  the  theoretic  proof  of  immortality,  which  is  derived 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  soul,  and  in  its  place  put  an  anticipation,  in  popu- 
lar expression,  of  Kant's  moral  proof.) 

1029)  Ammon :  Symbolae  theologicae  et  criticae  ad  doctrinam  de  poe- 
narum  divinarum  duratione  in  alter  a  vita.     In  Opuscula  theologica  (cf. 
no.  1026),  as  No.  IV.     (Amongst  other  topics,  there  is  a  discussion  of  God's 
justice  in  punishing,  from  the  standpoint  of   the  critical  philosophy.     To 
compare  with  it  is  : ) 

1029^)  Ammon:  Ueber  die positiven  Strafen  Gottes.  In  the  N.  Th.  /., 
1794.  Vol.  IV.  pp.  461-480. 

1029^)  Ammon:  1st  das  Christ enthum  eine positive  Religion?  In  the 
N.  Th.  /.,  I,  2.  pp.  89-104.  I,  4.  pp.  273-286.  (Christianity  is  not  a 
positive  religion,  but  the  religion  of  the  pure  practical  reason.  At  the  same 
time,  since  it  is  determined  for  imperfect  men,  it  will  never  be  able  to  do 
without  many  investments  [prophecies,  miracles,  mysteries,  images,  etc.].  — 
Cf.  also  Ammon,  1795  [Lectures  on  the  Christian  Religion]) 

1029*:)  Bauscli,  W.:  Programma  philosophicum  sistens  errorum  et 
Praeiudiciorum  fontes potiores,  unacum  thesibus  ex  logica  universali  pura, 
metaphysica  et  iure  naturae  puro  selectis.  8vo.  Hadamar.  pp.  55. 
(Propositions  from  the  critical  philosophy,  but  only  at  second  and  third 
hand,  —  drawn  from  Jakob,  Dorsch,  Gerhard,  Schmalz.) 

1030-1044:  Beck. 

1030)  Beck,   Ik.    Sgsm. :    Erlduternder    Auszug   aus    den    critischen 
ScJiriften  des  Herrn  Prof.  Kant  auf  Anrathen  desselben.     8vo.     Riga. 
Hartknoch.     1793.     Vol.  I,  containing  the  Critik  of  the  speculative  and 
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practical  reason,  pp.  x,  483.  (R.  V.  top.  378.) —  1794-  Vol.  II,  contain- 
ing the  Critik  der  Urtheilskraft  and  the  metaphysical  first  principles  of  the 
Naturwissenschaft.  pp.  xiv,  590.  (U.  to  p.  382  ;  from  p.  541  the  first 
edition  of  no.  83.)  (Beck's  work,  which  was  freely  translated  into  English 
by  Richardson,  1797,  under  the  title  :  The  principles  of  critical  philosophy, 
stands  far  above  the  plane  of  the  similar  efforts  of  Kiesewetter,  Snell,  etc. 
It  is  not  a  more  or  less  literal  summary,  but  an  independent  reproduction  of 
Kantian  thoughts,  based  on  a  real  study  of  Kant's  works,  which  was  under- 
taken by  the  author  not  primarily  as  a  business  enterprise,  but  as  promising 
to  be  of  true  service  for  his  own  philosophical  education.  He  regarded  it 
as  his  duty  as  commentator,  to  adhere  closely  to  Kant's  systematic  frame- 
work. Within  the  limits  which  he  thus  set  himself,  he  endeavored  before 
all  to  give  an  exposition  which  should  be  terminologically  exact,  without 
contradiction  in  content,  and  logically  developed.  This  endeavor  caused 
him  at  the  beginning  of  his  work  [in  the  introduction  to  the  Aesthetik]  to 
define  Begriff 'and  Anschauung  in  a  different  way  from  that  of  Kant.  In 
its  later  course,  this  led  him  to  adopt  a  standpoint  of  his  own,  essentially 
different  from  Kant's,  though  professing  to  be  truly  Kantian.  The  diver- 
gence is  evident  from  the  preface  of  the  second  volume  of  no.  1030  [3  April, 
1794],  and  from  two  letters  written  to  Kant  [17  June  and  16  September, 
1 794],  though  it  was  not  brought  into  full  light  before  the  appearance  of 
nos.  1032  and  1033.) 

1031)  Reicke,  Rud.:  A  us  Kants  Brief  weeks  el,  etc.     Cf.  no.  152.     (In 
the  exposition  occur  valuable  remarks  as  to  the  number  and  preservation  of 
letters  from  and  to  Kant,  together  with  a  summary  of  contents  and  a  verbal 
reprint  of  some  of  them.     Still  more  valuable  is  the  appendix  [A.  M.,  pp. 
398-449],  with  seventeen  letters  from  Beck  to  Kant,  and  one  of  Kant's  to 
Beck.     [The  rest  of  the  letters  of  Kant  to  Beck,  bearing  on  the  question, 
are  published  in  no.  156.]     We  have  before  us  in  these  letters  Beck's  whole 
development,  from  the  dutiful  scholar,  who  at  Kant's  request  undertakes  to 
make  a  summary,  and  asks  his  master  to  explain  difficult  points  to  him,  — 
to  the  independent  and  progressive  philosopher,  who  is  able  to  defend  his 
position  against  the  attacks  of  Hofprediger  Schultz  and  of  the  now  alarmed 
Kant.     At  the  same  time,  he  pleads  guilty  to  inaccuracies  and  equivocal 
usages,  promising  to  rectify  them  in  a  later  work,  which  will  prove  his  com- 
plete agreement  with   Kant.     Similarly,  in  a  letter  [30   March,    1800]  to 
Porschke  [the  reviewer  of  no.  1030  in  the  A.  L.  Z.,  1796,  IV.,  pp.  505-512] 
contained   in    Dorow's   Denkschriften   und  Briefe   [new   series,  vol.  V., 
Berlin,  1841,  pp.  152,  3,  note],  he  admits  that  he  has  often  expressed  him- 
self somewhat   too  crassly  about  things-in- themselves,   in  order  to  place 
himself  in  opposition  to  the  insipid  babbling  of  Reinhold,  and  that  in  doing 
this  he  has  unduly  lost  sight  of  the  concept  of  the  intelligible.) 

1032)  Beck:  Einzig-mbglicher  Standpunkt,  aus  welchem  die  critische 
Philosophic  beurteilt  werden  muss.     Also  under  the  title  :  Erlduternder 
Auszug  aus  den  kritischen  Schriften  des  Herrn  Prof.  Kant,  auf  Anrathen 
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desselben.  (Third  volume,  expounding  the  standpoint  from  which  the  crit- 
ical philosophy  is  to  be  judged.)  8vo.  Riga.  1796.  Hartknoch.  pp.  xii, 
483.  (The  first  section  had  already  been  partly  printed  in  1795,  in  the 
I.  ph.  A.,  pp.  185-246.  A  lengthy  review  appeared  in  the  I.  A.,  1796,  pp. 
17-81.) 

1033)  Beck:  Grundriss  der  kritischen  Philosophic.  8vo.  Halle.  1796. 
Renger.  pp.  xvi,  296.  (The  starting  point  of  Beck's  continuation  of  the 
Kantian  philosophy  is  the  contradiction  between  Kant's  private  views  as  to 
things-in-themselves,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  consequences  of  his  system 
on  the  other.  From  the  latter  point  of  view  it  is  left  unsettled,  whether  the 
cause  of  the  phenomenal  world  is  to  be  looked  for,  materially,  in  us  or  in 
things  outside  of  us  [in  the  transcendent  sense].  Or  rather,  from  this 
point  of  view  it  must  be  said  that  the  whole  question  is  senseless,  since  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  only  valid  for  the  phenomenal  world  ;  and 
the  question  as  to  a  cause,  existing  outside  of  it,  is  therefore  entirely  object- 
less. Privately,  on  the  other  hand,  Kant  recognizes  a  plurality  of  effective 
and  affecting  things-in-themselves.  The  fact  that  in  one  place  he  draws  the 
final  conclusions  from  his  premises,  but  in  others  again  allows  his  subjective 
opinion  [or,  to  put  it  as  Jacobi  does,  his  belief  in  things-in-themselves]  to 
come  to  the  front,  even  on  theoretical  ground,  brings  about  apparent  con- 
tradictions. Beck  denies  things-in-themselves  entirely  on  theoretical  ground. 
But  he  is  thereby  compelled  to  regard  '  objects,'  in  the  many  passages  in 
which  Kant  speaks  of  « objects  '  affecting  us,  and  where  the  context  requires 
things-in-themselves,  as  equivalent  to  '  phenomena.'  The  supposed  misun- 
derstanding of  many  Kantians,  who  make  Kant  speak  [in  the  introduction 
to  the  Aesthetik  in  the  R.  V.,  e.g.']  of  our  affection  by  things-in-themselves, 
is,  according  to  Beck,  fostered  by  Kant's  method.  Kant,  at  first,  starts 
from  the  dogmatic  way  of  ideas,  and  leads  his  reader  slowly,  step 
by  step,  to  the  crowning  point,  —  the  synthetic  unity  of  transcendental 
apperception,  —  in  the  deduction,  which  alone  is  able  to  throw  light  upon 
the  doctrines  which  have  preceded  it.  Beck  proposes,  therefore,  a  reversal 
of  the  method  ;  to  start  out  with  the  deduction.  This  procedure  he  regards 
as  obvious,  —  more,  as  necessary,  —  for  the  right  understanding  of  the 
Kritik.  For  so  long  as  affecting  things-in-themselves  are  posited,  and 
the  categories  accordingly  regarded  as  concepts  of  the  understanding  which 
are  applied  to  objects,  there  is  no  great  difference  between  the  Kantian  and 
the  dogmatic  view,  and  no  understanding  of  the  most  important  teachings 
of  the  Kritik  is  possible  \_e-g.,  of  the  distinctness  between  knowledge  a 
priori  and  a  posteriori,  phenomena  and  things-in-themselves,  analytic  and 
synthetic  judgments,  intuitions  and  concepts ;  the  doctrine  of  space  and 
time,  the  notion  of  a  transcendental  logic,  the  deduction  of  the  categories 
and  principles  from  the  possibility  of  experience].  Everywhere  there  pre- 
sents itself  the  insoluble  problem  :  what  is  the  connecting  link  between  the 
idea  and  its  object?  Insoluble,  —  so  long  as  it  is  attempted  to  discover 
this  connecting  link  in  merely  discursive  thought.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
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question  of  transcendental  philosophy  can  be  answered  without  difficulty 
from  the  true  [i.e.,  from  Beck's]  standpoint.  We  must  pass  beyond  con- 
cepts, he  says,  and  retrace  our  steps  to  the  original  ideation,  ["urspriingliches 
Vorstellen  "]  which  in  the  first  place  creates  objects,  and  is  variously  exercised, 
—  the  modes  of  its  operation,  conceptually  expressed,  being  called  categories. 
The  beginning  of  transcendental  philosophy,  then,  will  not  be  any  primary 
principle,  which  analyses  concepts  and  consists  in  concepts  [the  view  of 
Reinhold  and  others,  against  whom  Beck  vigorously  polemises],  but  a  postu- 
late, like  the  postulates  of  geometry.  This  postulate  will  be  that  of  our 
original  ideation  of  an  object.  It  must  be  required  of  every  one,  that  he 
realize  this  original  ideation  independently,  for  itself.  It  is  quite  possible 
to  lead  people  to  do  this.  But  no  conceptual  description  of  the  ideational 
act  is  possible,  because  it  is  something  totally  different  from  concepts,  thought, 
and  judgments.  It  brings  about  the  originally-synthetic  objective  unity  of 
consciousness  ;  and  in  that  way  creates  'object'  in  general, —  or,  better,  the 
possibility  of  an  '  object,'  —  by  determining  in  space  and  time  the  point  out- 
side of  us,  which  alone  can  give  security  to  our  concepts,  which  is  more 
precisely  defined  by  the  attribution  of  characteristics,  and  which  thereby 
become  a  definite  object,  a  phenomenon,  whereas  it  was  before  an  indefinite 
object.  Concepts,  which  ideate  objects,  together  with  the  analytic  unity  of 
consciousness,  on  which  they  depend,  presuppose,  therefore,  the  synthetic 
unity  of  consciousness,  which  primarily  creates  objects ;  and  presuppose,  as 
their  source,  the  original  act  of  ideation.  To  make  concepts  intelligible  is  to 
derive  them  from  the  original  ideation  ;  everything  that  cannot  be  referred 
back  to  this  is  wholly  unmeaning  and  unintelligible.  The  original  employ- 
ment of  the  understanding,  in  which  the  transcendental  philosophy  dis- 
tinguishes different  modes  of  operation  or  kinds  of  idea,  which  it  designates 
categories,  consists,  accordingly,  first  of  all  in  the  original  synthesis,  with 
which  arise  space  and  time,  and  also  the  reality  of  things.  Sensibility  and 
understanding,  therefore,  have  [as  Reinhold,  Maimon  and  the  philosophy  of 
belief  also  assert]  a  common  source  ;  and  it  is  found  in  the  original  ideating 
act,  from  which  arise  simultaneously  space,  time  and  the  categories.  There 
is  no  synthesis  outside  of  consciousness.  The  concept  of  things-in-themselves 
[=synthesis,  without  the  synthetising  understanding]  is,  it  follows,  completely 
meaningless.  But  by  the  side  of  this  original  synthesis  is  at  once  placed 
the  original  recognition  ["  Anerkennung  " ;  in  Kant,  transcendental  schem- 
atism], by  which  the  synthesis  is  established,  and  time,  which  has  arisen  in  the 
synthesis,  festgemacht  \bestimmf\.  The  synthesis  creates  space  and  time 
in  general ;  the  recognition  establishes  them,  limits  them  to  the  time  em- 
ployed for  the  synthesis,  and  thereby  creates  a  definite  space  {e.g.,  the  form 
of  this  house],  furnishing,  therefore,  the  definite,  concrete  thought-content. 
Original  synthesis  and  recognition  are  accordingly  inseparable  in  any  treat- 
ment of  understanding  or  category  ;  and  so  create  the  originally-synthetic 
objective  unity  of  consciousness  ;  and  thereby  render  thought  possible,  by 
furnishing  it  with  an  indefinite  object  for  more  precise  determination 
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by  concepts  [characteristics].  The  original  recognition,  and  the  creation 
of  the  concrete  which  it  affects  are  the  darkest  points  in  Beck's  theory. 
Dilthey  (A.  G.,  II.,  pp.  640,  647)  thinks,  and,  as  it  seems,  rightly,  that 
Fichte's  influence  is  traceable  here.  It  is  not  readily  intelligible  how  Beck, 
with  this  standpoint  in  theoretical  philosophy,  could  reject  the  Fichtian 
conclusion,  that  the  understanding  makes  the  thing,  and  even  declare  it 
to  be  sheer  nonsense,  —  as  he  does  in  his  notices  of  Fichte's  works  in  the 
/.  A.  and  in  a  letter  to  Kant.  [It  is  certain  that  the  reviews  of  the  Begriff 
der  Wissenschaftslehre,  of  the  Grundlage  der  gesammten  Wissenschafts- 
lehre  (I.  A.,  1795,  pp.  121-4,  129-144)  and  of  the  Grundlage  des  Natur- 
rechts  (I.  A.,  1796,  pp.  400-425)  are  to  be  referred  to  Beck.  Very  probably 
the  first  review  of  the  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Bestimmung  des  Gelehrten  (I. 
A.,  1795,  pp.  289-296)  is  also  from  his  pen.] 

From  this  standpoint  of  an  original  ideation,  Beck  gives  a  commentary 
of  the  principal  doctrines  of  Kant  only,  which,  on  his  view,  are  in  this 
way  shown  in  their  true  light.  It  is  argued,  e.g.,  that  Kant  in  M.  A.  has 
as  his  purpose  "  verstandlich  zu  machen "  our  concepts  of  nature,  in 
taking  up  the  analytical  unity  of  the  concept  of  matter,  and  referring  it  to 
the  original  synthetic  unity.  Again  :  Kant's  criticism  of  the  metaphysic  of 
dogmatism  is  supposed  to  find  its  main  strength  in  the  proof,  that  the  latter 
has  to  do  with  absolutely  unintelligible  concepts  ;  i.e.,  with  concepts  which 
cannot  be  referred  to  the  original  synthetic  unity. 

There  is  only  one  thing  which  cannot  be  derived  from  the  original  idea- 
tion, but  which  is,  though  unintelligible  for  us,  none  the  less  real :  that  is, 
moral  will,  which  proceeds  from  an  original  'ought.'  This  is  the  single 
point,  where  the  intelligible  world,  the  thing-in-itself,  presents  itself  to  us, 
and  assures  us  of  the  fact  that  the  phenomenal  world  refers  to  an  intelligible 
substrate  ;  without  however  our  ever  being  able  to  make  use  of  this  indica- 
tion in  the  particular  case  and  on  theoretical  ground.  In  practical  philoso- 
phy Beck's  connection  with  Kant  is  closer  ;  only  that  he  degrades  Kant's 
practical  belief  to  a  trust  in  the  proposition  that  the  highest  good  will  be 
attained,  and  that  he  sees  in  God  not  a  real  object,  but  only  the  symbolic 
personification  of  the  internal  judge  within  us.  He  takes  Fichte's  side, 
therefore,  in  the  atheism-controversy  [no.  1034,  p.  552].  In  essentials,  Beck 
appears  to  have  remained  true  to  his  epistemological  standpoint.  For  this 
question  there  comes  into  consideration,  of  the  later  works,  only  no.  1034  ; 
or,  at  most,  that  and  no.  1044.) 

1034)  Beck,  Ik.  Sgsm.:  Propddeutik  zu  jedem  wissen schaftlichen  Studio. 
8vo.  Halle.  1799.  Renger.  pp.  VI.,  535.  (No.  1034  is  a  popular  intro- 
duction to  philosophy,  much  better  and  more  clearly  written  than  the  earlier 
works.  Or,  more  truly,  it  is  an  introduction  to  Kant's  system,  in  its  whole 
extent,  with  a  marvelous  intermixture  of  logic  and  the  material  sciences 
[aesthetics,  metaphysics,  ethics,  etc.}.  It  is  a  very  notable  and  independent 
performance.  The  original  recognition  is  entirely  absent.  If  the  doctrine 
arose  under  Fichte's  influence,  as  was  assumed  above,  it  can  hardly  be 
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wrong  to  suppose  that  this  was  one  of  the  points  where  Beck,  on  his  own 
confession,  had  wrongly  neglected  the  intelligible,  and  on  which  he  was 
accordingly  strongly  inclined  to  change  his  opinion.  At  the  center  of  his 
epistemology,  there  still  stands  unaltered,  only,  on  account  of  the  popular 
character  of  the  book,  put  less  prominently  forward,  the  original  synthetic 
unity  of  consciousness,  with  its  original  operations  of  the  understanding 
or  acts  of  knowledge.  Here,  too,  Beck  is  still  a  Kantian  ;  and  if  the 
propaedeutic  is  intended,  as  the  preface  says,  to  make  for  the  "  wahre 
Philosophic,"  which  "keines  Mannes  Namen  tragen  darf,"  there  is  no  idea, 
as  Ih.  Ed.  Erdmann  \Versuch,  III,  I,  p.  538]  supposes,  of  opposing  the 
"  true  philosophy "  to  the  critical  ;  but  it  is  only  meant  that  truth  stands 
above  distinctions  of  sect,  and  therefore  cannot  be  called  after  any  sect. 
In  the  above-quoted  words  of  Beck's  there  is  also  contained  an  answer  to 
Kant's  explanation  against  him  in  no.  101. 

Beck's  epistemology  has  undeservedly  occupied  his  contemporaries  but 
little.  This  is  due  on  the  one  hand  to  the  rambling  style  of  his  earlier 
works,  which  show  all  Kant's  weaknesses  in  exaggerated  form,  —  and  par- 
ticularly his  frequent  following  out  of  the  same  train  of  ideas,  with  no 
indication  that  there  is  repetition,  which  so  unpleasantly  interrupts  the 
progress  of  thought,  and  renders  the  understanding  of  the  argument  so  diffi- 
cult. To  this  involution  of  style  must  be  added  Beck's  relation  to  Fichte's 
Wissenschaftskhre,  with  which  he  stands  in  very  close  connection,  without 
at  the  same  time  wishing  [or  being  able]  to  draw  the  consequences  which  it 
sets  forth  of  his  doctrine  of  original  recognition.  Lastly  is  to  be  men- 
tioned the  circumstance  that  Beck  diverges  from  Kant  on  essential  points, 
and  still  propounds  his  views  to  the  world,  not  as  his  own,  but  as 
Kant's. 

Beck's  great  service  consists  in  this  :  that  he  eliminated  from  Kant's  and 
Reinhold's  doctrine  of  the  categories  the  not  inconsiderable  remnants  of 
conceptual  philosophy,  which  still  remained  in  them.  Kant,  in  order  to  lay 
a  fresh  foundation  for  Rationalism,  had  taken  up  the  battle  with  the 
conceptual  philosophy  of  previous  Rationalism,  because  this  latter  could  not 
explain  the  relation  of  the  a  priori  idea  to  its  object.  But  he  stopped  short 
half-way,  when  he  explained  the  categories  as  concepts  ;  set  up  judgments 
as  the  condition  of  all  synthesis  below  the  unity  of  consciousness,  and  here- 
with the  categories  as  the  condition  of  every  intuition  ;  and  so  despite  his 
sharp  distinction  between  concepts  and  intuitions,  taught  their  mutual  inter- 
dependence. It  is  no  better  with  Reinhold.  Though  he  will  not  have  the 
categories  dubbed  '  concepts  '  without  more  ado,  he  is  nevertheless  unable 
to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  their  being  the  conditions  of  all  that  is 
thinkable.  He  derives  them  from  the  functions  of  the  understanding  in 
thought  [judgments]  ;  and  these  again  from  his  Satz  des  Bewusstseins,  — 
which,  it  is  true,  is  supposed  to  depend  on  a  fact ;  but  in  which  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  presuppositions  necessary  for  the  consequences  which  are  to  be 
deduced  must  be  first  of  all  inserted.  Reinhold's  doctrine  of  the  categories, 
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therefore,  is  in  the  last  resort  only  a  play  upon  concepts.  It  would  even, 
if  the  table  of  judgments  had  been  furnished  from  some  other  source,  be 
unable  to  explain  the  objectivity  of  the  categories,  the  possibility  of  their 
reference  to  objects  :  because  it  simply  derives  the  categories  from  judg- 
ments, and  judgment  is  not  a  function  necessary  for  all  knowledge,  not 
to  say  for  the  production  of  an  object.  Beck,  on  the  other  hand,  brings 
Kant's  war  with  conceptual  philosophy  to  an  end,  by  going  back  [as  it  was 
already  sufficiently  clearly  hinted  should  be  done,  it  is  true,  in  Kant's  tran- 
scendental deduction,  and  especially  in  the  R.  Va.j  although  the  hints  were 
contradicted  by  the  assertions  quoted  above]  to  the  original  operation 
of  the  understanding  [not  to  judgments}  whereby  objects  are  primarily 
created,  and  judgments  rendered  possible  :  and  by  regarding  the  categories 
only  as  the  conceptual  expression  of  these  operations  of  the  understand- 
ing. It  is,  therefore,  entirely  owing  to  these  last,  that  an  intuition  can, 
certainly,  never  arise  and  persist  without  a  corresponding  original  operation 
of  the  understanding,  but  may  well  do  so  without  the  latter's  fortuitous 
conceptual  expression. 

It  is  not  essential  for  this  point,  that  Beck  will  hear  nothing  of  a  supreme 
principle,  but  only  admits  a  postulate.  For  Reinhold's  and  Abicht's  prin- 
ciples can  easily  be  expressed  as  postulates,  and  Beck's  postulate  as  a 
principle.  The  fundamental  error,  common  to  all  these,  is  the  idea  that  there 
is  in  philosophy  any  supreme  or  highest  anything,  from  which  everything 
else  can  be  deduced,  while  in  reality  there  could  be  no  talk  but  of  vielen 
Ersten,  —  i.e.,  the  particular  facts  of  consciousness.  By  analysis  of  these 
there  could,  of  course,  be  discovered  some  common  element ;  but  this  would 
rather  be  a  last  than  a  first,  inferred,  deduced  from  others,  not  of  the  kind 
that  the  others  could  be  derived  and  inferred  from  it. 

As  regards  Beck's  literary  activity  in  other  respects  :  there  appeared, 
before  no.  1034,  the  following  work  :) 

1035)  Beck,  Ik.  Sgsm.:  Commentar  iiber  Kanfs  Metaphysik  der  Rechte. 
Erster    Theil,    ivelcher  die   metaphysischen  Principien  des  Naturrechts 
enthdlt.     8vo.     Halle.     1795.     Renger.      pp.   518.      (No  second  part  ap- 
peared.    Beck  has  not  found  in  the  A.  R.  and  the  A.  T.  any  assertion, 
"  der  er  nicht  mit  Ueberzeugung  Beifall  geben  miisste."    He  wishes  to  make 
"  das  philosophirende  Publikum  auf  diese  Quelle  wahrhafter  Weisheit  auf- 
merksam."     First  of  all,  he  gives  Kant's  own  words  ;  and  then  adds  his 
own  explanations.     In  his  later  works  he  is  not  nearly  so  dependent  upon 
his  master.     It  is  true  that  even  then  he  still  holds  to  Kant's  final  principles; 
but,  within  the  limits  which  they  set  he  shows  himself  to  be  an  independent 
and  noteworthy  philosopher,  with  views  thoroughly  and  completely  thought 
out.) 

1036)  Beck,   Ik.   Sgsm.:    Grundsdtze   der   Gesetzgebung.      Large   8vo. 
Leipzig.     1806.     Hartknoch.     pp.  xii,  853.     (Beck's  aim  is  to  establish  the 
first  philosophical  principles  of  law  :  an  aim,  therefore,  which  resembles  that 
of  Kant  in  the  A.  R.     But  he  far  transcends  the  bounds  of  what  Kant 
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there  presents,  —  including  in  the  circle  of  his  investigations  problems  in 
political  economy.  In  place  of  the  many  aprioristic  deductions  or  construc- 
tions of  Kant  he  furnishes  his  readers  with  a  store  of  empirical  details.) 

1037)  Beck,  Ik.  Sgsm. :  Lehrbuch  des  Naturrechts.     8vo.    Jena.      1820. 
Croker. 

1038)  Beck,  Ik.  Sgsm.:  System  der  Logik.     Svo.     Rostock  and  Schwe- 
rin.     1820.     Stiller.     (Besides  these  works  Beck  wrote  a  number  of  pro- 
grammes : ) 

1039)  Beck,  Ik.  Sgsm.:   Bestimmung  einiger   der   Logik   angehorigen 
Begrijfe.     Three  parts.     Rostock.     1808-9. 

1040)  Beck,  Ik.  Sgsm. :    Von  den  Formen  der  Staatsverfassung.     Three 
parts.     4to.     Rostock.     1816-7.     Stiller. 

1041)  Beck,  Ik.  Sgsm.:   Ueber  die  moralische  Natur  des  menschlichen 
IVillens.     Three  parts.     4to.     Rostock.     1817-8.     Stiller. 

1042)  Beck,  Ik.  Sgsm.:     Ueber  die  Metaphysik  der  Sitten.     Rostock. 
1822. 

1043)  Beck,  Ik.  Sgsm. :    Von  der  metaphysischen  Tugendlehre.     Rostock. 
1822. 

m^}  Beck,    Ik.    Sgsm.:    Prolegomena    zur   allgemeinen    Metaphysik. 
Three  parts.     Rostock.     1823-4. 

10440)  Bemerkungen  iiber  Reimarus"1  Wahrheiten  :  cf.  no.  980. 

1045)  Bewusstseyn,  Von  dem  —  als  allgemeinem  Grimde  der  Weltiueis- 
heit.     Svo.     Erfurt.     Keyser.     pp.  606.     (By  K.   Th.  Ant.  Mar.  Frhrn. 
von  Dalberg.)     (Strongly  influenced  by  Reinhold's  theory  of  the  ideational 
faculty.     According  to  the  author,  consciousness  is  the  first,  universal,  all- 
embracing,  certain  ground  of  all  human  knowledge.     Its  facts  are  therefore 
the  foundation  of  all  philosophy.     From  it  are  derived  even  the  categories 
and  the  forms  of  sensibility  [space  and  time].) 

1046)  Bildung,  Ueber  intellectuelle — .     In  the  Archiv  der  Erziehungs- 
kunde  filr  Deutschland  (edited  by  H.  Stephani}.     Svo.     Weissenfels  and 
Leipzig.     Three  small  volumes.     (The    author  talks  the  language  of  the 
critical  philosophy,  but  diverges  to  his  own  hurt  from  Kant  in  his  definitions 
[to  which  much  exception  might  be  taken]  of  the  parts  of  the  faculty  of 
knowledge.     For  the  rest,  he  has  simply  not  digested  the  Kantian  philos- 
ophy, as  is  proved,  e.g.,  by  the  advice  given  educators,  to  accustom  their 
pupils  early  to  regard  sensible  objects  only  as  phenomena.) 

1047)  Bouteriveck,  Fr.:  Aphorismen  den  Freunden  der  Vernunftkritik 
nach  Kantischer  Lehre  vorgelegt.     Svo.     Gottingen.     Dieterich.     pp.  206. 
(The  contents  of  the  R.  V.  and  the  Pr.  V.  are  presented  fairly  accurately  in 
independent  language  and  exposition.) 

10470)  Brastberger,  Gbh.  Ulr.:  cf.  no.  752. 

1048)  Brief e  iiber  die  Moralphilosophie  und  Religion.     Svo.     Neuwied. 
Gehra.     pp.    190.     (An  unimportant  work.     Exposition  of    Kant's  moral- 
theology.     Only   of  interest  because  written   by  a  Roman   Catholic,   and 
intended  mainly  for  Roman  Catholic  readers.) 
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1049)  Cons,  K.  Ph.  :  Ueber  das  Ldcherliche.     In  /.  D.  Maucharfs  all- 
gemeines  Repertorium  fiir  empirische  Psychologic  und  verwandte  Wissen- 
schaften.    Vol.  Ill,  pp.  215-227.    (Amongst  other  things,  a  polemic  against 
Kant's  definition.) 

1050)  Cramer,  I.  A.:   Kurze  Bemerkungen  iiber  die  Einleitung  und 
den  ersten  Abschnitt  von  Kant's  Metaphysik  der  Sitten.     In  the  Dentsches 
Magazin,  Vol.  VI,  pp.   1142-1159.      (Published,  like  no.   1051,   after  the 
death  of  the  author.     An  ingenious  polemic  against  Kant's  concept  of  good 
will  and  duty,  against  his  view  of  the  end  of  reason  in  mankind,  against  the 
exclusion  of  all  inclination  from  dutiful  action,  and  against  the  formal  moral 
law.     These  aphoristic  sayings  were  [with  the  exception  of  those  on  the 
last-mentioned    point,    the   further    development   of    which    was    probably 
prevented  by  the  death  of  the  author]  worked  up  in  no.   1051   into  four 
clever  and  well-planned  dialogues,  carried  on  between  real  men  of  flesh 
and  blood,   and  not,   as  in   so    many  works  of   the  class,  between   mere 
puppets.) 

1051)  Cramer,  I.  A.:  Unterredungen  zwischen  Philokant  und  Kriton 
iiber  Kan? s  Metaphysik  der  Sitten.     In  the  Deittsches  Magazin.     1794. 
Vol.  VII,  pp.  229-256  ;  257-278. 

1052)  Creutzer,  Cp.   Andr.  Lnh.:  Skeptische   Betrachtimgen  iiber  die 
Freyheit  des  Willens,  mit  Hinsicht  an f  die  neuesten  Theorien  iiber  dieselbe. 
8vo.     Giessen.     1793.     Heyer.     pp.  xvi,  252.     (The  theories  of  Kant  and 
Reinhold  are  tested,  among  others  :  but,  just  as  little  as  these,  found  com- 
pletely satisfactory  in  speculative  and  practical  regard.     Creutzer's  attacks 
upon  his  intelligible  fatalism  are  repulsed  by  K.  Chr.  Erh.  Schmid  in  the 
preface,  which  is  from  his  pen.     The  reviewer  in  the  A.  L.  Z.  1793,  IV, 
pp.  201-205  [Fichte  ;  cf.  Fichte's  complete  works,  ed.  by  T.  H.   Fichte. 
Vol.  VIII,  pp.  41 1-417]  is,  with  regard  to  Schmid,  in  entire  agreement  with 
Creutzer.     Cf.  nos.  1316,  1317.     Against  Creutzer,  cf.  Forberg,  1795.) 

10520)  Dedekind,  Gst.  E.  Wlh.:  cf.  Dedekind,  1797. 

1052^)  Dreves,  Geo. :  cf.  no.  1081. 

1052*:,  d)  Eberhard,  I.  A.:  cf.  nos.  578,  754. 

1053)  Eck.:  III.     Parts  i  and  ii,  pp.  296  and  221.     Priifung  des  Ver- 
suchs  einer  Kritik  aller  Offenbarung  (no.  949).     Erstes  Stuck,  besonders 
iiber  das  Daseyn  Gottes  als  ein  Postulat  der  praktischen  Vernunft  betrach- 
tet,  und  iiber  die  Begriffe  vom  hbchsten  Gut  und  den  (sic  !)  Endzweck  des 
Gesetzes    der  Sittlichkeit,  auf  welche   dieses   Postulat  gegriindet  uuird. 
Zweytes  Stiick.     Fortsetzung  der  Priifung.     (This  part,  up  to  p.  1 1 2,  like 
almost  the  whole  of  the  first  part,  is  concerned  with  Kant's  moral-theology  ; 
and  within  that,  with  his  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.     From  p.  1 1 2 
to  the  end  there  follows  a  very  acute  criticism  of  Fichte.  —  Eck.'s  principal 
argument  against  Kant,   and  a  valid  one,  is  that  by  his  practical  proof 
eudaemonism  is  once  more  introduced  into  ethics.     Eck.  too  gives  proofs  of 
the  existence  of  God,  and  of  immortality  [for  the  former,  a  proof  compounded 
of  the  cosmological  and  physico-theological],  but  admits  that  they  possess  no 
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absolute  convincing  power.     Against  the  review  in  the  N.  Th.  I.  [Ill,  pp. 
402  ff.]  Eckermann  defends  himself  in  Eck.  IV,  i,  pp.  5-22.) 

1054)  Eichhorn,  Jh.  Gf.:   Vier  Brief e,  die  biblische  Exegese  betrejfend. 
In  Eichhorn 's  allgemeine  Bibliothek  der  biblischen   Liter atur.     Vol.  5. 
Part   ii,  pp.  203-298.      (For  the  grammatical    and   historical    method   of 
exegesis,  as  against  Kant's  moral  method.) 

10543)  Eichhorn,  Jh.  Gf.:  Urgeschichte,  heransgegeben  mit  Einleitung 
und  Anmerkungen  -von  /.  Ph.  G abler.  8vo.  Altdorf  and  Niirnberg. 
Monath  and  Kussler.  Part  ii.  Vol.  2.  pp.  cxxviii,  310.  (In  the  preface, 
Gabler  polemises  against  Kant's  moral  exegesis.) 

1055)  Elvenfeld,  C.  Gtth.:  Philosophische  Abhandlungen,  Reflexionen 
und    Remarken   jedem    denkenden    Kopf   lesbar.      Large    8vo.     Libau. 
Friederich.     pp.  196.     (In  the  first  paper  \Ueber  das  Princip  der  Moral~\ 
the  author  points  to  the  inadequacy  of  previous  principles,  including  that 
of  Kant,  which  far  exceeds  the  others  in  value,  and  himself  proposes  a  new 
one :    Handle    der  Bestimmung  eines  jeden   Dinges  gemass.     In  no.  6 
\Ueber  moralische  Freyheit  und  Zurechnung\  he  defends  both,  without 
giving  any  very  fundamental  arguments.) 

10553)   Erbauungsbuch  fiir  Katholiken:  cf.  Bauer schubert,  1795. 

1056)  Erf.  :  pp.  306-309  ;  313,  4.     Review  of  Rel. 

1057)  Flemming,    G.   Aug.:     Versuch    einer    Analytik    des    Gefiihls- 
vermbgens.     8vo.     Altona.     Hammerich.     pp.    72.     (A   first- work,    which 
comes    before   the   world   with   much    pretentiousness,  —  not    justified   by 
anything  in  the  contents.     It  contains  psychological  investigations  of  the 
different  kinds  of  feelings  [sensible,  sympathetic,  feelings  of  the- under- 
standing, aesthetic,  moral].     The  exposition  in  ornate  language  is  difficult 
to  follow,  and  also  often  warped  and  one-sided.     Flemming  is  a  disciple  of 
Kant  and  Reinhold,  but  diverges  on  many  points  from  Kant's  U.     The 
basis  of  his  investigations  is  a  definition,  formed  under  the  influence  of 
Reinhold's  Satz  des  Bewusstseins,  according  to  which  feeling  is  described 
as  that  idea  "  welche  durch  ein  Afficirtwerden  des  inneren  Sinnes  vermoge 
des  Einbildungsvermogens  entsteht,  indem  diese  das  Verhaltniss  des  vorge- 
stellten  Objekts  in  Beziehung  auf  das  Subjekt  darstellt "  (!  !).) 

lotfa-d)   Fiilleborn,  G.  Gst.  :  cf.  nos.  900-903. 

1058)  Genz,  F. :  Nachtrag  zu  dem  Rdsonnement  des  Hrn.  Professor 
Kant  iiber   das   Verhaltniss   zwischen    Theorie  und  Praxis  (cf.  no.  78). 
In  the:   B.  M.     Vol.  22,  pp.  518-554.     (Genz  diverges  from  Kant  princi- 
pally in  the  theory  of  political  law.     In  his  opinion,  if  this  theory  rests 
solely  on  the  concept  of  duty,  it  is  insufficient  for  the  practice  of  political 
law,  even  if  not  false.  —  Cf.  Rehberg,  1 794.) 

10583)  Gesprdch  iiber  Sittlichkeit  und  Pflicht;  nach  Principien  der 
neueren  Philosophic.  In  Slattern  vermischten  Inhalts.  Vol.  5.  Part  4. 
No.  i.  8vo.  Oldenburg.  Stalling. 

1059)  G.g.A.:  III.    pp.  1529-1536,  1611-1616,  1825-1837,  1985-2000. 
Review  *  of  Rel. 
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1060,  1061 :    Goess. 

1060)  Goess,  Geo.  Fr.  Dn. :  Rede  iiber  die  Kritik  der  reinen  Vermmft. 
8vo.     Erlangen.     Palm.     pp.  36. 

1 06 1)  Goess,  Geo.  Fr.  Dn.:  Systematische  Darstellung  der  Kantischen 
Vernunftkritik   zum    Gebrauch    akademischer    Vorlesungen   nebst   einer 
Abhandlung    iiber    ihren    Zweck,    Gang,    und    ihre    Schicksale.      8vo. 
Niirnberg.     1794.     Felsecker.     pp.  iv,  192.     (The  'systematic  exposition' 
is  characterized  by  good  arrangement,  completeness  and  definiteness.     It 
does  not,  however,  contribute  very  much  to  the   explanation  of  difficult 
passages,  keeping  too  closely  to  Kant's  own  words.     It  does  not  deal  with 
the  objections  urged  by  Kant's  opponents,  nor  with  the   different  views 
taken  of  his  work  by  his  followers.     The  appended  paper  is  a  verbal 
reprint  of  no.  1060,  and  is  strongly  influenced  by  Reinhold's  similar  essay 
[no.  253].      By   Goess,    as    by    Reinhold,    the    circumstance    that    Kant's 
philosophy  has  not  taken  by  storm  the  hearts  of  all  the  philosophers,  is  put 
down  to  their  laziness  and  inability  to  think,  and  to  their  dependence  upon 
old-time  prejudices.) 

10610,  b)   Graffe,Jh.  F.  Cp. :  cf.  nos.  664,  665. 

1062)  Greiling,  Jh.  Cp.:    Ueber  den   Endzweck   der  Erziehung,  und 
iiber  den  ersten  Grundsatz  einer  Wissenschaft  derselben.     8vo.     Schnee- 
berg.     Arnold,     pp.  131.     (The  final  purpose  of  education  is  to  help  man- 
kind to  attain  their  determination  [morality].     The  first  principle  of  the 
educational  system  has  a  threefold  form,  in  accordance  with  the  threefold 
form  of  Kant's  moral  law.) 

10620)   Gth.:  cf.  no.  963. 

1062^)   Hempel,  K.  Aug.:  cf.  no.  1065. 

1062*:)   Herder,  Jh.  G.:  cf.  Herder,  1799. 

1063)  Heydenreich,  Ag.  Ldw.  Ch.:   Ueber  Freyheit  und  Deter minismus 
und  ihre  Vereinigung.     Ein  Versuch.     8vo.     Erlangen.     Palm.     pp.  1 79. 
(With  regard  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  named  in  the  title  of  the  work, 
Heydenreich  follows   Kant.     He  endeavors  to  make  Kant's  solution  free 
from  contradiction,  and  intelligible,  by  accurate  determination  of  concepts  : 
only,  it  is  true,  to  involve  himself  in  fresh  contradictions  and  irresolvable 
difficulties.     He  distinguishes  three  kinds  of  freedom  and  necessity:   [i] 
natural  or  comparative  freedom,  at  bottom  identical  with  natural  necessity  ; 
[2]  personal  freedom  ;    and  [3]  human  freedom,  or  teleological  and  moral 
volition.     Then  again:   [i#]  determinism,  or  the  dependence  of  all  things 
upon  completely  determining  reasons  ;  [20]  cosmic  or  prae-determinism,  or 
the  dependence  of  things  on  previous  things  and  conditions,  lying  beyond 
the  power  of  the  agent ;  and  [30]  theistic  prae-determinism,  or  dependence 
on  the  divine  will  and  divine  predetermination.     The  problem  proper  is 
said  to  be  simply  this:   how  [3]  is  to  be  combined  with  \2.a\.     [2]  belongs 
in  the  pure  supersensible  character  of  man  as  an  immanent  faculty,  but  can 
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be  operative  in  the  phenomenal  world  only  through  the  mediation  of  [3]. 
[3]  is  therefore  an  intermediary  between  the  supersensible  and  sensible 
nature  of  man  ;  it  forms  the  transition  from  the  sphere  of  natural  necessity 
to  the  sphere  of  freedom  ;  it  must  be  wholly  independent  of  the  determining 
influence  of  both,  and  capable  of  prescribing  for  mankind  rules  for  the 
employment  or  non-employment  of  [2].  It  is  the  intelligible  ground  of  our 
maxims,  but  at  the  same  time  stands  under  the  form  of  time.  Man  must 
gradually  win  [2]  by  a  wise  use  of  [3].  But,  by  reason  of  this  important 
problem,  [2]  cannot  be  left  to  itself,  but  must  be  determined  in  its  decisions 
by  a  moral  world-plan.  By  means  of  this  world-plan  the  deity  has  so 
arranged  things  that  man  learns  the  right  use  of  his  freedom  by  its  misuse 
[by  moral  evil].  Heydenreich  regards  [3],  therefore,  as  capable  of  com- 
bination, not  only  with  [20],  but  also  with  [30].  The  choice  of  an  evil 
maxim  is  required,  he  thinks,  by  the  world-plan,  and  at  the  same  time  is  an 
independent  action  of  volition  [2].  —  The  difficulties  of  Kant's  theory, 
then,  are  not  simplified,  but  doubled  ;  every  action  is  not  only  doubly,  but 
triply  necessitated.  [2],  it  is  true,  is  not  at  all  identical  with  Kanfs 
freedom  ;  it  is  only  an  unreal  bugbear,  not  any  longer  a  determining 
faculty  j  only  a  norm,  which  can  be  determined  according  to  [3].  [3]  is  a 
freedom  above  freedom,  similar  to  that  assumed  by  K.  Chr.  Erh.  Schmid 
in  the  third  edition  of  no.  832.  No.  1063  is,  therefore,  in  no  sense  a  final 
solution  of  the  problem :  a  final  solution  will  never  be  found.  But  Heyden- 
reich's  well  thought  out  pages  are  interesting  ;  especially  if  they  are  com- 
pared with  the  freedom-doctrine  of  Reinhold  and  Schmid.  For  they  show 
how  Kant's  theory  [personally  intelligible  in  him,  as  the  resultant  of 
different  forces  ;  as  a  compromise  between  opposing  trains  of  thought :  but 
for  everybody  else  an  instabilis  tellus,  innabilis  unda~\  constrained  the 
deeper  thinkers  who  followed  to  undertake  its  further  development.) 

io63<2-//)  Heydenreich,  K.  H.:  cf.  nos.  680,  682,  690,  695,  700,  706,  708, 
709. 

10632)  Hoffbauer,  Ih.  Chr.:  cf.  Hoffbauer,  1795. 

10637)  Huf eland,  Git.:  cf.  no.  953. 

1063/1')  Jakob,  L.  Hr. :  cf.  no.  369. 

1064)  Kanfs,  Ueber — philosophische  Religionslehre.     In  einem  Brief e 
an  einen  Freund.     Large  Svo.     (Wiirzburg.     Rienner.)     pp.  32.     (A  very 
appreciative  and  accurate  summary  of  Rel.,  with  certain  justifiable  objections 
{e.g.,    as    regards   the  origin  of    evil],   by   a   Roman   Catholic  ;    originally 
intended  for  the  private  use  of  a  friend,  who  was  himself  deterred  by  press 
of  business  from  reading  Rel.} 

1 065)  Keil,  K.  A.  Gli.  :  Ueber  die  historische  Erklarungsart  der  heiligen 
Schrift,  und  deren  Nothivendigkeit.     Ein  Programm.     Aus  dem  Latei- 
nischen  ilbersetzt  von  K.  Aug.  Hemp  el.     Svo.     Leipzig.     Reinicke.     Three 
sheets.     (The  polemic  against  any  kind  of  explanation  which  is  mystical, 
allegorical  or  the  like,  is  turned  by  the  translator  in  the  preface  against 
Kant's  moral  exegesis.) 
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1066)  Klotzsch,}.  G.K.:   Programma  de  notione  fidei  moralis.     4  to. 
Wittenberg,     pp.  26.     (On  the  basis  of  a  clear  and  readable  exposition  of 
Kant's  moral-theology,  which  requires  the  moral  belief,  because  else  it  is  not 
possible  to  will  in  accordance  with  the  categorical  imperative,  Klotzsch 
polemizes  against  Fichte's  essay  [no.  949],  according  to  which  we    must 
assume  a  revelation,  because  it  is  so  far  as  we  can  see  the  only  way  by 
which  God  could  attain  to  a  realizing  of  the  highest  good  :  an  assumption, 
which  is  necessary  for  us,  not  that  we  may  be  able  to  will,  but  to  see.     But 
is  not  the  question,  in  Kant's  moral  proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  in  the 
last  resort  a  question  of  « seeing '  ?     On  Kant's  presuppositions,  surely,  we 
find  ourselves  forced  to  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  God  only  for  the 
reason  that  without  it  we  are  unable  to  see  the  possibility  of  the  highest 
good.  —  No.  1067  is  a  summary  of  no.  1066.) 

1067)  Klotzsch:    Kurze    Darstellung    der    Lehre    vom    moralischen 
Glauben.     In  the  Ph.  /.,  1794,  III,  3,  pp.  362-389. 

1068)  L.:  1793.     II,  pp.  283-290.     Review  *  of  Rel. 

1069)  Ludewig,  Georg  Martin:   Der  kalte  Brand  an  dem  Ideal  der 
Kantischen  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft.     8vo.     Leipzig.     1793.     Graffe*. 
(According  to  the  Biicherlexica  of   Kayser  and  Heinsius.     Not  contained 
in  the  general  Repertorium  der  Litteratur  for  the  years  1791-1795.     And 
otherwise  unknown  to  me.) 

10690)  Maass,  Ih.  Gbh.  Ehrnr.:  cf.  no.  977. 

io6()b-f)  Maimon,  Sim. :  cf.  nos.  783,  784,  787,  790,  791. 

1070)  Materialien  zur  Geschichte  der  critischen  Philosophic.     In  drey 
Sammlungen.     Nebst  einer  historischen  Einleitung  zur  Geschichte  der 
Kantischen   Philosophic.     (By  K.   Glo.  Hausius.)     Large  8vo.     Leipzig. 
Breitkopf  and  Co.     (A  work  which  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  rare.     After  a 
preface  of  eight  pages,  and  a  table  of  contents,  follows  [pp.  Ill  —  XCVI] 
a  fairly  complete  bibliography  of  writings  upon  Kant,  up  to  1 793  inclusive 
[the  list  of  Kant's  own  works  shows  numerous  lacunae],  of  243  titles  [no. 
244  is  given  as  an  addendum,  pp.  CLXXI,  CLXXII].     The  remarks  ap- 
pended to  most  of  the  works  cited  [some  lines  to  two  pages  long]  are,  so 
far  as  I  have  examined  them,  and  I  have  identified  the  majority,  reviews 
or  portions  of  reviews  from  the  A.  D.  B.  and  the  Th.  A.     The  works  are 
grouped  in  four  classes  :  [i]  those  of  speculative  and  [2]  practical  content ; 
[3]  those  referring  to  positive  religion  and  [4]  to  the  history  of  the  Kantian 
philosophy.     Within  these  classes,  [i]-[3]  are»  unfortunately,  not  chrono- 
logically arranged  :  first  the  writings  of  the  whole-  or  half-hearted  followers 
of  Kant  [and  those  of  Kant  himself],  secondly  those  of  his  whole-  or  half- 
hearted opponents  are  enumerated.     The  "  Skizze  zu  einer  Geschichte  der 
Kantischen  oder  kritischen   Philosophic"  [pp.  XCVII-CLXXI]  is  pretty 
worthless  :  it  merely  gives,  in  systematic  arrangement,  the  principal  objec- 
tions made  against  the  main  points  of  Kant's  system,  without  paying  atten- 
tion to  their  chronology,  and  in  general  without  naming  the  works  in  question 
or  their  authors.     Portions  of  reviews  and  long  cuttings  from  no.  204  [pp. 
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CXVII-CXX,  CXXVI-CXXXVII,  CXL-CXLIII  ;  the  numbers  CXLI- 
CXLIV  occur  twice]  are  printed  below  the  text.  —  The  first  Sammlung 
["  vermischten  Inhalts  "  ;  p.  258]  contains  nos.  663,  728,  603,  819,  196,  221, 
4540,  185,  88 1,  362,  363.  Besides  this  :  pp.  156-186  ;  review  of  Schultz's 
Erlauterungen  [no.  195]  from  the  A.  D.  B.  66,  I,  by  Sg.  [=  Pistorius]. 
pp.  191-200  ;  review  of  Schmidts  Grundriss  [no.  294]  from  the  A.  D.  B. 
75,  I,  by  Sg.  [=  Pistorius].  pp.  200-217  ;  review  of  Schmidts  paper  on 
Empirismus  und Purismus  [no.  294]  from  the  A.  D.  B.,  88,  I,  p.  104,  by 
Wo  [=  Pistorius].  pp.  233-258  ;  review  of  the  Ph.  Mg.  I,  from  the  A.  D. 
B.,  100,  II,  pp.  419-452,  by  Ru  [=  Glo.  E.  Schulze].  The  second  Samm- 
lung  (" metaphysischen  Inhalts"  ;  p.  245]  contains  nos.  219,  220,  461,  310, 
223,  293,  723,  336,  390,  434.  pp.  239-245  have  also  cuttings  from  other 
reviews  in  the  A.  D.  B.  and  Obd.  The  third  Sammlung  ["  praktischen 
Inhalts";  p.  238]  contains  nos.  927,  932,  403,  711-714,  226.  Besides 
these  :  pp.  172-175  ;  two  reviews  of  Snelfs  Menon  [no.  734^]  from  the 
G.  g.  A.,  1790,  part  2,  and  Obd.,  1789,  part  97. 

ERICH  ADICKES. 

(Continued.) 


DISCUSSIONS. 

THE    EGO    AS    CAUSE. 

PRETTY  much  all  libertarians  nowadays  insist  that  their  doctrine 
of  freedom  of  will  is  quite  distinct  from  the  older  theory  of  indifferent 
choice.  They  suggest  that  their  opponents  are  quite  out  of  date  in 
devoting  their  attention  to  the  latter  doctrine,  which,  under  present 
conditions,  is  wholly  a  man  of  straw  ;  they  profess  themselves  quite 
as  devoted  adherents  of  the  doctrine  of  causation  as  are  the 
determinists,  holding  that  the  sole  difference  is  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  cause  involved  in  volition.1  Now,  in  one  sense,  I  believe  this 
latter  contention  to  be  quite  correct  ;  only  I  should  go  a  step 
further  and  say  the  idea  of  '  causation  '  as  implying  a  productive 
agency  or  determining  force  has  no  standing  whatever  in  science  — 
that  it  is  a  superstition,  and  accordingly  the  libertarian  is  the  only 
believer  in  causation.  Much  of  the  opposition  to  determinism  is 
due,  I  believe,  to  the  fact  that  the  determinist  either  is  understood 
to,  or  actually  does,  carry  over  into  his  use  of  the  term  *  cause '  this 
sense  of  efficient  agency,  instead  of  using  it  in  its  sole  justifiable 
scientific  meaning  —  the  analysis  of  a  vague  and  unrelated  fact  into 
definite  and  cohering  conditions.2  For  my  own  part,  I  wish  by 
4  causation '  to  mean  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  possibility  of 
analyzing  the  vague  undefined  datum  of  a  volition  into  a  group  of 
specific  and  concrete  conditions,  that  is,  factors. 

Admitting  then,  for  sake  of  argument,  the  libertarian's  position 
that  the  ego  is  an  efficient  cause  of  volition,  I  wish  to  make 
a  confession  of  ignorance  and  a  request  for  information.  My 
confession  is  that  I  cannot  frame  to  myself  any  conception  of 
freedom  of  will  (in  the  libertarian  sense)  which  does  not  come  in 
the  end  to  the  old-fashioned  doctrine  of  a  freedom  of  indifference. 
My  request  is  that  some  libertarian  who  sees  the  distinction  clearly 
will  point  it  out  to  me. 

Let  me  indicate  the  special  point  where  I  need  light.  For  the 
sake  of  argument,  it  is  conceded  that  the  ego  is  the  cause  of  volition 

1  See,  for  example,  the  discussion  by  Dr.  Gulliver  in  the  Jan.  (1894)  No.  of  this 
REVIEW. 

2  With  reference  to  this  point  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  an  article  in  the 
Monistic  April,  1893,  on  "The  Superstition  of  Necessity." 
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in  general ;  that,  then,  is  not  the  problem.  The  libertarian,  however, 
puts  great  stress  upon  choice  between  alternatives  ;  as  I  understand 
(or  if  I  understand)  him,  the  possibility  of  such  choice  is  the 
essence  of  freedom.  Now,  in  order  to  avoid  pure  undeterminism  (or 
the  freedom  of  indifference),  it  becomes  necessary  to  find  a  cause 
for  this  preference  of  one  alternative  over  the  other.  '  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  choice  of  one  rather  than  the  other  ?  The  ego  simply 
as  ego  in  general  may  be  (ex  hypothesi}  the  cause  of  the  volition  ; 
but  exactly  the  same  ego  cannot  be  the  cause  of  two  different  and 
even  quite  opposing  effects  ;  there  must  be  some  difference  in  the 
cause  when  it  operates  to  bring  about  one  effect  from  that  which 
would  be  operative  in  case  the  other  is  effected.  I  say,  'cannot  be ' 
and  '  must  be '  ;  the  reader  will  please  understand  this  not  in  a 
dogmatic  sense,  but  as  expressing  my  difficulty  ;  I  do  not  see  how 
identically  the  same  cause,  with  no  additional  qualification  what- 
ever, can  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  choice  of 
a  rather  than  of  <£,  except  upon  the  basis  of  indifferentism.  A  stroke 
at  billiards  may  be  given  so  as  to  make  a  ball  move  either  to  the 
right  or  the  left ;  if  the  ball  is  so  struck  that  it  moves  to  the  left, 
it  is  because  some  further  qualification  has  entered  in  other  than 
that  involved  in  case  it  moves  to  the  right.  Is  the  case  the  same  or 
otherwise  with  the  choice  between  alternatives  ?  Does  identically 
the  same  ego,  without  any  further  modification  or  qualification, 
choose  to  steal  a  loaf  of  bread  that  would  also  have  chosen  to 
go  hungry  ?  If  yes,  then  how  does  the  Neo-libertarian  differ  from 
the  old-fashioned  indifferentist  ?  If  no,  how  does  he  differ  from  a 
determinist  —  from  a  determinist  that  is,  who  sees  that  the  intro- 
duction of  this  further  modification  is  simply  a  further  step  in  the 
concrete  analysis  of  the  act  ? 

Be  it  remembered,  it  is  not  a  cause  for  volition  in  general  which 
is  wanted  ;  it  is  a  cause  for  this  volition  rather  than  that :  for 
choosing  hunger  rather  than  dishonesty.  The  old-fashioned  indiffer- 
entist has  an  answer  before  which  I  stand  rebuked.  He,  I  imagine, 
would  exclaim  :  "What,  do  you  think  to  catch  me  in  this  easy  way  ? 
When  I  tell  you  that  the  essence  of  freedom  is  the  ability  to  choose 
either  a  or  b  without  any  further  cause,  am  I  supposed  to  be  so  simple 
as  at  once  to  contradict  myself  by  attempting  to  assign  a  cause  ? " 
I  should  not  know  what  the  indifferentist  means,  but  his  meaning 
(if  there  be  any  meaning)  would  at  least  be  self-  consistent.  But 
when  I  am  told  both  that  freedom  consists  in  the  ability  of  an 
independent  ego  to  choose  between  alternatives,  and  that  the 
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reference  to  the  ego  meets  the  scientific  demand  with  reference  to  the 
principle  of  causation,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  being  gratuitously  fooled 
with.  My  libertarian  informant  must  know  as  well  as  myself  that 
the  question  is  concerning  motivation  as  to  choice  ;  if  there  is 
adequate  statement  for  the  choice  of  a  rather  than  £,  surely  there  is 
determinism  ;  if  there  is  not,  surely  there  is  freedom  of  indifference. 
The  power  of  attention  is  now  the  favorite  philosopher's  resort. 
Putting  the  question  in  terms  of  attention  :  is  there  any  reason  in 
the  conditions  of  the  case,  any  specific  or  assignable  reason,  why 
attention  gives  its  little  boost  to  this  side  rather  than  to  that  ?  any 
assignable  condition  on  the  basis  of  which  it  gives  a  jog  in  this  direc- 
tion rather  than  in  that  ?  As  I  understand  the  matter,  the  whole 
question  lies  here  :  In  considering  the  relation  of  attention  to  a 
given  choice,  can  we  (or  if  foiled  in  a  given  instance  are  we  still  to 
try)  carry  back  our  analysis  to  scientific  conditions,  or  must  we  stop 
at  a  given  point  because  we  have  come  upon  a  force  of  entirely  a 
different  order  —  an  independent  ego  as  entity  in  itself  ?  If  the 
action  of  the  latter  in  swaying  mental  emphasis  this  way  or  that  is 
one  of  the  conditions,  can  we  analyze  this  condition  any  further,  or 
is  it  an  ultimate  fact  ?  If  the  former,  it  seems  to  me  an  awkward 
determinism  ;  if  the  latter,  a  frank  indifferentism.1 

1  It  is  somewhat  aside  from  the  point  in  discussion,  but  when  Professor  James 
says  that  views  like  the  one  quoted  from  Mr.  John  Fiske,  on  p.  577,  Vol.  II,  of 
his  Psychology  are  caricatures,  arising  from  "not  distinguishing  between  the 
possibles  which  really  tempt  a  man  and  those  which  tempt  him  not  at  all,"  and 
that  "free-will,  like  psychology,  deals  with  the  former  possibles  exclusively,"  this 
seems  partly  only  a  mitigation  of  the  scientific  havoc  wrought  by  the  idea  of 
free-will ;  and  partly  to  be  entering  on  the  deterministic  path  —  and  a  mitigation 
only  so  far  as  the  deterministic  path  is  entered  upon.  From  the  anti-libertarian 
standpoint  there  is  no  break  in  the  process  ;  the  fact  of  temptation  and  the  fact 
of  choice  are  related  as  the  more  undefined  and  the  more  definite  establishing  of 
relations  within  the  self,  or  "  between  our  Self  and  our  own  state  of  mind " 
(p.  568).  Surely  the  determinist  as  well  as  the  libertarian  may  recognize  facts  of 
uncertainty,  of  hesitation,  of  tentative  action,  of  first  trying  on  this  and  then 
that.  And  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  uncertainty  will  not  do  everything  in  giving 
zest  and  sting  to  life,  that  James  thinks  can  be  given  only  by  sheer  liberty  (Psy., 
Vol.  I,  p.  453).  Our  feeling  that  matters  are  "really  being  decided  "  looks  to  the 
future,  not 'to  the  past  ;  consequences  do  depend  upon  whether  we  act  this  way  or 
that  —  and  this  fact  is  one  of  the  determining  factors.  When  Mr.  James  puts  as 
the  alternative  to  libertarianism  "the  rattling  off  of  a  chain  that  was  forged 
innumerable  ages  ago,"  he  must  have  in  mind,  not  logical  determinism,  but 
theological  /r^determinism.  And  the  theological  view  harks  back  to  an 
independent  entity  or  ego  as  Cause  —  to  the  'free-will'  doctrine  —  not  to  the 
determinism  of  knowledge. 
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The  same  point  may  be  briefly  repeated  from  the  ethical  side. 
When  one  man  says  to  another,  "  You  did  that,  and  I  shall  hold  you 
responsible  for  it,"  he  means  by  his  "you,"  not  a  metaphysical  ego, 
but  a  definite  individual  —  John  Smith.  Every  step  away  from  the 
concrete  individual,  John  Smith,  with  his  special  aptitudes,  habits, 
desires,  ideas,  and  ignorances,  every  step  towards  an  ego  in  general, 
means  a  weakening  of  the  connection  between  the  man  and  the  act, 
and  a  release  of  the  man  from  responsibility  for  the  act.  Deter- 
minism means  that  the  individual  and  his  act  are  one.  What  does 
libertarianism  mean  ?  Will  not  some  libertarian  explain  to  me  the 
causal  agency  of  the  ego  in  volition  in  terms  of  some  concrete  self, 
instead  of  in  terms  of  a  metaphysical  ego  ? 

One  point  more.  Why  does  the  libertarian  change  his  standpoint 
so  completely  when  considering  the  act  before  and  after  its  perform- 
ance ?  When  considering  the  process  of  volition  prior  to  the  overt 
act,  the  presence  in  consciousness  of  two  alternatives,  the  presence 
there  of  two  attracting,  yet  incompatible  ends,  he  treats  as  a  fact  in 
itself  outside  the  freedom  of  will ;  it  is  capable  of  being  accounted 
for  on  the  ordinary  principles  of  habit,  association  of  ideas  and 
desire.  It  is,  he  insists,  an  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  freedom, 
but  in  itself  lies  outside  of  will  proper.  If  he  admitted  the  presence 
of  the  two  alternatives  to  be  an  adequate  basis  for  freedom,  there 
would,  of  course,  be  no  need  whatever  to  call  upon  the  outside 
entity,  the  ego.  But  if  this  consciousness  of  different  ends,  of 
competing  interests,  with  the  process  of  reflection  upon  them  to 
ascertain  their  respective  values,  does  not  prove  freedom,  why  use 
the  memory  of  such  consciousness  —  the  conviction  that  we  might 
have  acted  otherwise  —  to  prove  freedom  ?  No  determinist  (that  I 
know  of)  denies  the  facts  of  conflict  of  desire,  denies  that  different 
ends  with  competing  interests  attaching  to  them  come  to  conscious- 
ness, or  denies  the  existence  of  deliberation  or  a  tentative  rehearsal 
of  the  different  acts.  He  simply  urges  that  choice,  when  it  appears, 
is  the  normal  psychological  conclusion  of  this  same  process  ;  that  it 
no  more  requires  the  intervention  of  an  outside  faculty  or  entity  as 
efficient  cause,  than  the  drawing  of  a  conclusion  from  theoretical 
data  requires  more  than  recognition  of  the  full  meaning  of  the  data.1 

1  It  is  strange  that  Professor  James,  who  recognizes  so  far  as  knowledge  is 
concerned  the  entire  uselessness  of  an  ego  outside  and  behind,  who  indeed  has 
given  that  theory  the  hardest  knocks  it  has  yet  received  from  the  psychological 
side  (Vol.  I,  pp.  360-370),  should  feel  bound  to  set  up  its  correlate  when  he 
comes  to  deal  with  will.  If  the  stream  of  thought  can  run  itself  in  one  case,  the 
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In  any  case,  we  should  have  one  interpretation  or  the  other  ;  not  a 
mixture  of  two  contradictory  conceptions.  Let  us  say,  if  we  please, 
that  our  consciousness  of  ability  to  have  acted  otherwise  does  prove 
freedom,  because  the  presence  in  consciousness  of  alternative  ends 
with  the  reflection  which  that  calls  out,  is  freedom  ;  or,  let  us  say 
that  since  this  consciousness  cannot  prove  freedom,  no  subsequent 
revival  of  it  in  memory  can  prove  freedom.  In  either  case,  the  role 
of  ego  as  separate  efficient  agent  in  causation  seems  to  be  excluded. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN.  JOHN  DEWEY. 

stream  of  conduct  may  administer  itself  in  the  other.  Why  should  he  deny  to 
the  transcendentalist  ego  in  knowing  a  power  which  he  claims  for  attention  in 
acting  ?  Historically,  I  think  the  independent  Ego  in  knowledge  is  a  survival  and 
transference  from  the  action  of  an  entity  of  Will  in  choice. 
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Pain,  Pleasure,  and  ^Esthetics :  an  essay  concerning  the  psy- 
chology of  pain  and  pleasure,  with  special  reference  to  ^Esthetics. 
By  HENRY  RUTGERS  MARSHALL,  M.A.  London  and  New  York, 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894.  —  pp.  xxi,  364. 

It  must  be  with  mixed  feelings  that  one  unpracticed  in  the 
reviewing  of  books  undertakes  to  give  his  impressions  about  a 
volume  which  he  knows,  and  any  one  can  see,  to  be  the  result  of 
years  of  careful  pondering  of  its  subject  matter.  What  advantage 
will  the  public  find  in  sharing  the  fleeting  and  shallow  impressions 
of  a  first  reading  ?  If  the  work  be  of  a  rare  quality,  has  the  result 
even  of  many  readings  much  claim  to  respect  ?  "  Greatest  of  all," 
Petrarch  writes  in  the  Trionfo  d'Amore  (Cap.  IV,  1.  40)  of  poets  who 
have  sung  of  love,  "  is  Arnaldo  Danielle";  although  a  few  lines 
above  he  had  mentioned  Dante.  Such  is  contemporary  criticism  at 
its  best.  That  he  has  assimilated  even  the  main  ideas  of  the  book 
he  is  reviewing,  would  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  be  an 
absurd  claim  for  a  reviewer  to  make.  Yet  perhaps  not  the  entirety 
of  a  first  impression  is  evanescent  and  superficial ;  and  if  it  is 
uttered  candidly  for  a  judgment  personal  and  temporal,  perhaps  the 
reader  of  a  review  can  winnow  some  wheat  from  its  chaff.  With  all 
its  insufficiency,  he  may  remember,  there  is  an  element  of  clair- 
voyance in  a  first  glance. 

A  notable  risk  of  diffusing  darkness  about  a  new  book  is  assumed 
even  when  one  attempts  to  give  an  account  of  what  there  is  in  it. 
Speaking  under  correction,  then,  in  this  volume  four  theories  are 
brought  forward:  (i)  as  to  the  nature  of  pleasure  and  pain;  (2)  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  emotions  ;  (3)  as  to  the  physical  basis  of 
pleasure  and  pain  ;  (4)  as  to  the  nature  of  the  beautiful. 

(i)  On  the  first  point,  the  author  holds  that  pleasure  and  pain 
are  simple  differentiae  of  presentation,  contradictorily  opposite 
quales  of  any  mental  content  (Chap.  I,  §  9).  He  opposes  the 
opinions  (a)  that  pleasure  and  pain  are  sensations  (Chap.  I,  §  4); 
(b)  that  they  are  emotions  (Chap.  I,  §  5);  (c)  that  they  are  founda- 
tions out  of  which  all  mental  life  has  been  developed  (Chap.  I,  §  7); 
(d)  that  they  are  psychic  elements  sui generis  (Chap.  I,  §  8). 
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(2)  As  to  the  nature  of  an  emotion,  the  author's  conclusion  is, 
that  it  is  the  psychic  counterpart  of  an  instinctive  complex  of  bodily 
activity  advantageous    to   the    race    under    the    circumstances   that 
awaken  the  emotion.     He  deduces  certain  main  types  of  advanta- 
geous activity,  and  identifies  them  with  what  are  called  the  bodily 
expressions  of  the  main  types  of  emotion  (Chap.  II). 

(3)  As  to  the  physical  basis  of  pleasure  and  pain,  the  author 
holds  that  pleasure  is  experienced  when  the  physiological  activity 
coincident  writh  the  psychic  state  to  which  the  pleasure  is  attached, 
involves  a  hypernormal,  pain  when  it  involves  a  subnormal,  reaction 
to  the  stimulus  calling  it  forth  (Chap.  IV,  §  10).     Pleasure  accom- 
panies the  action  of  the  organ  of  a  mental   content  when  in  an 
efficient,   pain   when  in   an  inefficient  condition   (§§   8,   9).      This 
theory  the  author  subjects  in  Chap.  V  to  a  searching  comparison 
with  the  facts  of  experience. 

(4)  In  regard  to  beauty,  the  author  seeks  to  show,  first,  that  it  is 
based  on  the  pleasure  of  the  beholder  (Chap.  Ill,  §  4);  and  second, 
that  this  pleasurableness  of  beautiful  things  has  a  special  kind  and 
degree  of  permanence  (§  8).     There  is  no  class  of  pleasurable  con- 
tents to  which  the  aesthetic  character  can  absolutely  be  denied,  the 
criterion  of  an  aesthetic  content  being  its  comparatively  permanent 
capacity  to  be  remembered  with  pleasure  (§  8).     In  Chap.  VI  the 
author  deduces  from  this  conception  of  beauty  and  from  his  theories 
of   the   nature   and   physiological    correlate  of   pleasure    and   pain 
certain  aesthetic  laws,  negative  and  positive,  which  he  finds  to  be  in 
harmony  with  received  principles  of  artistic  practice. 

In  this  book  an  American  writes  upon  themes  still  in  large 
measure  unfamiliar  to  students  in  this  country,  and  yet  not  only 
deeply  interesting,  but  highly  important  themes.  A  reviewer  may 
therefore  fairly  bespeak  for  the  work  a  reception  exceptionally 
cordial.  In  particular  one  inclines  to  single  out  the  author's  serious 
appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  of  proof  in  this  domain,  exempli- 
fied in  the  acute  and  painstaking  presentation  of  evidence  corrobo- 
rative of  his  physiological  theory.  That  a  hypothesis  should  not 
only  explain  the  facts,  but  help  us  to  account  for  the  existence  of  at 
least  the  most  authoritative  among  theories  already  current  on  the 
same  subject,  is  not  often  pressed  upon  one's  attention  by  writers  in 
this  department  of  knowledge.  (Cf.  Chap.  IV,  §  1-6,  on  physio- 
logical theories  ;  Chap.  Ill,  §  10,  on  theories  of  beauty.) 

In  discussing  the  first  of  the  four  theses  above  mentioned,  that 
regarding  the  nature  of  pleasure  and  pain,  the  author  suggests  (p.  40) 
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that  the  defenders  of  the  sui  generis  theory  owe  their  opponents  some 
lucid  explanation  how  these  psychic  facts  can  be  brought  under 
intellectual  analysis  at  all,  if  they  are  grasped  in  a  manner  completely 
apart  from  knowing.  May  we  not  reply  by  asking  how  it  should 
be  possible  to  make  completely  intelligible  a  matter  involving  essen- 
tially unintelligible  factors  ?  The  demand  is,  I  take  it,  barred  by 
hypothesis.  For  the  rest,  pleasure  and  pain  are  to  its  adherents 
simply  not  qualities  of  presentation,  but  psychic  realities  standing 
together  and  apart  from  all  others.  This  is  not  argument ;  but  is 
argument  possible  about  ultimates  ? 

The  author's  theory  of  the  emotions  gives  them  a  corporeal  basis 
not  radically  different,  it  would  seem,  from  that  assumed  in  Professor 
James's  theory,  but  accounted  for  on  Darwinian  principles.  I 
confess  to  taking  but  a  moderate  interest  in  any  '  evolutionary ' 
theory.  The  developmental  hypothesis  seems  to  me  to  be,  when  all 
is  said,  a  blind  alley,  a  texture  of  thought  which,  followed  up,  ravels 
out  to  nothing.  The  great  Darwinian  principle,  that  we  are 
descended  from  ancestors  that  survived  to  have  offspring,  and  not 
from  others  that  did  not,  recalls  the  story  of  the  callow  gallant  at 
the  ball,  who,  hearing  from  his  partner  that  as  a  child  she  once  fell 
through  the  ice,  asked  with  solicitude,  —  "  But  you  were  rescued, 
were  you  not  ?  "  The  state  of  puzzlement  in  which  the  great  English 
naturalist  has  left  the  thoughtful  world  was  foreshadowed  in 
J.  S.  Mill's  remark,  that  his  theory  was  "not  so  absurd  as  it  looks," 
and  Huxley's,  "  How  stupid  not  to  have  thought  of  that  before." 

The  author's  theory  of  the  physical  basis  of  pleasure  and  pain 
seems  to  me  a  marked  advance  over  a  vague  conception  like  that  of 
Grant  Allen  (Is  not  this  true  even  of  its  rehabilitation  by  Lehmann  ?), 
and  over  principles  as  inaccessible  to  evidence  as  those  of  Dumont 
and  Delbceuf.  Yet  I  find  two  objections  to  it :  that  it  is  quantitative 
and  mechanical.  In  pure  more  and  less  we  still  have  difficult  con- 
ceptions to  do  much  proving  with  in  this  sphere :  and  to  me  their 
application  in  this  theory  lacks  the  philosophic  suggestiveness  we 
demand  in  a  hypothesis  about  capital  matters  like  pleasure  and  pain. 
Again,  one  finds  physicists  of  authority  regarding  the  mechanical 
explanation  of  the  universe  as  one-sided  and  provincial.  In  his 
Beitrdge  zur  Analyse  der  Empfindungen,  Mach  writes  (p.  21)  that  a 
standpoint  in  physical  theory  which  can  be  retained  when  one  looks 
out  over  the  domain  of  other  sciences,  is  most  distinctly  not  given  by 
contemporary  molecular  physics.  Why  should  we  begin  anew  to 
connect  pleasure  and  pain  with  ideas  of  the  storage  and  consumption 
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of  force  on  the  eve  of  the  downfall  of  the  despotism  of  mechanics 
over  cosmic  theory. 

With  the  author's  first  contention  about  beauty  I,  for  one,  most 
thoroughly  agree  —  that  the  mood  of  aesthetic  contemplation  is  of  its 
very  core  and  essence  pleasure.  Indeed,  it  is  something  of  a 
revelation  to  me  that  this  should  be  questioned.  The  whole 
hypothesis,  the  conception  of  a  certain  perenniality  of  reflective 
enjoyableness  as  the  criterion  of  beauty,  is  to  me  an  attractive  one. 
While  we  meditate,  lingering  glories  of  a  city  beautiful  seem  to  shine 
out  of  heaven.  But  has  the  author  really  captured  beauty  in  the 
meshes  of  his  formula  ?  Can  we  really  discard  disinterestedness  as 
unessential  to  the  aesthetic  ?  What  images  are  more  permanently 
pleasurable,  in  spite  of  the  admonitions  of  conscience,  than  those  of 
an  erotic  kind  ?  Else  why  should  Dr.  Hopkins  tell  us  (in  the  Law 
of  Love)  that  the  citadel  to  defend  at  all  hazards  is  the  imagina- 
tion ?  Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  my  thinking  to  call  these 
images  intrinsically  beautiful,  or  their  contemplation  aesthetic. 

Professor  Seeley,  in  the  preface  to  his  Natural  Religion  (2d  edition), 
has  said  "  that  an  author  has  always  to  decide  whether  he  will  write 
short  or  long:  and  it  is  a  choice  of  evils.  If  he  writes  long,  the 
public  will  decline  to  read  him :  if  he  writes  short,  they  will 
misunderstand  him."  Mr.  Marshall  has  decided  the  question  by 
writing  both  short  and  long,  each  chapter  being  prefaced  by  a 
summary  of  the  course  of  thought  therein.  These  summaries,  taken 
together,  give  the  reader  a  convenient  conspectus  of  the  argument 

of  the  book'  BENJN.  IVES  OILMAN. 

Grundriss  der  Psychologic  auf  experimenteller  Grundlage  dar- 
gestellt.  Von  OSWALD  KULPE,  Privatdocent  an  der  Universitat 
Leipzig.  Leipzig,  W.  Engelmann,  1893. — pp.  vii,  478. 

We  may  regard  Dr.  Kiilpe's  book  as  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
superiority  of  the  synthetic  method  in  psychology.  No  contrast 
could  be  more  striking  than  that  which  is  presented  by  Professor 
James's  brilliant  use  of  analysis  in  his  "  Principles,"  and  the  orderly, 
scientific  structure  which  Dr.  Kiilpe  has  built  up  "  on  experimental 
foundations."  One  closed  the  former  book  with  unbounded  admira- 
tion for  Professor  James,  and  a  melancholy  feeling  that  psychology 
was  rather  an  attractive  field  for  speculation  than  a  science  ;  the 
latter  work  shows  beyond  a  doubt  that  psychology  is  a  science,  that 
its  outlines  are  clearly  drawn,  and  that  however  incomplete  its 
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details  may  be,  the  way  to  supply  them  can  be  more  or  less  definitely 
indicated.  From  another  standpoint  Dr.  Kiilpe's  book  is  interest- 
ing, in  view  of  the  recently  published  fourth  edition  of  Wundt's 
great  work,  as  showing  the  trend  of  psychological  thought  in  the 
Leipzig  School.  We  shall  endeavor  to  notice,  in  commenting  on 
the  book  in  detail,  the  points  where  Dr.  Kiilpe  differs  from  the 
strictly  Wundtian  view. 

Part  I  discusses  the  elements  of  consciousness.  The  first  chapter, 
on  the  analysis  of  sensations,  contains  an  admirably  systematic 
exposition  of  psychophysical  methods.  Instead  of  a  disconnected 
treatment  of  the  methods  of  just  perceptible  stimulus,  equivalents, 
minimal  changes,  and  mean  gradations,  these  are  classed  together 
under  "  Gradation-methods "  as  the  method  of  minimal  changes 
applied  to  (i)  stimulus  estimation,  (2)  stimulus  comparison,  (3)  dif- 
ference estimation,  and  (4)  difference  comparison.  This  simplifica- 
tion is  so  obvious  that  one  wonders,  as  usually  when  a  thing  is  well 
done,  why  it  was  never  done  so  well  before.  An  illustration  of  the 
use  of  each  method  is  given,  and  at  the  end  of  the  discussion  a  table 
shows  the  relation  of  the  values  furnished  for  the  measurement  of 
sensation  by  the  different  methods.  Dr.  Kiilpe  divides  sensations  into 
peripherally  and  centrally  stimulated,  and  proceeds  under  the  first  head 
to  treat  of  the  qualities  of  the  special  senses.  A  few  random  points 
only  can  be  noticed  concerning  this  chapter.  The  author,  while 
granting  the  existence  of  pressure  spots,  holds  that  "  the  well-known 
facts  relating  to  the  adaptation  of  the  nerves  to  the  temperature  of 
the  skin  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  existence  of  a  special 
apparatus  for  each  quality  of  the  temperature  sense/'  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  sound  and  brightness  qualities,  the  difference  limen  is 
used  to  calculate  the  number  of  perceptible  qualities,  by  an  arith- 
metical or  geometrical  series,  according  as  the  difference  sensibility 
is  absolutely  or  relatively  constant.  Dr.  Kiilpe  declines,  in  the 
chapter  on  sensation  intensity,  to  decide  finally  upon  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Weber's  law.  "The  more  general  its  application  is  shown 
to  be,"  he  tells  us,  "the  greater  the  probability  of  the  psychological 
interpretation.  The  more  limited,  on  the  other  hand,  its  domain,  the 
more  obvious  will  a  physiological  interpretation  be." 

Since  the  properties  of  sensation  are  enumerated  at  the  outset  as 
intensity,  quality,  extension,  and  duration,  one  might  have  expected 
that  spatial  and  temporal  properties  would  be  discussed  immediately 
after  the  treatment  of  intensity.  Instead,  they  are  reserved  for 
consideration  under  the  head  of  "  Combinations,"  and  the  author 
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passes  at  once  to  perhaps  the  most  important  chapter  in  the  book, 
that  on  centrally  excited  sensations.  By  a  centrally  excited  sensa- 
tion, Dr.  Kiilpe  means  what  is  ordinarily  called  a  reproduced  sen- 
sation. The  properties  of  such  sensations  are  sufficiently  different 
from  those  of  peripherally  excited  sensations  to  render  the  two 
genera  easily  distinguishable.  Their  intensity  is  regularly  weaker, 
and  they  possess  fewer  gradations  both  of  intensity  and  quality. 
Their  temporal  and  spatial  properties  often  differ  considerably 
from  those  of  the  peripherally  excited  sensations  to  which  they 
correspond  by  a  general  resemblance.  For  every  centrally  ex- 
cited sensation  answers  •  to  some  peripheral  excitation  formerly 
experienced. 

On  the  power  which  a  peripherally  excited  sensation  possesses  to 
stimulate  sensations  of  a  central  origin  depends  its  recognition.  A 
sensation  may  be  either  directly  or  indirectly  recognized  :  directly, 
(i)  by  virtue  of  its  "central  erregende  Wirksamkeit,"  which  operates 
here  in  quite  an  indefinite  manner,  usually  reproducing  simply  the 
word  "known";  and  (2)  by  the  peculiarly  pleasant  or  restful 
feeling  tone  which  attends  it  :  indirectly,  either  by  the  power  of 
central  stimulation  possessed  by  its  context,  or  by  its  own  "  central 
erregende  Wirksamkeit,"  exerted  in  a  definite  direction,  towards  the 
reproducing  of  the  context  in  which  it  formerly  occurred.  Clearly 
the  indirect  reduces  itself  to  the  direct  form.  The  theory  of 
centrally  excited  sensations,  applied  to  reproduction,  regards  the 
reproducing,  peripherally  excited  sensations  as  reproduction-motives 
("  Reproductionsmotive  "),  while  the  peripherally  excited  sensations 
to  which  the  central  sensations  correspond,  are  called  reproduction- 
data  ("  Reproductionsgrundlage  ").  In  the  treatment  of  the  latter, 
the  strength  of  the  whole  theory  suffers  much  by  the  statement  that 
the  ground  of  forgetfulness  lies  in  an  alteration  of  the  centrally 
excited  sensations,  which  undergo  a  qualitative  change  with  elapsing 
time.  This  suggestion  that  central  sensations  are  simply  peripheral 
sensations  which  have  persisted  and  suffered  alteration  as  psychical 
entities  is  surely  most  unfortunate.  It  looks  like  Herbartianism  in 
its  worst  aspect,  and  indeed  throughout  the  book  the  tendency  is 
towards  -an  Herbartian  terminology,  as  we  shall  notice  later.  Taken 
in  general  outline,  however,  the  theory  of  centrally  excited  sensations 
is  an  important  step  towards  a  successful  dealing  with  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  that  the  old  psychology  has  left  on  our 
hands. 

Dr.  Kiilpe  makes  feeling,  as  the  second  kind  of  conscious  content, 
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more  independent  of  sensation  than  does  Wundt.  He  not  only 
denies  that  it  is  a  property  of  sensation,  but  argues  that  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  function  of  sensation,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  a 
function  of  any  single  property  of  sensation 'taken  alone.  This  looks 
like  an  inconclusive  argument  in  support  of  an  unnecessary  position. 
While  feeling  does  not  vary  directly  with  either  the  intensity  or 
quality  of  the  accompanying  sensation,  it  obviously  does  vary  with 
intensity  and  quality  ;  with  the  sensation  as  a  whole.  Why  should 
not  feeling  be  called  a  function  of  sensation?  The  only  thing 
to  be  remembered  is  that  it  is  not  a  sensation  property  as  intensity 
and  quality  are  sensation  properties,  and  this  point  undoubtedly 
needs  to  be  emphasized  more  clearly  than  Wundt  has  done.  But  to 
argue  for  a  more  complete  separation  seems  uncalled  for. 

Fusion  and  combination  are  the  two  forms  of  psychic  compounds 
which  the  author  recognizes.  Fusion  is  a  mode  of  union  which 
renders  analysis  more  difficult,  or  one  where  the  component  elements 
differ  only  in  quality.  Combination  is  a  mode  of  union  by  which 
the  elements  gain  rather  than  lose  in  distinctness,  or  one  where  their 
differences  are  spatial  and  temporal.  Under  the  first  head  are  con- 
sidered especially  tone-fusions,  the  union  of  color  and  brightness  in 
light  sensations,  and  lastly,  emotion  and  impulse  ;  emotion  being 
defined  as  a  fusion  of  feeling  with  sensations  arising  from  involun- 
tary and  diffused  bodily  alterations ;  while  impulse  is  a  similar  fusion 
where  the  sensations  arise  from  more  or  less  definite  movements  of 
the  voluntary  muscles.  Evidently  a  distinction  should  have  been 
drawn  between  fusions  where,  as  in  the  case  of  tones,  the  elements 
can  be  experienced  separately,  and  unions  like  that  between  color 
and  brightness  where  the  separateness  of  the  elements  is  a  matter  of 
theory  and  indirect  evidence.  The  propriety  of  speaking  of  a  fusion 
in  the  latter  instance  is  doubtful. 

In  the  section  on  combinations  all  the  spatial  and  temporal  aspects 
of  sensations  are  considered.  This,  as  before  indicated,  seems  like 
a  mistake.  Duration  and  extension,  certainly,  belong  not  under  the 
head  of  combinations,  but  in  a  special  chapter  on  the  time  and  space 
properties  of  sensation,  which  should  have  been  introduced  after  the 
chapter  on  intensity. 

Dr.  Kiilpe  rejects  the  Wundtian  theory  of  visual  space  on  the 
ground  that  the  estimation  of  eye-movements  is  very  inexact,  and 
that  in  the  second  place  movement  sensations  are  of  an  essentially 
different  character  from  the  perception  of  space.  He  classes  him- 
self with  Stumpf  and  James  in  ascribing  to  retinal  impressions  an 
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originally  spatial  character,1  but  on  the  other  hand  he  does  not  regard 
the  third  dimension  as  "given,"  and  makes  the  depth  sensation 
depend  mainly  on  double-images. 

Contrast  arid  reactions  are  the  remaining  phenomena  discussed 
under  combinations  ;  the  analysis  and  criticism  of  complex  reactions 
being  especially  good. 

The  reader  is  surprised  to  find  that  Dr.  Kiilpe's  treatment  of  the 
will,  in  the  concluding  division  of  the  book,  is  in  entire  and  almost 
verbal  agreement  with  Miinsterberg,  whose  name,  however,  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  text.  While  assuming  with  Wundt  the  existence 
of  a  special  apperceptive  organ,  and  agreeing  with  him  that  the  main 
function  of  apperception  is  inhibitive,  Dr.  Kiilpe  entirely  denies  the 
consciousness  of  activity,  as  a  distinct  conscious  element  over  and 
above  the  remaining  content  towards  which  that  activity  is  directed, 
and  the  accompanying  sensations  of  strain.  As  with  Miinsterberg, 
the  characteristic  of  an  external  or  internal  voluntary  act  lies  wholly 
in  a  consciousness  of  the  end.  Radical  as  this  heresy  may  seem,  it 
is  not  after  all  so  fundamentally  different  from  the  Wundtian  stand- 
point. A  sensational  theory  of  will  does  not  deny  the  consciousness 
of  activity.  It  does  not  even  deny  that  this  consciousness  is  a 
wholly  unique  fact  in  mental  life.  But  it  holds  that  such  a  con- 
sciousness is  unique  not  as  an  existence  but  as  an  interpretation. 
There  is  not  an  entirely  new  conscious  element  which  must  be 
regarded  as  coordinate  with  sensation  and  feeling ;  but  certain 
sensations  and  feelings  are  interpreted  as  signs  of  the  active  side  of 
mind.  Miinsterberg  and  the  author  simply  refuse  to  multiply  exist- 
ences unnecessarily,  and  Dr.  Kiilpe's  defection  from  Wundt  in  this 
matter  is  most  welcome. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  interesting  points  which  we  have  been 
obliged  to  pass  over.  The  book  is  in  some  respects,  such  as  clear- 
ness and  systematic  arrangement,  an  ideal  text-book  ;  in  the  radical 
originality  of  certain  parts,  however,  it  may  truly  be  called  a  road- 
breaking  work.  One  might  perhaps  criticise  the  rarity  of  any  refer- 
ence to  the  authors  of  experimental  investigations  whose  results  are 
quoted,  but  Dr.  Kiilpe's  aim  was  evidently  to  avoid  overloading  the 

1  Dr.  Kiilpe  remarks  in  this  section  that  the  more  accurate  estimation  of 
objective  movement  in  indirect  vision  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fewness  of  the 
retinal  elements  toward  the  periphery,  which  reduces  the  influence  of  irradiation. 
May  it  not  be  due  as  well  to  the  fact  that  in  experiments  on  indirect  vision  the  eye 
itself  is  at  rest,  so  that  the  moving  object  is  judged  with  reference  to  objects 
which  are  comparatively  fixed  ;  while  in  direct  vision  the  eye  follows  the  moving 
object  and  thus  occasions  a  movement  of  everything  else  in  the  field  of  sight? 
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text  with  names.  The  curious  suggestion  of  Herbartianism  through- 
out the  book,  as  shown  in  such  phrases  as  "  frei  steigende  Vorstel- 
lung,"  "  central  erregende  Wirksamkeit,"  and  the  "  eigene  Kraft " 
of  conscious  phenomena,  has  been  already  alluded  to. 

MARGARET  WASH  BURN. 

La  morale  de  Spinoza  :  Examen  dc  ses  principes  et  de  ly  influence 
qu'elle  a  exercee  dans  les  temps  modernes.  Par  RENE  WORMS, 
ancien  eleve  de  1'ecole  normale  superieure  agrege  de  philosophic. 
Ouvrage  couronne  par  1'institut  (Academic  des  Sciences  morales 
et  politiques).  Paris,  Librairie  Hachette  et'Cie.,  1892. — pp.  334. 

While  Spinoza  literature  is  proverbially  extensive,  there  is  much  to 
justify  an  attempt  to  present  the  ethical  side  of  the  system  in  a  way 
sufficiently  exact  for  somewhat  advanced  students,  and  at  the  same 
time  clear  enough  for  beginners.  The  present  volume  is  without  a 
preface,  but  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  such  was  the  task  that  the 
author  set  himself.  It  is  with  this  understanding  that  the  volume 
will  be  criticised. 

The  author  has  an  undoubted  talent  for  exposition.  Nothing 
could  be  simpler  than  the  style  in  which  the  book  is  written,  but 
one  rarely  feels  that  exactness  has  been  sacrificed  to  clearness  and 
elegance.  Indeed,  the  pedagogical  tact  shown  throughout  is  apt  to 
produce  a  first  impression  even  more  favorable  than  can  be  retained. 
After  a  time  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  so  much  mere  paraphrasing 
of  the  text  is,  after  all,  unnecessary.  After  the  genesis  of  the  system 
had  been  traced,  and  the  fundamental  assumptions  clearly  stated, 
much  of  the  detail  of  the  Ethics  might  have  been  passed  over  some- 
what lightly,  in  order  that  attention  might  be  concentrated  upon  a 
limited  number  of  important  topics.  In  a  word,  the  reader  is  likely 
to  feel  that  the  author  has  tried  to  do  all  his  thinking  for  him,  with 
the  result  of  not  giving  sufficient  space  to  real  difficulties,  which, 
even  after  a  most  careful  reading  of  the  original  work,  continue  to 
perplex. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  M.  Worms  over-emphasizes  the 
ethical  aim  of  Spinoza  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  in  keeping  with  this  that 
he  regards  the  standpoint  of  the  Essay  on  God  and  Man  and  that  of 
the  Ethics  as  practically  the  same.  Pollock  is  probably  right  in 
finding  in  the  former  treatise  proof  that  "  Spinoza  really  worked  out 
his  metaphysic  by  starting  in  the  first  instance  from  theology,  and 
did  not  first  conceive  his  metaphysic  and  then  clothe  it  in  theological 
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terms";1  but  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that,  whatever  his  original 
attitude,  Spinoza  progressed  steadily  in  the  direction  of  pure  meta- 
physic,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Ethics  is  to  be  regarded  more 
as  a  metaphysical  than  as  an  ethical  work.  Indeed,  it  would  hardly 
be  paradoxical  to  say  that  Spinoza's  ethics  must  needs  be  a  meta- 
physic.  His  ideal  is  to  develop  the  'active'  side  of  our  nature, 
since  that  means  independence  of  externals.  But  this  *  activity '  is 
always  conceived  in  terms  of  pure  thought,  so  that  his  fundamental 
ethical  precept  is  :  Know  and  love  God.  But  the  philosopher 
speaks  quite  indifferently  of  God  or  Nature  ;  hence  the  chief  end  of 
man  is  to  understand  the  ultimate  truth  of  things,  —  which  is  nothing 
other  than  the  problem  of  metaphysic. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  author  may  briefly  be  described.  His 
account  of  the  genesis  of  the  system  and  his  exposition  of  its  most 
important  doctrines  do  not  present  any  marked  peculiarities.  It 
should  be  mentioned,  however,  that,  in  showing  Spinoza's  depend- 
ence upon  Descartes  in  ethics,  M.  Worms  goes  so  far  as  to  assert 
that,  if  Descartes  had  worked  out  his  own  ethical  system  in  final 
form,  it  would  have  been  deterministic  instead  of  libertarian  (p.  9). 
Thus  Spinoza,  in  ethics  as  well  as  in  metaphysic,  simply  developed 
what  were  already  the  implicit  teachings  of  Descartes.  This  rather 
doubtful  conjecture  as  to  what  would  actually  have  been  the  char- 
acter of  Descartes's  ethics  in  its  final  form,  is  not,  however,  to  be 
attributed  to  any  other  speculative  bias  on  the  part  of  the  author 
than  a  desire  to  find  historical  continuity,  for  he  himself  is  a  most 
uncompromising,  not  to  say  naive,  libertarian.  Indeed,  chapters  iii, 
iv,  v,  and  vi,  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  Freedom  and  the  Good, 
are  in  parts  quite  unsatisfactory  for  this  reason.  Unless  'freedom  of 
the  will '  and  an  absolute  good-in-itself  be  posited,  responsibility  has 
no  meaning,  and  punishment  cannot  be  justified  ;  man  is  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  plant  or  a  mineral  (p.  183).  The  punishment 
spoken  of  might  seem  to  be  of  the  nature  of  retributive  justice  only, 
were  it  not  for  passages  where  the  author  seems  to  ask :  What  is 
the  good  of  legal  threats,  on  the  one  hand,  or  such  a  guide  to  the 
blessed  life  as  Spinoza  offers,  on  the  other,  if  we  are  not  able  to  give 
heed  to.  them  ? 

But  while  the  author  is  so  much  disturbed  by  the  supposed 
implications  of  determinism  as  such,  he  does  not  discuss  the 
passages  (e.g..  Prop,  lix,  Pt.  iv)  where  Spinoza  seems  to  hold  the 
doctrine  of  determination  by  reason  alone,  after  explicitly  stating 

1  Spinoza  :  His  Life  and  Philosophy,  p.  89. 
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the  opposite  view  (e.g.,  Prop,  vii,  Pt.  iv).  Again,  to  confine  our- 
selves for  the  time  to  this  part,  which  will  answer  as  well  as  any 
other,  the  ambiguity  of  Spinoza's  utterances  regarding  'good'  and 
'evil'  (e-g-i  ct.  Prop,  viii  and  Prop,  xxvii)  is  neglected,  although 
we  are  frequently  reminded  of  the  unfortunate  ethical  implications 
of  the  philosopher's  failure  to  recognize  an  absolute  good-in-itself. 
Further,  the  egoistic  basis  of  virtue  in  the  system  (as  stated  in 
Prop,  xx,  same  Part),  which  the  author  frequently  refers  to,  is 
unsatisfactorily  discussed.  It  is  highly  important  that  this  'meta- 
physical egoism'  (if  such  it  can  be  called,  for  it  is  practically  the 
principle  of  'self-realization')  should  carefully  be  contrasted  with 
the  egoism  of  Hobbes,  which  is  a  very  different  thing  ;  but,  curiously 
enough,  Hobbes  is  not  mentioned  explicitly  in  the  text  until 
page  153,  in  chapter  xii,  on  Spinoza's  Politics;  and  there  and  in 
what  follows  no  such  contrast  as  that  just  suggested  is  made.  To 
be  sure,  the  author  shows  that  the  'interest'  which  lies  at  the  basis  of 
Spinoza's  ethics  is  a  "wholly  metaphysical  interest"  ;  but,  instead  of 
contrasting  the  position  with  that  of  Hobbes,  he  contrasts  it  with 
"  the  small  computations  of  a  paltry  psychology,  such  as  that  which 
serves  as  a  basis  for  'the  moral  arithmetic'  of  Bentham"  (p.  76). 

M.  Worms  is  probably  quite  right  in  contrasting  Spinoza's  ethical 
doctrine  with  religious  mysticism.  Spinoza's  ideal  appears  to  be 
the  conservation  of  the  individual  rather  than  the  losing  of  one's 
individuality  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Absolute.  But  it  is  quite 
another  matter  when  the  author  makes  the  statements  regarding 
immortality,  in  the  closing  paragraphs  of  the  Ethics,  square  with  the 
rest  of  the  work.  The  point  is  worth  noticing,  as  this  is  one  of 
the  real  difficulties  of  the  Ethics,  which  every  student  must  face. 
According  to  the  author,  there  are  two  possible  interpretations, 
which  are  not  as  different  as  they  might  seem,  (i)  Spinoza's 
immortality  might  be  regarded  as  not  only  facultative  and  partial, 
but  impersonal  as  well.  The  human  soul  is  composed  of  a  certain 
number  of  ideas,  which  are  dissipated  at  death,  each  following  its 
own  proper  destiny.  This,  then,  would  be  an  immortality  of  one's 
ideas,  not  of  one's  self.  (2)  But,  in  addition  to  this  impersonal 
immortality  of  our  ideas,  there  is  a  personal  '  feeling '  of  immortality. 
"  The  immortality  of  the  idea  supposes  the  death  of  the  organism ; 
eternity,  on  the  contrary,  is  enjoyed  by  the  soul  in  the  present 
world"  (p.  147). 

Of  the  two  interpretations,  the  first  must  be  pronounced  distinctly 
unsatisfactory.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  figure  of  speech  turned  into 
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a  metaphysical  doctrine;  but,  if  it  is  to  be  taken  seriously,  the 
answer  is  obvious.  The  doctrine  of  concomitance  is  too  vital  a  part 
of  Spinoza's  system  to  allow  of  our  ideas  persisting  after  death  by 
finding  lodgment  in  the  minds  of  other  men !  And,  as  for  the 
second  interpretation,  —  does  this  'feeling'  of  immortality  mean 
anything  more  than  recognizing  that  all  the  reality  of  our  existence 
is  ultimately  to  be  referred  to  God  or  Substance  ;  that  we  are 
partakers  of  the  Divine  Nature,  and  therefore  '  eternal '  in  Spinoza's 
sense  ?  If  not,  one  must  continue  to  feel  that  the  wording  of  the 
propositions  referred  to  is  most  unfortunate.  First,  because  it 
suggests  a  doctrine  of  faculties,  and  this  in  direct  contradiction  to 
most  explicit  statements  in  other  parts  of  the  Ethics.  Secondly, 
because  it  seems  to  involve  a  real  confusion  between  'eternity'  and 
'duration,'  which  had  carefully  been  guarded  against  by  previous 
definitions. 

But,  in  spite  of  defects  like  the  above,  the  book  is  almost  sure  to 
prove  pedagogically  valuable.  Thanks  to  the  admirable  arrange- 
ment, one  can  find  what  one  wants  almost  immediately,  though  there 
is  no  index.  The  more  obvious  parts  may  be  passed  over  lightly, 
and  in  the  remainder  of  the  volume,  no  matter  how  different  the 
reader's  point  of  view  may  be  from  that  of  the  author,  he  is  almost 
sure  to  meet  with  something  that  is  suggestive  and  helpful.  The 
last  144  pp.  are  devoted  to  an  attempt  to  trace  the  influence  exerted 
by  Spinoza's  Ethics.  The  result  is  quite  satisfactory,  on  the  whole, 
but  the  author  deals  rather  more  with  mere  similarities,  where  no 
direct  influence  is  claimed,  than  would  seem  desirable. 

ERNEST  ALBEE. 

Stoics  and  Saints:  Lectures  on  the  later  heathen  Moralists 
and  on  some  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  mediaeval  Church.  By  the 
late  JAMES  BALDWIN  BROWN,  B.A.  New  York,  Macmillan  &  Co., 
1892.  —  pp.  viii,  296. 

We  are  informed  by  the  writer  of  the  preface,  that  the  lectures 
published  in  this  volume  were  delivered  at  different  times  and  places 
in  the  later  years  of  Mr.  Brown's  life,  and  that  they  form,  by  nature 
of  their  subject-matter,  a  continuous  course,  though  not  originally  so 
given.  The  essays  or  lectures  are  more  of  a  theological  than  philo- 
sophical nature.  There  are  in  all  ten  discourses,  four  of  which  deal 
with  later  Stoicism  and  occupy  somewhat  less  than  a  third  of  the 
volume.  The  remaining  six  have  for  their  subjects :  The  Monastic 
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System,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
St.  Louis  of  France,  and  John  Wyclif.  From  these  chapter-headings 
one  may  readily  conjecture  the  general  character  of  the  book. 
Stoicism  is  popularly  discussed  and  regarded  all  along  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  similarity  or  dissimilarity  to  the  Christian  faith, 
which  is  brought  alongside  of  ancient  philosophy  as  an  objective 
standard  by  which  to  measure  the  worth  or  worthlessness  of  the 
Stoic  Ethics.  It  does  not  purport  to  do  anything  else  ;  no  one  has, 
therefore,  any  right  to  be  disappointed,  or  to  complain  that  the 
author  has  not  duly  fulfilled  his  contract  with  the  reader  as  set  forth 
in  the  title.  The  material  for  the  first  four  lectures  is  derived  largely 
from  Cape's  little  volume  on  Stoicism  in  the  series :  Chief  Ancient 
Philosophies.  It  adds  little  or  nothing  to  what  was  already  known 
of  Epictetus,  Seneca,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  and,  apart  from  matter 
connected  with  these  three  names,  the  information  in  the  first  four 
lectures  is  of  the  most  general  kind.  A  delineation  is  furnished  of 
the  character  of  the  Stoic  slave  and  emperor ;  their  maxims  of  life 
are  reviewed  and  commended ;  their  ethical  kinship  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Christian  Church  is  made  prominent.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
lectures,  this  was  probably  the  best  thing  to  do  ;  they  were  evidently 
intended  for  general  audiences  interested  in  religious  and  ethical 
culture.  When,  however,  the  author  talks  of  the  speculative  aspects 
of  early  philosophy,  he  does  not  appear  to  be  much  at  home.  He 
refers  repeatedly  to  the  molecules  of  Epicurus's  philosophy,  seemingly 
unaware  that  this  is  a  modernism  in  science,  albeit  the  term  since 
Buffon  and  Laplace  has  not  always  been  differentiated  from  atom. 
The  brief  characterization  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy  (p.  26) 
comports  with  the  tone  of  the  book,  but  not  with  well  authenticated 
facts  as  to  the  personality  and  doctrines  of  the  founder  of  this  sect. 
The  prejudices  formerly  entertained  against  Epicureanism  no  longer 
exist.  "  Epicure  "  as  the  "  designation  of  the  most  contemptible  of 
mankind "  does  not  characterize  the  writer  of  the  Kvptat  8o£ai ;  it 
might  be  legitimately  applied  to  Aristippus  or  to  the  later  Cyrenaics, 
but  the  modern  use  of  the  word  "  epicure  "  imputes  no  manner  of 
reproach  to  the  philosopher  from  whom  the  name  is  derived.  He 
inculcated  the  doctrine  of  virtue  with  as  much  constancy  and  sincerity 
as  Zeno  ;  his  life  with  the  disciples  of  the  Garden  was  as  pure  and 
kindly  as  that  in  the  other  philosophical  schools  ;  he  had  as  good 
right  to  his  opinions  as  St.  Paul ;  and  his  personality  and  speculation 
were  sacredly  cherished  through  many  generations  of  followers.  It 
seems  to  be  the  eudaemonistic  character  of  his  ethics  that  is  ground 
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for  reproach  in  the  author's  mind,  but  herein  Epicurus  has  for  com- 
panions all  the  philosophers  of  the  post-Aristotelian  period.  The 
Stoic  formula  of  living  according  to  nature,  the  author  says,  would 
have  been  accepted  by  Epicurus.  But  then,  he  adds,  nature  accord- 
ing to  the  latter  would  mean  "  the  private  particular  nature  of  the 
individual,  with  all  its  faults,  flaws,  and  foibles."  This  is  what  the 
later  Stoics  did. 

They  modified  the  old  formula  o/xoAoyov/ae'vws  rrj  </>vcra  jfiv  into  TO 
£rjv  d.KO\ov&u)<;  rfj  TO£>  avOpwTrov  Kara(TKe.vrj  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  II,  476, 
cf.  Ueberweg-Heinze,  Gesch.  d.  Phil.,  7ten  AufL,  I,  260).  This  anthro- 
pological interpretation  of  secundam  naturam  was  suggested  even  by 
Chrysippus.  The  author  supposes  that  "  to  the  Stoic  the  word  nature 
had  a  much  larger  and  more  authoritative  meaning."  This  does  not 
really  help  matters  ;  for  what  was  there  to  tell  the  Stoic  what  the 
universal  law,  this  world-order,  is  ?  If  each  individual  is  for  himself 
the  interpreter  of  it,  and  his  own  nature  is  an  essential  part  of  this 
order,  then  the  Stoic  is  no  better  off  than  the  Epicurean  in  the  matter 
of  an  ethical  norm.  The  most  impressive  thing  which  the  author 
finds  in  the  philosophy  of  Epictetus  and  of  his  contemporaries  is  the 
"note  of  despair  "  which  pervades  it,  — the  conscious  inability  to  do 
anything  for  the  regeneration  of  the  world.  He  complains  that 
philosophy  at  no  time  has  devised  a  way  of  life  that  could  become  a 
gospel  for  the  masses.  As  far  as  one  means  a  particular  system, 
presumably  not.  That  is  not  one  of  the  avowed  functions  of  philos- 
ophy. Nor  has  there  been  any  philosophy  which  has  found  common 
acceptance  amongst  the  intellectually  developed  classes  for  whom 
the  author  supposes  philosophy  to  be  intended.  But  every  man  has 
his  philosophy,  his  theory  of  life,  though  in  the  masses  it  is  naturally 
not  of  a  highly  elaborated,  speculative,  or  systematic  kind.  Every 
4  theory  of  life,'  every  interpretation  of  the  meaning  and  end  of  exist- 
ence, is  in  so  far  a  philosophy,  whether  we  call  this  the  philosophy 
of  the  Christian  religion  (with  the  modifications  it  undergoes  in 
every  individual  consciousness)  or  a  philosophy  opposed  to  it.  The 
despair  which  is  found  in  the  heathen  philosophy  of  the  time  of  the 
empire  does  not  indicate  any  malady  in  philosophy  as  such,  but  in 
the  inadequate  nature  of  the  speculation  of  that  period  for  the  con- 
ditions then  prevailing.  The  light  and  hopefulness  that  filled  the 
religion  which  was  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  extinct  philosoph- 
ical torch,  did  not  flood  the  thousand  following  mediaeval  years  with 
light,  and  for  the  post-renaissance  enlightenment,  science  and  phi- 
losophy have  just  claim  to  be  regarded  as  amongst  the  chief  sources. 
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The  disposition  to  undervalue  the  function  and  historical  worth  of 
philosophy  is  not  uncommon,  and  is  very  natural  in  a  volume  of 
lectures,  which  are,  strictly  speaking,  a  series  of  sermons  with  Stoics 

and  Saints  for  texts. 

WM.  HAMMOND. 
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LOGICAL. 

Franz  Brent ano  s  Reform  der  Logik.     W.  ENOCH.     Phil.  Mon., 
XXIX,  7  u.  8,  pp.  433-458. 

This  article  consists  of  a  brief  statement  and  criticism  of  the 
changes  in  formal  logic  advocated  by  Brentano  and  his  school.  Its 
scope  may  be  seen  from  the  following  list  of  headings  of  its  eighteen 
paragraphs  :  i.  The  logical  movement  started  by  Brentano  ;  2. 
Brief  general  statement  of  B.'s  novelties  in  Logic  ;  3.  The  forms 
of  judgment  introduced  by  B.  ;  4.  The  particular-negative  judg- 
ment ;  5.  The  universal-affirmative  judgment  ;  6.  B.'s  double 
judgment ;  7.  Negative  concepts  and  quality  ;  8.  One-member  and 
two-member  propositions  ;  9.  The  nature  of  quality  in  the  two- 
member  judgment;  10.  The  nature  of  quality  in  the  one-member 
judgment  ;  n.  The  most  general  marks  of  a  concept  as  predicates 
in  the  one-member  judgment  ;  12.  Concept  of  existence  ;  13.  The 
quality  of  the  judgment  according  to  B.  ;  14.  The  existential  propo- 
sition and  the  concept  of  existence  ;  15.  Qualitative  formula  of 
judgments;  16.  Qualitative  consequences  and  conclusions;  17. 
Review  ;  18.  Final  judgment.  R  c  FRENCH 

Ueber  die  Aufstellung  von  Postidaten  als  philosophische  Methode 
bei  Kant.     P.  LORENTZ.     Phil.  Mon.,  XXIX,  7  u.  8,  pp.  412-433. 

While  Kant  makes  use  of  postulates  in  both  the  first  and  the 
second  Kritik,  it  is  only  with  his  use  of  the  concept  in  the  Kritik 
of  the  Practical  Reason  with  which  we  are  here  concerned.  In  the 
postulates  of  empirical  thought  in  the  Kritik  of  the  Pure  Reason 
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only  the  possibility  of  an  action  is  demanded.  In  the  Kritik  of  the 
Practical  Reason  the  concept  has  won  an  entirely  different  sig- 
nificance, and  the  postulates  call  for  the  possibility  of  objects. 
These  objects,  as  usually  stated  by  Kant,  are  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  existence  of  God,  —  all  three 
supersensible  objects,  and  hence  unknowable  by  the  pure  theoretical 
reason,  though  having  the  same  content  as  the  regulative  "  Ideas  " 
established  by  the  theoretical  reason  itself.  The  content  of  the 
Kantian  postulates  of  the  practical  reason  and  their  number  are, 
however,  not  always  given  as  the  same.  Two  of  them,  God  and 
immortality,  always  appear,  while  the  third  is  sometimes  entirely  lack- 
ing, and  sometimes  has  its  place  supplied  by  'the  highest  good.' 
'The  intelligible  world'  is  also  spoken  of  as  a  postulate  of  the 
practical  reason.  The  postulate  of  freedom  is  sometimes  made  to 
include,  besides  its  usual  content,  the  antinomy  of  the  pure  practical 
reason,  also  the  autocracy,  *>.,  faith  in  virtue  as  the  principle  in  us, 
by  which  we  may  attain  to  the  highest  good.  Freedom,  too,  is  very 
often  not  reckoned  as  a  postulate  at  all,  but  is  treated  rather  as  a 
fact  known  directly  from  the  moral  law.  The  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  the  existence  of  God  are  postulated  as  necessary  conditions 
for  the  realization  of  the  highest  good.  The  certainty  which  Kant 
congratulates  himself  for  having  secured  to  the  reality  of  these 
postulates  is  a  conviction,  not  based  on  demonstrable  knowledge 
from  concepts  of  the  understanding,  but  on  the  need  of  the  practical 
reason,  and  does  not  involve  in  the  least  degree  either  of  the  four 
sorts  of  knowledge  possible  on  theoretical  grounds,  hypothesis, 
logical  conclusion  of  the  reason,  analogical  conclusion,  or  probable 
opinion.  This  subjective  certainty  Kant  also  calls  faith.  The 
nature  of  the  method  of  the  critical  philosophy  in  setting  up  postu- 
lates is  more  clearly  seen,  when  we  observe  the  religious  stamp  of  the 
objects.  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  are  just  what,  accord- 
ing to  Kant,  convert  morality  into  religion.  With  the  introduction 
of  the  highest  good  as  the  unity  of  virtue  and  happiness,  stands  and 
falls  the  antinomy  of  the  practical  reason,  and  the  necessity  of  the 
method  of  postulates  as  a  solution  for  this  antinomy.  In  fact  the 
doctrine  of  the  highest  good  is  an  infringement  on  the  rigorous 
apriority  of  the  moral  law,  and  if  this  be  eliminated  there  is  no 
longer  any  need  of  the  postulates.  If,  however,  we  remove  the  dis- 
tinctively religious  coloring,  making  immortality  signify  a  timeless 
(eternal)  personal  existence,  rather  than  infinite  duration,  and 
regarding  God  as  the  ultimate  ground  of  unity  of  the  realm  of  nature 
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and  of  the  realm  of  freedom  (the  moral  world),  then  they  are  estab- 
lished on  the  general  principles  of  the  critical  philosophy,  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  method  of  postulates.  Only  in  a  sense  akin  to  the 
hypothesis  in  science,  can  the  postulates  have  a  place  in  philosophy. 

F.  C.  FRENCH. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Histoire   d'une  idte  fixe.     PIERRE  JANET.     Rev.   Phil.,  XIX, 
pp.  121-168. 

This  is  the  study  of  a  particular  case  (cf.  Rev.  Phil.,  1891,  i,  258 
and  382):  that  of  a  woman  of  forty,  kept  under  observation  for 
three  years,  whose  obsession  was  a  fear  of  cholera  of  twenty  years' 
standing,  (i)  The  idea  of  cholera.  Personal  history:  obsession  by 
the  ideas  of  cholera,  of  pregnancy,  of  conjugal  unhappiness  and 
divorce,  and  again  of  cholera.  Personal  description  :  '  hysteria/ 
illusion,  somnambulism.  [Similar  case  of  transformation  of  an 
hysteric  attack  into  somnambulism.]  The  *  idea '  is  a  system  of 
images  borrowed  from  all  the  senses  (visual,  olfactory,  auditory, 
kinaesthetic)  :  it  has  its  own  memory  and  consciousness.  Treat- 
ment of  similar  cases  proposed  by  Breuer  and  Frend  ;  treatment 
by  total  suggestion  ;  treatment  by  differentiating  and  vicarious  sug- 
gestion. Persistence  of  the  idea  as  word  (kinaesthetic)  without 
the  accompaniments  of  expression  which  were  only  a  development 
from  it  :  changes  from  hysteria  to  psychasthenia.  [Similar  case.] 
Treatment  by  diff.  and  vie.  suggestion.  Cure  only  partial  :  see 
next  section.  (2)  Secondary  fixed  ideas,  (a)  Derived  and  associ- 
ated (refusal  of  food,  death,  disease);  (b)  stratified  (pregnancy, 
divorce);  (c)  accidental  (hallucinatory,  etc.;  muscular  expression). 
Analogy  from  organic  infection  and  receptivity  (J.  Janet).  (3)  Sug- 
gestibility and  weakness  of  will.  [Suggestion  =  the  complete  and 
automatic  development  of  certain  ideas,  apart  from  will  and  personal 
consciousness  :  it  is  pathological.]  Enormous  suggestibility,  attacks 
of  stupor.  [Neurasthenia,  weakness  of  will,  mental  confusion, 
stupor,  are  all  degrees  of  the  same  mental  disturbance.]  Weakness 
of  volition  ;  nullity  of  attention  ;  troubles  of  memory  (continued 
amnesia,  etc.);  disturbances  of  sensibility  (anaesthesia  :  asthenopia, 
modification  of  the  field  of  vision,  diplopia,  etc.).  —  Disturbances 
of  digestion,  of  general  nutrition,  of  circulation,  of  menstruation,  of 
nervous  functions.  On  the  whole,  there  is  present  a  *  breaking  up 
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of   that  continual    synthesis    which   constitutes   life    and   thought.' 

(4)  Mental  education.     The   suppression  of  secondary  fixed  ideas, 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  primary,  would  be  an  endless  task. 
Besides,  suggestion   is  not  always   applicable.     Medical  treatment 
proved  unavailing  in  the  present  case.     By  way  of  experiment,  the 
education   of    the   patient   was    attempted ;    not   as   a   distraction 
(Legrand  du  Saulle),  but  as  a  gymnastic.     It  proved  very  difficult ; 
but  was  persisted  in.     Result  :  modification  for  the  better  of  the 
symptoms   of  aboulia.     Memory  normal  ;   anaesthesia  rare  ;  vision 
improved.     Physical  health  normal.     Suggestibility  has   not   disap- 
peared, but  is   much   diminished.     Self-inhibition  of  ideas  tending 
to  become   fixed.     So  far,  the  outcome  of  the  method  of  cure  is 
satisfactory:  with  reservations, — for  which  see  next  section.     (5) 
Evolution  of  the  disease :  personal  and  hereditary  antecedents.     Infec- 
tious diseases  may  leave  behind  them  nervous  disturbances.     The 
patient  had  had  typhoid  fever.     Is  this  the  cause  of  obsession  ?     At 
least,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  illness  played  a  part  in  the  result. 
But  explanation  in  terms  of  it  is  incomplete.     Facts  of  the  patient's 
life  :  too  early  maturity,  meningitis  (?),  youthful  obsessions,  attacks, 
etc.     Family  history  serves  to  explain  these.     The  patient  shows  a 
mental  dissociation  (desagregation)  of  hereditary  origin  and  hysteric 
form.  —  Estimation  of  the  curative  effects  of  the  treatment  followed. 
Need  of  somnambulism,  of  *  confession  '  and  of  the  confessor  (Morel) : 
all  serious  limitations.     General  psychological  interest  of  the  case. 

E.  B.  T. 

Zur  experimentellen  Aesthetik  einfacher  raumlicher  Formver- 
hdltnisse.  L.  WITMER.  Phil.  Stud.,  IX,  96-144,  209-263.  Psych. 
Rev.,  I,  205-208. 

The  author  summarizes  his  results  as  follows  :  (i)  The  range  of 
most  pleasing  proportions  culminates,  approximately,  in  the  ratio 
3:5.  (2)  Symmetry  and  proportion  are  aesthetically  different,  and 
their  pleasantness  differently  conditioned.  (3)  The  pleasantness  of 
proportion  is  inexplicable  (i)  by  racial  or  individual  association, 
(ii)  by  the  mathematical  qualities  of  the  *  golden  section  '  (equality 
of  ratios),  (iii)  by  the  assumption  of  a  mathematical  formula  as  the 
constructive  principle  of  the  universe.  (4)  Aesthetic  proportion  is 
rather  to  be  considered  as  a  'most  pleasing  difference  of  parts.' 

(5)  Why  this  particular  amount  of  difference  is  the  most  pleasing 
is  unknown  ;   there   are   probably  involved   both   physiological  and 
psychological  factors.  E    B    T 
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A  propos  de  la  paramnesie.     J.  C.  LORRAIN.    Rev.  Phil.,  XIX, 
pp.  208-210. 

All  cases  of  true  paramnesia  seem  explicable  either  (i)  by  the 
supposition  that  the  like  is  taken  for  the  same,  or  (2)  by  that  of 
actual  previous  vision,  audition,  etc.,  of  the  remembered  object, 
etc., — which  was  unnoticed  at  the  time,  but  neurally  registered. 
The  remaining  cases  (3)  involving  prevision  or  prediction  can  only 
be  explained  in  terms  of  telepathy  ;  they  go  beyond  paramnesia 
proper.  £  R  T 

'Mediate'  Association.      H.    C.    HOWE.     Am.   J.  of   Ps.,  VI, 
pp.  239-241. 

1518  auditory  and  visual  experiments  gave  only  two  or  three 
cases  of  *  mediate  '  association,  in  Scripture's  sense.  These  may  be 
referred  to  chance,  to  deficient  memory  on  the  part  of  the  observer, 
or  to  deficient  analysis  on  the  part  of  the  experimenter.  —  Scripture's 
method  is  unsatisfactory  for  the  investigation  of  such  questions  in 
association.  AUTHOR. 

'  Sensorial'    and  'Muscular*    Reactions.       A.    R.    HILL    and 
R.  WATANABE.     Am.  J.  of  Ps.,  VI,  pp.  242-246. 

(i)  The  new-pattern  chronoscope  requires  thorough  testing  before 
its  times  can  be  accepted  as  of  absolute  value.  (2)  The  sensorial- 
muscular  difference  is  not,  as  Dessoir  supposes,  a  matter  of  the  form 
of  the  reaction-instrument.  We  obtained  this  difference  with  three 
different  keys.  (3)  Not  every  person  is  able  to  function  as  reaction- 
subject.  If  the  volitional  temperament  is  unfavorable,  no  practice 
will  bring  the  difference  to  light ;  if  favorable,  the  difference  appears 
in  the  earliest  practice  experiments.  AUTHORS 

Observations  sur  la  fausse  mtmoire.      L.   DUGAS.    •  Rev.  Ph., 
XIX,   i,  pp.  34-45- 

Recent  observations  have  led  the  author  to  give  up  his  former 
theory  of  false  memory,  which  he  had  held  in  common  with  M. 
Lalande.  False  memory  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  feeling 
that  one  has  experienced  before  some  new  phenomenon  presented 
to  him,  when  the  illusion  is  dissipated  by  reflection.  False  memory 
is  a  total  illusion,  which  reasoning  cannot  destroy.  It  is  not  an 
analogy  with  a  former  experience,  it  is  that  identical  experience. 
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Cases  of  false  memory  may  be  arranged  in  two  classes,  doubtful 
cases  and  clear.  Dugas  leaves  it  an  open  question  whether  the 
former  may  be  reduced  to  an  analogy  with  previous  experience.  In 
a  clear  case  false  memory  is  a  "  slice  of  life,"  cut  from  the  present 
and  transported  into  the  past.  To  the  subject  it  appears  an  utterly 
incomprehensible  fact.  Clear  cases  of  false  memory  may  be  classed 
as  complete  and  incomplete,  according  as  it  is  or  is  not  accompanied 
by  a  presentiment  on  the  part  of  the  subject  that  he  could  have 
foretold  the  case  exactly.  An  explanation  of  the  incomplete  form 
has  always  been  accepted  as  a  satisfactory  theory  of  false  memory. 
A  moment  of  absent-mindedness  was  followed  by  a  sudden  reawak- 
ening of  the  attention.  The  contiguity  and  similarity  of  the  primitive 
perception,  object  of  memory,  and  of  the  perception  actually  experi- 
enced which  is  the  prolongation  of  the  first,  explain  false  memory. 
These  two  perceptions  associate  without  being  able  to  fuse.  This 
theory,  however, —  and  this  is  why  the  writer  cannot  accept  it,  —  does 
not  account  for  the  cases  of  complete  false  memory.  It  makes  no 
provision  for  the  subject  awaiting  the  events.  Nor  can  absence  of 
mind  be  called  in  to  replace  false  memory  in  a  complex  of  events, 
when  the  subject  has  the  experience  to  the  smallest  detail  of  every- 
thing in  the  whole  complex.  Nor  does  the  telepathic  sense  which 
M.  Lalande  invokes  account  for  the  prevision  in  the  case.  While 
the  author  has  not  a  complete  theory  of  his  own,  he  would  venture 
an  hypothesis.  False  memory  is  a  special  case  of  double  personality. 
Here  the  doubling  would  be  seen  at  the  moment  it  is  produced. 
The  subject  has  the  consciousness  of  becoming  another.  He  feels 
that  he  becomes  two  yet  remains  the  same.  Yet  why  the  doubling  ? 
It  is  possible,  though  hardly  probable,  that  it  comes  at  the  end  of  a 
spontaneous  auto-hypnotization.  False  memory  would  be  produced 
exactly  at  the  point  of  meeting  of  the  hypnotic  state  and  the  normal 
awakening.  False  memory  is  a  unique  case,  is  united  with  nervous- 
ness, and  decreases  with  age.  -jyj-  g  READ 

Linertie  mentale  et  la  loi  du   moindre  effort.     G.   FERRERO. 
Rev.  Ph.,  XIX,  2,  pp.  169-182. 

No  body  enters  upon  movement  unless  movement  be  communicated 
to  it.  This  law  rules  within  the  psychical  sphere  as  within  the 
physical.  Without  sensation  there  is  no  mental  life  ;  a  position 
supported  by  the  facts  of  hypnotism  and  of  pathology.  Sensation, 
by  communicating  molecular  movement  to  the  brain,  and  overcom- 
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ing  the  mental  inertia,  renders  possible  or  augments  the  mental 
phenomena.  Hither,  too,  leads  the  law  of  association  of  ideas. 
As  a  psychic  state  is  caused  in  the  first  instance  by  the  shock  of  a 
sensation,  so  it  is  always  re-caused  by  repetition  of  that  sensation. 
When,  however,  a  mental  process  has  been  aroused,  it  follows  the 
law  of  least  effort.  Man  hates  labor,  particularly  mental  labor. 
Voluntary  attention  is  minimal  in  savages,  but  far  from  high  among 
the  civilized  ;  the  greater  portion  of  mental  life  is  directed  by 
involuntary  attention  due  to  the  chance  attraction  of  sensations,  and 
it  is  likewise  to  these,  and  their  subconsciously  formed  associations 
that  the  greater  part  of  human  progress  is  due.  Thus  civilizations 
are  built  up  bit  rjy  bit  by  trifling  alterations  of  conduct  or  of  institu- 
tions. This  law  probably  finds  its  explanation  in  the  disintegration 
of  tissue  accompanying  labor.  It  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  law 
of  maximal  effects  from  minimal  efforts.  jj  p  HOWE 

Zur  Lehre  von  den  Gesichtscmpfindungcn  welcJie  aus  successive** 

Reizen  resultiren.     K.  MARBE.     Phil.  Stud.,  IX,  pp.  284-399. 

This  is  an  investigation  of  the  relations  between  intensity  and 
time-values  necessary  for  the  fusion  of  successive  optical  stimuli. 
Observations  were  made  on  a  revolving  disc  of  black  and  white 
sectors,  whose  time  of  revolution,  width  of  sectors  (hence  duration 
of  separate  stimuli),  and  intensity  of  illumination  could  be  varied  at 
will.  Results  :  (i)  The  time  necessary  for  the  fusion  of  two 
stimuli  into  a  constant  sensation  increases  with  increase  in  the 
intensity  of  illumination.  (2)  The  difference  in  their  duration 
necessary  for  the  fusion  of  two  stimuli  increases  with  the  intensity 
of  illumination,  but  relatively  more  rapidly.  (3)  The  difference  of 
duration  of  the  two  stimuli  increases  with  an  increase  of  the 
combined  duration  of  the  two  stimuli,  and  relatively  more  rapidly. 
(3  a)  The  predominance  of  the  stronger  stimulus  is  more  favorable 
for  their  fusion  than  the  predominance  of  the  weaker.  The  experi- 
ments confirm  the  observations  of  Plateau  and  Helmholtz  that  the 
fusion  is  not  influenced  by  the  relative  breadth  of  the  black  and 
white  sectors,  provided  their  number  remains  constant. 

W.    B.    PlLLSBURY. 
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Experimented  UntersucJiung  iiber  die  Helligkeit  der  Farben. 
E.  GRUBER.  Phil.  Stud.  IX,  pp.  429-446.  [Also  published 
separately  :  Leipzig,  W.  Engelmann.] 

The  article  is  based  upon  a  series  of  comparisons  of  the  bright- 
ness-values of  colors,  made  by  the  method  of  minimal  changes.  The 
conclusions  reached  were  :  (i)  Brightness-values  of  different  colors 
or  of  one  color  and  a  gray  can  be  compared  with  nearly  as  much 
certainty  and  exactness  as  those  of  the  same  color.  (2)  Changes  in 
saturation  have  no  effect  on  the  estimation  of  brightness-values. 
This,  however,  proves  nothing  in  regard  to  a  theory  of  specific 
brightness.  It  is  not  the  effect  on  the  black-white  substance,  but 
the  brightness  effect  of  the  whole  colored  surface  that  is  estimated 
in  either  case.  A  series  of  experiments  made  in  a  dark  room,  with 
illumination  so  slight  as  to  reduce  all  colors  to  gray,  gave  an  increase 
in  the  brightness-value  of  yellow  and  red,  and  a  decrease  in  that  of 
blue  and  green.  This  supports  the  Purkinje  experiment,  but  is 
ambiguous  as  regards  the  assumption  of  specific  brightness.  It  may 
be  explained  by  a  different  relative  increase  in  the  brightness  curves 
of  colored  and  colorless  stimuli  with  increase  of  intensity.  This 
explanation  seems  probable  for  two  reasons :  (i)  Every  color- 
sensation  must  be  conceived  of  as  a  compound  of  colored  and 
colorless  elements,  which  a  priori  would  probably  not  stand  in  the 
same  relation  for  different  wave  lengths,  (ii)  It  is  well  known  that 
an  increase  in  brightness  from  a  certain  point  causes  a  relative 
decrease  in  the  specific  color-sensation  ;  i.e.,  a  relative  increase  in 
the  colorless  sensation.  (3)  A  few  experiments  on  a  color-blind 
person  directly  contradict  the  assumption  of  a  specific  brightness. 
More  experiments  are  desirable  to  confirm  this  result.  (4)  Color- 
contrast  renders  comparison  more  difficult,  but  does  not  change  the 

result  W.  B.  PILLSBURY. 


ETHICAL. 

Werttheorie   und  Ethik.     V.     C.   EHRENFELS.     V.  f.  w.   Ph. 
XVIII,  i,  pp.  77-97. 

In  conclusion  the  author  admits  that  his  theory  cannot  form  the 
basis  for  a  strictly  universal  and  unchanging  moral  law.  But  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  notion  of  an  absolute  good-in-itself  is  more 
than  an  invalid  universalizing  of  what  is  good  under  the  given  con- 
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ditions.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  fallacy  of  testing  the  worth  of 
conduct  by  conceiving  it  general.  Yet  much  conduct  is  good  just 
because  it  is  not  general  (e.g.,  asceticism).  Hence  the  assumption 
of  a  single  ideal  of  moral  character  seems  groundless.  Similarly,  it 
is  not  certain  that  a  change  in  the  relative  proportions  of  good  and 
bad  conduct  at  present  existing,  by  which  moral  conduct  was  in- 
creased and  unmoral  and  immoral  conduct  diminished,  is  at  all 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  whole.  For  the  effort  to  produce 
more  moral  conduct  might  so  impair  the  vitality  of  the  race  as  to 
result  in  an  anaemic  and  nervously  over-wrought  society  wilting 
away  from  excess  of  sympathy  and  sense  of  duty  in  a  state  of 
pessimism  and  moral  hyperaesthesia.  The  view  that  the  existing 
distribution  of  good  and  evil  is  the  best  may  be  called  moral  optimism, 
and  contrasts  with  the  moral  dogmatism  which  assumes  that  the 
greatest  imaginable  conformity  to  a  universal  moral  law  must  be 

S°od-  F.  C.  S.  S. 


Einiges  zur  Grundlegung  der  Sittenlehre.     II.     J.   PETZOLDT. 
V.  f.  w.  Ph.,  XVIII,  i,  pp.  32-76. 

The  author  sets  an  excellent  example  to  writers  of  an  elaborate 
series  of  articles  by  prefacing  his  contribution  with  a  synopsis  of 
contents.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  his  present  article  is  mainly  a 
minute  criticism  of  other  recent  writers,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
give  more  than  the  list  of  the  subjects  treated.  They  include  — 
the  subjectivist  and  the  *  empiric-critical '  standpoint  —  the  meaning 
of  the  laws  of  causation  and  of  psychophysical  parallelism — criticism 
of  Staudinger's  view  of  the  relation  between  physical  and  mental  — 
Wundt's  view  —  his  principle  of  the  growth  of  psychic  energy — his 
notion  of  psychic  causality  in  its  connection  with  the  freedom  of  the 
will  criticised  —  his  view  of  material  causality  —  the  author's  view— 
psychical  and  physical  series  —  the  import  of  cerebral  activity  and 
the  vital  series  —  Staudinger's  contradictory  states  as  members  of  a 
vital  series  of  a  higher  order  —  the  theory  of  the  vital  series,  the  law 
of  stability  and  Staudinger's  doctrine  in  their  mutual  relations  —  the 
derivation  of  Staudinger's  notion  —  his  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
consciousness  criticised  —  his  petitio  prindpii  in  his  extension  of  the 
principle  of  contradiction  —  its  practical  application — the  first  prob- 
lem of  ethics  stated.  The  conclusion  is  that  before  the  question  is 
raised — What  ought  man  to  do?  —  the  question  should  be  answered 
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— What  will  man  do  and  be  ?  What  is  the  inevitable  end  of  develop- 
ment to  which  we  are  tending  ?  This,  however,  assumes  that  the 
existence  of  such  an  inevitable  end  is  demonstrated.  F  C  S  S 


METAPHYSICAL   AND   EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 

Ueber  die  letzten  Fragcn  der  ErkenntnisstJieorie  und  dem  Gegen- 
satz  des  transcendentalen  Idealismus  und  Realismits.  I.  DR.  EDM. 
KONIG.  Z.  f.  Ph.,  103,  i,  pp.  1-64. 

The  article  is  written  in  defense  of  Transcendental  Idealism,  and 
more  especially  of  the  author's  book,  Die  Entwickelung  des  Kausal- 
problems,  against  v.  Hartmann's  criticism.  To  avoid  the  charge  of 
negative  dogmatism,  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  distinguish  between 
the  methodological  principle  of  Transcendental  Idealism,  which  regards 
cognition  as  the  fundamental  fact  to  be  investigated  and  the  doctrine 
resulting  from  it,  viz.,  that  reality  in  space  and  time  is  merely 
phenomenal.  By  the  methodological  principle  we  only  deny  the 
dogmatic  dualism  of  subject  and  object  of  knowledge,  which  would 
identify  the  objects  of  experience  with  things-in-themselves,  and 
leave  the  relation  of  the  subject  and  object  of  knowledge  quite 
undetermined.  If,  however,  the  assertion  be  added  that  the  content 
of  experience  is  merely  a  subjective  world,  it  must  seem  arbitrary  to 
deny  dogmatically  the  possibility  of  a  trans-subjective  existence. 
For  the  proof  of  the  immanence  of  perception  in  consciousness  is 
psychological,  and  implies  the  supposition  of  an  existence  that  tran- 
scends consciousness.  But  that  is  not  epistemological  immanence, 
and  does  not  affect  the  method  of  epistemology.  Yet  it  is  true  that 
Kant  and  many  Kantians  understood  immanence  in  this  psycho- 
logical way,  and  against  them  v.  Hartmann's  criticism  holds  good. 
To  avoid  subjective  idealism  on  the  one,  and  transcendental  realism 
on  the  other  side,  the  dictum  that  objects  of  experience  are  only 
appearances  must  be  interpreted  merely  as  a  protest  against  dog- 
matism, and  not  as  a  positive  doctrine.  The  true  epistemology  will 
regard  the  process  of  knowledge  as  a  whole,  and  subject  and  object 
as  its  opposite  poles,  the  antithesis  of  which  forms  a  problem  to  be 
investigated.  In  doing  this  it  will  have  to  be  conceded  that  a 
distinction  must  be  made  between  passing  existence  in  perception 
and  persistent  existence  independently  of  perception,  but  not  that 
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this  distinction  refers  to  anything  absolutely  transcendent,  for  on 
analysis  it  appears  that  what  is  originally  meant  by  the  real  is  the 
content  of  perception  as  such.  This  is  simply  a  fact,  the  description 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  'is,'  and  itself  involves  no  theory,  though 
it  is  the  basis  of  all  reflection.  But  in  this  primary  reality  the  germs 
of  the  conceptions  of  *  things '  and  of  causation  are  already  given,  and 
in  their  development  the  objective  reality  of  certain  elements  of  the 
content  of  perception  is  denied,  while,  conversely,  certain  things  and 
processes  are  regarded  as  real  which  do  not  belong  to  that  content. 
I.e.,  in  conscious  thought  not  merely  the  immediately  perceived  is 
considered  real,  but  also  everything  that  is  to  be  regarded  as  con- 
nected with  it  according  to  the  objective  laws  of  nature.  Further, 
the  objective  connections  of  perceptions  are  constantly  referred  to 
the  changes  of  a  continuous  complex,  the  psychophysical  subject, 
and  it  is  with  reference  to  this  that  the  objective  reality  is  said  to 
transcend  perception,  although  its  transcendence  is  not  absolute  and 
does  not  mean  existence  independent  of  consciousness. 

Yet  there  would  seem  to  be  transcendence  of  the  empirical  psycho- 
physical  subject,  which  combines  perceptions  by  the  apperceptive 
logical  function  in  judgment  and  so  creates  connection  for  thought, 
and  so  its  relations  with  the  transcendental  synthetic  function,  which 
creates  the  objective  connection  in  space  and  time,  must  be  more 
clearly  determined.  In  its  most  general  sense  consciousness  does 
not  necessarily  involve  the  antithesis  of  subject  and  object,  and  so 
requires  no  '  I '  as  its  centre.  It  is  impersonal  and  simple  (as,  e.g., 
in  a  reverie).  Its  unity  in  multiplicity  is  also  an  original  property 
of  Knowledge,  and  Kant's  synthetic  unity  of  apperception  as  a 
preempirical  agency  may  be  dispensed  with.  Knowledge,  therefore, 
requires  no  substrate  to  which  it  is  attached,  still  less  is  the  psycho- 
logical self  such  a  substrate.  On  the  contrary,  both  self-conscious- 
ness and  consciousness-of-objects  are  parallel  differentiations  of  the 
impersonal  consciousness. 

Still,  though  this  view  seems  to  fit  perception,  it  seems  less  natural 
in  the  case  of  thinking  and  the  logical  judgment,  which  seem  to  be 
acts  of  the  psychological  subject.  But  psychology  has  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  explaining  how  logical  universality,  the  characteristic  of 
the  concept,  is  to  arise  from  the  concrete  psychological  idea,  how 
the  logical  connection  of  conceptions  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
associative  coherence  of  ideas.  This  is  so  hopeless  that  we  seem 
driven  back  upon  the  activity  of  a  metaphysical  soul,  if  thinking  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  subjective  process,  and  we  should  have  to 
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regard  the  correspondence  between  Thinking  and  Being  as  a  case 
of  preestablished  harmony.  But  as  a  fact  we  have  no  immediate 
consciousness  that  thinking  is  a  function  of  the  self ;  it  is  only,  like 
objective  perception,  always  combined  with  definite  modifications  of 
subjective  consciousness.  Thus  there  would  be  no  logical  self-con- 
sciousness underlying  cognition,  but  merely  the  impersonal  objective 
consciousness,  in  which  the  object  which  transcends  the  empirical 
subject  may  be  immanent.  This  absolute  consciousness,  however, 
is  nothing  higher  or  transcendent  for  the  individual  self-conscious- 
ness ;  it  is  merely  the  undifferentiated  unity  of  Knowledge,  and  so 
may  in  a  sense,  be  called  'my'  consciousness.  But  what  of  the 
deceptiveness  of  both  Perception  and  Thought  ?  We  cannot  unre- 
servedly prefer  either,  for  each  can  correct  the  other.  But  if  we 
regard  them  both  as  differentiations  of  the  objective  absolute  con- 
sciousness they  may  appear  as  mutually  limiting  and  modifying  each 
other,  and  so  never  actually  given  in  perfection.  Hence  the  alleged 
transcendence  of  consciousness  by  Being  is  nothing  more  than  an 
inadequate  expression  of  the  fact  of  the  incongruity  between  the 
actually  existing  content  of  Knowledge  and  its  ideal.  When  this 
is  hypostasized  it  yields  the  transcendent  Real  of  realism.  And, 
finally,  the  objective  consciousness  to  which  epistemological  analysis 
leads  is  not  to  be  compared  to  a  dream,  because  we  can  never  get 

out  of  it:-  F.  C.  S.  S. 

Uebcr  den  Begriff  der  Erfahrungy  mit  Riicksicht  auf  Hume  und 
Kant.     ROBERT  SCHELLWIEN.     Z.  f.  Ph.,  103,  i,  pp.  122-141. 

Hume  and  Kant  agreed  that  all  cognition  begins  with  experience 
and  is  true  only  with  reference  to  it  :  but  Kant  denies  that  it  arises 
out  of  experience.  Neither,  however,  explains  what  he  means  by 
experience.  Experience  is  knowledge  which  is  forced  on  us.  But 
to  be  conscious  of  being  forced,  implies  that  we  might  not  be  forced, 
/>.,  a  freedom  whereby  alone  we  become  conscious  of  our  compul- 
sion. Direct  consciousness  of  such  freedom  we  call  Will,  and  its 
spontaneity  is  even  more  fundamental  as  knowledge  than  as  action. 
For  action  is  based  on  knowledge,  and  in  action  the  will  is  individual, 
in  knowledge  universal.  But  in  experience  we  have  a  knowing  of 
which  we  are  not  conscious  as  will,  though  the  will  must  effect  this 
knowing  also.  The  content  of  knowledge  given  in  experience  must, 
like  every  other,  be  created  by  will,  but  its  independence  of  our  will 
proves  that  it  is  created  by  the  universal  Will.  It  is  the  knowing  of 
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such  a  universal  creative  will  that  we  re-create  in  experience. 
Experience  is  immanently  will,  but  will  is  not  revealed  in  it.  Hence 
it  is  only  one  side  of  knowing  and  being.  Only  the  will  that  returns 
to  itself  out  of  its  latency  can  know  itself,  and  also  experience  ;  but 
this  knowledge  is  bound  to  experience,  as  it  is  not  creative  but 
reproductive.  Hence  Hume's  error  was  that  he  made  an  absolute 
separation  between  experience  and  reason,  whereas  in  truth  reason 
is  immanent  in  experience.  In  knowing  experience,  therefore,  reason 
does  not  add  anything  to  experience,  but  only  develops  its  latent 
activity.  E-g~>  the  connection  and  causality  of  phenomena  is 
already  contained  in  their  spatial  and  temporal  order.  The  reason, 
however,  universalizes  this  causal  connection,  without  being  able  to 
do  so  before  experience,  owing  to  its  essentially  re-creative  character. 
Kant  recognized  the  cooperation  of  the  subject  in  experience,  but 
at  the  expense  of  making  all  knowledge  subjective.  Fichte  recog- 
nized the  other  side  of  the  knowing  subject,  viz.,  that  it  is  an 
absolute  creative  self,  but  overlooked  that  its  process  in  human 
knowing  is  only  re-creative  and  so  fell  into  exaggeration.  Neverthe- 
less, in  the  recognition  of  the  absolute  side  of  our  cognizing  activity 
lies  the  sole  escape  from  the  prison-house  of  a  merely  subjective 
experience.  F  c  ^  ^ 

Sur  V  indetermination  gfometrique  de  runivers.     E.   CALINON. 
Rev.  Phil.,  XVIII,  12,  pp.  594-607. 

By  the  geometrical  indetermination  of  the  universe  the  author 
means  the  fact  that  the  spatial  relations  actually  measurable  by  us, 
being  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  the  universe,  do  not  enable  us  to 
decide  whether  they  form  part  of  a  Euclidean  or  of  a  non- Euclidean 
space.  Hence  the  Euclidean  geometry  is  not  the  necessary  and  sole 
interpretation  of  physical  and  astronomical  facts.  But  as  within 
tactile  space  rays  of  light  do  not  sensibly  differ  from  straight  lines, 
and  as  no  known  fact  is  incapable  of  being  represented  by  means  of 
Euclidean  geometry,  the  latter  has  been  extended  to  the  whole 
universe.  This  is  natural,  but  there  is  no  logical  necessity  about  it, 
and  other  methods  of  combining  and  representing  geometrical  facts 
are  conceivable.  It  results  from  this  fundamental  geometrical 
indetermination  of  the  universe  that  "space  in  itself  is  neither  finite 
nor  infinite  ;  what  alone  is  finite  or  infinite  is  only  this  or  that  par- 
ticular determinate  representation  of  that  universe,"  and  the  answer 
depends  on  whether  we  use  the  infinite  figure  of  Euclid  or  the  finite 
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figure  of  Riemann.  If  we  adopt  one  of  the  non- Euclidean  spaces, 
we  shall  have  to  re-state  our  physical  and  astronomical  laws 
in  accordance  ;  but  there  is  no  difficulty  about  doing  this,  and  no 
reason  why  in  each  case  science  should  not  utilize  the  simplest 
formula,  whether  Euclidean  or  non- Euclidean.  F  C  S  S 

L'abus  de  Vinconnaisable^  et  la  reaction  contre  la  science.  II. 
La  philosophic  de  la  contingence.  A.  FOUILLEE.  Rev.  Ph.,  XIX, 
i»  PP-  i-33- 

The  philosophy  of  contingency  has  sought  to  make  the  Unknowa- 
ble immanent,  and  to  introduce  it  into  phenomena  as  an  element  of 
indeterminism.  The  categories  of  quantity,  quality,  relation,  and 
modality,  have  no  more  application  to  an  immanent  than  to  a 
transcendent  Unknowable.  To  all  phenomena,  to  all  that  is  for  us, 
these  categories  apply.  The  partisans  of  contingence  claim  that 
determinism  does  not  apply  to  qualities  in  themselves.  Yet  quality 
is  always  relative,  and  hence  concrete,  and  never  absolute.  Hence 
determinism  applies.  When  they  seek  to  apply  contingence  to 
existence,  we  must  say  that  this  brings  it  into  relation  to  conscious- 
ness ;  when  the  noumenon  is  dead  it  may  be  unchangeable  ;  but  as 
soon  as  it  mingles  in  life  it  is  phenomenon.  Lotze  held  that  just  as 
the  creation  of  the  world  was  without  cause,  there  may  be  in  the 
history  of  the  world  new  beginnings  which  afterward  come  to  be 
governed  by  natural  laws.  This  is  pure  illusion,  as  regular  sequence 
of  results  implies  regularity  of  the  given.  We  could  never  be 
certain  of  any  particular  result,  if  at  any  time  the  Unknowable 
could  come  in  between  cause  and  effect,  and  display  itself  as  a  new 
phenomenon.  Renouvier,  in  rejecting  everything  but  phenomena, 
must,  to  admit  contingence,  make  these  absolute.  A  lawless 
phenomenon  must  be  without  relation.  When  he  says  causality 
does  not  apply  to  the  first  link  of  the  phenomenal  chain,  he  makes 
it  a  noumenon.  Yet  the  absolute  must  be  out  of  time.  If  it  is 
absolute  commencement,  it  is  contradictory  ;  if  produced  as  free 
will  in  order  of  time,  we  may  invoke  causality.  Free  will  is  a 
mystery,  since  it  passes  knowledge,  a  miracle  because  it  is  realized 
in  the  world  of  knowledge  to  suspend  the  laws  of  nature.  When 
its  defenders  contend  that  the  principle  of  contradiction  may  not 
apply  to  the  unknowable,  they  admit  that  it  may  be  illogical. 
How,  then,  can  contingence  with  its  logical  category  of  possi- 
bility apply?  The  fact  that  we  cannot  explain  mathematical  laws, 
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does  not  render  them  contingent  and  unknowable.  An  unknowable 
constantly  dislodged  from  its  position,  a  limit  to  laws,  resembles  a 
myth.  It  is  urged  that  if  causality  holds  universally,  there  is  nothing 
new.  Determinism  is  law  of  change.  It  conforms  to  fact,  to  the 
principles  of  identity,  and  sufficient  reason.  Contingence  is  contrary 
to  them,  and  may  admit  any  absurd  possibilities.  If  effect  is 
different  from  cause,  there  must  be  in  the  effect  a  determined  part 
and  an  undetermined  part.  The  basis  of  this  contingence,  then,  rests 
on  that  which  renders  necessary  the  presence  of  cause,  />.,  change. 
Liberty  becomes  spontaneous,  unreflecting  life,  without  duration, 
eluding  causality,  unstable,  indistinct,  indefinable,  and  indetermina- 
ble. The  animal  must  be  more  free  than  man.  To  place  liberty 
in  the  unknowable,  where  reason,  reflection,  and  science  have  no 
weight,  is  to  destroy  it.  As  the  only  reality  is  spontaneous  mental 
life,  thoughts  are  phenomena,  objectivation  illusion,  and  knowledge 
is  a  creation  of  illusion.  Yet  is  not  the  reflective  state  as  real  as 
the  spontaneous  ?  Knowledge  is  impossible  because  spontaneous 
consciousness  cannot  be  so  called,  and  the  object  of  reflection  is 
not  actual.  Reflect  on  nothing  and  we  shall  have  science,  especially 
if  we  are  animals  as  spontaneous  as  possible.  Yet  we  grasp  but  at 
a  dream.  This  is  the  liberty  of  the  water  which  flows  without 
knowing  itself  —  is  absolute  determination. 

The  partisans  of  contingence  think  that  if  mathematics  does  not 
explain  all,  then  the  all  eludes  science.  Yet  because  events  obey 
other  laws  than  mathematical,  are  they  lawless  ?  Psychic  action  is 
determined  by  psychic  laws  —  is  not  contingent.  The  indeterminist 
philosophy  is  a  transient  deviation  from  the  excess  of  rationalism 
which  had  ended  in  mathematical  fatalism.  The  reaction  against 
science  is  a  reaction  against  reason  and  true  morality.  Laws  bind 
the  psychic  and  moral  as  well  as  the  physical.  To  make  the 
undetermined  thing  immanent,  is  to  invalidate  the  use  of  reason  in 
its  own  domain.  M_  g_  READ; 

Hegelianism  and  its  Critics.      A.  SETH.      Mind,  9,  pp.  1-25. 

This  article  is  a  reply  to  Professor  Jones's  two  articles  in 
Mind.  (For  summary  see  this  REVIEW,  Nos.  u  and  13.)  It  is 
acknowledged  that  there  is  some  ground  in  the  author's  articles 
in  this  journal  for  Jones's  misconceptions  of  his  position.  But 
Jones  wrongly  accuses  the  author  of  giving  substantial  existence  to 
Ideas.  Again,  it  was  not  intended  to  affirm  that  Hegel  actually 
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regarded  the  world  as  constructed  out  of  abstract  thoughts,  but  that 
such  is  the  tendency  of  his  system.  Jones  seems  to  regard  ideas 
merely  as  effects  of  reality.  He  overlooks  the  question  of  the 
adequacy  of  ideas  to  reality.  In  so  doing,  he  abstracts  from  the 
knowledge-aspect  of  ideas,  and  treats  them  materialistically  as  purely 
objective  phenomena.  Jones  really  intends  to  say  that  since  knowl- 
edge is  a  product  of  reality,  it  is  presumably  adequate  to  reality. 
But  to  say  this  does  not  imply  that  knowledge  is  reality.  It  is  a 
misinterpretation  to  say  that  the  author  starts  from  purely  sub- 
jective data.  He  admits  that  from  this  starting  point  no  leap  to 
reality  is  possible.  A  relation  of  knowledge  and  reality  being  pre- 
supposed, the  epistemologist  investigates  the  conditions  of  knowl- 
edge. The  author's  own  purpose  was  to  confute  subjectivism  and 
relativism,  e.g.,  by  showing  that  the  subjectivity  of  knowledge  is 
unavoidable,  and  furnishes  no  argument  against  its  validity.  In 
every  case  we  know  an  object  different  from  the  subject.  The 
presence  of  reality  depends  on  immediated  assurance.  Finally,  only 
as  an  attempt  to  show  the  validity  of  knowledge  in  general  is 
epistemology  impossible.  j  A  LEIGHTON> 

Reflections   suggested  by  Psycho-physical  Materialism.     S.   S. 
LAURIE.     Mind,  IX,  pp.  56-76. 

Consciousness  as  such  leads  to  another  consciousness,  and  so 
cannot  be  explained  in  an  exclusively  mechanical  way.  An  atom  is 
mind-matter,  —  a  kind  of  monad.  If  matter  as  such  could  feel  or 
think,  then  matter  would  be  mind  under  the  form  of  space  and 
motion.  Mind  is  the  dominant  element  ab  initio,  and  is  both 
implied  throughout  the  matter  process,  and  forms  its  terminus. 
Matter,  again,  as  essential  to  the  whole  process,  has,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  negation  of  mind,  a  certain  independence,  and  reacts  on 
mind.  The  resultant  states  of  consciousnesses  are  materialized 
in  the  cerebellum,  and  so  also  matter  is  mentalized.  The 
cerebellum,  as  materialized  mind  or  mentalized  matter,  is  auto- 
matic. Further,  ab  initio  the  matter-moment  as  such  can  affect  the 
tone  and  energy  of  consciousness,  but  not  'consciousness.'  The 
causal  category  applied  to  the  two  moments  dismisses  the  temporal 
priority  of  sense-experience  as  of  no  account,  and  affirms  the  mind- 
moment  as  ground,  beginning,  and  end  of  the  whole  process  involved 
in  the  fact  consciousness.  The  intertexture  of  mind  and  brain 
remains  a  problem.  A  LEIGHTON. 
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HISTORICAL. 

Pierre  Jurien  (Peter  Juraus,  /6J/-/7/J)   als   StaatspJiilosoph. 
A.  BAUR.     Phil.  Mon.,  XXIX,  7  u.  8,  pp.  385-412. 

The  publication  of  Rebelliau's  work,  Bossuet  Historien  du  Pro- 
testantisme  (Paris,  1891),  has  called  attention  to  the  famous  con- 
troversy between  Bossuet  and  Pierre  Jurien,  as  to  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  state,  in  the  course  of  which  Jurien,  before  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  developed  a  theory  of  the  state  which 
anticipated  in  important  respects  the  views  of  Rousseau.  Jurien 
formulated  his  theory  in  the  light  of,  and  as  a  justification  of,  the 
landing  of  William  of  Orange  in  England  and  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  while  the  absolutism  of  Louis  XIV  of  France  served  as  the 
historical  ground  for  the  theory  of  Bossuet.  The  latter  championed 
the  unlimited  power  of  the  king,  with  the  principle,  '  I'e'tat  c'est  moi,' 
the  former  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  with  the  principle,  'publica 
salus  suprema  lex.'  While  Jurien's  place  in  the  religious  history  of 
Europe  has  received  abundant  recognition,  his  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  philosophy  of  the  state  have  been  quite  overlooked  by 
the  historians  of  thought.  The  article  gives  a  summary  of  Jurien's 
political  principles  as  expounded  by  him  in  the  Lettres  Pastorales 
(Nos.  1 6,  17,  1 8,  and  21),  and  closes  with  a  brief  review  of  Bossuet's 

criticisms'  F.  C.  FRENCH. 

Lotze's   Doctrine  of  Thought.     HENRY   JONES.     New  World, 
No.  9.     pp.  1-23. 

Though  to  Lotze  more  than  to  any  other  philosopher  it  was  given 
to  stem  the  tide  of  idealism,  he  opposed  it  not  from  aversion  to  its 
doctrines,  but  because  he  would  not  be  hampered  by  its  system. 
In  this  his  theory  differs  from  that  of  Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann, 
although  further  differences  are  also  found  in  the  fact  that,  instead 
of  establishing  a  constructive  system,  it  culminates  in  an  attempt  to 
establish  popular  religious  and  ethical  convictions,  purifying  them 
only  of  grosser  contradictions.  But  it  is  the  function  of  an  orthodox 
philosopher  not  to  invent  nor  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill.  This  is  Lotze's 
defect,  for,  opposed  as  he  was  to  a  system,  his  philosophy  took  the 
form  of  a  defense  of  perception  against  reflection.  He  appeals  from 
systems  of  philosophy  to  experience  on  the  ground  that  reality  is 
broader  than  thought,  forgetting  that  the  facts  of  experience  must 
be  regarded  as  problems,  not  as  truths  already  known  and  certain. 
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The  fundamental  failure  of  idealism  lay  in  its  want  of  a  principle 
of  reality.  To  Hegel,  as  Lotze  assumes,  thought  was  equivalent 
to  things.  But  here  he  was  at  fault,  for  under  no  circumstances 
can  the  knowledge  of  the  world  be  identified  with  the  world  ;  nor, 
correctly  interpreted,  was  this  the  theory  of  Hegel.  But  Lotze's 
criticism  is  fruitful  in  that  it  led  to  a  differentiation  in  the  use  of 
the  term  thought  to  accord  with  the  modern  opposition  of  episte- 
mology  and  metaphysics  ;  the  former  of  which  regards  it  as  a  sub- 
jective function  whose  product  and  relation  to  reality  it  must  explain; 
the  latter  as  objective,  as  an  existential  principle  manifesting  itself 
in  man's  intelligent  activities,  and,  less  completely,  in  external 
objects.  Assuming  that  idealism  uses  the  term  in  the  first  sense, 
Lotze  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  its  weakness.  We  do  not,  he 
holds,  think  the  essential  meaning  of  all  being  and  action,  we 
experience  it.  This,  then,  is  the  real  point  at  issue  between  Lotze 
and  idealism,  for  Lotze  attempts  to  prove  that  thought  is  this  formal 
faculty,  and  holds  that  since  thought  is  active  and  synthetic,  there 
must  be  something  more  fundamental  still,  viz.,  perceptions.  But 
his  objections  against  thought  as  fundamental  apply  equally  well 
to  perceptions.  If  external  objects  and  their  external  relations 
are  there,  whether  we  think  them  or  not,  they  are  also  present, 
whether  we  perceive  or  feel  them  or  not.  But  by  making  his  theory 
lean  on  the  given,  and  bringing  in  objects  of  morality  and  religion 
as  data  of  experience  analogous  to  the  data  of  sense,  he  hands  over 
to  any  datum  the  right  to  demand  that  thought  shall  find  a  place 
for  it  in  his  system,  and  philosophy  is  set  at  naught,  since  reason, 
if  its  function  is  merely  to  discriminate  and  to  arrange,  cannot  reject 
any  data  whatever.  From  this  it  is  only  a  step  to  the  position  of 
Ritschl,  Kaftan,  Hermann,  and  Kierkegaard,  who  .make  thought 
nugatory  in  matters  of  morality  and  religion.  Lotze's  attempt  to 
discriminate  the  thinking  process  from  reality  fails,  and  had  he 
succeeded  in  making  thought  purely  subjective,  perception,  itself 
dependent  on  thought,  would  also  have  been  involved  in  the  ruin. 
But  again,  if  thought  be  subjective,  the  result  is  skepticism  ;  if 
objective,  idealism.  Lotze,  to  avoid  the  latter,  makes  both  the 
original  material  and  its  finished  product  objective,  while  by  making 
the  laws  and  processes  subjective,  he  avoids  idealism.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  a  dualism  of  reality  and  our  conscious  experience,  he 
splits  experience  itself  into  two  parts,  one  real,  the  other  ideal  — 
his  philosophy  thus  falling  into  two  hopelessly  irreconcilable  portions. 

ALBERT  HEPPERT. 
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Etat  mental  des  hysteriques :  Ics  stigmates  mentaux.  Par  PIERRE 
JANET.  Preface  de  M.  le  professeur  Charcot.  Avec  7  figures  dans  le 
texte.  Paris,  Rueff  et  Cie.  [1893]. — pp.  ii,  236. 

Whatever  M.  Pierre  Janet  writes  is  worth  reading,  —  whether  it  be 
prefaced  by  Professor  Charcot  or  not.  The  present  work  is  the  first  half 
of  a  treatise  upon  hysteria,  considered  as  a  mental  disease.  Hysteric 
symptoms  are  classified  {Introduction)  as  mental  stigmata  (essential,  per- 
manent, indifferent),  and  mental  accidents  (transitory,  painful).  The 
former  are  treated  of  in  five  chapters. 

(i)  Anaesthesia:  its  classification  and  general  character;  the  problem 
presented  by  it ;  proposed  interpretation  ;  experimental  and  clinical  verifi- 
cation of  this  ;  certain  particular  cases.  Anaesthesia  consists  in  "  a  very 
strong  and  permanent  distraction,  which  renders  the  patient  incapable  of 
connecting  certain  sensations  with  his  personality  ;  it  is  a  contraction  of 
the  field  of  consciousness."  (2)  Amnesia:  difficulties  of  treatment  of  the 
subject ;  classification  and  description  ;  analysis  of  the  psychological 
characteristics  of  the  phenomena  ;  proposed  interpretation  ;  certain  particu- 
lar forms.  There  is  "  an  absence  of  any  real  synthesis  of  the  psychological 
elements,  and  a  consequent  greater  or  less  impossibility  of  the  assimilation 
of  recollections  to  the  personality."  (3)  Aboulia:  meaning  of  the  term; 
classification  and  description  ;  psychological  analysis  and  interpretation  ; 
consequences  of  aboulia.  Its  principal  characteristics  are  the  retention  of 
acts  of  long  standing  and  of  '  sub-conscious '  acts,  the  loss  of  new  actions, 
and  the  loss  of  personal  perception  of  action.  There  is  a  narrowing  of  the 
conscious  field  of  action.  (4)  Motor  disturbances  :  weakness  of  voluntary 
movement ;  Lasegue's  syndromus  (a  group  of  motor  disturbances  evinced 
in  a  totally  anaesthetic  limb  when  the  sight  of  it  is  precluded),  —  phenomena 
of  synkinesis  (raising  of  both  arms  when  one  is  named),  allokinesis  (raising 
of  the  right  when  the  left  is  named,  and  vice  versa),  heterokinesis  (flexion 
for  extension,  and  vice  versa)  ;  partial  catalepsies  ;  diathesis  of  contraction 
(Charcot),  —  explanation  in  terms  of  psychological  dissociation.  (5)  Modi- 
fications of  character :  of  intelligence  and  activity  ;  of  emotion  ;  certain 
particular  dispositions.  In  this  chapter  are  contained  sound  remarks  upon 
the  sexual  feelings,  whose  analysis  is  regrettably  shirked  by  most  psycho- 
logical text-books.  There  is  an  interesting  comparison  of  hysteria  (under 
its  psychological  aspect)  with  criminal  (Lombroso),  imbecile  (Sollier),  and 
infant  psychology.  The  character  is,  in  each  case,  mobile  and  contradic- 
tory. The  author  applies  his  own  explanation  of  lack  of  general  mental 
synthesis. 
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In  reading  the  book,  one  cannot  but  be  reminded  of  Kiilpe's  recent 
remark  :  "It  may  be  said  of  all  such  mental  states,  that  they  rather 
present  to  us  problems  that  call  for  explanation,  than  contribute  to  our 
knowledge  of  general  [i.e.,  normal]  psychology  "  (Grundriss,  p.  1 7).  That 
it  is  normal  which  aids  abnormal  psychology  ;  and  that  the  latter,  if  aided 
at  all  by  the  former,  is  assisted  in  a  very  much  smaller  degree,  seem  to  be 
propositions  of  such  obvious  truth  that  they  should  be  more  universally 
recognized.  M.  Janet  is  frank  in  his  own  admissions  :  cf.  pp.  79,  80 
(amnesia),  213,  214  (emotion).  It  is  strange  that  he  says  nothing  of 
aboulia  under  this  head.  Until  normal  psychologists  are  at  one  in  a 
theory  of  conation,  an  analytical  diagnosis  of  aboulia  appears  impossible. 

In  the  meantime  the  reader  must  be  cautioned  against  ascribing  rigidity 
or  finality  to  such  technical  terms  as  abound  in  this  book.  They  are  only 
convenient  rubrics  for  embracing  groups  of  phenomena  which  present 
similar  external  characteristics,  but  the  exact  analysis  of  which  cannot  be 
at  present  looked  for.  That  this  is  true  is  in  part  indicated  by  the  author's 
strict  adherence  to  the  particular  and  concrete  :  though  in  part,  no  doubt, 
such  adherence  is  only  indicative  of  the  line  of  his  own  least  mental 
resistance.  E.  B.  T. 


Zur  Analyse  des  Apperceptionsbegriffes,  eine  historisch-kritische   Unter- 
suchung.     Von  J.  KODIS.     Berlin,  Calvary  &  Co.,  1893. — pp.  202. 

This  essay  falls  into  two  parts:  (i)  a  historical  investigation  of  the 
concept  of  apperception,  and  (2)  an  investigation  of  the  mental  phenomena 
covered  by  the  term  in  the  light  of  Avenarius'  Kritik  der  reinen  Erfahrung. 
The  first  occupies  150  pages  of  the  whole  200. 

The  historical  discussion  deals  with  Descartes  (10  pp.),  Leibniz  (16  pp.), 
Wolf  (6  pp.),  Kant  (10  pp.),  Herbart  (26  pp.),  Steinthal  (22  pp.),  Lazarus 
(8  pp.),  Wundt  (41  pp.),  and  Avenarius  (6  pp.).  This  part  of  the  author's 
work  is  distinctly  well  done.  Not  every  detail  is  given  of  the  various  views 
noticed,  but  the  treatment  is  clear,  and  first-hand  references  full.  It  is 
curious  that  among  the  critical  papers  cited  that  of  Kiilpe  does  not 
appear. 

The  second  section  of  the  monograph  is  hardly  so  successful.  For  one 
thing,  it  is  far  too  brief.  Avenarius'  terminology  is  difficult  at  best,  and 
the  brevity  of  this  exposition  leaves  it  well-nigh  unintelligible  to  the  reader 
unacquainted  with  the  Kritik.  Secondly,  the  chapters  contain  far  more  of 
assertion,  and  of  indication  of  possibilities,  than  of  argument  and  reference 
to  facts.  We  have  (i)  a  statement  of  the  standpoint  and  method  of  the 
Kritik.  Here  it  is  pointed  out  that  Avenarius'  derivation  of  the  uniformity 
of  his  psychical  values  ("  menschliche  Aussageninhalte  ")  does  away  with 
Wundt's  notion  of  mental  causality,  and  modifies  the  Herbartian  view  of 
the  fundamental  knowledge-process  (pp.  163,  164).  Then  follows  (2)  a 
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chapter  dealing  with  appetition1  ("  appetitives  Verhalten").  Here  Ave- 
narius,  in  his  doctrine  of  will,  is  the  polar  opposite  of  Leibniz  and  Wundt. 
On  the  particular  matter  of  attention,  the  author  notices  an  approximation 
of  the  two  directions  in  the  second  edition  of  Wundt's  Vorlesungen  :  this 
now  appears  also  in  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Phys.  Psych.  But  it  must 
not  be  pressed  to  a  divergence  in  principle  from  earlier  views  (pp.  165-7  ; 
177,  8  ;  1 80,  i).  The  following  three  chapters  treat  of  apperception  (3) 
as  a  process  which  changes  obscure  ideas  into  clear  (Leibniz,  Steinthal, 
Wundt :  cf.  p.  1 86)  ;  (4)  as  a  movement  of  two  ideational  masses  towards 
one  another  for  the  production  of  knowledge  (Herbart)  ;  (5)  as  reflexive 
knowledge  (Leibniz,  Wolf,  Kant). 

"  I  conclude,"  says  the  writer  (p.  202),  "  that  with  a  mechanical  view  of 
biological  phenomena  and  the  assumption  of  a  dependency  of  psychical 
values  upon  them,  the  mechanical  view  of  the  « psyche '  not  only  becomes 
possible,  but  proves  to  be  the  necessary  and  only  consequent  hypothesis." 
Of  course,  '  mechanical '  has  here  a  special,  technical  sense.  Our  verdict, 
on  the  evidence,  must  be  '  not  proven.'  Perhaps  Herr  Kodis  will  one  day 
return  to  the  same  topic  at  greater  length  :  he  has  in  eminent  degree  the 
gift  of  clear  exposition.  E.  B.  T. 


The  Psychology  of  Childhood.      By  F.  TRACY.      With  Introduction  by 
G.  STANLEY  HALL.     Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1893.  —  pp.  94. 

"  The  author,"  says  President  Hall,  "  has  here  undertaken  to  present  as 
concisely,  yet  as  completely  as  possible,  the  results  of  the  systematic  study 
of  children  up  to  date.  .  .  .  This  work  .  .  .  has  been  done  with  .  .  . 
thoroughness.  .  .  .  This  dissertation  is  far  more  than  a  compilation.  It 
brings  important  additions  to  our  knowledge  upon  some  of  the  most 
important  topics.  This  is,  perhaps,  most  important  in  the  case  of  the 
chapter  on  language,  almost  a  monograph  in  itself,  and  which  will  interest 
philologists  as  well  as  psychologists  and  teachers."  The  work  falls  into 
the  following  sections:  (i)  Preliminary;  (2)  Sensation  (sight,  hearing, 
touch,  taste,  smell,  temperature,  organic  sensations,  muscular  feelings)  ; 
(3)  Emotion  (fear,  anger,  surprise-astonishment-curiosity,  aesthetic  feel- 
ings, love-sympathy-jealousy)  ;  (4)  Intellect  (perception,  memory,  associa- 
tion, imagination,  the  discursive  processes,  idea  of  self)  ;  (5)  Volition 
(impulsive  movements,  reflex  movements,  instinctive  movements,  ideational 
movements)  ;  (6)  Language  of  Childhood,  reprinted  from  the  Am.  Journal 
of  Psych:,  VI.  i  (heredity  vs.  education  in  language,  the  physiological 
development,  phonetic  and  psychic  development).  Review  is  superfluous. 

E.  B.  T. 

1  If  Avenarius  knew  nothing  of  Bastian  (p.  179),  Herr  Kodis  seems  to  know 
him  only  in  the  French  of  the  Rev.  Phil.,  and  therefore  to  have  overlooked  the 
criticisms  of  his  article  which  have  appeared  in  Brain. 
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Psychological  Laboratory  of  Harvard  University.     Cambridge,  Mass., 
1893.  — pp.  34. 

This  little  pamphlet  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  by  psychologists, 
and  exceedingly  instructive  by  the  general  public.  It  contains  a  brief 
preface,  by  Professor  Miinsterberg ;  eight  photographs  of  the  Harvard 
laboratory  ;  and  lists  of  psychological  apparatus,  of  the  Harvard  researches, 
1892-3,  of  manufacturers'  addresses,  and  of  literary  references. 

E.  B.  T. 


Ueber   die   Bedeutung  des    Genies    in   der    Geschichte.     By  SIGMUND 
SCHILDER.     Leipzig,  Verlag  von  Duncker  £  Humblot,  1894.  —  pp.  37. 

In  this  monograph,  the  controversy  between  the  advocates  of  historical 
necessity  and  the  believers  in  the  independence  and  originality  of  genius  is 
treated  in  a  way  that  certainly  makes  the  problem  clearer,  but  accomplishes 
little  or  nothing  beyond  this.  Historical  necessity,  the  writer  holds,  can 
mean  only  that  historical  phenomena  are  subject  to  the  law  of  universal 
causation,  which,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  merely  formal,  and  never 
reaches  the  inner  reality  of  things  and  events.  Failure  carefully  to  dis- 
tinguish '  form '  and  '  Wesen,'  apparent  in  the  positions  of  both  the  party 
for  genius  and  the  party  for  necessity,  explains  the  controversy  [to  a 
Kantian].  History,  as  formal,  is  mere  statistics  ;  as  having  regard  to  inner 
reality,  it  is  sociology  and  psychology.  Genius,  specially  interesting  to 
psychology  and  physiology,  and  having  nothing  to  do  directly  with  the 
social  development,  should  not  be  drawn  into  formal  history ;  it  should  be 
judged  in  and  for  itself,  "nach  seinem  Wesen,  seiner  aus  der  eigenen 
Natur  hervorgehenden  Wirkungsart."  But  the  author  says  also  that  "only 
in  a  limited  degree  is  genius  dependent  on  the  current  of  historical  events." 
Genius  is  sprung  from  nature,  "  ein  naturgewachsener  Faktor  " ;  but  talent, 
very  different  from  genius,  is  historically  developed.  Talent  serves  as  a 
sort  of  schema,  through  which  historical  form  gets  reality  or  content,  or 
genius  is  brought  into  historical  relations.  Talent,  as  historically  developed, 
uses  or  directs  genius,  as  "  naturgewachsen "  and  so  not  in  touch  with 
events  and  institutions.  Genius  is  masculine  ;  talent  is  feminine.  At  least, 
the  author  says  that  the  genius  of  women  is  rather  talent  than  genius  ;  that, 
when  women  have  real  genius,  they  show  "  einen  gewissen  unweiblichen  Zug, 
etwas  androgynenhaftes."  So  with  a  stroke  he  transforms  his  monograph 
into  a  romance — now  as  between  'Wesen'  and  'form,'  now  as  between 
nature  and  history,  and  now  as  between  genius  and  talent !  It  is  a  romance, 
however,  that  needs  a  sequel.  The  difficulties  are  not  overcome,  so  long 
as  there  is  seen  to  be  an  essential  difference  between  what  is  historically 
developed  and  what  is  sprung  directly  from  nature,  or  so  long  as  that 
question-begging  phrase  "  nur  in  beschranktem  Masse  "  is  applied  to  the 
dependence  of  genius  on  the  course  of  history.  A.  H.  LLOYD. 
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System  der  Ethik  mit  einem  Umriss  der  Staats  und  Geselischaftslehre. 
Von  FRIEDRICH  PAULSEN,  Professor  an  der  Universitat  Berlin.  Dritte 
verbesserte  und  vermehrte  Auflage.  Berlin,  Verlag  von  Wilhelm  Hertz, 
1894.  Erster  Band,  pp.  xiv,  429  ;  zweiter  Band,  pp.  v,  576. 

This  is  the  third  time  within  the  space  of  a  very  few  years  that  Professor 
Paulsen  (recently  promoted  to  a  professorship  in  ordinary  at  the  University 
of  Berlin)  has  published  his  System  der  Ethik.  The  book  has  been 
exceptionally  well  received  in  Germany,  and  richly  deserves  its  pronounced 
success.  It  was  not  written  for  the  professional  philosopher,  as  the  author 
frankly  acknowledges,  but  is  meant  for  such  as  are  seeking  for  a  teacher, 
a  guide,  who  may  help  them  in  their  reflections  on  ethical  subjects.  This 
fact  must  not  be  overlooked  by  the  critic  who  is  constantly  on  the  watch 
for  original  research  work.  Professor  Paulsen  has  set  before  himself  an 
aim  which  he  ably  realizes  —  and  that  is  enough.  There  is  a  lamentable 
dearth  of  readable  books  like  his  in  German  philosophical  literature,  and 
the  popularity  of  the  Ethik  proves  both  its  need  and  its  excellence.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  read  it ;  it  is  so  clear,  so  sensible,  so  practical,  so  closely 
in  touch  with  the  problems  of  the  day  !  We  miss  in  it  the  wearisome  and 
comprehensive  detail-work  so  common  to  German  productions  ;  we  miss  in 
it  also  the  ponderous,  involved  sentences  which  make  many  German  volumes 
such  sore  trials  to  the  lover  of  philosophy.  Professor  Paulsen  evidently 
believes  that  there  may  be  philosophical  thinking  without  forced  breathing. 
Of  course,  abstruse  thoughts  cannot  be  presented  in  so  simple  and  easy 
a  form  that  'he  who  runs  may  read.'  The  more  profound  the  subject- 
matter,  the  more  difficult  will  it  be  to1  make  the  same  intelligible.  Still, 
no  one  will  deny  that  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  manner  of 
presentation,  and  that  many  of  the  obstacles  which  meet  the  student  of 
German  philosophy  are  often  due  to  the  inability  or  disinclination  of  authors 
to  set  forth  their  notions  clearly.  The  Germans  are  aware  of  this  fault, 
and  are  striving  to  reform  it ;  some  of  the  more  recent  writers  —  among 
them  Professor  Paulsen  —  have  reformed  it  altogether. 

No  essential  changes  have  been  made  in  this  third  edition.  The  An- 
schauungsiueise  remains  identical  with  that  of  its  predecessors.  The  system 
is  teleological ;  it  rejects  both  hedonistic  utilitarianism  and  intuitional 
formalism.  It  is  not  the  pleasurable  sensation  which  characterizes  the 
moral  fact,  but  the  objective  life-content  whose  concomitant  is  pleasure, 
pleasure  being  the  form  in  which  the  subject  immediately  becomes  aware 
of  the  moral  fact  and  its  worth.  Nor  are  moral  laws  immutable  a  priori 
rules  ;  they  are  developed  in  conformity  with  the  historical  conditions  of 
life  ;  they  exist  because  they  subserve  useful  ends.  Moral  laws  exist  for 
the  sake  of  life,  life,  not  for  the  moral  laws. 

The  book  has,  however,  been  considerably  revised  and  enlarged.  This 
is  true  of  the  Introduction,  in  which  the  nature  and  aims  of  Ethics  are 
discussed;  also  of  Book  II,  which  considers  the  fundamental  concepts  of 
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the  science  ;  finally,  also  of  the  third  chapter  of  Book  IV,  whose  subject 
is  Socialism  and  Social  Reform.  Owing  to  the  increase  which  has  been 
made  in  the  bulk  of  the  work,  it  now  appears  in  two  volumes. 

FRANK  THILLY. 

Some  Applications  of  Logical  and  Psychological  Principles  to  Grammar. 
Presented  to  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  as  a  thesis  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  by  PETER  MAGNUS  MAGNUSSON, 
A.B.,  1893,  Minneapolis.  —  pp.  125. 

All  thought  is  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  temporal  and  spatial  symbols. 
The  word  is  not  the  sign  of  the  thought  directly,  but  of  the  symbol  of  the 
thought.  And  since  the  word  stands  for  a  temporal  and  spatial  presenta- 
tion, the  laws  of  time  and  space  determine  the  principles  of  grammar.  The 
inclusiveness  of  time  and  the  exclusiveness  of  space  determine  the  parts  of 
speech  and  their  properties.  What  is  commonly  known  as  predication  is 
analyzed  into  two  entirely  distinct  acts  of  the  mind,  here  called  predication 
and  assertion.  The  verb  to  be  is  never  a  mere  copula  but  asserts  always 
the  event  of  existence.  Consequently  the  adjective  or  noun  in  the  predicate 
is  always  a  subordinate  element,  a  determination.  Only  two  tenses  are 
recognized  in  the  English  language,  the  present  and  the  past.  The  parti- 
ciple after  have  is  disposed  of  as  the  direct  object  of  have  and  the  participle 
after  to  be  in  the  passive  is  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner  as  the  adjective 
in  a  similar  position.  Participles  and  infinitives  are  classed  together  as  a 
separate  part  of  speech.  They  involve  "double  symbolism,"  since  the 
presentation  a  participial  denotes  must  be  thought  of  both  as  an  event  and 
a  thing,  or  both  as  an  event  and  a  quality.  The  value  of  historical  philology 
is  not  minimized,  but  it  is  claimed  that  the  history  of  development  is  no 
substitute  for  the  analysis  of  the  logical  and  psychological  foundations  of 
grammar.  AUTHOR. 

The  Monism  of  Man  or  the  Unity  of  the  Divine  and  the  Human.  By 
DAVID  ALLYN  GORTON,  M.D.  G.  P.  Putnams,  New  York,  1893.— 
pp.  xxxi,  297. 

This  book  consists  of  essays  the  author  published  as  editor  of  the 
National  Quarterly  Review'  It  is  not  at  first  sight  quite  easy  to  see 
why  they  should  have  been  republished,  or  have  received  the  title  they 
bear.  Upon  consideration,  however,  the  answer  to  the  second  question 
must,  it  seems,  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  author  rejects  the  old  dualism 
of  matter  and  spirit  (cf.,  however,  p.  xxxi),  and  believes  in  the  unity  of 
body  and  mind,  which  he  expounds  at  great  length  and  with  a  wealth  of 
illustrations  drawn  from  his  professional  knowledge,  but  with  considerable 
indistinctness  and  somewhat  dubious  consistency.  For  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  say  what  exactly  he  understands  by  this  unity.  The  only  thing 
that  seems  clear  is  that  he  does  not  hold  the  '  double-aspect '  theory  of  a 
psychophysical  parallelism,  which  is  becoming  so  popular  on  account  of  its 
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supposed  freedom  from  metaphysical  implications.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
finds  expressions  sanctioning  almost  every  other  metaphysical  view.  Some- 
times the  author  talks  like  an  ordinary  materialist,  as  when  he  derives 
Calvin's  doctrines  from  the  state  of  his  liver.  At  other  times  he  seems  to 
assert  an  inherent  spirituality  in  matter,  which  may  be  called  hylozoistic 
and  might  even  lead  to  monadism  in  an  author  who  will  not  dogmatically 
deny  the  possibility  of  immortality.  On  rare  occasions  there  is- an  approach 
to  the  view  of  metaphysical  monism,  viz.,  that  all  finite  actions  are  modes 
of  the  Infinite.  Nor  does  it  seem  important  to  decide  which  is  the  author's 
favorite  view,  until  he  is  more  conscious  of  his  metaphysics  and  able  to 
formulate  his  views  in  precise  language  and  to  abide  by  his  formula. 
When  he  does  this,  he  will  doubtless  be  able  also  to  make  room  in  his 
theory  for  his  empirical  (though  doubtless  true)  medical  observation  that 
the  influence  of  the  mind,  strongly  purposed,  on  the  feebler  organism  of 
another  is  a  great  factor  in  the  curative  art  (p.  156).  At  present  the 
efficacy  it  seems  to  attribute  to  the  mind  contrasts  curiously  with  the 
materialism  of  his  other  utterances,  and  with  the  peculiar  relation  between 
the  physical  and  the  divine  implied  in  the  view  that  Beecher's  fine  physique 
made  him  a  truer  vehicle  for  divine  inspiration  (p.  190)  and  led  to  the 
possibility  of  conceiving  his  "highly  oxydized  blood  setting  the  cerebral 
cells  all  aglow  with  celestial  flame." 

As  to  the  first  question  —  Why  was  this  book  produced  ?  —  an  answer  is 
perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  author's  naive  question  (p.  251)  —  "If  the  flesh 
of  lions  made  a  Hercules,  why  should  not  a  diet  of  philosophy  produce 
philosophers  ?  "  To  which  the  answer  is  :  no  doubt  Hercules  became  a  great 
lion  by  devouring  his  rivals,  but  then  he  had  a  Herculean  digestion,  and,  even 
were  the  parallel  exact,  it  would  hardly  follow  that  the  products  of  a  philo- 
sophic diet  would  be  of  a  pleasing  or  valuable  character.  F.  C.  S.  S. 

Der  Materialismus,  eine  Verirrung  des  menschlichen  Geistes,  widerlegt 
durch  eine  zcitgemasse  Weltanschauung.  Von  DR.  EUGEN  DREHER. 
Berlin,  S.  Gerstmann,  1892.  —  pp.  vii,  83. 

A  semi-popular  pamphlet  which  will  probably  be  not  without  use  in  deal- 
ing with  the  cruder  forms  of  materialism,  although  the  author  is  too  prone 
to  think  that  when  he  has  destructively  criticised  the  formulation  of  the 
doctrines  he  opposes,  he  has  overcome  also  the  spirit  which  generated  them. 
His  arguments  are  the  familiar  ones,  well  known  to  students  of  philosophy. 
Constructively,  he  contends  for  a  dualistic  recognition  of  both  matter  and 
spirit,  and  for  the  three  Kantian  "postulates."  With  regard  to  the  soul,  he 
differs  from  Kant  in  asserting  its  complete  substantiality,  and  holds  that 
many  psychical  processes,  e.g.,  the  « inferences '  in  perception,  dreams,  etc., 
compel  us  to  admit  the  existence  of  "  unconscious "  elements  in  it,  i.e., 
unconscious  for  the  conscious  self.  This  '  unconscious '  is  evidently  iden- 
tical with  the  '  subliminal '  of  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers  and  the  « psychical 
researchers.'  F.  C.  S.  S. 
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Die  Lehre  dcs  Aristoteles  uber  das  Wirken  Gottcs.  Von  DR.  KONRAD 
ELSER.  Miinster  i.  W.,  Aschendorff,  1893.  —  pp.  viii,  228. 

This  book  is  an  expanded  Ph.D.  thesis,  and  concerned  mainly  with  the 
opposed  interpretations  of  the  Aristotelian  '  theology '  typified  by  Zeller 
and  Brentano.  After  a  careful,  not  to  say  excessive,  examination  of  every 
passage  that  has  been  adduced  for  either  view,  the  author  inclines,  though 
not  perhaps  as  decidedly  as  the  case  would  warrant,  to  Zeller's  interpreta- 
tion. The  work  contains  nothing  new,  but  will  be  found  of  service  by 
reason  of  its  full  references  to  ancient,  and  especially  scholastic,  commen- 
tators of  Aristotle.  It  is  well  printed  and  contrasts  favorably  with  most 
German  work  by  its  lucidity  of  style  and  arrangement.  "  But  the  author  can- 
not always  be  acquitted  on  the  charge  of  pedantry  as,  e.g.>  (p.  138),  where  he 
will  not  allow  Aristotle  to  quote  Homer  without  supposing  that  the  latter's 
expression  must  be  regarded  as  decisive  of  the  former's  metaphysical  views. 
And,  as  hinted  above,  the  author's  learning  does  not  bring  out  anything 
important  or  calculated  to  shake  one's  belief  in  the  sufficiency  of  Zeller's 
work.  F.  C.  S.  S. 

Makrokosmos,  Grundideen  zur  Schopfungsgeschichte  und  zu  einer  har- 
monischen  Weltanschauung.  Versuch  einer  Systematik  des  Koperni- 
kanismus  von  OTTO  ZIEMSSEN.  Gotha,  E.  F.  Thienemann,  1893. — 
pp.  xvi,  127. 

This  little  book  is  intended  as  a  catechism  for  a  cosmic,  as  contrasted  with 
a  geocentric,  view  of  the  world,  which  is  to  combine  the  results  of  modern 
science  with  the  ideal  consequences  which  the  author  thinks  it  indispensable 
to  infer.  Its  general  philosophic  basis  is  approximately  that  of  Lotze's 
philosophy,  the  difficulties  of  which  do  not  appear  to  advantage  by  being 
brought  together  into  the  same  or  successive  paragraphs.  It  does  not,  e.g., 
seem  easy  to  combine  a  belief  in  creation  with  the  eternity  of  the  uni- 
verse, nor  correct  to  say  that  '  in  the  beginning  was  evolution,'  if  one  means 
that  evolution  has  neither  beginning  nor  end,  nor  feasible  to  maintain  a 
teleological  view  after  explaining  that  there  is  no  absolute  end  (§  n),  and 
that  relative  ends  neither  are,  nor  can  be,  reached.  But  the  book  will 
doubtless  afford  edification  to  the  public  to  which  it  appeals. 

F.  C.  S.  S. 

Die  Nichteuklidische  Geometric.  Vom  Altertum  bis  zur  Gegenwart. 
Eine  historisch-kritische  Studie.  Von  DR.  A.  KARAGIANNIDES.  Berlin, 
Mayer  &  Miiller,  1893.  —  pp.  44. 

This  little  pamphlet  traces  in  outline  the  history  of  the  dissent  from 
Euclidean  geometry  from  Apollonius  of  Pergae  to  Professor  Klein.  The 
author's  judgment  on  all  these  attempts  is  unfavorable  —  the  non-Euclidean 
geometries  are  an  arbitrary  faqon  de  parler,  and  based  on  a  confusion  of 
arithmetic  and  algebra  with  geometry.  But  though  he  brings  home  to 
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the  non-Euclidians  an  indefensible  neglect  of  definitions  in  the  statement  of 
their  assumptions,  the  work,  as  a  whole,  will  probably  be  found  too  slight 
to  affect  the  creed  of  believers  in  these  Utopian  '  spaces.'  F.  C.  S.  S. 

Empfindung  und  Bewusstsein.    Monistische  Bedenke  von  B.  CARNERI. 
Bonn,  E.  Straus,  1893. — pp.  31. 

In  this  pamphlet  we  have  a  somewhat  interesting  statement  of  a  theory  of 
materialistic  monism  based  on  the  evolution  hypothesis.  The  author  attempts 
to  show,  amongst  other  interesting  things,  how  life  may  arise  from  non-living 
matter.  He  says  that  this  derivation  of  life  is  maintained  by  all  investigators 
"  who  are  in  earnest  with  the  oneness  of  the  world-all."  Carneri  is  one  of 
those  "earnest"  people  who  get  a  "oneness  of  the  world-all"  by  dissolving 
all  the  higher  features  of  the  world-all  in  its  lowest  feature.  "  The  Ideal 
World-Spirit  is,  in  its  last  analysis,  materiality."  It  lies  beyond  sense.  He 
seems  to  regard  the  human  spirit  as  simply  a  function  of  the  material 
organism.  But  he  maintains  that  the  fact  that  the  spiritual  life  is  a  creation 
of  the  material,  no  more  decreases  its  value  than  the  fact  that  colors  are 
created  by  the  eye,  decreases  their  value.  Perhaps  this  view  does  not  at 
once  destroy  the  instinctive  tendency  to  give  the  highest  value  to  the 
spiritual  life.  But  does  it  not  put  spiritual  impulses  on  precisely  the  same 
basis  as  sensual  lusts  and  other  products  of  the  material  organism  ? 

J.  A.  LEIGHTON. 

The  following  books  have  also  been  received  :  — 

The  Logic  of  Hegel.  Translation  and  Prolegomena  by  WILLIAM 
WALLACE,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  augmented.  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1892-94. 
—  Vol.  I,  pp.  xxvi,  404;  Vol.  II,  pp.  xx,  477. 

Geschichte  der  neueren  deutschen  Psychologie.  Von  MAX  DESSOIR. 
Erster  Band.  Von  Leibniz  bis  Kant.  Berlin,  Carl  Duncker,  1894.  —  pp. 
xiii,  439. 

Labour  and  the  Popular  Welfare.  By  W.  H.  MALLOCK.  London, 
Adam  and  Charles  Black,  1893.  —  pp.  xi,  336. 

Immanente  Philosophy.  Von  MAX  KAUFFMANN.  Erstes  Buch.  Analyse 
der  Metaphysik.  Leipzig,  Wilhelm  Engelmann,  1893.  —  pp.  130. 

Zur  Lehre  vom  Inhalt  und  Gegenstand  der  Vorstellungen.  Eine  psycho- 
logische  Untersuchung  von  Dr.  KASIMIR  TWARDOWSKI. — pp.  no. 

Civilization  of  Christendom  and  Other  Studies,  by  BERNARD  BOSAN- 
QUET.  [The  Ethical  Library.]  London,  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.;  New 
York,  Macmillan  £  Co.,  1894.  —  pp.  393. 

Philosophique  moral  et  politique.  Etudes  par  J.  E.  ALAUX.  Paris, 
Fe'lix  Alcan,  1893.  —  pp.  409. 

La  lot  de  Vhistoire.     Par  J.  STRADA.     Paris,  Alcan,  1894.  —  pp.  246. 

Les  rapports  de  la  musique  et  de  la  poesie.  Considdrdes  au  point  de  vue 
dc  Texpression.  Par  JULES  COMBARIEN.  Paris,  Alcan,  1894.  —  pp.  423. 


NOTES. 

IT  is  painful  to  announce  that  death  has  stricken  down  one  of  the  most 
promising  and  useful  of  the  younger  workers  in  the  field  of  philosophy. 
Dr.  Walter  Lefevre,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Texas, 
died  of  tuberculosis  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  February  second.  Dr.  Lefevre  was 
a  graduate  of  both  the  academic  and  the  law  departments  of  the  University 
of  Virginia.  He  was  then  for  three  years  a  student  of  philosophy  in  the 
Universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Berlin,  and  on  his  return  to  America 
became  lecturer  on  Greek  philosophy  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  where 
he  remained  until  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Texas.  His  influence  upon  his  students  was  very  great,  and  his  death  is 
a  severe  blow  both  to  the  university  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  to  the 
cause  of  sound  philosophy.  Those  personally  acquainted  with  him  describe 
him  as  a  profound  student,  a  brilliant  conversationalist,  and  a  noble,  un- 
selfish man.  Quern  dei  diligunt  adolescens  inoritur. 


After  October  of  the  present  year  the  Philosophische  Monatshefte, 
having  completed  its  thirtieth  year,  will  be  published  in  connection  with  the 
Archiv  fur  Geschichte  der  Philosophic,  under  the  title  Archiv  filr  Systema- 
tische  Philosophic.  Both  journals  will  appear  quarterly,  and  will  mutually 
supplement  each  other,  the  former  being  restricted,  as  heretofore,  to  the 
history  of  philosophy,  and  the  latter  representing  the  interests  of  the 
various  departments  of  systematic  philosophy. 


Professor  John  Dewey,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  has  accepted  a 
call  to  the  head  professorship  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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THE  FREEDOM   OF  THE  WILL. 

BEFORE  undertaking  to  answer  any  questions  concerning 
the  freedom  or  determination  of  the  will,  we  must  first 
know  what  this  will  is.  In  discussions  of  this  kind,  as  in 
others,  much  confusion  is  caused  by  the  absence  of  a  clear  and 
well-defined  conception  of  the  disputed  terms.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  profitable  to  enter  into  a  psychological  study  of  volition 
before  attempting  to  solve  problems  of  greater  significance. 

In  studying  the  will,  most  writers  begin  by  examining 
actions.  The  simplest  movements  are  taken  to  be  the  ground- 
work of  the  more  complicated,  purposive  acts.  The  develop- 
ment of  such  movements  is  pursued  either  through  the  life  of 
the  entire  animal  world  or  through  the  life  of  the  individual. 
Such  an  investigation  is  supposed  to  throw  light  upon  the 
origin  and  growth  of  volition.  The  simplest  assumption  here 
is,  that  wherever  there  is  movement,  there  is,  in  some  form  or 
other,  will.  Or  the  supposition  is,  that  voluntary  acts  are  the 
outgrowth  of  automatic  or  spontaneous,  i.e.t  involuntary  move- 
ments. But,  inasmuch  as  will  is  a  psychical  phenomenon,  its 
presence  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  existence  of  movements 
alone,  since  these  may  possibly  occur  without  being  preceded 
by  a  psychical  element.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  assert  that  the 
simplest  organisms  have  the  power  of  liberating  motion  without 
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being  excited  by  external  stimuli,  but  this  fact  alone  will  not 
permit  us  to  conclude  that  so-called  spontaneous  or  automatic 
acts  are  produced  by  anything  other  than  internal  physiological 
changes.  The  reasons,  however,  for  drawing  this  conclusion 
are  obvious.  It  is  found  upon  examining  our  own  conscious- 
ness that  certain  inner,  active  impulses  are  followed  by  external 
movements.  Reasoning,  then,  by  analogy,  we  assume  the 
presence  of  a  psychical  side  to  the  lowest  movements.  Though 
this  may  be  the  case,  as  Wundt  holds,  it  is  a  fact  not  suffi- 
ciently established  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  any  theory.  Bain 
and  Preyer  would  consider  such  actions  to  be  due  to  the 
discharge  of  ganglionic  energy.  Another  way  of  attributing 
to  these  elementary  movements  a  corresponding  psychical 
activity  would  be  on  a  metaphysical  hypothesis  of  monism 
and  parallelism.  Physiologically  they  would  be  the  results  of 
liberated  energy  ;  psychically  there  would  correspond  to  them 
an  inner  activity. 

We  must,  however,  as  far  as  possible,  avoid  the  conscious  or 
unconscious  acceptance  of  any  metaphysical  hypothesis  that 
may  vitiate  our  reasoning.  The  study  of  movements  as  such 
can  in  no  way  teach  us  anything  concerning  volition,  unless  we 
silently  accept  some  theory  of  willing.  It  will  be  safer, 
therefore,  to  omit  the  consideration  of  the  most  elementary 
actions,  until  we  have  determined  from  within  what  volition  is, 
and  whether  it  is  a  fundamental  phenomenon  of  consciousness 
or  not.  Perhaps  the  results  obtained  may  allow  us  to  regard 
spontaneous,  instinctive,  and  impulsive  actions  as  will-acts,  but 
until  their  psychical  side  has  been  discovered  in  our  own 
consciousness,  nothing  can  be  said  of  them  in  this  respect.  If 
these  lower  movements  are  found  to  be  manifestations  of  the 
will,  they  may  be  arranged  according  to  their  complexity,  and 
viewed  as  different  stages  in  the  development  of  the  objective 
side  of  volition.  For  the  present,  I  think  it  best  to  avoid 
assumptions  and  to  restrict  myself  to  the  inner  phase  of  will. 

In  volition,  as  it  is  generally  understood,  we  have  present  in 
consciousness  an  idea  of  the  end  of  an  action  and  a  desire  to 
realize  that  end.  In  the  simplest  will-acts,  as,  for  example, 
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when  I  will  to  move  my  arm,  there  is  present  the  idea  of  the 
effect  to  be  reached,  and  a  feeling  that  such  an  effect  is  desired 
by  me.  In  these  simple  cases  there  is  no  feeling  of  either 
physical  or  psychical  activity.  The  action  follows  upon  the 
idea  and  the  favorable  attitude  of  consciousness  towards  it 
without  any  effort.  Only  when  the  movement  requires  great 
physical  exertion  is  it  attended  with  a  feeling  of  effort,  which, 
however,  is  due  to  the  intense  muscular  tension  caused  by  the 
individual's  expectation  of  a  severe  task.  The  feeling  is  not 
one  of  psychical  activity.  If  this  feeling  of  effort  were  the 
feeling  of  psychical  activity,  we  should  have  more  psychical 
activity  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  and  I  fail  to  see  why 
it  should  require  a  greater  psychical  activity  to  will  to  raise  my 
arm  than  to  will  to  move  the  universe.  This  feeling  of  effort 
is  invariably  due  to  physical  causes. 

Let  us  proceed  to  a  more  complicated  case  of  willing.  On 
a  cold  day  I  am  sitting  in  a  cosy  room.  The  time  comes  for 
me  to  take  my  outing.  I  think  of  the  icy  winds  sweeping  over 
the  mountains,  of  the  huge  snow-drifts  blocking  the  country 
roads,  and  of  the  tediousness  of  walking  around  alone.  With 
this  prospect  I  contrast  the  agreeable  warmth  of  the  room  and 
the  quiet  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  finishing  an  article  for 
the  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fore- 
knowledge of  the  deleterious  consequences  of  my  sedentary 
life  weighs  heavily  upon  me.  And  so  I  finally  decide  to  put 
on  my  coat  and  go.  I  say  it  has  required  quite  an  effort  to 
make  up  my  mind.  According  to  some  psychologists  I  am 
here  directly  conscious  of  psychical  activity.  And  this  is 
true  in  so  far  as  I  am  conscious  of  the  effects  of  this  activity. 
I  wander  from  one  idea  to  another,  am  swayed,  now  in  this 
direction,  now  in  that,  until  at  last  by  an  effort  my  attention 
seems  to.  rivet  itself  upon  one  idea  which  hereupon  gains  the 
victory.  Now  the  content  of  this  feeling  of  effort  consists,  as 
Miinsterberg  has  shown,  of  a  sensation  of  tension  of  certain 
muscles  of  the  brows,  eyes,  throat,  and  chest.  It  is  not  a 
feeling  of  the  psychical  activity  itself,  but  in  my  opinion  a 
feeling  of  the  effects  of  this  inner  action.  From  these  effects 
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we  immediately  infer  the  existence  of  the  psychically  active 
cause. 

We  have  then,  in  this  process  of  volition,  two  distinct  stages ; 
first,  a  concentration  of  the  attention  upon  certain  ideas,  which 
is  a  will-act  as  well  as  any  other  ;  secondly,  concentration  of 
the  attention  upon  one  of  them  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
Then  the  ideas  of  the  first  movements  necessary  to  realize  the 
volition  arise,  and  are  realized.  Psychical  action  may  be 
inferred  to  be  present,  not  only  in  the  state  antecedent  to  the 
movement,  but  also  in  the  original  state  of  attention.  In  fact, 
the  idea  itself  is  a  psychical  action.  Ideas  are  not  mere 
pictures  passing  before  a  being  called  consciousness,  but  this 
being  itself  is  action.  Wherever  we  have  an  idea  we  may 
assume  psychical  activity,  or  will,  or  apperception  as  Wundt 
terms -it.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  know  this 
activity  only  through  its  effects,  that  it  is  not  something  of  which 
we  are  immediately  conscious.  The  assertion  of  the  existence 
of  such  an  apperceptive  power  or  spontaneous  mental  activity 
is  based  on  an  immediate  inference.  According  to  Wundt l 
and  his  pupils,2  however,  we  are  immediately  conscious  of  it. 
But  in  the  first  place,  introspection  fails  to  reveal  any  other 
feelings  than  those  caused  by  the  tension  of  certain  muscles. 
In  the  second  place  the  maintenance  of  such  a  feeling  of  inner 
activity  is  on  a  priori  grounds  untenable.  How  can  we  feel 
pure  psychical  activity  ?  According  to  Wundt  himself,  every 
psychical  state  has  its  corresponding  physical  basis.  What 
physiological  basis  could  a  feeling  of  psychical  activity  have? 
Besides,  if  this  consciousness  of  volition  is  the  being  aware  of 
inner  impulsiveness,  and  not  of  its  effects  merely,  how  comes 
it  to  be  absent  in  ideation,  which  is  going  on  continually  ? 
Why  is  it  that  we  are  never  conscious  of  such  activity  in  the 
general  current  of  thought  ?  How  could  we  ever  think  of 
being  conscious  of  a  change  in  the  intensity  of  the  will,  unless 
this  manifested  itself  in  its  effects  ?  When  you  talk  about  the 

1  Wundt,  Physiologische  Psychologic. 

2  Kiilpe,  Die  Lehre  vom  Willen  in  der  neuen  Psychologie.     Phil.  Studien,  vol. 
v,  2.     P'ouillee  also  holds  this  view.     Cf.  Le  sentiment  de  rejfort,  Revue  Philos. 
1890. 
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intensity  of  inner  action  in  this  way,  you  are  making  a  material 
substance  out  of  it.  Now  in  order  to  have  something  on  the 
physiological  side  corresponding  to  this  inner  impulsiveness, 
Wundt  originally  assumed  the  existence  of  outgoing  nervous 
currents  felt  in  consciousness  as  innervation  feelings.  This 
would  furnish  us  with  a  physical  basis  for  the  feeling  of 
activity.  It  has,  however,  I  believe,  been  conclusively  shown 
that  there  are  and  can  be  no  such  innervation  feelings,1  and 
Wundt  himself  has  abandoned  the  theory. 

In  short,  we  have  no  immediate  consciousness  of  inner 
activity.  We  have  a  consciousness  of  its  effects,  and  immedi- 
ately infer  the  existence  of  a  psychical  activity  corresponding 
to  these  effects.  That  consciousness  is  impulsive,  is  an 
inference.  This  by  no  means  implies  that  consciousness  is  a 
mere  passive  spectator.  "The  existence  of  consciousness 
itself  is,  indeed,"  as  Hoffding,  agreeing  with  Wundt,  states, 
"due  to  volitional  activity,"  or  to  what  Wundt  calls  appercep- 
tion-attention-will. Will,  then,  is  this  psychical  activity. 
Wherever  there  is  such  inner  activity,  whether  it  be  in  ideation 
or  in  a  more  complicated  state  of  choosing,  we  have  will.  It 
is  immaterial  whether  such  will-action  manifests  itself  in 
external  movement.  Since,  however,  man  is  an  active  being, 
most  volitions  find  expression  in  external  acts. 

Now,  judging  from  our  own  impulsive  and  instinctive  acts, 
we  may  assume  the  presence  of  will  in  the  corresponding 
movements  of  lower  organisms.  How  the  will  in  any  case 
produces  such  movements  is  a  mystery.  Yet  these  movements 
form  the  material  for  more  developed  manifestations  of  will. 
Lotze,  Bain,  and  Preyer  err  in  holding  that  voluntary  actions 
are  developed  from  will-less  ones.  It  is  true,  the  more  compli- 
cated acts  grow  out  of  the  simplest  ones,  but  these  are  will- 
acts  also.  •  From  the  mere  passive  motion  of  my  arm  and  the 
kinaesthetic  sensation  arising  therefrom  I  could  never  discover 
that  I  have  control  over  my  limbs.  It  is  only  because  an 
action  followed  upon  a  will-act  that  I  gain  such  knowledge. 
But  how  psychical  activity  is  at  all  able  to  produce  an  external 

1  See  James,  Psychology,  Munsterberg,  Die  Willenshandlung. 
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movement,  be  it  ever  so  simple,  is  a  matter  altogether  beyond 
our  knowledge.  In  fact,  this  question  presents  a  problem 
involving  all  the  difficulties  implied  in  the  problem  of  interac- 
tion between  mental  and  physical  states.  All  that  we  can  say 
is  that  such  movements  actually  take  place,  without  attempting 
to  discuss  the  how.  Whether  the  movement  be  an  insig- 
nificant, purposeless  motion,  occasioned  by  a  psychical  state, 
or  the  most  complicated  act  performed  by  a  skilled  workman, 
is  all  one. 

According  to  Bain  the  higher  will-acts  are  evolved  from 
simple  will-less  acts.  Fortuitous  movements  are  first  made, 
which,  besides  giving  rise  to  certain  kinaesthetic  sensations, 
are  accompanied  by  either  pleasurable  or  painful  feelings. 
The  images  of  all  these  sensations  are  preserved.  Afterwards 
the  reproduction  of  these  images  is  sufficient  to  guide  the 
nervous  powers  into  their  necessary  channels.  The  idea  of  a 
movement  arises  in  consciousness  ;  it  arouses  all  those  sensa- 
tions originally  attendant  upon  the  movements ;  if  the  idea  is 
associated  with  a  pleasurable  feeling  the  movement  will  be  exe- 
cuted again.  A  voluntary  act  is,  then,  one  preceded  by  a 
kinaesthetic  sensation,  plus  pain  or  pleasure,  forming  the 
motive  of  the  movement.  The  kinaesthetic  sensation  directs 
the  will,  while  pleasurable  or  painful  feeling  arouses  it  to  action. 

Now  if  Bain  would  grant  that  the  simplest  movements  of  an 
organism  are  psychically  conditioned,  there  would  be  but  a 
verbal  difference  between  him  and  Wundt,  due  to  their 
respective  conceptions  of  what  a  voluntary  act  really  is. 
They  would,  in  the  main,  agree  as  to  the  facts,  at  any  rate. 
The  positions  might  eventually  be  harmonized  by  saying  that 
the  original  spontaneous  acts  have  their  psychical  antecedents, 
but  are  made  at  random.  The  reproduced  sensations  serve  to 
make  such  impulsive  outbursts  purposive  —  they  are  guides. 
The  followers  of  Lotze  are,  indeed,  inclined  to  regard  the 
entire  quarrel  as  one  of  words  merely.  Baumann  grants  the 
"  spontaneous  activity  of  the  soul,"  but  would  restrict  the 
term  will  to  such  states  of  psychical  activity  "as  follow  upon 
an  idea  and  its  evaluation,"  and  sees  no  reason  why  the 
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meaning  of  the  term  should  be  enlarged  so  as  to  include  the 
activity  of  the  mind.1  According  to  Wundt  all  mental  activity, 
even  that  concerned  in  ideation,  is  willing.  Originally,  he 
says,  apperception  and  external  action  are  inseparably  bound 
together.  The  apperceived  idea  expresses  itself  in  movement 
at  once.  As  soon  as  the  idea  of  a  movement  is  apperceived, 
and  is  not  inhibited  by  other  ideas,  that  is,  if  the  attention  is 
sufficiently  intense,  the  action  inevitably  ensues. 

There  is  no  reason,  in  my  opinion,  why  the  term  will  should 
be  applied  only  to  a  special  case  of  a  fundamental  psychical 
phenomenon.  The  activity  preceding  the  movement  is  nothing 
different  from  the  activity  preceding  the  idea  ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
the  same  psychical  state  intensified,  or  the  apperception  acted 
upon  by  its  content.  Similar  phenomena  should  be  embraced 
under  the  same  general  name,  and  by  "  will "  we  have  always 
intended  to  designate  the  impulsive  nature  of  the  soul.  The 
simplest,  unimotived,  psychical  activity  does  not  essentially 
differ  from  the  more  complicated,  multimotived  will-acts. 

Will,  then,  let  us  say,  is  the  psychical  activity  underlying 
all  consciousness.  Further  than  this  we  cannot  characterize  it. 
We  must  beware  against  conceiving  it  as  the  metaphysical 
entity  which  Schopenhauer  understands  it  to  be.  He  finds, 
he  believes,  this  activity  in  self-consciousness.  Let  us  grant 
for  the  sake  of  argument  that  this  is  actually  the  case. 
Instead  of  simply  recording  what  he  so  discovers,  he  at  once 
proclaims  the  discovery  in  self-consciousness  of  an  abstraction 
called  will.  Here  you  come  face  to  face,  as  it  were,  he 
declares,  with  the  thing  in  itself,  the  principle  of  the  universe, 
that  for  which  philosophers  have  been  so  patiently  seeking  all 
these  years.  He  attributes  reality  to  an  abstraction  of  his 
own  fancy ;  makes  a  substance  out  of  what  can  at  most  be  a 
mere  phenomenon  ;  raises  a  word  to  the  throne  of  the  uni- 
verse. You  come  face  to  face  with  no  such  entity  at  all. 
The  thing  in  itself  is  not  immediate  to  the  philosophizing  sub- 
ject in  these  secret  recesses  of  self-consciousness.  You  are 
conscious  of  an  inner  state  only.  You  immediately  infer  it  to 

1  Baumann,  Wundfs  Lehre  vom  Willen.     Phil.  ATonatshefte,  vols.  17  and  19. 
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be  produced  by  a  psychical  activity,  and  this  activity  you 
properly  term  will. 

In  every  state  of  consciousness  there  is,  then,  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  impulsiveness,  attention,  apperception,  or  will, 
whatever  we  may  choose  to  call  it.  This  activity  is  somehow 
affected;  the  product  of  the  subject  and  object,  let  us  say,  is  a 
sensation  or  an  idea.  Apperception  is  acted  upon  and  reacts. 
When  the  apperception  concentrates  itself  upon  an  idea  of 
movement  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  ideas,  that  idea  is 
straightway  realized.  The  impulse  is  in  this  case  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  idea  ;  it  is,  as  Hoffding  puts  it,  "  a  striving 
after  the  content  of  this  idea."  And  the  nature  of  the  idea  or 
sensation  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  individual's  appercep- 
tion. They  react  on  each  other.  The  feelings  accompanying 
the  apperceptive  process  are  also  functions  of  the  apperception. 
It  is  due  to  the  individual  difference,  say,  between  the  painter's 
apperception  and  that  of  the  scientist,  that  the  former  sees 
quite  different  things  in  nature  from  the  latter. 

We  find  that  this  psychical  activity  must,  in  the  first  place, 
be  affected  in  some  way,  in  order  that  it  may  act;  secondly, 
that  when  it  does  act,  it  acts  in  a  certain  way  which  is  deter- 
mined by  its  individual  nature.  Sometimes  it  acts  impulsively, 
at  other  times  it  acts  and  reacts  upon  thought ;  it  is  determined 
by  its  own  content,  and  then,  in  turn,  determines  this  also. 
We  may,  by  an  act  of  attention,  govern  the  current  of  thought, 
and  suppress  our  feelings.  There  is  a  thorough-going  inter- 
action between  volition,  feeling,  and  cognition. 

We  know  now  what  is  meant  by  will.  A  general  examina- 
tion of  this  activity  reveals  some  important  truths.  In  the 
first  place,  we  may  say  that  it  can  never  act  without  being  in 
some  manner  affected.  Secondly,  the  manner  of  its  activity 
depends  altogether  on  certain  mental  forms,  be  these  the  forms 
of  space,  time,  or  other  so-called  intellectual  concepts. 

In  short,  the  manner  of  will-action  is  determined  by  general 
laws  of  thought.  All  human  wills  are  subject  to  these  laws ; 
they  can  think  in  no  other  terms.  In  this  respect  psychical 
action  betrays  universal  similarity. 
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Besides  this  fundamental  similarity,  we  also  find  similarities 
in  the  willing  of  the  individuals  of  the  same  nation,  as  it  is 
expressed  in  actions.  We  also  discover  differences  between 
different  nations.  In  other  words,  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
national  character,  which  is  the  product  of  certain  definite 
conditions,  and  which  expresses  itself  in  certain  pronounced 
actions  or  customs.  Then,  the  conduct  of  a  nation  differs  as 
its  conditions  differ.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national  will,  due  always  to  distinct  causes.  The 
history  of  the  Jewish  people  with  its  variegated  experiences 
furnishes  an  excellent  example  of  this.  Furthermore,  when 
we  examine  nations  by  themselves,  we  notice  that  the  actions 
of  different  circles  within  the  whole  differ  according  to  their 
circumstances.  Finally,  there  is  difference  also  in  the  actions 
of  individuals,  and  here  too  we  detect  the  corresponding 
differences  in  the  conditions.  And  even  the  actions  of  the 
same  individual  differ  at  different  times,  when  the  conditions 
change. 

If  we  look,  then,  at  a  single  individual,  we  find,  in  the  first 
place,  that  his  will  is  subject  to  intellectual  laws,  that  his 
thoughts  and  actions  are  dependent  upon  the  time  in  which 
he  lives  as  well  as  upon  the  character  of  the  nation  to  which 
he  belongs,  upon  the  character  of  his  ancestors,  upon  the  con- 
ditions of  life  into  which  he  has  been  born,  upon  the  religious, 
political,  intellectual,  and  physical  education  which  he  has  en- 
joyed, upon  his  personal  experiences,  and  upon  the  state  of  his 
body.  "  It  is  generally  admitted,"  says  Tyndall,  "  that  the 
man  of  to-day  is  the  child  and  product  of  incalculable  ante- 
cedent times.  His  physical  and  intellectual  textures  have  been 
woven  for  him  during  his  passage  through  phases  of  history 
and  forms  of  existence  which  lead  the  mind  back  to  an  abysmal 
past."  }  All  the  factors  mentioned  above  are  determining  influ- 
ences on  his  mode  of  action.  A  German  philosopher  will  act 
differently  from  a  South  Sea  cannibal  ;  that  he  does  so  is  alto- 
gether due  to  conditions.  The  latter  can  no  more  will  to 
search  for  the  causes  of  things  than  the  former  can  to  eat 

1  Fortnightly  Review,  1877.     Science  and  Man,  p.  594. 
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human  flesh,  unless,  of  course,  certain  influences  conducive  to 
a  change  are  excited. 

It  is  noticed,  too,  that  society  everywhere  presupposes  the 
possibility  of  determining  the  actions  of  its  members.  Its 
laws,  its  rewards  and  punishments,  its  educational  efforts,  all 
are  meant  to  be  determinants  of  the  will.  The  individual,  in 
his  dealings  with  men,  acts  on  the  same  principle. 

That  the  conduct  of  man  is  determined  by  certain  causes  is 
a  fact.  There  can  be  question  only  as  to  how  this  causation 
takes  place.  Actions  are,  as  was  seen,  the  external  manifesta- 
tions of  inner  will-activity.  Instinctive  actions  are  the  results 
of  an  inner  feeling  of  uneasiness  produced  either  by  physio- 
logical conditions  or  by  sense  impressions,  which  occasion 
psychical  actions.  This  psychical  side  of  the  instinct  depends 
on  the  general  condition  of  the  apperceptive  process,  which  is 
a  product  of  many  past  conditions,  and  the  stimulus,  while  the 
bodily  expression  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  body.  The 
impulse  is  aroused  by  the  presence  in  consciousness  of  an  idea 
and  its  relation  to  apperception.  The  higher  will-acts  result 
from  the  presence  in  consciousness  of  many  ideas,  and  the 
preference  given  to  one  of  them. 

The  attention  is  directed  first  to  one,  then  to  another,  until 
it  finally  chooses  one  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  That  it 
chooses  or  remains  fixed  upon  this  one  and  not  that,  is  due  to 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  individual  apperception  or  will,  which 
nature  is,  of  course,  the  product  of  countless  influences.  It  is 
a  texture  woven  for  us,  not  by  us.  I  quote  as  an  example  a 
case  given  by  Dr.  Ward  : 1  "  But  now  take  the  instance  of  a 
military  officer  —  possessing  real  piety  and  steadfastly  purpos- 
ing to  grow  therein  —  who  receives  at  the  hand  of  a  brother 
officer  some  stinging  and  (as  the  world  would  say)  *  intolerable  ' 
insult.  His  nature  flames  forth  ;  his  spontaneous  impulse,  his 
real  present  desire,  is  to  inflict  some  retaliation,  which  shall  at 
least  deliver  him  from  the  '  reproach  '  of  cowardice.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  his  firm  resolve,  by  God's  grace,  to  comport  himself 
Christianly.  His  resolve  contends  vigorously  against  his  desire, 

^Dublin  Review,  July,  1874. 
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until  the  latter  is  brought  into  harmony  with  his  principles." 
In  this  case  the  apperception  or  will  at  first  rivets  itself  on  the 
idea  of  some  destructive  effect ;  it  is  involuntary  in  the  sense 
of  having  been  aroused  by  some  external  cause.  If  the  atten- 
tion were  for  a  longer  space  of  time  fixed  upon  this  idea  to  the 
exclusion  of  others,  that  is,  if  the  mind  were  unable  to  turn  to 
other  ideas,  the  injurious  movement  would  follow.  The  state 
of  mind  resulting  in  the  blow  would  be  the  effect  of  certain 
feelings,  these  feelings  would  be  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
apperception,  which  in  turn  is  the  product  of  race  and  indi- 
vidual education,  etc.  Whether  a  remark  made  by  any  one  is 
insulting  or  not,  depends  altogether  on  the  apperceptive  atti- 
tude of  the  party  against  whom  it  is  directed.  A  military  man 
would  be  more  likely  to  flame  forth  upon  hearing  a  slur  than 
the  shrewd  and  careful  business-man.  The  former  has  been, 
as  it  were,  saturated  with  certain  ideas  of  honor.  The  German 
lieutenant  would  cut  you  to  pieces  for  saying  what  would  in 
no  way  affect  the  American  lawyer.  Now  in  the  case  cited, 
the  attention  does  not  remain  fixed  ;  distinct  religious  teach- 
ings arise  in  the  mind  of  the  offended  person  and  ultimately 
determine  his  will.  That  such  ideas  can  arise  and  inhibit  the 
first  impulse,  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  agent,  who  has 
received  a  religious  training.  A  savage  would  not  have  com- 
ported himself  so  "  Christianly."  We  have  here  not  a  case  of 
free-will,  as  Ward  maintains,  but  an  excellent  instance  of 
determined  conduct. 

What  often  makes  deterministic  theories  objectionable,  is 
their  failure  to  recognize  the  significance  of  the  character  or 
will  or  apperception  on  motives.  On  the  one  hand  they  place 
these  forces  impelling  the  will  now  in  this  direction,  now  in 
that  ;  on  the  other,  a  thing  moved,  a  will  utterly  helpless,  the 
mere  shuttlecock  of  forces.  In  its  craving  for  logical  simplifi- 
cation and  classification  the  human  mind  often  sets  up  such 
schemes  as  these.  The  philosopher  makes  his  analysis,  the 
roles  are  given  out,  and  the  play  begins.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  motives  are  nothing  apart  from  the  person 
himself ;  they  are  phases  or  tendencies  of  the  being,  the  indi- 
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vidual  tending  now  hither,  now  thither.  Whether  an  idea  or 
feeling  is  to  have  motive  power  or  not,  depends  altogether  on 
the  character  of  the  individual,  which  has  been  formed  by  a 
multitude  of  influences  and  conditions,  and  is  continually  acted 
upon,  while  it  itself  acts  upon  the  contents  offered  it.  Just  as 
an  object  can  mean  nothing  unless  it  be  the  object  of  some 
subject,  so  also  a  motive  is  meaningless  except  in  its  relation 
to  some  person  or  agent.  As  was  said  before,  whether  an  idea 
or  sensation  or  feeling  is  to  have  influence  on  my  conduct, 
depends  on  my  character.  The  prospect  of  obtaining  an 
honorable  and  lucrative  position  may  not  have  the  slightest 
effect  on  my  behavior,  while  the  desire  to  pass  my  time  in 
undisturbed  reflection  may  serve  as  a  powerful  incentive  to  me, 
and  determine  me  to  act  in  a  way  utterly  inexplicable  to  my 
friends.  What  to  me  is  a  motive,  may  be  to  another  a 
deterrent.  The  desire  for  fame  which  forms  so  mighty  an 
impulse  in  the  case  of  some  men,  in  no  way  affected  Spinoza. 
It  is  true,  I,  as  I  now  exist,  am  not  the  creature  but  the 
creator  of  motives.  Many  libertarians  have  been  so  over- 
joyed at  the  discovery  of  this  fact  that  they  straightway  laid 
down  their  work  and  cheered  for  free-will,  forgetting,  for  the 
moment,  that  the  active  personality,  as  it  now  exists,  is  to  be 
and  can  be  accounted  for.  It  is  not  a  causa  sui,  standing  out- 
side of  the  chain  of  events,  but  an  activity  determined  in  its 
manner  of  manifestation  by  the  sum  of  manifold  causes.  As 
Wundt  asserts:  " Character  determines  the  will  before  all 
motives.  The  character  implicitly  contains  a  sum  of  psycho- 
logical causes  whose  total  effects  we  always  measure  in  pre- 
dicting a  person's  conduct."  This  character  has  been  formed, 
and  the  actions  resulting  from  it  will  depend  altogether  on  the 
nature  of  its  formation.  It  is  not  a  causeless  cause,  but 
a  caused  cause.  Wherever  several  ideas  are  presented  to 
consciousness  the  choice  of  the  one  or  the  other  will  be  wholly 
determined  by  the  nature  of  this  apperception.  And  every 
decision  of  the  will  reacts  upon  it,  in  some  manner  influencing 
all  future  action.  I  have  the  power  to  concentrate  my  thoughts, 
and  ward  off  all  disturbances.  This  power  has  been  acquired ; 
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it  is  the  result  of  education.  The  child  is  unable  to  fix  its 
attention,  and  it  is  the  whole  business  of  the  teacher  to  apply 
such  motives  as  may  appeal  to  the  pupil,  and  assist  him  in 
acquiring  this  faculty  of  attention. 

To  sum  up  briefly  :  Every  action  is  the  product  of  a  chain 
of  causes.  Man  acts  in  accordance  with  his  character,  which 
is  determined  in  its  nature  by  inherited  tendencies,  education, 
and  life-conditions. 

I  have  attempted  to  give  in  the  above  a  statement  of  the 
facts,  avoiding  as  carefully  as  possible  the  use  of  a  terminology 
which  is  apt  to  arouse  prejudice  and  to  obscure  intellectual 
vision.  Nor  do  I  intend  to  offer  any  metaphysical  hypothesis 
concerning  this  psychical  activity.  These  seem  to  me  to  be 
the  facts  as  far  as  I  can  discover  them  in  my  own  conscious- 
ness, and  with  these  facts  I  am  willing  to  content  myself.  I 
shall  now  turn  to  the  examination  of  some  of  the  deterministic 
and  libertarian  theories. 

There  are  mechanical  theories  which,  basing  all  their  argu- 
ments on  the  existence  of  matter  and  motion,  examine  and 
try  to  explain  the  external  aspect  of  volition  only,  namely 
movements.  Every  movement  is  the  product  of  physical 
causes.  However  purposive  an  action  may  appear  to  be,  it  is 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  simplest  reflex  act.  Certain  useful 
movements  of  the  organism  survive.  In  the  course  of  time 
these  movements  become  more  and  more  complicated.  By 
phylogenetic  generation  and  natural  adaptation  a  nerve-appa- 
ratus arises  which  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  able,  in  spite  of  the 
infinite  variety  of  external  conditions,  to  liberate  upon  external 
stimulation  movements  that  are  adapted  to  the  conditions  of 
the  outer  world.  The  complexity  of  this  apparatus  presents 
no  difficulty  to  the  explanation.  It  is  not  an  immediate  factor, 
but  a  gradual  development  from  the  lowest  stages  of  movement. 
As  Miinsterberg  recapitulates  :  "  All  muscular  contractions 
ensue  in  consequence  of  the  excitation  of  the  sensorimotor 
apparatus  by  external  stimuli,  which  conditions  movement  and 
in  a  given  apparatus  necessarily  conditions  a  definite  movement. 
This  apparatus  had  to  arise  through  selection.  The  external 
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material  process  of  every  movement,  be  it  reflex,  or  impulse,  or 
voluntary  action,  is  explicable  according  to  the  principles  of 
physico-chemical  science  as  a  necessary  occurrence,  without  the 
help  of  an  immaterial  factor."  1 

According  to  this  physical  view,  every  movement  is  phys- 
ically determined.  No  account  is  taken  of  consciousness  at  all, 
and  where  it  is  recognized  it  is  regarded  as  a  mere  spectator. 
These  movements  would  go  right  on  in  the  same  way,  whether 
consciousness  were  present  or  not.  At  any  rate,  consciousness 
can  neither  occasion  nor  even  direct  a  single  change  in  the 
external  world.  Every  change  of  this  kind  would  signify  a 
violation  of  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  and  make 
the  world  altogether  irrational.  In  order  to  save  this  law, 
consciousness  can  be  nothing  more  than  an  '  epiphenomenon.' 
It  is  clear  that  such  a  scheme  presents  the  most  thorough- 
going physical  determinism  possible.  However  simple  and 
seductive  it  may  be,  it  nevertheless  disregards  certain  facts 
that  must  be  taken  account  of.  The  chief  fault  of  the  theory 
lies  in  its  assuming  the  unwarrantable  metaphysical  hypothesis 
that  matter  is  the  world-principle  and  that  mind  is  its  function. 
Or  it  assumes  a  dualistic  standpoint,  but  regards  matter  as 
active,  consciousness  as  passive.  Now  let  us  not  forget,  in  the 
first  place,  that  consciousness  is  a  fact.  Secondly,  it  is  not  a 
mere  epiphenomenon.  Thirdly,  if  it  is  something  more  than 
a  function  of  matter,  and  yet  affected  by  motion,  the  law  of 
the  conservation  of  energy  is  as  much  violated  in  this  case  as 
when  mind  acts  on  matter.  In  the  fourth  place,  if  it  is  but  a 
function  of  matter,  it  is  miraculous  how  a  function  can  philoso- 
phize about  itself  and  that  of  which  it  is  the  function. 

Now  we  have  as  little  right  to  say  that  consciousness  is 
the  product  of  external  motion  as  that  it  produces  motion  in 
the  external  world.  All  that  we  know  and  all  that  we  can  say 
is,  (i)  that  consciousness  is  active,  and  (2)  that  external  move- 
ments correspond  to  psychical  impulses.  That  the  one  phe- 
nomenon should  in  any  way  be  the  cause  of  the  other  seems 
inconceivable  to  us,  simply  because  we  implicitly  base  our 

1  Die  Willenshandlung. 
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reasoning  on  the  hypothesis  that  mind  and  matter  are  two 
entirely  distinct  substances,  or  at  any  rate,  that  they  are  two 
distinct  phenomena.  This,  of  course,  is  an  altogether  gratuitous 
metaphysical  hypothesis,  which  makes  an  explanation  of  the 
facts  an  impossibility.  I  can  offer  no  satisfactory  hypothesis, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  until  such  an  hypothesis  is  forth- 
coming, all  we  can  do  is  to  content  ourselves  with  the  facts. 
We  have  no  right  to  deny  certain  facts  because  they  do  not  fit 
into  an  assumed  scheme  of  the  world.  We  cannot  say  that 
psychical  phenomena  cause  physical  changes,  and  vice  versa,  if 
we  have  already  separated  these  two  realms.  Still  it  remains 
a  fact  that  what  we  call  a  psychical  phenomenon  precedes  what 
we  call  a  physical  phenomenon,  and  the  reverse.  A  psychical 
impulse  is  followed  by  a  movement  ;  how  the  thing  is  done,  I 
do  not  know.  If  the  thing  is  utterly  inconceivable  on  dualistic 
principles,  so  much  the  worse  for  these  principles. 

Together  with  physical  determinism  we  rule  out  as  insuffi- 
cient all  such  indeterministic  theories  as  base  themselves  on 
the  dualistic  hypothesis,  and  then  endeavor  to  show  how  a 
psychical  impulse  or  will  can  exert  an  influence  on  matter. 
According  to  some,  the  will  does  not  cause  motion  but  simply 
directs  it,  and  hence  does  not  violate  the  law  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy,  because  directing  requires  no  putting  forth  of 
new  energy;  others  say  the  effort  put  forth  is  so  small,  that 
really  you  ought  not  to  count  it  as  new  energy  at  all. 

I  therefore  leave  the  question  as  to  how  movement  is  caused 
by  will-action  unanswered  ;  in  fact  I  repudiate  the  manner  of 
putting  the  question.  —  Let  me  return  now  to  the  subject  of 
psychical  activity,  and  examine  those  theories  which  hold  that 
the  will  is  free.  What  is  meant  by  saying  that  this  psychical 
activity,  the  will,  is  free  ?  Evidently  this :  The  will  is  not 
subject  to  the  law  of  causality;  it  is  cause  without  being  effect. 
Freedom  means,  as  Schopenhauer  and  Kant  put  it,  the  faculty 
of  beginning  a  causal  series.  A  man  is  free  when  he  has  the 
power  of  beginning  a  causal  series  without  being  in  any  way 
determined  thereto.  This  psychical  activity  is  free  when  it 
acts  without  cause ;  when  the  manner  of  its  action  depends  on 
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no  antecedent  event.  I  will  to  perform  a  certain  act  ;  nothing 
has  determined  me  to  will  as  I  did  ;  under  the  same  conditions 
I  could  have  willed  otherwise.  However  the  view  may  be  modi- 
fied, freedom  essentially  means  a  causeless  will. 

1 .  Now  it  has  been  seen,  first,  that  this  psychical  function  can- 
not act  unless  there  be  some  cause  or  occasion  for  its  action,  and 
that  the  manner  in  which  it  acts  depends  wholly  upon  conditions. 
Therefore  to  assert  that  the  will  is  free  belies  the  facts. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  such  a  thing  as  free  will  is  inconceiv- 
able. We  have  psychical  activity  ;  we  cannot  conceive  of  this  act- 
ing without  cause.    We  cannot  think  otherwise  than  in  terms  of 
causality.     If,    therefore,    we    would    understand    this    mental 
activity  or  will  at  all,  we  must  inquire  into  its  causes.     A  free 
will  means  a  will  that  has  no  cause,  the  power  to  act  without  a 
sufficient   cause  ;  to  postulate  this  of  the  will  is  equivalent  to 
waiving  all  explanation  of  it.     Even  those  who  approach  the 
subject  from  the  Kantian  standpoint  must  think  in  causal  terms 
or  else  forego    every   attempt   at  a  scientific  explanation,  for 
knowledge  is  possible  only  under  certain  conditions,  the  forms 
of  the  mind.     When   you  repudiate  these  forms,  you  simply 
yield  up  your  only  possibility  of  knowing. 

Wherever  in  the  world  we  have  a  phenomenon  we  seek 
for  its  cause  in  some  antecedent  phenomenon  or  sum  of  phe- 
nomena. If  we  acknowledge  the  application  of  the  law  to  the 
events  of  physical  nature,  and  deny  its  validity  in  the  mental 
sphere,  we  present  an  exception  to  the  uniformity  of  nature. 
And  as  Bain  says :  "  Where  there  is  no  uniformity,  there  is 
clearly  no  rational  guidance,  no  prudential  foresight."  Every 
act,  be  it  ever  so  insignificant,  has  its  antecedent  cause. 
I  can  sit  down  or  get  up  as  I  please,  but  whether  I  please 
or  not  depends  on  conditions  which  may  be  apparent  or 
concealed.  James  holds  in  his  article  on  "The  Dilemma  of 
Determinism "  that  the  world  would  be  no  less  rational  if 
actions  like  the  bending  into  one  street  rather  than  into 
another  were  left  to  absolute  volition.  However,  such  a 
slight  deviation  from  the  law  would  be,  as  far  as  the  principle 
is  concerned,  as  great  a  miracle  as  though  the  planet  Jupiter 
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should  sway  from  its  path.  It  would  make  the  entire  universe 
irrational.  In  the  words  of  Riehl:  "  However  infinitely  small 
the  difference  between  such  a  world  and  the  real  one  might 
appear  to  the  fancy,  for  the  understanding  an  infinitely  small 
deviation  from  the  law  of  determination  of  occurrences,  from 
the  general  law  of  causality,  would  still  remain  an  infinitely 
great  miracle.  There  would  arise  out  of  the  ability  to  perform 
apparently  insignificant  acts  with  absolute  freedom,  the  ability 
to  pervert  the  entire  order  of  nature  in  continually  increasing 
extents.  The  consequences  of  a  single  element  of  irrationality, 
an  exception  to  the  law  of  causation,  could  not  but  make  the 
whole  of  nature  irrational,  just  as  a  very  little  amount  of 
ferment  is  able  to  produce  fermentation  in  an  entire  organic 
mass.  Nature  could  not  exist  alongside  of  an  undetermined 
power  of  freedom."  l 

In  order  to  escape  these  difficulties  many  devices  are  re- 
sorted to.  We  must  think  in  terms  of  causality ;  true.  But, 
nevertheless,  the  will  is  free.  In  order  to  make  these  two  con- 
tradictions agree,  causality  is  simply  interpreted  to  mean  free- 
dom or  non-causality.  In  other  words,  a  special  theory  of 
causality  is  manufactured  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
libertarian  doctrine.  Dr.  Ward  is  guilty  of  such  a  fabricated 
scheme  of  harmonizing  opposites.  He  will  not  grant  that 
'  free  '  and  '  uncaused  '  are  synonyms.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
causation :  in  the  one  case  it  means  a  law  of  uniform  phenom- 
enal sequence.  By  this  kind  of  causation  the  physical  world 
is  ruled,  the  important  exception  being  miracles.  But  there  is 
also  such  a  thing  as  originative  causation.  An  intelligent  sub- 
stance, for  example,  acts  as  an  originative  cause.  Such  a  sub- 
stance is  the  human  soul.  Dr.  Ward  bases  his  interpretation 
of  the  causal  law  on  the  hypothesis  of  freedom,  which  is  the 
very  thing  to  be  proved.  You  say,  he  exclaims,  there  is  no 
such  a  thing  as  an  originative  cause  ?  Look  at  the  human 
will.  You  have  anti-impulsive  will-acts  due  to  the  soul's  power 
of  absolute  choice.  You  say,  he  continues,  that  free-will  vio- 
lates the  causal  principle  ?  Not  at  all,  for  what  does  causation 

1  Riehl:  Kriticismus,  Bd.  2.    Zweiter  Theil,  p.  243. 
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signify  but  originative  cause  ?  —  It  is  evident  we  have  here  an 
excellent  example  of  the  circulus  vitiosus. 

Martineau  may  be  accused  of  the  same  vicious  reasoning. 
The  will,  he  says,  is  a  cause,  i.e.,  "it  is  something  which  ter- 
minates the  balance  of  possibilities  in  favor  of  this  phenom- 
enon rather  than  that."  This  notion  he  applies  to  the  universe, 
then  back  again  to  the  will.  He  wants  to  show  that  the  idea 
of  causality  applied  does  not  make  for  determinism  but  for 
freedom ;  he  begins  by  assuming  that  causality  equals  freedom. 
His  false  reasoning  is  very  apparent.  Determinists  say,  ac- 
cording to  him,  every  action  must  have  a  cause,  the  will  must 
be  controlled  by  motives,  for  nothing  can  be  without  a  cause. 
The  will  cannot  be  free  because  of  this  causal  principle.  Yes, 
answers  Martineau,  if  causality  means  that  different  effects 
must  have  different  causes,  then  the  will  is  not  free.  But  it  is 
not  true  that  different  effects  must  have  different  causes.  The 
will  is  not  determined,  because  different  effects  need  not  have 
different  causes.  They  need  not  have  different  causes,  because 
in  the  will  we  have  an  example  of  a  cause  which  has  the  power 
to  determine  an  alternative,  i.e.,  a  free  cause.  This  amounts 
to  saying,  the  will  is  free  because  it  is  free.  Martineau  also 
asserts  that  the  counterpart  of  this  idea  is  found  in  the  cosmos 
in  a  like  preferring  power.  We  see  nothing  of  the  kind  in 
the  cosmos  unless  we  read  it  into  the  cosmos  ourselves. 

3.  We  observe,  then,  that  a  free  will  is  wholly  inconceivable; 
it  violates  the  law  of  causality.  The  psychological  investiga- 
tion has  already  shown  that  it  contradicts  the  facts.  We  must 
now  also  insist  that,  if  the  will  is  free,  it  is  utterly  useless  to 
attempt  to  determine  it.  And  yet  everybody  acts  on  the  con- 
viction that  this  may  be  done.  If  nothing  can  determine  it, 
what  is  the  use  of  education,  of  laws,  of  arguments,  of 
entreaties,  of  moral  suasion,  of  punishment,  and  all  those 
means  employed  to  determine  conduct  ?  How  can  an  utterly 
groundless  willing  be  in  any  way  held  responsible  ?  The  vol- 
untary activity  has  been  initiated  without  being  caused. 
Hence  nothing  can  be  done  to  affect  it.  Like  a  deus  ex 
machina,  the  free  will  enters  upon  the  scene  of  action,  and  in 
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the  same  mysterious  manner  disappears.  How  can  it  be 
approached,  this  guilty  party  ?  Why  offer  it  motives  if  these 
have  no  influence  ?  Besides,  if  the  will  does  not  come  under 
the  causal  law,  why  speak  of  its  development  during  the 
various  periods  of  race  and  individual  life  ?  If  it  cannot  be 
determined,  how  explain  the  influences  of  disease  and  stimu- 
lants on  it  ?  Why  should  it  ever  degenerate  ?  What  becomes 
of  it  in  sleep  ?  Where  is  it  in  the  hypnotized  state  ?  What 
would  morality  be  to  a  person  absolutely  free  ?  "  Indeter- 
minism,"  says  Riehl,  "would  subject  our  moral  life  to  con- 
tingency." The  free  will  cannot  be  impelled  by  reason  to  act; 
it  can  in  no  way  be  determined  to  adopt  the  more  reasonable 
course,  but  acts  groundlessly.  Nor  can  conscience  be  of  avail, 
nor  remorse,  nor  any  other  ethical  feeling.  A  person  acting 
without  cause  would  be  utterly  unreliable  ;  in  fact,  the  ideal  free 
man's  actions  would  resemble  those  of  the  lunatic.  To  desire 
such  freedom  would,  indeed,  as  Leibniz  exclaims,  be  to  desire  to 
be  a  fool.  Or,  in  Schelling's  words  :  "To  be  able  to  decide  for 
A  and  non-A  without  any  motives  whatsoever,  would,  in  truth, 
simply  be  a  prerogative  to  act  in  an  altogether  irrational  manner." 

I  also  fail  to  see  in  what  respect  the  cause  of  libertarianism 
is  helped  by  granting  that  the  will  cannot  act  without  motives, 
but  that  it  is,  in  some  cases,  able  to  choose  one  motive  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other,  and  that,  too,  without  cause.  The 
same  fallacy  obtains  in  the  reasoning,  whether  you  extend  or 
limit  this  faculty  of  the  will  to  begin  a  new  causal  series. 
When  Martineau  asserts  the  will  to  be  a  cause  "which  ter- 
minates the  balance  of  possibilities  in  favor  of  this  phenomenon 
rattier  than  that,"  he  maintains  absolute  freedom  of  volition, 
and  lays  hiniself  open  to  all  the  objections  urged  above. 

4.  To  say  that  the  will  is  free,  in  the  sense  of  being 
uncaused,  is  to  make  it  altogether  inconceivable.  If  the 
causal  law  cannot  be  applied  to  this  psychical  activity,  nothing 
can  be  said  of  it  at  all,  perhaps  not  even  that  it  exists,  for  we 
are  not,  I  believe,  directly  conscious  of  it ;  and  even  if  we 
were,  we  should  have  to  be  conscious  of  it  in  terms  of  con- 
sciousness. We  can  speak  and  think  only  in  intellectual 
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terms.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  bring  some 
meaning  into  this  notion  of  freedom,  but  without  success. 
Every  undertaking  of  this  kind  ends,  and  must  end,  in  con- 
tradictions, which  ought  to  convince  philosophers  of  the  futility 
of  their  efforts  to  think  otherwise  than  in  terms  of  thought. 
Right  here  is  the  point,  they  will  reply,  you  are  applying  forms 
of  thought  to  the  phenomena  of  mind,  but  you  forget  that 
they  are  but  forms.  When  you  theorize  concerning  the  will, 
when  you  look  at  will-acts,  it  must  necessarily  seem  to  you 
that  the  will  is  determined,  because  you  are  applying  mental 
forms.  But  strip  your  mind  of  all  these  categories,  and  you 
have  the  Ding  an  sick,  the  real  thing  in  itself,  "  wie  es  leibt  und 
lebt"  as  the  Germans  say.  You  must  think  of  it  without 
applying  mental  functions  at  all,  and  then  you  have  the  intel- 
ligible self.  This  intelligible  self  is  uncaused,  free.  In  the 
same  breath  Kant  holds  the  intelligible  to  be  " unerkennbar" 
and  proceeds  to  describe  it  in  detail.  According  to  Kant's 
own  statements  and  principles,  the  thing  in  itself  is  unknow- 
able. Besides,  it  is  a  violation  of  his  own  principles  even  to 
hypostasize  any  such  being  as  the  thing  in  itself.  It  is  an 
abstraction  —  a  something  supposed  to  be  the  bearer  of  the 
mental  functions.  These  we  abstract,  and  then  set  up  this 
logical  creation  of  ours  as  a  reality.  According  to  Kantian 
philosophy  such  a  product  of  the  functions  of  the  intellect  is 
a  phenomenon  merely,  no  reality. 

Schopenhauer,  who  has  used  the  foulest  language  against 
philosophers  for  juggling  with  words,  straightway  falls  into  the 
same  evil  ways  himself,  and  fairly  revels  in  contradictory  state- 
ments. After  having  denied  motiveless  willing,  he  suddenly 
discovers  that  where  there  is  responsibility  there  is  freedom. 
Every  act  is  the  necessary  outcome  of  character,  but  this 
empirical  character  is  the  product  of  an  intelligible  character 
or  freedom.  The  thing  in  itself  is  will  ;  of  this  the  philo- 
sophical subject  is  immediately  conscious.  This  metaphysical 
entity  Schopenhauer  takes  out  of  the  phenomenal  order,  thus 
freeing  it  from  the  law  of  causality.  Man's  free  intelligible 
character  expresses  itself  in  his  "  unfree  "  empirical  character. 
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Now,  in  the  first  place,  this  intelligible  self  is  a  mere 
abstraction.  We  think  in  certain  forms.  We  are  still  employ- 
ing these  functions  when  we  abstract  from  the  characteristics 
of  knowledge  a  something,  which  we  assume  to  be  their 
bearer.  It  is  therefore  an  error  to  hold  that  we  are  immedi- 
ately conscious  of  a  being  utterly  free  from  the  forms  of 
thought.  We  are  by  no  means  conscious  of  such  an  abstrac- 
tion ;  it  is  a  creation  of  our  reason.  Besides,  according  to 
Schopenhauer  himself,  your  consciousness  is  but  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  thing  in  itself,  or  will.  You,  therefore,  have  here 
in  consciousness  no  direct  communication  with  the  "  ent- 
schlcierter  Willc"  after  all,  but  with  its  objectification  only. 
Finally,  how  can  the  intelligible  will,  to  which  no  categories 
are  to  be  applied,  be  said  to  make  the  empirical  self  ? 

The  long  and  short  of  it  is,  the  thing  in  itself  is  a  mean- 
ingless abstraction.  It  is,  as  Kant  says,  the  Grenzbegriff  of 
the  understanding,  to  be  negatively  designated  only.  And 
even  when  we  apply  negative  terms  to  it,  we  are  applying 
mental  forms,  are  we  not  ? 

Similar  objections  must  be  raised  against  other  metaphysical 
theories  which  undertake  to  square  the  circle.  According  to 
Green,  for  example,  there  is  reproduced  in  man's  consciousness 
an  eternal  consciousness,  "  not  existing  in  time,  but  the  condi- 
tion of  there  being  an  order  in  time  ;  not  an  object  of  expe- 
rience, but  the  condition  of  there  being  an  intelligent 
experience,  and,  in  this  sense,  not  'empirical,'  but  *  intel- 
ligible.' "  *  In  these  words,  man's  consciousness  is  set  over 
and  against  the  eternal  consciousness.  In  the  former,  the 
latter  is  reproduced.  The  term  "reproduced"  implies  cau- 
sality ;  the  eternal  nature  reproduces  itself  in  the  other. 
Besides  employing  this  causal  notion,  which  is,  according 
to  hypothesis,  a  condition  inherent  in  Divine  intelligence,  the 
further  error  is  made  of  holding  one  being  against  another. 
This  means  individualization  ;  we  have,  therefore,  parts,  indi- 
vidual personalities,  besides  a  supreme  personality.  Mental 
forms  that  have  reality  only  in  the  phenomenal  world  which 

1  Green,  Prolegomena,  B.  I,  Ch.  Ill,  Sec.  74,  p.  79. 
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they  create  are  here  applied  to  a  Divine  intelligence.  I  am 
not  a  unity,  Green  tells  me,  for  unity  is  merely  a  characteristic 
of  my  knowledge,  but  a  manifestation  of  the  Supreme  One; 
as  though  the  latter  terms  were  not,  every  one  of  them,  also 
functions  of  knowing  only,  and,  therefore,  inapplicable  to  reality. 

But  let  us  overlook  these  contradictions.  Let  us  grant  that 
man's  consciousness  is  a  reproduction  of  the  eternal  conscious- 
ness. Then  the  former  is  not  that  absolute  free  cause  it  is 
held  to  be. 

Green  next  finds  that  all  things  in  nature  are  determined  by 
the  self-originating  mind  in  the  universe.  There  is  beside  this 
determination,  he  says,  another  sense  in  which  we  ourselves 
are  not  so  much  determined  by  it  as  identified  by  it  with  itself, 
a  mode,  the  subject  of  its  self-communication.  All  this  is 
utterly  unintelligible  on  the  supposition  that  space,  time,  and 
the  intellectual  concepts  are  forms  only,  having  reality  within 
the  phenomenal  world. 

In  short,  causality  is,  like  the  others,  an  intellectual  form, 
and  as  such  has  reality  only  in  the  phenomena  which  it  orders. 
This  category  cannot  be  applied  to  the  principle  itself.  Green 
admits  this,  but  forgets  his  own  admission.  Taking  the  world 
as  a  whole,  he  speaks  of  it  as  the  effect  of  the  unifying 
principle. 

Now  let  us,  for  a  moment,  admit  that  the  agent  is  the  cause 
of  the  phenomenal  world.  Let  us  understand  the  case  cor- 
rectly. The  agent  is  a  unifying  principle  ;  he  creates  phe- 
nomena, and  creates  them  according  to  the  forms  inherent  in 
his  nature.  Is,  then,  this  creation  of  his  a  free  act  ?  He 
creates  a  phenomenal  world,  but  he  creates  it  (a)  uncon- 
sciously, and  (b)  could  create  no  other ;  he  must  always  create 
one  like  this  ;  it  must  be  in  space  and  time.  Its  events  are 
cause  and  effect.  A  free  principle  we  could  not  understand 
to  be  compelled  to  act  according  to  forms.  And  Green  dis- 
tinctly states  that  the  agent  in  thus  creating  knowledge  is  a 
free  cause.  The  agent,  however,  does  not  feel  himself  free  in 
this  respect,  however  free  he  may  seem  to  himself  to  be  as 
regards  other  acts. 
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The  trouble  with  Green's  position  is  that  it  is  a  metaphysical 
hypothesis  which  sins  against  all  the  demands  of  a  true 
hypothesis  ;  it  contradicts  itself,  and  fails  to  explain  the  facts. 
In  truth,  the  metaphysical  system  is  still  to  be  discovered 
which  can  present  a  conceivable  doctrine  of  free  will.  Accord- 
ing to  Green,  I  am  a  manifestation  of  the  Godhead  ;  not  a 
unity,  but  the  part  of  a  greater  unity  —  a  phenomenon  merely. 
And  yet  this  phenomenon  feels  itself  as  a  personality,  and 
philosophizes  concerning  itself  and  the  Supreme  One,  whose 
manifestation  it  is.  This  is  as  though  the  function  of  seeing 
should  make  for  itself  a  philosophy  of  the  eye  and  theorize 
concerning  its  relation  to  the  eye.  Of  course,  "  bei  Gott  ist 
alles  moglich!"  This  phenomenon  or  manifestation  feels 
itself  to  be  a  person,  one  different  from  every  other  one  and 
the  Godhead.  But  it  only  thinks  it  is,  says  Green,  because  of 
certain  inherent  characteristics.  A  function,  then,  is  endowed 
with  other  functions.1 

There  are,  it  is  said,  certain  facts  which  make  for  free  will. 
"  I  hold,  therefore,"  says  Sidgwick,  "that  against  the  formidable 
array  of  cumulative  evidence  offered  for  Determinism,  there  is 
but  one  argument  of  real  force  ;  the  immediate  affirmation  of 
consciousness  in  the  moment  of  deliberate  action."2 

i.  Now,  if  it  were  really  true  that  we  have  a  consciousness 
of  being  free  in  the  sense  in  which  this  term  has  been  used, 
this  feeling  would  have  as  little  weight  as  a  scientific  proof  as 
the  feeling  that  the  sun  moves  around  the  earth  has  for 
astronomy.  Where  a  man  accepts  this  "  immediate  intuition 
of  the  soul's  freedom  "  as  a  proof  of  its  actuality,  he  is  simply 
asserting  that  his  soul  is  free  because  he  feels  it  to  be  free..3 

2..  And  even  granting  that  such  a  feeling  can  prove  any- 
thing, must  we  not  show  (i)  that  it  exists,  (2)  what  it  tells  us  ? 

1  We  may  say  that  metaphysicians  proceed  from  the  assumption  that  the  will  is 
free,  and  then  try  to  find  an  hypothesis  making  this  possible.  Theologians,  on 
the  other  hand,  first  make  their  hypothesis,  and  then  assert  either  freedom  or 
determination,  according  as  the  hypothesis  seems  to  demand  it.  Given  a  good 
and  just  God,  sin  and  punishment,  find  the  nature  of  the  will.  Given  an  abso- 
lute, omniscient  Creator,  find  the  nature  of  the  will. 

2  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  67.  3  Dr.  Ward. 
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Libertarians  claim  that  men  are  conscious  of  being  free,  and 
see  herein  a  proof  of  their  thesis.  But  the  all-important 
question  is,  whether  men  really  say  and  believe  themselves  to 
be  free  in  the  sense  in  which  these  philosophers  claim  that 
they  are.  The  libertarian  throws  into  this  consciousness  his 
entire  doctrine,  thereby  garbling  the  facts  to  suit  his  theory. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  analyze  this  consciousness  of 
freedom.  Before  the  volition  takes  place  there  may  be  present 
in  consciousness  a  feeling  that  I  can  do  either  this  or  that.  In 
the  moment  of  willing  no  such  feeling  exists,  while  after  the 
act  has  been  willed  and  executed  I  say  to  myself,  I  might  have 
done  otherwise.  Now  all  the  possibilities  of  action  occur  to 
me,  my  mind  is  in  a  different  state,  certain  painful  feelings 
that  formerly  exerted  an  irresistible  influence  are  no  longer 
present,  or  only  dimly  remembered.  All  the  conditions  being 
changed,  I  feel  as  though  I  could  have  acted  differently.  And 
so  I  could  have  done,  if  only  I  had  willed  differently,  and  so  I 
could  have  willed  differently,  if  only  the  conditions  of  willing 
had  been  different.  I  can  do  what  I  will  to  do;  I  am  free  to 
get  up  or  sit  down,  free  to  go  home  or  stay  here,  to  give  up 
all  my  prospects  in  life,  if  only  I  will  to  do  so.  Never  does 
my  consciousness  tell  me  that  a  volition  is  uncaused,  that 
there  was  no  reason  for  my  willing  as  I  did  will,  that  the  will 
is  the  absolute  beginning  of  an  occurrence,  that  at  any  moment 
any  volition  may  arise  regardless  of  all  antecedent  processes. 
Least  of  all  does  it  tell  me  that  I  am  the  manifestation  of  an 
intelligible  self  which  I  feel  to  be  free. 

If,  then,  this  feeling  has  any  value  as  evidence,  it  proves  no 
more  than  the  logical  possibility  of  acting  otherwise.  Besides, 
I  cannot  grant  that  this  so-called  sense  of  freedom  is  an 
immediate  consciousness.  The  subject  simply  reasons  con- 
cerning his  acts,  weighs  the  different  possibilities  against  each 
other.  If  any  feeling  accompanies  this  process,  it  is  due  to  a 
misconception. 

But  do  I  feel  that  I  could  have  willed  otherwise  ?  I  think 
not.  I  may  reason  about  my  willing,  and  finally  conclude  that 
I  could  have  willed  otherwise.  I  may  feel  that  there  was  a 
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possibility  of  willing  otherwise  than  as  I  did  will.  But  I  am 
reasoning  when  I  say  that  under  the  same  conditions  I  could 
have  willed  otherwise.  And  this  conclusion,  for  it  is  a  conclu- 
sion, is  due  to  the  agent's  ignorance  of  causes.  To  this 
ignorance  Spinoza  attributes  the  entire  subjective  illusion  of 
freedom.  At  any  rate  our  immediate  consciousness  gives  us 
no  account  whatever  of  the  real  question,  viz.,  whether  we  will 
without  cause.  As  we  have  seen,  the  action  is  the  expression 
of  the  person's  character.  With  this  character  the  agent 
identifies  himself,  and,  being  unconscious  of  the  influences 
that  have  moulded  this  personality  of  his,  he  regards  his  will 
as  an  originative  faculty. 

Against  those  who  so  strongly  emphasize  the  sense  of 
freedom,  we  may  urge  the  deterministic  standpoint  generally 
accepted  in  all  the  affairs  of  life.  We  regard  the  actions  of 
men  as  necessary  functions  of  their  character.  In  all  historical 
sciences,  we  invariably  seek  for  the  causes  of  events,  we 
analyze  the  characters  of  the  actors,  and  show  the  influences  of 
the  times  and  surroundings.  Our  entire  social  life  is  based 
on  the  conviction  that  under  certain  conditions  men  will  act 
in  a  certain  way.  That  this  is  so,  let  the  methods  of  education 
and  government  attest. 

The  feeling  of  responsibility  is  also  urged  against  determin- 
ism, and  accepted  as  a  proof  of  liberty.  This,  however,  may 
be  explained.  The  person  regards  every  voluntary  action  of 
his  as  the  expression  of  his  personality,  with  which  he  identifies 
himself,  even  though  it  is  the  product  of  manifold  causes. 
It  is  held  that  if  a  man  could  be  taught  to  recognize  his 
conduct  as  a  necessary  outcome  of  certain  conditions,  he  would 
cease  to  blame  himself  for  it.  This  might  be  the  case  if  he 
regarded  his  personality  as  something  over  and  against  certain 
moving,  forces,  pushing  the  will  now  hither  now  thither.  He 
feels  himself  as  an  agent,  the  acts  as  his  acts,  and  sees  no 
reason  why  this  self  from  which  the  acts  emanated,  should  not 
be  held  responsible. 

But  if  action  is  the  necessary  expression  of  character,  and 
character  the  necessary  product  of  conditions,  why  hold  any 
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one  responsible,  even  though  he  feel  himself  responsible  ?  If 
man's  acts  are  the  effects  of  causes,  why  punish  him  for  what 
he  cannot  help  ?  Because  punishment  is  a  powerful  deter- 
mining cause.  Why  should  I  be  held  responsible  for  my  deeds  ? 
"  The  reply  is,"  in  Tyndall's  words,  "the  right  of  society  to 
protect  itself  against  aggressive  injurious  forces,  whether  they 
be  bound  or  free,  forces  of  nature  or  forces  of  man." l  Punish- 
ment can  have  a  meaning  only  in  a  deterministic  scheme  of 
things.  We  can  by  education  make  a  moral  being  out  of  man, 
that  is,  determine  him  to  act  for  the  social  good.  As  Riehl 
expresses  it  epigram  mat  ically:  "Man  is  not  held  responsible 
because  he  is  by  birth  a  moral  being;  he  becomes  a  moral 
being  because  he  is  held  responsible." 

There  are  many  men  who,  while  acknowledging  the  argu- 
ments of  the  deterministic  theory  to  be  unanswerable,  yet 
reject  it  on  practical  grounds.  However,  even  if  it  were  so 
that  man  cannot  live  by  it,  this  would  by  no  means  impair  its 
truth.  The  fact  that  the  knowledge  of  certain  things  might 
produce  injurious  consequences  can  have  no  weight  with  the 
philosopher.  Truth  is  one  thing,  expediency  another.  The 
history  of  the  world  has  shown  us  thus  far  that  we  need  have 
no  fear  of  the  truth.  The  proclamation  of  new  truths  has 
invariably  been  met  with  denunciations.  Morality  was  believed 
to  be  in  danger,  but  gradually  the  hated  theory  became  an 
axiom,  and  the  world  is  living  right  on. 

The  deterministic  theory  is  not,  as  has  been  claimed,  a 
discouraging  and  paralyzing  doctrine.  On  the  contrary,  the 
knowledge  that  we  are  determined  must  determine  us  to  avoid 
certain  conditions  and  seek  others  more  favorable.  Determinism 
does  not  destroy  the  energy  of  action.  Fatalistic  nations  like 
the  Mohammedans  were  far  more  energetic  than  Christian 
ascetics,  who  believed  in  the  will's  absolute  freedom.  Deter- 
minism is  the  strongest  motive  to  action.  If  I  am  exceedingly 
desirous  of  fame  how  can  the  knowledge  that  this  desire  has 
been  caused  by  conditions  affect  me  ?  Why  should  it  make 
me  less  ambitious  ?  If  I  have  been  morally  educated,  I  shall 

1  Fortnightly  Review.     1877.     Science  and  Man,  p.  612. 
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continue  to  strive  after  certain  things  in  spite  of  my  belief  in 
determinism.  I  shall  go  right  on  deliberating  and  choosing  as 
heretofore,  and  make  an  effort  to  live  an  honorable,  useful  life. 
"  Now  when  it  is  said  by  a  fatalist,"  Butler  writes,  "  that  the 
whole  constitution  of  nature,  and  the  actions  of  men,  that 
every  thing  and  every  mode  and  circumstance  of  every  thing, 
is  necessary,  and  could  not  possibly  have  been  otherwise,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  this  necessity  does  not  exclude  deliberation, 
choice,  preference,  and  acting  from  certain  principles  and  to 
certain  ends  ;  because  all  this  is  a  matter  of  undoubted  experi- 
ence, acknowledged  by  all,  and  what  every  man  may,  every 
moment,  be  conscious  of."1  "The  author  of  nature  then  being 
certainly  of  some  character  or  other,  notwithstanding  necessity, 
it  is  evident  this  necessity  is  as  reconcilable  with  the  particular 
character  of  benevolence,  veracity,  and  justice,  in  him,  which 
attributes  are  the  foundation  of  religion,  as  with  any  other 
character  ;  since  we  find  their  necessity  no  more  hinders  men 
from  being  benevolent  than  cruel;  true  than  faithless;  just 
than  unjust,  or,  if  the  fatalist  pleases,  what  we  call  unjust."  2 

FRANK  THILLY. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MISSOURI. 

1  Analogy  of  Religion.     Ch.  vi,  p.  153. 

2  Analogy  of  Religion.     Ch.  vi,  p.  1 59. 


THE  MORALITY  THAT  OUGHT  TO  BE. 

THERE  is  a  distinction,  certain  thinkers  say,  between  the 
morality  that  ought  to  be  and  the  morality  that  is.  The 
state  of  society,  which  the  moral  code,  at  any  given  time  and 
place  in  force,  tends  to  bring  about,  is  (they  say),  or  at  least 
may  be,  a  very  bad  state  of  things  indeed.  They  do  not  mean 
by  this,  simply  that  this  code  may  be  very  unintelligently 
adapted  to  realizing  the  objects  for  which  it  was  designed; 
(those  also  who  confine  their  investigations  to  the  morality 
that  is,  may  make  this  complaint  and  do  make  it) ;  they  mean 
that  the  very  ideal  of  an  existing  moral  code  is  not  above 
question — that  it  may  perhaps  be  a  distinctly  low  or  bad 
ideal.  And  they  propose,  as  an  intelligible  object  of  inquiry, 
to  ascertain  what  is  the  best  ideal.  This,  they  affirm,  is  the 
only  ideal  that  deserves  to  be  called  the  moral  end  ;  conduct 
in  accordance  with  it  is  alone  moral  conduct;  commands 
enjoining  one  to  that  conduct  are  the  only  injunctions  of 
morality,  and  the  obligation  to  obey  these  injunctions  is  the 
moral  obligation  properly  so  called. 

Under  this  general  description  two  distinct  and  separate 
inquiries  are  comprised,  which  ought  in  the  name  of  clearness 
to  be  distinguished  by  different  terminology,  but  which  are 
not.  There  is  the  question  as  to  what  is  the  best  ideal,  in  the 
sense  of  the  word  '  best '  in  which  a  machine  may  be  best ;  and 
there  is  the  question  as  to  what  is  the  best  ideal  in  quite  a 
different  sense  of  the  word  'best/  which  will  be  more  pre- 
cisely set  forth  presently. 

Those  who  busy  themselves  with  the  first  question  remark, 
that  a  machine  which  is  not  itself  an  object  of  beauty  or 
curiosity,  and  is  not  fit  to  do  anything  that  anybody  wants 
done,  is  good  for  nothing.  All  things  are  held  to  be  of  value, 
to  be  good,  only  to  the  extent  that  directly  or  indirectly  they 
minister  to  some  desire,  and  the  only  thing  which  in  and  of 
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itself  is  good  is  the  satisfaction  of  desire.  Well,  then,  one 
may  be  supposed  to  argue,  if  the  satisfaction  of  one  desire  is 
good,  the  satisfaction  of  that  and  another  one  is  better,  and 
the  superlative  degree  of  this  sort  of  thing,  the  ideal  best,  is 
the  satisfaction  of  all  the  desires  of  everybody.  On  the 
contrary,  nothing  in  and  of  itself  is  bad  but  the  realization  of 
an  aversion,  or  let  us  say,  the  disappointment  of  a  desire.  If 
the  disappointment  of  one  desire  is  bad,  the  disappointment  of 
that  and  another  desire  is  worse,  and  the  worst  is  the  disap- 
pointment of  all  desires.  Of  two  things  which  are  good,  we 
may  suppose  our  reasoner  to  continue,  that  which  satisfies  the 
more  desires  is  the  better.  Of  two  things  which  are  bad,  that 
which  disappoints  the  less  desire  is  the  better.  And  a  thing 
which  works  both  ways,  which  ministers  to  some  desires  and 
frustrates  others,  must  be  regarded  as  .on  the  whole  good  or 
bad  according  to  the  relative  value  of  the  desires  which  it 
respectively  gratifies  and  disappoints.  Conduct  like  every- 
thing else  is  to  be  estimated  in  this  way.  Good  conduct  in  the 
narrowest  sense  of  the  word  is  simply  action  adapted  to  the 
end  which  the  agent  may  have  in  view,  —  to  lassoing  a  wild 
steer  perhaps,  or  shooting  down  a  sheriff's  posse.  Good 
conduct  in  a  broader  sense  is  that  which  tends  to  realize  all 
the  agent's  desires  taken  as  a  whole.  Good  conduct,  in  the 
broadest  sense,  is  that  which  tends  to  realize  to  the  utmost 
not  merely  the  agent's  desires  taken  as  a  whole,  but  the 
desires  of  every  one  taken  as  a  whole.  It  is  in  proportion  as 
conduct  approaches  this  ideal  that  it  may  be  moral ;  it  is  in 
proportion  as  the  agent  intends  it  to  approach  this  ideal  that 
it  is  moral,  and  a  moral  injunction  is  simply  a  command 
enjoining  a  line  of  action  which  in  the  class  of  cases  pointed 
to  by  it  is  in  the  long  run  best. 

In  stating  this  position  I  have  ignored  a  multitude  of 
controversies.  It  is  affirmed  for  instance  that  one  may  go  a 
step  farther  in  defining  '  the  good-in-itself '  than  those  who 
describe  it  as  the  satisfaction  of  desire  have  done ;  that  what 
satisfies  desire  is  pleasure ;  that  pleasures  are  welcome,  are 
held  to  be  of  value,  are  good,  even  when  they  come  in  a  form 
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that  one  had  up  to  that  time  been  ignorant  of  and  could  not 
therefore  desire ;  that  all  things  which  are  desired  have  come 
to  be  so  only  because  and  in  so  far  as  through  one's  own 
experience,  or  through  the  testimony  of  other  people,  one  has 
come  to  believe  them  to  be  pleasurable;  and  that  pleasure 
therefore  is  the  true  '  good-in-itself '  or  ultimate  end.  On  the 
contrary,  by  parity  of  reasoning  it  is  concluded  that  pain  is  the 
only  thing  that  in  and  of  itself  is  bad,  that  pain  is  the  ultimate 
object  of  aversion.  But  the  truth  upon  this  and  other  contro- 
verted points  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  present  to  consider; 
for  except  as  otherwise  stated  the  remarks  to  be  made  below 
apply  equally  to  every  one  of  the  alternatives  known  to  me 
upon  these  points. 

Of  these  remarks  the  first  is  that  the  superstructure  of  the 
foregoing  doctrine  is  too  large  for  the  foundation.  Admitting 
that  the  satisfaction  of  a  desire  is  good,  the  question  arises, 
good  for  whom  ?  Obviously  for  him  who  received  the  satis- 
faction, for  him  whose  desire  it  was,  let  us  say  for  me.  The 
argument  continues  :  if  the  satisfaction  of  one  desire  is  good, 
the  satisfaction  of  that  and  another  one  is  better.  But  that 
depends  on  whose  desire  the  second  one  is.  If  it  is  also  mine, 
then  no  doubt  it  is  true  that  the  satisfaction  of  the  two  is  better 
than  that  of  either  of  them  separately.  The  satisfaction  of 
one  desire  of  mine  is  good  because  I  value  it ;  the  satisfaction 
of  that  and  another  one  of  mine  is  better  for  the  like  reason, 
because  I  value  it  more.  But  suppose  that  the  second  desire 
is  Jones's,  then  who  ( values  it  more  '  ?  I  ?  If  I  do,  it  will  be 
because  I  also  desire  to  have  Jones  gratified;  because  that  is  a 
second  desire  of  my  own  which  is  gratified.  Otherwise  I  will 
not  value  it  more.  As  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  Jones,  it 
follows  that  neither  of  us  will  value  it  more.  It  does  not 
appear  that  if  the  satisfaction  of  one  desire  is  good,  the 
satisfaction  of  that  and  another  one  is  better,  and  that  the 
satisfaction  of  all  the  desires  of  everybody  is  the  best  con- 
ceivable. What  does  appear  is,  that  the  ideal  for  me  is  to 
have  all  my  own  desires  gratified,  including,  of  course,  my 
desires  that  other  people  should  be  gratified  and  disappointed 
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in  various  ways  ;  that  the  ideal  for  Jones  is  to  have  all  his 
desires  gratified,  including  those  that  other  people  should  be 
gratified  and  disappointed  in  various  ways  ;  and  so  on.  There 
would  appear  to  be  not  one  ideal,  but  as  many  ideals  as  there 
are  individuals.  Good  would  seem  to  mean  a  different  thing 
in  reference  to  every  different  person;  would  seem  to  mean  in 
reference  to  me,  what  is  capable  of  ministering  to  my  desires, 
and  in  reference  to  Jones,  what  is  capable  of  ministering  to 
his  desires,  and  so  on.  Or,  since  the  capability  of  anything  to 
minister  to  one's  desires  depends  upon  one's  tastes,  good 
means  in  reference  to  me  what  suits  my  tastes,  and  in 
reference  to  Jones  what  suits  his  tastes,  and  so  on.  A  thing 
which  suits  one  person  and  does  not  suit  another,  is  both  good 
and  bad,  but  in  different  senses.  A  thing  which  suits  two 
people  is  good  twice  over,  but  in  different  senses.  As  moral 
conduct  on  this  theory  is  simply  a  certain  kind  of  good 
conduct,  there  are  as  many  senses  of  the  word  moral  as  of  the 
word  good.  Supposing  that  under  given  circumstances  it  is 
possible  to  do  any  one  of  several  things,  the  conduct  which  is 
aimed  at  that  one  of  those  things  which  is  most  to  my  liking 
is  under  those  circumstances  par  excellence  the  moral  conduct, 
if  the  gratification  of  my  desires  is  the  ideal;  and  on  this 
theory  it  is  the  ideal.  But  the  gratification  of  Jones's  desires 
is  also  the  ideal;  and  what  is  most  to  my  taste  may  be  least  to 
his.  What  is  par  excellence  right  under  any  given  circum- 
stances may  be  also  par  excellence  wrong;  one  may  be  both 
obliged  to  do  and  not  to  do  it,  and  with  equal  reason.  As 
virtually  every  course  of  action  is  offensive  to  somebody  and 
agreeable  to  some  one  else,  there  is  hardly  anything  that  one 
is  not  in  duty  bound  both  to  do  and  not  to  do.  There  is 
almost  no  opportunity  of  doing  one's  duty,  without  violating 
other  duties  just  as  sacred.  One's  duty  to  please  one's  self  is 
quite  as  sacred  as  one's  duty  to  please  anybody  else.  It  is  one's 
duty  to  do  as  one  likes  because  one  likes  it ;  it  is  one's  duty  to 
do  as  some  one  else  likes,  or  rather  as  any  one  else  likes,  for  a 
corresponding  reason. 

I   do  not  develop  these  consequences  as  a  reproach  to  the 
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doctrine  from  which  they  follow,  still  less  as  a  refutation  of  it  ; 
it  would  be  ridiculous  to  do  so.  If  any  one  finds  those  conse- 
quences immoral,  or  abominable,  or  any  other  hard  name,  it 
must  be  in  some  other  sense  of  those  words  than  the  theory 
before  him  recognizes  ;  it  must  be  by  an  appeal  to  some  other 
standard  of  goodness  and  morality  than  the  one  from  which 
those  consequences  follow.  He  will  find  it  bad  in  a  sense  in 
which  it  never  claimed  to  be  good,  and  inconsistent  with  a 
standard  with  which  it  has  no  business  to  be  consistent.  As  a 
bit  of  science  it  will  not  suffer  at  his  hands. 

But  it  might  be  said  that  it  is  only  by  treating  a  part  of  the 
doctrine  under  consideration  as  if  it  were  the  whole  that  its 
logical  outcome  is  made  to  appear  to  be  a  multiplicity  of 
standards,  with  their  bizarre,  though  not  immoral,  consequences. 
It  is  quite  true,  it  may  be  said,  that  if  the  satisfaction  of  one 
of  your  desires  is  good  for  you,  the  satisfaction  of  that  and 
another  one  of  yours  is  for  you  still  better.  It  is  also  quite 
true  that  if  you  do  not  care  to  have  Jones  gratified,  the  satis- 
faction of  one  of  his  desires,  in  addition  to  that  of  one  of  your 
own,  will  add  nothing  to  your  proper  satisfaction,  will  be  in 
nowise  better  for  you.  But  it  will  be  better  for  Jones,  or 
rather  will  be  better  for  you  and  Jones  together.  This  belongs 
to  the  doctrine  in  hand  quite  as  much  as  the  part  of  it  which 
was  above  given  exclusive  consideration.  Neither  you  nor 
Jones,  perhaps,  will  value  the  satisfaction  of  two  desires  more 
than  that  of  one  of  them  alone  if  the  second  desire  is  to 
belong  to  the  other  man  ;  but  the  other  man  will  value  it, 
and  its  value  to  him,  plus  the  value  of  the  satisfaction  of  the 
first  desire  to  the  first  man,  amount  to  more  than  either  of 
these  values  separately ;  if  there  are  two  satisfactions,  either 
one  alone  is  less  than  itself,  plus  another.  But  if  so,  the  sat- 
isfaction of  two  desires  is  better  than  that  of  one,  not  alone 
when  they  belong  to  the  same  person,  but  generally  ;  if  the 
satisfaction  of  one  desire  is  good,  the  satisfaction  of  more 
desires  is  better,  and  the  ideal  limit  of  this  sort  of  thing,  the 
best,  is  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  desires  of  everybody.  The 
satisfaction  of  all  the  desires  of  one  person  is  good,  but  it  can 
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lay  no  claim  to  be  the  moral  ideal,  the  best,  for  it  is  not  so 
good  as  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  desires  of  that  person  and 
of  some  one  else.  The  multitude  of  personal  ideals  stand  in 
subordination  to  the  great  ideal  which  includes  them  and  in 
which  they  are  reduced  to  unity.  It  alone,  therefore,  is  on 
this  theory  the  moral  end. 

To  this  the  rejoinder  is  that  the  satisfaction  of  two  desires 
is  shown  to  be  better  than  that  of  one ;  in  one  sense  when  both 
desires  belong  to  the  same  person,  and  in  another  sense  when 
they  belong  to  different  persons.  The  satisfaction  of  two  of 
one's  desires  is  better  than  that  of  either  of  them  singly  in  the 
sense  that  one  values  it  more  highly.  The  satisfaction  of  two 
desires  belonging  one  to  one  person  and  one  to  another  is 
better  than  that  of  either  desire  singly,  not  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  valued  more  highly,  but  in  the  sense  that  it  is  valued  more 
times,  valued  by  more  people.  If  this  difference  is  not  plain 
enough  already,  it  may  be  made  so  in  this  way  :  Suppose  that 
there  are  four  pictures  and  three  critics  ;  and  that  the  critics 
agree  that  the  first  picture  is  second  best,  but  are  totally 
at  variance  about  the  other  three,  one  holding  the  second  one 
is  best,  one  the  third,  and  the  other  one  the  fourth.  Then  the 
first  picture  is  better  than  either  of  the  other  three  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  valued  by  more  people,  and  either  of  the  other 
three  are  both  better  and  worse  than  the  first,  in  the  sense 
that  each  of  them  is  valued  both  more  highly  by  the  critic  who 
thinks  it  the  best,  and  less  highly  by  the  other  two  who  think 
it  one  of  the  worst. 

Well,  then,  the  argument  runs,  if  the  satisfaction  of  one 
desire  is  in  and  of  itself  good,  the  satisfaction  of  two  desires 
is  better;  in  one  sense  if  both  desires  belong  to  the  same  per- 
son, in  another  sense  if  they  belong  to  different  persons. 
From  this  the  only  thing  that  follows  is,  that  the  satisfaction  of 
all  my  desires  is,  in  one  sense,  the  best,  the  ideal,  and  in 
another  sense  is  not  the  best,  is  not  so  good  as  the  satisfaction 
of  all  my  desires  and  those  of  some  one  else  besides.  It  is 
not  possible  to  reach  a  single  standard  along  this  line.  The 
individual  ideals  are  not  reduced  to  a  unity  in  the  general  ideal, 
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because  it  is  not  shown  to  be  superior  to  them,  and  it  cannot 
be  shown  to  be  superior.  To  do  so  would  require  one  to  prove 
that  it  is  better  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  severally  good, 
and  as  there  is  no  one  sense  in  which  they  are  severally  good, 
this  is  impossible.  The  individual  standards  are  good,  one  of 
them  in  one  sense,  another  in  another,  and  so  on.  The  gen- 
eral standard  cannot  be  better  in  any  of  these  senses  of  the 
word  good,  for  the  person  whose  ideal  is  to  be  proved  to  be 
inferior  would  be  required  to  desire  something  more  than  what 
by  hypothesis  he  desires  most.  And  even  if  the  general 
standard  were  shown  to  be  better  in  the  same  sense  of  the 
word  good,  in  which  some  personal  standard  is  good,  or  in  the 
several  senses  of  the  word  good,  in  which  the  whole  multitude 
of  personal  standards  are  severally  good,  there  would  still  be 
as  many  senses  of  the  word  good,  and  as  many  standards,  as 
there  are  individuals.  The  general  standard  would  be  the  ideal 
in  one  sense,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  —  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  most  to  my  taste  ;  and  in  another  sense,  so  far  as  Jones  is 
concerned,  —  in  the  sense  that  it  is  most  to  his  taste  ;  and  so 
on.  This  on  the  supposition  that  the  words  good,  better,  and 
best,  in  relation  to  the  general  standard,  mean  what  they  do  in 
relation  to  any  of  the  personal  standards  ;  but  the  truth  is  that 
in  relation  to  the  general  standard  they  have  quite  a  special 
meaning.  Each  of  the  personal  standards  requires  the  word 
'  good '  to  mean  that  which  is  capable  of  satisfying  a  certain  per- 
son, and  the  word  '  better '  to  mean  that  which  is  capable  of  sat- 
isfying that  particular  person  still  more  ;  while,  so  far  as  the 
general  standard  is  concerned,  that  is  good  which  is  capable  of 
satisfying  anybody,  and  that  is  better  which  is  capable  either 
of  satisfying  that  person  more  or  of  satisfying  more  persons. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  reducing  the  multitude  of  personal 
standards  to  one,  the  general  standard  but  adds  one  to  their 
number.  There  were  already  as  many  standards  as  indi- 
viduals ;  there  are  now  all  these  and  an  extra. 

It  remains  to  point  out  another  difference  between  the 
general  standard  and  the  personal  standards.  Each  of  them 
obliges  one  to  recognize  the  inequality  of  different  objects  of 
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desire,  —  their  inequality  for  the  same  man  and  for  different 
men.  One  man  will  sacrifice  horses  and  dogs  for  antique 
gems,  another  will  sacrifice  antique  gems  for  horses  and  dogs. 
The  general  standard  does  not  oblige  one  to  recognize  any  such 
difference,  or  rather  it  obliges  one  not  to  recognize  any  such 
difference  on  pain  of  moral  paralysis.  For  one's  duty  in  the 
matter  of  the  general  standard  is  to  take  the  line  of  conduct 
which  under  the  given  circumstances  will  satisfy  the  most 
desire,  every  desire  disappointed  being  an  offset  against  an 
equivalent  satisfaction.  So  long  as  all  the  desires  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  belong  to  the  same  person  there  will  be  no 
difficulty.  One  line  of  conduct  will  disappoint  him  in  one  way 
and  gratify  him  in  another,  another  line  of  conduct  will  dis- 
appoint him  in  some  other  way 'and  gratify  him  in  still  another. 
Which  of  the  two  lines  he  would  prefer,  he  can  easily  tell,  or 
one  who  knows  him  may  tell  for  him  ;  or  if  the  balance  stands 
even  between  them,  it  is  no  great  matter  which  is  chosen. 
But  suppose  that  the  lines  of  conduct  to  be  selected  from 
cause  disappointment  to  one  person  and  gratification  to  any 
other,  and  disappointment  in  one  thing  and  gratification  in 
another,  then  how  does  the  general  standard  help  one  to 
decide  ?  If  one  desire,  no  matter  which  one  or  whose,  is  to 
be  taken  as  the  equal  of  any  other  desire,  no  matter  which  one 
or  whose  ;  and  if  the  satisfaction  of  a  desire  is  to  be  taken  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  disappointment  of  a  desire,  then  there  is 
no  difficulty.  It  may  be  hard  in  a  given  case  to  ascertain  all 
the  desires  which  the  several  lines  of  conduct  will  respectively 
satisfy  and  disappoint,  but  that  is  a  difficulty  in  applying  the 
theory,  and  not  a  hitch  in  the  theory  itself.  But  suppose  one 
denies  that  the  desire  for  hair-powder  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
desire  for  food,  and  questions  the  equality  of  a  gratification  and 
disappointment,  and  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  desires  of 
one  person  are  much  keener  than  those  of  another  ;  can  one 
decide  according  to  the  general  standard  and  recognize  all  these 
distinctions  ?  To  do  so  he  must  have  some  means  of  certifying 
how  much  keener  one  man's  desires  are  than  another's  ;  whether 
A's  desire  for  hair-powder  is  not,  in  fact,  more  than  the  equiv- 
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alent  of  B's  for  food,  and  how  much  of  one  person's  satisfaction 
is  a  set-off  for  how  much  of  another  person's  disappointment. 
He  must  have  a  means  of  comparing  the  desires  and  disappoint- 
ments of  different  men,  and  the  general  standard  supplies  him 
with  none.  Whatever  means  he  may  use  will  govern  his 
decision  ;  it  will  be  according  to  that  that  he  will  decide  and 
not  according  to  the  general  standard.  He  may  decide  by 
trying  to  put  himself  in  imagination  in  A's  and  B's  place,  and 
by  considering  whether  his  desire  for  hair-powder,  if  he  were 
A,  would  be  greater  than  his  desire  for  food  if  he  were  B  ;  or 
he  may  say  bluntly  at  once,  without  any  effort  of  imagination, 
that  the  desire  for  hair-powder  is  essentially  a  weighty  one 
(or  a  frivolous  one,  according  to  his  taste),  and  that  the  desire 
for  food  is  the  opposite.  In  either  case  he  will  be  consulting 
his  own  feelings  in  the  matter  and  not  the  general  standard  ; 
he  will  be  merging  the  general  standard  into  his  personal 
standard.  His  argument  would  run:  that  is  good  which  is 
capable  of  affording  anybody  pleasure,  that  is  better  which 
would  be  capable  of  affording  me  more  pleasure,  if  I  were  in 
other  men's  circumstances.  Or  he  may  decide  by  noticing  the 
amount  of  energy  which  A  and  B,  respectively,  have  put  forth, 
and  may  reason :  since  A  works  harder  for  hair-powder  than  B 
would  for  food,  A's  desire  is  more  than  the  equivalent  for  B's. 
But  here  the  principle  for  decision  is  that  might  makes  right,  - 
an  ancient  and  respectable  principle,  of  which  we  shall  have 
more  to  say  by  and  by,  but  one  which  can  hardly  be  deduced 
from  the  general  standard.  In  effect,  the  instant  you  try  to 
distinguish  between  desires,  and  between  satisfactions  and  dis- 
appointments, and  between  people,  that  instant  you  become 
unable  to  move  a  step  in  accordance  with  the  general  standard, 
unless  you  are  competent  to  take  a  thing  which  is  good  in  one 
sense  and  not  good  in  another,  and  a  second  thing  which  is 
good  in  a  third  sense  and  not  good  in  a  fourth,  and  decide 
which  of  these  two  things  is  on  the  whole  the  better.  One 
who  cannot  do  this  must  be  contented  to  count  desires  and 
disappointments,  and  not  weigh  them. 

It  appears,  then,  that  we  are  led  not  to  one  moral  ideal,  but 
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to  a  number  of  them,  no  one  of  which  can  be  shown  to  be 
better  than  the  rest  in  any  of  the  senses  of  the  word  good, 
which  they  recognize.  To  show  that  one  of  them  is  better 
than  the  rest  in  some  other  sense  of  the  word  good,  would  be 
quite  easy,  but  quite  irrelevant  to  the  present  undertaking, 
which  is  to  develop  the  answer  to  the  first  of  the  two  questions 
stated  above,  —  to  the  question,  namely,  what  is  the  best  state 
of  things  in  the  sense  of  the  word  'good,'  in  which  a  machine 
may  be  best  ? 

To  this  question  the  answer  has  been  indicated.  Let  us 
turn  to  the  second  question.  Those  who  address  themselves 
to  its  solution  mean  by  moral  goodness  something  quite  distinct 
from  goodness  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  They  hold 
that  for  every  one,  or  any  one,  to  have  all  his  desires  gratified  is 
by  no  means  the  highest  ideal.  There  are  some  desires  which 
are  essentially  low,  and  ought  in  any  ideal  scheme  of  life  to 
be  mortified.  There  are  others  which,  if  not  exactly  low,  are 
trivial,  and  should  be  kept  in  due  subordination  to  such  of 
one's  impulses  as  are  nobler.  And  to  the  noblest  of  all,  whose 
dictates  alone  deserve  the  name  of  moral,  the  supreme  control 
is  due. 

This  bare  outline  describes  a  number  of  systems  of  conduct, 
which  differ  from  each  other  in  the  point,  what  is  one's  noblest 
impulse  ?  This  question  each  one  decides  for  himself,  or 
rather  finds  it  already  decided  for  him  in  the  cast  of  his  mind ; 
what  he  feels  to  be  the  noblest,  what  his  heart  goes  out  to,  is 
the  noblest.  That  is  the  actual  method  of  decision,  and  the 
only  one  possible  within  the  limits  of  this  form  of  moral 
system. 

To  decide  rationally  which  of  one's  impulses  is  the  noblest, 
would  be  to  decide  by  reference  to  some  standard,  which,  by 
that  very  act,  is  assumed  as  a  supreme  standard  already  estab- 
lished. As  one's  point  of  departure  is  the  assumption  that 
just  such  a  standard  needs  to  be  found,  this  would  amount  to  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  It  would  be  trying  to  find  which  of  a 
number  of  things  is  the  ideal  of  nobility  by  referring  them  to 
some  other  thing  which  is  confessedly  the  ideal  of  nobility. 
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Every  one  finds  within  himself,  then,  a  secret  respect  for 
some  special  mode  of  life.  It  may  not  be  one  which  his  char- 
acter permits  him  to  follow  ;  he  may  be  a  coward  and  reverence 
bravery,  or  a  clown  and  reverence  manners  and  grace.  But 
whether  he  lives  up  to  it  or  not,  whatever  he  yields  a  mental 
allegiance  to  as  the  supreme  title  of  worth  in  conduct,  forms 
the  germ  of  his  moral  ideal.  He  may  not  call  it  his  moral 
ideal,  and  commonly,  unless  he  is  a  philosopher,  he  does  not, 
for  this  is  the  standard  that  one  lives  by  rather  than  speculates 
about.  The  ideal  may  be  one  of  personal  honor,  or  of  chivalry, 
or  of  allegiance,  or  of  love,  or  of  religious  devotion.  Whatever 
it  is,  if  it  is  the  best  thing  in  the  man,  we  shall  not  be  far  out 
in  calling  the  impulse  to  follow  it  his  conscience.  The  word  is 
commonly  employed,  of  course,  in  other  meanings,  but  we  have 
done  enough  to  guard  it  here  against  misconstruction.  Con- 
science is  often  used  to  denote  an  automatic  signal  placed  by 
the  Creator  in  man's  breast  to  inform  him  when  he  is  following 
and  when  departing  from  the  will  of  God  ;  but  as  morality  of 
divine  origin  is  not  our  subject  at  the  present  moment,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  conscience  in  this  sense.  Even  when  I 
spoke  above  of  religious  devotion  as  among  the  ideals  in  this 
place  to  be  discussed,  I  meant  religious  devotion  on  its  subjective 
side  without  any  question  of  external  sanction,  —  the  eagerness 
of  an  essentially  devotional  nature  to  surrender  to  what  it 
believes  to  be  the  will  of  God,  without  thought  of  future 
reward  or  punishment.  The  disinterested  impulse  to  immolate 
one's  self  upon  a  point  of  honor  is  emotionally  the  same  sort  of 
thing.  If  the  former  may  be  called  conscience,  so  for  con- 
venience may  the  latter. 

Understanding  this,  then,  by  the  word  conscience,  the  posi- 
tion is  that  that  alone  is  morally  good  which  is  approved  by 
one's  conscience.  Just  as  the  eye  is  the  final  test  of  the 
color-quality  of  things,  so  the  conscience  is  the  test  of  the 
moral  quality  of  things. 

The  deductions  from  this  position  are  not  obscure.  The 
first  of  them  is  that  this  sets  up  at  once  as  many  standards 
of  morality  as  there  are  individuals.  If  to  call  a  thing  morally 
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good  is  simply  to  say  that  one's  conscience  approves  it,  the 
term  morally  good  means  a  different  thing  in  reference  to 
every  different  person  ;  it  means  in  reference  to  me  what 
my  conscience  approves,  and  in  reference  to  you  what  your 
conscience  approves,  and  so  on.  If  my  conscience  sanctions 
duelling  or  blood-revenge,  they  are  right,  not  for  me  alone,  but 
for  every  one.  To  arrange  it  that  every  one  shall  obey  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience  and  let  other  people  obey  the 
dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  is,  within  certain  limits,  a 
very  good  practical  measure  ;  but  it  receives  no  justification 
from  the  theory  that  conscience  is  the  test  of  right  and  wrong. 
On  the  contrary,  this  arrangement  is  wrong  in  every  one  of 
the  million  senses  of  that  word,  which  this  theory  recognizes. 
Everybody  is,  on  this  theory,  in  strictness  obliged  to  obey  the 
dictates  of  everybody  else's  conscience  quite  as  much  as  those 
of  his  own. 

To  this  it  may  be  said  that  I  have  pushed  the  point  too 
far ;  .that  I  attribute  to  the  isolated  individual  an  authority 
which  he  does  not  possess.  This  may  be  brought  out  by  the 
illustration  of  color.  The  final  test,  it  was  said,  of  the  color 
of  things  is  the  eye,  but  not  your  eye  nor  my  eye.  You 
and  I  may  see  a  green  object  where  other  people  see  a  red 
one  ;  if  we  do  so,  it  will  not  be  said  that  the  thing  is  both 
red  and  green,  but  that  it  is  red,  and  that  you  and  I  are 
color-blind.  Just  so  in  matters  of  morality.  At  any  given 
time  and  place  there  is  a  very  general  agreement  in  what 
people  have  no  conscientious  scruples  about  doing.  The 
few  who  are  eccentric  should  be  recognized  as  such,  —  as 
morally  blind.  It  is  quite  true  that  one  time  and  people  may 
differ  widely  from  another  in  what  its  conscience  sanctions. 
It  is  also  true  that  times  and  peoples  differ  widely  in  justness 
of  visual  perception.  We  do  not  see  footprints  easily  detected 
by  the  Indians.  It  took  the  genius  of  the  early  impressionists 
to  see  their  pictures  in  the  world  about  them  ;  if  we  admit 
their  portrayals  to  be  true,  it  is  not  because  they  show  us  what 
we  always  saw,  but  because  we  can  see  it  now.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  every  advance  in  knowledge.  One  need  not 
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pass  a  day  now  without  noting  some  striking  instance  of 
natural  selection,  but  if  Darwin  had  not  lived,  where  would 
one's  eyes  be  now  ?  What  distinguishes  the  real  perception 
from  the  individual  freak,  is  that  other  people  may  be  brought 
to  perceive  it,  too.  They  may  need  preliminary  training,  they 
may  need  fine  natural  parts  to  begin  with,  but  if  those  who 
are  fitly  endowed  and  prepared  can  be  made  to  see  it  too,  then 
the  perception  is  real.  If  but  one  or  two  hold  out,  they  are 
simply  eccentric.  So  in  morals.  One  time  differs  from 
another  because  it  has  had  contact  with  moral  geniuses  that 
have  taught  it  to  perceive  what,  but  for  them,  it  would  have 
stayed  blind  to.  It  is  not  just,  therefore,  to  set  up  the  taste 
of  the  individual  as  the  test  of  morality  or  anything  else  ; 
taken  alone,  his  taste  is  a  test  of  nothing  ;  it  becomes  a  test 
of  something  only  in  unison  with  the  taste  of  the  great  majority 
of  his  fellows. 

I  must  not  be  understood  to  attribute  this  argument  to  spe- 
cific writers.  When  one  argues  on  paper,  one  seldom  does  it 
so  badly.  But  we  are  dealing  now  with  the  things  that  one 
believes,  not  with  what  one  prepares  for  print  and  publishes. 
I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  outside  of  the  philosopher's 
closet  the  only  qualities  that  really  exist,  moral  or  otherwise, 
are  those  which  the  majority  has  permitted  to  do  so.  The  real 
world  is  a  world  of  convention  ;  majority  vote  is  the  sole  cre- 
ative force  in  nature.  But  its  power  stops  at  the  study  door. 
Conventions  fall  away  from  the  philosopher  when  he  seats  him- 
self among  his  books  ;  it  is  his  business  to  see  things  as  in 
themselves  they  really  are,  not  as  every  one  agrees  they  are. 
You  may  not  come  to  him  and  say  that  everybody  says  the  rose 
is  red,  except  Jones,  and  that  therefore  the  rose  is  red  and  Jones 
is  something  unmentionable.  He  will  turn  upon  you  with  the 
chill  of  logic  in  his  voice  and  demand  :  You  say  the  rose  is 
red  ;  Jones  says  it  is  green.  What  reason  is  there  to  prefer 
Jones's  eye  to  yours,  or  yours  to  his  ?  His  standard  of  color  is 
his  eye  ;  your  standard  is  your  eye  ;  the  rose  is  both  red  and 
green,  —  red  according  to  your  standard,  green  according  to 
Jones's.  There  is  no  contradiction  in  the  rose's  being  in  that 
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sense  both  red  and  not  red,  any  more  than  there  is  in  an 
object  weighing  both  a  pound  and  less  than  a  pound,  if  the 
first  pound  is  troy  weight  and  the  second  avoirdupois.  But 
you  tell  me  that  Smith,  too,  finds  the  rose  red,  and  say  it  with 
an  air  as  if  that  clinched  it.  Who  is  Smith  that  he  can  give 
the  rose  a  redness  which  it  did  not  have  before?  His  eye  is 
but  another  standard  ;  not  a  better  one.  Or  is  it  that  you  and 
Smith  are  two  ;  and  that  Jones,  who  opposes  you,  is  only  one  ? 
The  omnipotence  of  two  to  one  I  admit  in  practical  affairs,  but 
you  must  not  introduce  politics  into  metaphysics.  The  rose 
before  was  both  red  and  green  ;  now  that  Smith  is  introduced 
it  is  red  twice  over  and  green,  —  red  according  to  your  eye,  and 
red  according  to  Smith's.  Just  as  a  pound  troy  weight  is  less 
than  a  pound  avoirdupois  and  less  than  a  Roman  pound.  Even 
if  you  and  Jones  and  Smith  all  agreed  on  the  color,  there 
would  still  be  no  unity  of  standard ;  the  rose  would  be  red 
three  times  over,  simply.  The  majority  vote  would  simply  be 
replaced  by  a  vote  by  acclamation.  This  in  the  sphere  of 
color.  I  need  not  say  that  in  the  sphere  of  morality  all  this  is, 
if  not  more  true,  at  least  more  striking.  In  judgments  of  color, 
the  general  agreement  (which,  by-the-bye,  is  popularly  over- 
estimated) obscures  in  one  the  fact  that  each  opinion  was 
stamped  in  a  different  mint,  from  a  different  die.  In  judg- 
ments on  morality  the  agreement  is  much  less  striking,  and 
the  multiplicity  of  standard  much  less  obscured.  If  so,  this 
second  definition  of  the  words  moral  and  good  leads  quite  as 
plainly  to  a  conflict  of  duties  and  ideals  as  the  first  definition  did. 
Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  considering  moral  ideals. 
That  one  is  obliged  to  act  in  accordance  with  these  ideals  is,  I 
believe,  always  assumed.  It  is  our  present  purpose  to  ascer- 
tain in  what  sense  one  is  obliged  to  do  so.  To  this  it  is  per- 
tinent to  call  to  mind  the  familiar  fact  that  there  are  certain 
sciences  whose  controlling  object  is  knowledge,  and  certain 
others  whose  controlling  object  is  .application  of  knowledge  to 
practice.  Sciences  of  the  practical  stamp — logic  and  hygiene, 
for  example  —  purport  to  assign  the  means  to  some  given  end. 
Each  of  them  consists,  or,  if  completed,  would  consist,  of  a 
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description  of  the  end  with  which  it  in  especial  is  concerned, 
and  of  a  code  of  rules,  directions,  precepts  for  its  attainment. 

It  is  evident  that  ethics,  as  described  in  the  first  paragraph 
of  this  paper,  belong  to  this  class  of  sciences.  The  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  ethics,  as  there  described,  consists  of  a 
statement  of  the  supreme  end,  the  "best,"  in  some  one  of  the 
many  senses  of  the  word  good,  and  of  a  code  of  injunctions 
assigning  the  means,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  for  attaining  it. 
If  the  end  in  question  be  one  to  the  realization  of  which 
honesty  will  contribute,  the  injunction  "Thou  shalt  not  steal" 
will  bear  the  same  relation  to  it  that  the  injunction  "Thou 
shalt  not  breathe  impure  air  "  does  to  the  end  of  hygiene,  that 
is,  to  health.  The  question,  then,  is  :  What  is  the  nature  of 
the  obligation  to  follow  the  precepts  of  practical  sciences  ? 

The  obligation  is  not  to  be  foolish,  simply.  If  you  are 
going  in  for  health,  and  if  the  rules  of  hygiene  really  prescribe 
the  means  of  attaining  it,  you  are  unwise  not  to  follow  them, 
that  is  all,  In  every  act  not  reflex  there  are  two  parts,  the 
end,  which  is  a  matter  of  desire,  and  the  means,  which  is  a 
matter  of  intellect.  It  is  in  respect  to  the  latter  that  one  who 
disregards  his  obligation  in  this  sense,  fails.  The  moral  obli- 
gation is  but  a  case  of  the  general  obligation  to  do  as  one 
likes  intelligently.  If  you  are  bent  upon  following  my  wishes, 
or  my  conscientious  scruples,  such  and  such  is  what  you  must 
do  ;  if  you  do  not,  you  are  self-defeating  ;  you  are  taking  a 
road  which  will  not  lead  you  where  you  are  making  for.  If 
you  do  not  go  in  for  health,  or  for  gratifying  me,  or  for  my 
conscientious  scruples,  then  there  is  no  obligation  to  follow 
the  precepts  of  hygiene,  or  of  systems  of  morality  of  either  of 
the  two  classes  described.  And  note  that  the  obligation  begins 
only  when  you  start  to  act.  You  may  desire  health  as  much 
as  you  please,  but  so  long  as  you  do  not  start  in  pursuit  of  it 
there  is  no  obligation  to  observe  the  rules  of  hygiene.  So 
long  as  one  merely  contemplates  an  end  with  longing  there  is 
no  obligation  to  use  the  means  for  its  attainment  ;  the  obliga- 
tion begins  only  when  one  sets  to  work.  And  as  the  obligation 
to  use  the  proper  means  is  the  same  in  kind,  no  matter  what 
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one's  purpose  in  working  is ;  the  obligation  to  follow  the  rules 
of  hygiene,  or  the  rules  of  logic,  or  the  rules  of  painting,  is 
the  same  in  kind  as  the  obligation  to  follow  the  precepts  of  any 
system  of  the  morality  that  ought  to  be,  as  distinguished  from 
the  morality  that  is. 

Not  only  is  the  moral  obligation  the  same  in  kind  as  the 
obligation  to  take  care  of  one's  health,  but  there  is  no  reason 
other  than  mere  inclination  for  giving  one  of  these  obligations 
precedence  over  the  other.  There  would  be  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  moral  end  is  superior  to  health  ;  but  nothing  of 
the  kind  can  be  shown.  One  may  prove  that  one  does  choose 
to  be  moral  rather  than  to  be  healthy,  or  vice  versa,  but  not 
that  one  ought  to  do  so.  What  obligation  can  there  be  to 
choose  to  be  moral  at  all  ?  Surely,  not  a  moral  obligation.  A 
moral  obligation  presupposes  that  one  has  chosen  the  moral 
end  ;  it  is  simply  the  obligation,  since  you  have  chosen  that  end, 
to  take  such  and  such  means  of  attaining  it.  From  the  fact 
that  such  and  such  are  the  means  to  an  end,  it  in  no  wise 
results  that  you  ought  to  choose  that  end.  One  might  as  well 
say,  because  a  hammer  is  one  of  the  means  for  horseshoeing, 
that  therefore  one  ought  to  shoe  horses.  The  only  way  in 
which  one  can  be  under  obligation  to  choose  an  end  is  by 
subordinating  it  as  a  means  to  some  other  end,  which  one  has 
chosen.  If  I  am  bent  on  worldly  prosperity,  I  am  obliged  to 
be  conscientious,  because  other  people  respect  it  ;  but  the 
obligation  to  choose  conscientiousness  is,  in  that  case,  a  matter 
of  policy,  not  of  morals.  The  moral  end  is  degraded  to  a 
mere  means.  Or,  again,  if  I  am  bent  on  being  moral,  and  am 
persuaded  that  it  is  right  to  care  for  one's  health,  I  am  obliged 
to  choose  health,  but  the  obligation  is  not  a  matter  of  hygiene, 
it  is  a  matter  of  morals.  Health  has  ceased  to  be  an  independ- 
ent end, .  and  become  a  mere  means.  Of  independent  ends 
there  can  be  no  question  which  of  them  ought  to  be  chosen, 
or  ought  to  be  preferred  to  others.  None  of  the  many  moral 
aims  which  we  have  developed  can  maintain  a  claim  to  occupy 
higher  ground  than  the  others,  or  than  aims  not  moral  at  all. 
The  only  question  that  can  be  asked  is,  which  of  them  is 
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chosen,  or  preferred  to  others  ?  And  here  the  answer  is  not 
doubtful.  Whether  one  will  choose  to  be  healthy,  or  to  gratify 
some  one  else's  conscience,  or  his  own  conscience,  will  depend 
upon  his  tastes.  He  will  always  choose  to  gratify  his  own 
tastes.  The  very  form  of  that  moral  end  makes  it  in  practice 

SUPrCtne-  A.   L.  HODDER. 


AFFECTIVE   ATTENTION. 

T^ROFESSOR  SULLY,  in  The  Human  Mind,  has  explicitly, 
JL  though  not  very  consistently  or  energetically,  raised  the 
question  whether  it  is  possible  to  attend  to  the  pleasure-pain 
process,  or  whether  the  "object"  of  attention  is  always  sensa- 
tional (sensation,  perception,  idea,  etc.).  "Objects  of  atten- 
tion," he  says,1  "are  either  sensations  and  their  combinations, 
sensation-complexes,  or  what  we  call  ideas  or  representations, 
e.g.,  the  idea  or  mental  image  of  a  color."  And  again  :2 
"Attention  in  its  simplest  form  is  to  be  conceived  on  its  sub- 
jective side  as  a  kind  of  mental  reaction  upon  a  sensation 
already  partially  excited  by  the  proper  peripheral  process  of 
stimulation."  But:3  "No  doubt  .  .  .  there  is  an  element  of 
attention  in  ...  affective  observation  or  contemplation  ;  but 
since  the  need  of  intellectual  elaboration  is  done  away  with, 
the  attention  becomes  relatively  easy  and  spontaneous."  And  :4 
"We  can  intensify  a  pain  or  a  pleasure  by  attending  to  it  as 
such." 

This  is  not  altogether  self-consistent.  But  I  suppose  that 
the  writer's  general  theory  would  be  something  like  this.  A 
sensation  is  the  correlate  of  a  definite  stimulation-process.  It 
has  thousands  of  qualities,  separate  and  distinct.  It,  therefore, 
is  the  primary  and  more  usual  object  of  attention.  An  affec- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  is  the  correlate  of  a  diffused  excitation- 
process.5  It  has  only  two  root-qualities,  pleasure  and  pain.6 
Attention  to  it  is,  therefore,  something  less  frequent  and  less 
sharply  characterized  than  attention  to  sensation ;  but  it  is  a 
possible  and  actually  realized  process.  In  the  same  way  we 
may  have,  an  attention  to  volition;7  though,  as  volition  has 
only  one  quality,8  the  process  becomes  vaguer  still,  tends  to  be 
swamped  by  voluntary  movement,,  and  is  therefore  not  often 
noticed.  —  It  is  this  position  which  I  propose  to  examine. 

1  I,  p.  143.  t-Loc.cit.  8  II,  p.  12.  4  I,  p.  77. 

6  II,  pp.    II,    12.  6     I,  p.  65.  7  I,  p.  77.  8  I,  p.  67. 
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In  a  note  published  some  little  time  since  in  Mind1  upon  the 
perennially  interesting  topic  of  psychological  nomenclature,  I 
very  doubtfully  admitted  the  possible  existence  of  the  process 
of  affective  attention  ;  attention  with  pleasure-pain,  pure  and 
elemental,  —  not  feeling, — as  its  object.  I  do  not  now  think 
that  the  fusion  is,  or  can  be,  realized.  If  we  regard  the  pri- 
mary conscious  processes  as  three  in  number,  —  sensation 
(s  or  S)f  affection  (a  or  A),  and  conation  (c  or  C), — the  two 
simplest  fusion-series  would  appear  to  be  :  — 

(1)  Fusions  of  the  first  order  : 

Perception  (Sac).     Feeling  (sAc).     Impulse  (saC). 

(2)  Fusions  of  the  second  order  : 

Attention  (SaC).  Emotion  (SAc).  [Instinct  (sAC).] 
Instinct,  i.e.,  replaces  affective  attention.  I  have  bracketed 
it  because  —  for  many  reasons,  which  cannot  be  set  forth  in 
the  present  paper,  but  which  I  hope  to  discuss  at  another  time 
—  it  is  not  strictly  coordinate  with  attention  and  emotion.  Ana- 
lytically examined,  however,  it  seems  to  reduce  to  a  balance- 
fusion  of  affection  and  conation,  essentially  transitory  in 
character,  and  leading  (through  impulse)  by  way  of  association 
to  action.  Support  for  such  a  view  may  be  found,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  e.g.,  in  Preyer,  Bain,  Volkmann, 
Schneider,  Wundt.  Especially  valuable  in  this  connection  is 
Professor  James'  formulation  of  his  first  law  of  instinct  :  the 
law  of  inhibition  by  habit.2  The  illustrations  to  this  law 
exemplify  the  passage  of  instinct  into  a  fusion  of  a  higher 
order,  desire  ;  the  main  difference  being  the  growth  of  the  s  of 
the  former  into  an  5  in  the  latter. 

Instinct,  of  course,  is  a  thorny  topic.  In  place  of  saying 
above  that  it  "  reduces  "  to  sAC,  I  should  perhaps  rather  have 
stated  that  sAC  is  a  demonstrable  process,  and  that  instinct 
suggests  itself  as  the  best  term  to  cover  it.  There  cannot  cer- 
tainly be  any  harm  in  trying  to  definitize  the  word  ;  the  text- 
books are  hopelessly  contradictory  with  regard  to  it.  That  for 
two  reasons,  mainly,  (i)  There  is  no  agreement  as  to  cona- 
tion ;  and  a  psychologist's  attitude  to  instinct  is  determined  by 

1  N.  S.  II,  6,  pp.  285  ff .  2  Principles,  II,  394. 
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his  theory  of  will.  (2)  Biological  considerations  have  been 
allowed  to  obscure  the  problem  of  psychology  proper,  —  the 
analysis  of  the  instinct-process  as  given. 

But  to  return  to  affective  attention.  Its  examination  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  (i)  Can  we  attend  to  a  present 
affection  ?  (2)  Can  we  attend  to  a  past  affection  ? 

To  clear  the  ground,  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
'feeling'  and  the  'affection.'  The  feeling  (sAc)  can  be 
attended  to,  obviously,  so  far  as  it  is  sensational  in  composi- 
tion. We  can  attend  to  a  tooth-ache.  I.e.,  we  attend  to  the 
sensational  substrate  of  the  painful  affection  ;  other  sensations 
and  sensation-derivatives  are  thereby  inhibited,  in  a  degree 
corresponding  to  the  intensity  of  the  conative  factor  in  atten- 
tion ;  the  "pain  grows  worse."  But  there  is  no  proof  of 
affective  attention.  Or  we  wish  to  recall  a  pleasurable  experi- 
ence. We  close  our  sense-organs  against  external  impressions, 
and  concentrate  our  attention  upon  the  reproduced  ideational 
substrate  of  the  pleasure.  Naturally,  the  more  complete  the 
reproduction,  "  the  pleasanter  the  memory."  But,  again,  no 
proof  of  affective  attention.1 

(i)  Affective  attention,  however,  is  not  disproved.  For  that 
disproof  the  ultimate  appeal  must  be  to  introspection.  Can  we 
attend  to  centrally  excited  pleasure,  as  such,  without  ideating 
it  by  adding  name  or  circumstances  ?  Surely  not.  The 
process  is  maddeningly  elusive.  Prepare  consciousness  as  we 
may,  attention  will  always  be  found  to  have  a  sensational 
'object';  the  affection  diminishes  or  disappears,  as  soon  as 
looked  for,  —  new  or  old  sensational  processes  bar  the  way  to  it. 
I  have  been  somewhat  surprised  to  discover,  in  my  own  case, 
that  these  obstructing  processes  are  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  rwv ;  next-lying  associations,  mechanically  excited,  and 
not  ideas  which  formed  any  part  of  the  furniture  of  conscious- 
ness at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment.  It  is  tempting  to 
regard  this  as  a  criterion  of  the  validity  of  the  introspective 
preparation  and  control.  —  On  the  other  hand,  the  least  lapsus 
in  the  direction  of  ideation  clears  the  road  of  all  barriers. 

1  Cf.  with  this  paragraph  Sully,  I,  p.  77. 
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The  fixation-point  of  mind  is  occupied  solely  by  the  feeling: 
but  it  is  the  sensational,  not  the  affective  side  of  it,  that  the 
attention  has  fused  with. 

Centrally  excited  pleasure  is  practically  the  one  test  case. 
Peripherally  excited  pleasures  and  pains  are  very  intimately 
fused  feelings  ;  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  abstract  from  their 
sensational  basis.  They  are  localized,  e.g.  Centrally  excited 
pain,  again,  is  hard  to  analyze  ;  the  principal  ideas  are  insistent. 
I  have  attempted  to  obtain  an  introspective  answer  to  the 
primary  question  from  all  four  processes.  Peripherally  excited 
pleasure  is  better  material  than  either  of  the  pains  ;  centrally 
excited  pleasure  is  very  much  better  than  peripherally  excited. 

(2)  Can  we  attend  to  a  past  affection  ?  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  really  given  with  the  answer  to  the  first.  I  think 
that  the  affection  is  at  once  intellectualized,  made  an  idea,  in 
the  effort  to  do  so.  We  cannot  put  ourselves  back,  by  calling 
up  a  memouy-aff ection  of  pleasure-pain,  into  our  original  affective 
condition.  What  happens  is  that  the  circumstances  of  that 
condition  are  reproduced.  Every  detail  on  the  sensational  side 
of  the  feeling  stands  out  clearly  and  distinctly.  We  remember 
our  actions  ;  we  recall  our  expressions  of  joy  or  grief  ;  we 
picture  ourselves  as  saying  this  or  that,  looking  so  or  so,  etc. 
But  the  former  affective  content  cannot  be  made  the  '  object ' 
of  attention.  The  reproduced  ideas  certainly  have  an  affective 
tone  ;  and  this  fact  might  seem  to  lend  color  to  such  a  view. 
The  objection  would  be  hardly  worth  meeting  seriously:  the 
appearance  of  the  affective  tone  is  explicable  on  any  theory 
of  pleasure-pain.  More  important  is  the  fact  that  the  affect- 
ive tone  of  the  reproduced  ideas  is  normally  far  weaker,  in 
comparison  with  the  original  affective  element  of  the  feeling  as 
experienced,  than  are  those  ideas  themselves  in  comparison 
with  the  originals.1  The  arrangement  is  of  great  teleological 
value. 

Any  one  of  the  four  possible  affective  processes  may  serve 
as  introspective  material  in  this  case,  if  the  particular  instance 

1  To  express  this  fact,  I  employed  in  Mind  (/.  c.)  the  rather  unfortunate 
phrase,  "  representative  affection."  It  has  proved  misleading  and  should,  I  think, 
be  given  up. 
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be  carefully  chosen.  On  the  whole,  the  pleasures  appear  to  be 
more  easily  analyzed  than  the  pains. 

The  conclusion,  then,  seems  justifiable,  that  all  attention  is 
to  a  sensational  (intellectual)  '  object.'  We  cannot  attend  to 
pleasure-pain  as  suck.  When  that  purports  to  be  the  case,  the 
explanation  is  that  a  feeling  has  not  been  properly  analyzed 
into  sense-substrate  and  affection.1 

There  is,  of  course,  an  affective  tone  attaching  to  attention. 
This  may  be  the  a  of  the  fusion  itself  (SaC)',  it  may  be  the 
tone  of  feeling  which  comes  in  from  outside  to  fuse  with  the 
total  process  ;  or  it  may  be  both  together,  —  and  so  on,  in 
increasing  complexity.  It  is  quite  different  from  affection 
regarded  as  the  'object'  of  attention. 

Volitional  attention,  as  the  sense  of  attention  to  a  volition, 
need  hardly  be  discussed  ;  save  as  ideated  movement,  or  what 
not,  a  volition  can  never  be  the  object  of  attention.2  An 
impulse  may  be  reinforced  by  a  new  conative  process  ;  but  the 
fusion  (saC)C  is  not  a  volitional  attention  in  this  meaning  of 
the  phrase.  E  R  TITCHENER. 

1  Cf.  with  this  position  that  of  Ward,  Psychology,  Enc.  Brit.,  Pt.  77,  pp.  40  ff. 

2  Sully's  instance,  I,  p.  77,  implies  ideation. 
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accurate.     But  no  new  ideas.) 

IO73  a~d,  Nose. 

10730)  Nose,  K.  Wlh.:  Nachschrift  des  Herausgebers.  pp.  115-126. 
In  :  Ueber  Sensibilitdt  als  Lebensprincip  in  der  organischen  Natur,  von 
Jh.  Ulr.  Gli.  Schaffer.  8vo.  Frankfurt  on  the  Main.  Gebhard  and  Kor- 
ber.  pp.  126.  (Nose  aims  at  basing  medicine  upon  the  Kantian  philos- 
ophy. "  Bevor  nicht  die  leitenden  Principien  der  Kritik  in  die  Medizin  auf- 
genommen,  darin  anerkannt  und  angewandt  werden,  ehe  ist  bey  ihr  an 
gehoriges  Aufsuchen,  Unterscheiden  und  Ordnen  der  Thatsachen  ihres 
Kreises  so  wenig  als  an  sicheres  Wissen,  noch  an  allgemeine  Uebereinstim- 
mung  zu  gedenken.  Mit  jenem  Geiste  aber  bekannt,  oder  vielmehr  von 
ihm  durchdrungen,  vermag  man  der  edlen  Kunst,  was  ihr  noch  mangelt, 
einen  Kanon  zu  iiberliefern,  wonach  der  richtige,  und  eine  Disciplin,  woraus 
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der  irrige  Gang  in  ihr  leicht  und  sicher  bestimmt  warden  karin."  [p.  122.] 
With  the  application  of  the  critical  philosophy  to  medicine  Metzger  [in  no. 
1073^]  is  fully  in  sympathy,  although  he  has  different  views  as  regards  sen- 
sibility as  the  principle  of  life,  and  does  not  consider  the  opinions  of  Nose 
and  Schaifer  on  this  point  to  be  reconcilable  with  the  critical  philosophy.) 

1073^)  Metzger,  J.  D. :  Ueber  Irritabilitdt  und  Sensibilitdt  als  Lebens- 
principien  in  der  organisirten  Natur.  8vo.  Konigsberg.  1794.  Hart- 
ung.  pp.  xiv,  1 1 8.  Especially  p.  118.  (Continuing  the  thought  of  no. 
10733:,  Nose  gives  in  no.  1073*:,  an  apologetic  work  of  Schaffer's  against 
1073^,  a  survey  of  the  necessary  properties  of  a  medical  theory,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  critical  philosophy.) 

10730  Schdffer,  Jh.  Ulr.  Gli.  :  Vertheidigung  einzelner  Sdtze  in  seiner 
Schrift  iiber  Sensibilitdt  als  Lebensprincip  in  der  organisirten  Natur,  mit 
cine  in  Aufsatz  iiber  die  Erfordernisse  zu  Theorien,  herausgegeben  von 
K.  Wlh.  Nose.  8vo.  Frankfurt  on  the  Main.  1795.  Gebhard  and  Kor- 
ber.  pp.  80.  Especially  pp.  37-74.  (To  compare  with  this  is  the  appen- 
dix to  no.  1073^.) 

1073^)  Schdffer,  Jh.  Ulr.  Gli.:  Entwurf  ilber  Unpdsslichkeit  und 
Krankhcitskeime,  mit  Gedanken  iiber  die  Wiirdigung  einer  Theorie  von 
K.  Wlh.  Nose.  8vo.  Frankfurt  on  the  Main.  1 799.  Gebhard  and  Kor- 
ber.  pp.  216. 

1074)  N.  Th.  I.:     I,  5.     pp.  418-456.     Review*  of  Rel.     (Inessential 
only  a  summary.) 

1075)  Obd.:  I,  pp.   1134-1157.     Review*  of   Kant's  Kleine  Schriften 
(no.  5). 

1076)  Obd.:  II,  pp.  816-822.     Review*  of  Rel. 
10760)  Obereit,Jk.  Hrm. :  cf.  no.  388. 

1077-1079,   Olshausen. 

1077)  Olshaiisen,  Dtl.  J.  W.:   Kann  denn  wirklich  der  Detertninismus 
mit  der  Moral  bestehen?     In:  Deutsches  Magazin.     Vol.  V.     February, 
pp.  133-153.     (The  negation  of  the  question  is  justified  in  a  pretty  con- 
fused way.     Against  this  work  appeared:) 

1078)  Hegcwisch)  Dtr.Hm.:   Auszug  aus  des  Doktor  Priestley^s  Ab- 
handlungvon  der  philosophischen  Notiuendigkeit,  und  aus  seinen  mit  dem 
D  ok  tor  Price  iiber  diese  Lehre  gewechselten  Schriften.     An  den  Hcraus- 
geber    des    Deutschen    Magazins.      Same  place.      Vol.  VI.      September, 
pp.  1086-1105.     Vol.  VII.     1794.     January,     pp.  99-144. 

1079)  Olshausen,  Dtl.  J.  W.:  Eine  Bemerkung,  die  Kantische  Philo- 
sophie  betreffend.    Same  place.     1793.     December,    pp.  1439-1441.     (The 
teaching  of  Kant  as  regards  the  dependence  of  religion  upon  ethics  need 
not  terrify  us  as  something  new  and  venturesome,  since  Shaftesbury  had 
maintained  somewhat  similar  doctrines,  in  deriving  the  concept  of  godhead 
from  morality.) 
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1079  a-l)  Ph.  A.:  Cf.  nos.  251,  532,  533,  578,  585,  587,  602,  752,  754, 

956,  957- 

1080)  Ph.  I.:  II,  i,  pp.  121-129.     Review*  of  Rel. 
io8otf)  Plainer,  E.:  cf.  no.  188. 

io8o£)  Reinhold,  C.  L.  :  cf.  no.  275. 

1081)  Resultate  der  philosophirenden  Vernunft  iiber  die  Natur  des  Ver- 
^niigens,    der   Schonheit   und  des   Erhabenen    [by    Geo.    Dreves~\.     8vo. 
Leipzig.     Crusius.     pp.  248.     (Summaries  of  the  most  important  works  of 
modern  philosophy  on  the  topics  enumerated  in  the  title,  with  criticisms,  — 
for  the  most  part  following  critical  journals.     The  collector  is  a  disciple  of 
Reinhold,  and  accordingly  prefers  the  views  of  Reinhold  and  Kant.) 

ioSia-c)  Reuss,  Mat.:   Cf.  nos.  731-733. 

1082-1084,  Riem. 

1082)  Riem,  A.:  Reines  System  der  Religion  fiir  Verniinftige.     Part  I. 
8vo.     Berlin.     Nauck.     pp.  404.     (Riem  had  maintained  in  previous  works 
[published  partly  anonymously,  partly  under  his  real  name]  —  such  as  Das 
reinere  CJiristenthum,  oder  die  Religion  der  Kinder  des  Lichts,  and  Chris- 
tus  und  die  Vernunft  —  that  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  often- 
times conflicted  with  purely  moral  concepts.     He  had  thus  given  occasion 
to  several  controversial  writings,  in  which  he  is  principally  accused  of  arbi- 
trary interpretation,  and  against  which  he  defended  his  own  views.     No. 
1082    is  the  last  of   these  apologies.     In  it  he  polemises  strongly  against 
Kant,   whose    moral-philosophy    [or,    better,    moral-theology]    stands,    he 
declares,    in   opposition   to   pure   moral    principles.      Riem   does,    indeed, 
urge   well-founded   objections    to   the    way   in   which    Kant    lets    in    the 
happiness-requirement  by   the   back  door,  and  then  bases  upon  it  belief 
in   God  and  immortality.     The  practical  proof  of  the  existence  of  God 
proves  nothing,  according  to  Riem  ;  and  the  criticism  of  theoretical  proofs 
in  the  RV compels  one  to  regard  God  as  a  being  immanent  in  the  world. 
Riem,  that  is,  is  at  bottom  a  pantheist.     No.  1083  was  the  most  important 
of  the  controversial  writings  published  against  Riem's  work,  Christus  und 
die  Vernunft.     It  belongs  in  this  bibliography,  because  it  was  at  the  same 
time  directed  against  Fichte's  Versuch  [no.  949].) 

1083)  Theorie,  Kritische  —  der  Offenbarung.     Nebst  Berichtigung  der 
Schrift:  Christus  und  die  Vermmft.     [By  Th.  Gbh.  Ehrur.  Maass.~]    8vo. 
Halle.     1792.     Michaelis    and    Bispink.     pp.    340.     (Riem   defended   his 
views  against  this  work  in  no.) 

1084)  Riem,  A.:    Ueber  Christenthum  und  moralische  Religion.     A  Is 
Apologie  der  Schrift :    Christus  und  die   Vernunft,  gegen  den   Verfasser 
der  kritischen  Theorie  der  Offenbarung  und  gegen  Herrn  Dr.  Doederlein. 
Nebst  einer  Abhandlung  iiber  Moralitdt,  zur  Replik  vom    Verfasser  der 
kritischen  Theorie  der  Offenbarung.    Large  8vo.    Halle.     1793.     Michaelis 
and  Company,     pp.  240.     (Riem  maintains  in  this  work  that  there  are  no 
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actions  which  are  in  themselves  immoral,  but  only  illegal ;  that  there  is  no 
conflict  between  sensibility  and  reason,  and  that  everything  is  subjected  to 
natural  necessity.  These  assertions  are  met  by  the  Replik  among  others. 
The  Replik  remarks  —  and  this  holds  as  against  Kant  also  —  that  the  mo- 
rality of  an  action  does  not  lose  by  the  fact  that  there  are  sensuous  desires 
also  impelling  one  to  commit  it :  these  last  are  physical  effects,  and,  con- 
sidered in  themselves,  neither  morally  good  nor  morally  bad.  They  become 
so  only  when  they  imply  the  resolve  of  freedom  to  act  in  accordance  with  a 
given  desire.) 

1084^)  Rosenmiiller,}.  G.:  cf.  Rosenmiiller,  1 794. 

1084^)  Schaumann,  Jk.  Chr.  Gli. :  cf.  no.  998. 

1085)  Schaumann,  Jh.  Chr.  Gli.:  Philosophic  der  Religion  ilberhaupt 
und  des  christlichen  Glaubens  insbesondere.     Zu  akademischen  Vorlesun- 
gen  geschrieben.     8vo.     Halle.     Gebauer.     pp.  234.     (Compendious  sum- 
mary of  the  views  published  by  Kant  and  his  disciples,  —  especially  by 
Reinhold,  Jakob,  Tieftrunk  and  Fichte.     No  new  ideas.) 

1086)  Schaumann,  Jh.  Chr.  Gli.:   Aphorismen  zur  Logik  und  Meta- 
physik;  anstatt  den  Diktatenfiir  weine  Zuhorer.     8vo.     Giessen. 

1087-1117,  Schiller. 

(The  first  essays  of  Kant's  which  Schiller  read  were  nos.  50  and  59. 
That  these  exerted  an  immediate  influence  upon  Schiller's  views  upon  the 
philosophy  of  history  is  shown  with  especial  clearness  in  the  poem  Die 
Kilns  tier,  and  in  no.) 

1087)  Schiller,  Fr.:   Etwas  iiber  die  erste  Menschengesellschaft  nach 
dem    Leitfaden   der  mosaischen   Urkunde.     In    Thalia.     1790.     Part  xi. 
pp.  3-29.     Reprinted  in:   Kleinere  prosaische  Schriften.     Part  i.     1792. 
pp.  346-385.     K.  Goedeke's  historico-critical  edition  of  Schiller's  collected 
works.     Part  ix.     1870.     pp.  125-143. 

(In  the  spring  of  1791  Schiller  began  to  read  U,  and  during  the  follow- 
ing years  read  many  others  of  Kant's  writings  ;  probably  RV among  them. 
He  further  attempted,  by  prolonged  intercourse  with  the  Kantians  in  Jena, 
to  inform  himself  about  the  master's  philosophy.  The  first  effects  of  these 
pursuits  are  seen  in  nos.  1088  and  1089,  —  works  of  which  Schiller  himself 
writes  to  Korner,  on  the  4th  of  December,  1791,  that  he  will  find  traces 
enough  of  Kant's  influence  in  them.  Ueberweg  [no.  1116,  pp.  168  ff.] 
proves  convincingly  that  the  principal  material  for  the  two  essays  was 
already  collected  in  the  summer  of  1 790,  in  the  lectures  on  tragedy  ;  and 
that  they  do  not,  therefore,  rest  upon  Kantian  principles,  but  merely  con- 
tain, isolated  here  and  there  in  the  text,  single  sentences  from  Kant,  em- 
bedded in  a  thought-complex  which  had  taken  shape  independently  of  him  : 
—  indeed,  certain  of  Schiller's  assumptions  stand  in  direct  contradiction  to 
Kant's  system.  The  papers  in  question  are  entitled  :) 

1088)  Schiller:  Ueber  den  Grund des  Vergnugens  an  tragischen  Gegen- 
stdnden.      In    the   Neue    Thalia.     Vol.    I.     1792.     Part   i.     pp.   92-125. 
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Reprinted  in  Kleinere  prosaische  Schriften.  Part  iv.  1802.  pp.  75-109. 
Goedeke  :  Schiller's  collected  works.  Part  x.  1877.  pp.  1-16. 

1089)  Schiller:     Ueber  die   tragische   Kunst.     In   the   Neue    Thalia. 
Vol.  I.      1792.      Part  ii.     pp.  176-228.     Kleinere  prosaische   Schriften. 
Part   iv.      1802.      pp.    110-163.      Goedeke:    Schiller's   collected   works. 
Part  x.     pp.  1 7-40. 

(In  the  winter  of  1792-3,  after  having  twice  worked  through  U,  Schiller 
began  a  correspondence  with  Korner  about  it  and  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  aesthetics.  This  is  printed  in  :) 

1090)  Schillers  Briefivechsel  mit  Korner.     Von  1786  bis  zum   Tode 
Schillers.       Four   parts.      8vo.       Leipzig.       1847.      Veit   and    Company, 
pp.  404,  360,  403,  and  x,  396.     Second  and  enlarged  edition.     Edited  by 
K.  Goedeke.      Large  8vo.      Same   place.     1874.      Cheap   edition.     1878. 
Part   i.      1784-1792.     pp.    vi,    483.     Part    ii.     1793-1805.     pp.    viii,    505. 
(There  fall  to  be  considered  here  parts  ii  and  iii  [in  Goedeke,  books  2  and 
3],  which  contain  not  only  long  letters  on  the  principles  of  aesthetics,  but 
also  several  independent  papers,  which  Schiller  had  sent  in  to  Korner.  — 
In  the  winter  of  1792-3,  Schiller  also  delivered  lectures  on  aesthetics,  frag- 
ments of  which  were  published,  under  the  title  :) 

1091)  Schiller:  Noch  ungedruckte  Fragmente  aus  Schillers  aesthetischen 
Vorlesungen   vom    W inter halbjahr,   1792-93.     In:    Geist  aus   Friedrich 
Schillers   Werken,  etc.,  gesammelt  von  Chr.  Fr.  Michaelis.     Second  part. 
Large  8vo.   Leipzig.   1806.   Baumgartner.  pp.  241-284.   Goedeke:  Schiller's 
collected  works.     Part  x.     pp.  41-62.     (As  the  fruit  of  his  studies,  Schiller 
intended  to  publish  at  Easter,  1793,  a  work  entitled  Kallias  oder  iiber 
Schdnheit.     But  it  never  appeared.     The  pivotal  point  of  the  investigation 
was  to  have  been  the  question  of  an  objective  principle  of  taste,  the  possi- 
bility of  which  Kant  had  denied.     Schiller  defines  beauty  as  freedom  in  the 
phenomenon  (^•'•Erscheinung'1'1}.   It  would  be,  that  is,  only  an  analogue  of  free- 
dom, not  freedom  itself.     For  there  is  freedom  only  in  the  intelligible  world, 

—  while  beauty  is  only  found  in  the  world  of  phenomena.  The  beautiful  ob- 
ject, therefore,  does  not  actually  contain  the  characteristics  of  freedom  in 
itself;  but  we  put  them  into  it:  though  the  object,  considered  by  the  under- 
standing, is  of  course  subjected  to  the  chain  of  natural  necessity.  What 
makes  us  nevertheless  look  upon  it  as  an  analogue  of  freedom,  is  the  circum- 
stance that  it  appears  to  our  sensibility  as  determined  only  by  itself,  and  not  by 
any  cause  external  to  it.  Korner  rightly  objects  to  this  view,  that  Schiller  is 
merely  giving  a  negative,  not  an  affirmative  objective  characteristic  as  sign 
of  cognition.  Schiller  thought  later  that  he  had  discovered  what  was  lack- 
ing; but  did  not  impart  his  thoughts  on  the  matter  to  Korner.  In  nos. 
1095  and  1096  the  definition  of  beauty  [as  freedom  in  the  phenomenon] 
appears  to  shine  through  the  still  more  indefinite  expressions  employed  : 
one  looks  in  vain  for  positive  characteristics,  by  which  alone  the  determina- 
tion could  have  been  made  fruitful,  if  it  expressed  anything  more  at  all 
than  the  strong  desire  of  a  poet,  who  wished  to  find  again  in  nature  what  he 
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knew  to  be  holiest  in  himself,  —  his  free  self-determination,  —  and  to  ennoble 
the  highest  of  her  productions  —  the  beautiful  which  he  so  passionately 
worshipped  —  by  this  translation.  For  the  rest,  Schiller's  attempt  to  dis- 
cover an  objective  principle  of  beauty  cannot  in  the  last  instance  be 
crowned  with  any  success,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Kantian  subjectivism. 
Attainable  for  it  are  only  characteristics  in  the  phenomenon,  which  we  must 
first  introduce  into  it,  while  the  truly  objective  would  be  properties  of  things- 
in-themselves,  which  produce  beauty  in  phenomena,  or  [in  other  words] 
compel  us  to  introduce  the  characteristics  of  beauty  into  them.  Schiller's 
divergences  from  Kant  in  his  theory  of  the  beautiful  are  not  to  be  estimated 
as  trivial,  and  would  be  more  evident  than  they  are,  if  Schiller  had  brought 
his  views  to  greater  clearness  in  the  Kallias  or  in  the  promised  [in  no. 
1095]  Analytik  des  Schbnen,  and  developed  them  to  their  ultimate  con- 
clusions. On  the  other  hand,  the  two  philosophers  are  completely  in  accord 
upon  the  principal  points  in  the  theory  of  the  sublime.  Schiller  has  de- 
voted three  essays  expressly  to  this  subject.  They  reproduce  Kant's 
thoughts  in  an  artistic  and  clever  way,  with  some  new  perspectives. 
Their  application  of  theory  to  the  practice  of  art,  especially  of  the  drama,  is 
very  complete.  The  papers  are  entitled  :) 

1092)  Schiller:    Vom  Erhabenen.     Zur  weitern   Ausfiihrung  einiger 
Kantischen  Ideen.     \n\\\zNeueThalia.     1793.     Vol.  III.     Part  Hi.     pp. 
320-394.     Vol.  IV.     Part  iv.     pp.  52-73.     Goedeke.     Part  x.     pp.  126- 
177.     (The  second  part  of  the  paper  [in   Thalia,  from  p.  366  onwards] 
bore  the  separate  title  Ueber  das  Pathetische  ;  and  was  alone  reprinted  in  the 
Kleinere  prosaische   Schriften.     Part  iii.     1801.     pp.   310-372.     In    the 
place  of  the  first  part  Schiller  put  an  essay  of  later  date,  written  under  the 
influence  of  his  later  development,  and  connecting  especially  closely  with 
no.  1096.      It  shows  no  essential  departure,  in  its  views  of  the  sublime, 
from  its  predecessor  :) 

1093)  Schiller:     Ueber   das   Erhabene.      In    the    Kleinere  prosaische 
Schriften.     Part  iii.     1801.     pp.  3-43.     Goedeke.     Part  x.     pp.  214-231. 
(No.  1092  was  continued  in  :) 

1094)  Schiller:  Zerstreute  Betrachtungen  iiber  verschiedene  aesthetische 
Gegenstdnde.     \nt\\zNeueThalia.    Vol.  IV.     1793.     Part  v.    pp.  115-180. 
Kleinere  prosaische   Schriften.     Part   iv.     1802.     pp.    28-74.     Goedeke. 
Part  x.     pp.  178-206.      (Important  is  Schiller's  divergence  from  Kant  in 
ethics.     It  is  true  that  he  is  in  agreement  with  him  as  regards  the  highest 
moral  principle  ;  that  is,  also  in  the  belief  that  the  will  is  only  determined 
by  the  me're  form  of  the  law,  without  any  regard  to  happiness.     At  the 
same  time,  he  endeavors  to  modify  Kant's  rigorism  by  ascribing  to  inclina- 
tion a  part  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  law.     Without  this  participation  of  the 
inclination  mankind  can  only  execute  individual  moral  acts  ;  they  cannot 
become  really  moral  beings.     For  true  virtue  is  nothing  else  than  an  in- 
clination to  duty.     Reason  and  sensibility  are  combined  in  man  to  a  single 
personality  ;  and  may  not  therefore  come  in  conflict  with  one  another  in  the 
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ideal  condition  of  things,  but  must  be  in  complete  harmony.  Such  an  ideal 
condition  would  bring  happiness  with  it,  but  is  unattainable.  The  task  of 
mankind  consists  in  the  attempt  to  approximate  more  and  more  nearly  to  it. 
Harmony  between  reason  and  sensibility,  between  inclination  and  duty,  is  the 
sign  of  a  beautiful  soul.  It  manifests  itself  externally  as  charm  ("Anmuth"); 
the  path  to  it  is  aesthetic  education,  and  it  is  itself  only  possible  by  a  combi- 
nation of  this  latter  with  moral  force.  If  the  requirements  of  the  sensuous 
nature  are  in  conflict  with  the  moral  law,  and  so  make  this  harmony  un- 
attainable for  man,  he  must  subject  his  sensuous  impulses  to  the  moral  law, 
—  a  mode  of  action,  which  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  sublime,  and 
manifests  itself  externally  as  dignity  ("  Wiirde  " ) .  Nevertheless  the  harmony 
of  the  truly  moral  character,  which  is  so  entirely  controlled  by  the  moral  feel- 
ing that  it  makes  the  performance  of  duty  instinctive,  always  stands  higher. 
Finally,  therefore,  the  sublime  is  to  be  wholly  resolved  into  the  beautiful ; 
"  der  Mensch  muss  lernen  edler  begehren,  damit  er  nicht  notig  habe,  erha- 
ben  zu  wollen."  [No.  1096.  Letter  23.]  Schiller  never  departed  from 
these  ethical  views,  with  their  consideration  of  art  from  the  moral  point  of 
view.  I  therefore  enumerate  here  all  together  the  works,  in  which  this 
train  of  thought  was  brought  to  expression  ;  although  a  further  develop- 
ment can  be  noticed  in  them  in  other  respects.) 

1095)  Schiller :    Ueber  Anmuth  und  Wiirde.     In  the  Neue   Thalia. 
!793-    Vol.  III.     Part  ii.    pp.  115-230.    Also  separately,  with  the  addition  : 
An  Carl  von  Dalberg  in  Erfurth.     Was  du  hier  siehest,  edler  Geist,  bist 
du  selbst.     Milton.     8vo.     Leipzig.     1793.     Goschen.     pp.  120.     Kleinere 
prosaische  Schriften.     Part  ii.     1800.     pp.  217-354.     Goedeke.     Part  x. 
pp.  65-125.      (Kant  replies  to   Schiller's  attack  in  a  note  to  the  second 
edition  of  Rel.     He  certainly  says  here,  of  Schiller's  paper,  that  it  is  "  mit 
Meisterhand  verfasst,"  but  persists  in  his  opinion  that  only  reverence,  not 
charm  or  inclination,  is  reconcilable  with  the  concept  of  duty.) 

1096)  (Schiller:}   Ueber  die  aesthetische  Erziehung  des  Menschen  in 
einerReyhevonBriefen.    In  Die  Horen.    1795.    Parti,    pp.  7-48.    Part  ii. 
pp.  51-94.     The   last   letters  (17-27)  under   the   title:    Die  schmelzende 
Schonheit.     Fortsetzung  der  Briefe  uber  die  aesthetische  Erziehung  des 
Menschen.     (Itn   ersten   und  zweyten  Stuck  der  Horen}     Same   place. 
Part  vi.     pp.   45-124.     Kleinere  prosaische   Schriften.     Part  iii.     1801. 
pp.  44-309.     Goedeke.     Part  x.     pp.  274-384.     (Fichte's  influence  is  very 
noticeable  in  no.  1096.) 

1097)  (Schiller  .•)    Von  den  nothiuendigen  Grenzen  des  Schonen,  beson- 
ders   im    Vortrag  philosophischer    Wahrheiten.     In   Die  Horen.     1795. 
Part  ix.      pp.  99-125.     Goedeke.     Part  x.     pp.  387-406. 

1098)  (Schiller:}   Ueber  die  Gefahr  aesthetischer  Sitten.     In  Die  Ho- 
ren.    1795.     Part  xi.     pp.  31-40.     Goedeke.    Part  x.    pp.  407-414.    Nos. 
1097   and    1098   were   combined   by  Schiller  into  a  single  article   in   his 
Kleinere  prosaische  Schriften  (Part  ii.      1800.     pp.  355-415)  under  the 
title  :    Ueber  die  nothwendigen  Grenzen  beim  Gebrauch  schoner  Formen. 
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1099)  (Schiller:}  Ueber  den  moralischen  Nutzen  aesthetischer  Sitten. 
In  Die  Horen.  1796.  Part  iii.  pp.  78-91.  Goedeke.  Part  x.  pp.  415- 
424.  (In  plain  opposition  to  Kant's  view  of  the  radical  evil  in  human 
nature,  Schiller  explains  in  no.  1099  that  the  will  is  originally  good,  and 
derives  evil  from  the  collision  of  the  pleasant  with  the  good,  of  desire  with 
reason.  No  express  reference  is  made  to  Kant.) 

i/oo)  (Schiller:}  Ueber  das  Naive.  In  Die  Horen.  1795.  Part  xi. 
pp.  43-76.  Continuation  and  conclusion,  under  the  titles  :  Die  sentimenta- 
lischen  Dichter.  In  Die  Horen.  1795.  Part  xii.  pp.  1-55.  Beschluss 
der  Abhandlung  iibcr  naive  und  sentimentalische  Dichter,  nebst  einigen 
Bemerkungcn  einen  charakteristischen  Unterschied  unter  den  Menschen 
betreffend.  In  Die  Horen.  1796.  Parti,  pp.  75-122.  In  the  Kleinere 
prosaische  Schriften  (Part  ii.  1800.  pp.  3-216)  Schiller  combined  the 
three  articles,  under  the  title  :  Ueber  naive  und  sentimentalische  Dichtung, 
which  it  has  since  then  borne.  Goedeke.  Part  x.  pp.  425-523.  (Along- 
side of  the  work  on  this  article,  which  really  belongs  here  only  in  its  latter 
part,  there  was  going  Schiller's  poetic  productivity,  since  the  summer  of 
1795.  Schiller,  in  his  own  phrase,  ventured  at  first  only  on  the  Ufer  der 
Philosophic  herumzufahren,  and  so  arose  his  idea-poems,  which  give  his 
aesthetic  and  ethical  views,  draped  in  the  raiment  of  poetic  language,  and 
embodied  in  plastic  form  by  the  activity  of  his  imagination.  I  enumerate, 
as  the  principal  of  these  from  our  point  of  view  :  Das  Ideal  und  das 
Leben  [Das  Reich  der  Schatten],  Der  Genius  [Natur  und  Schule~\,  Klage 
der  Ceres,  Das  Mddchen  aus  der  Fremde,  Die  Fiihrer  des  Lebens,  Die  zivei 
Tugendwege,  Die  Philosophcn  [the  two  last  distichs  :  Geivissensskrupel 
and  Entscheidung~\,  and  several  of  the  Votivtafel  and  Xenien. 

As  regards  the  totality  of  Schiller's  philosophical  achievement,  in  the 
period  of  Kant's  influence  over  him,  it  must  be  first  of  all  realized,  that  all 
the  works  contain  a  large  number  of  valuable  thoughts  of  permanent  im- 
portance. The  mature  personality  of  the  poet  has  left  its  stamp  upon  them 
all ;  they  are  witnesses  of  his  innermost  life,  one  and  all  ennobled  by  that 
yearning  after  the  ideal,  to  which  they  owe  their  origin  in  the  first  place, 
and  by  the  strict  self-regulation,  which  gives  them  their  literary  form.  To 
bring  them  to  the  light  of  day  required  the  eye  of  genius,  which  apprehends 
with  intuitive  clearness,  and  surveys  with  penetration  the  most  complex 
mental  processes,  —  the  poetic  imagination,  which  feels  and  experiences 
them  —  and  mastery  of  language,  to  expound  them  with  such  astonishing 
simplicity  and  acuteness.  In  origin,  form,  and  importance  they  most  closely 
resemble  'the  rich  maxim-storehouse  of  Schiller's  dramas.  But  in  the 
strictly  scientific  development  and  establishment  of  these  thoughts,  and 
in  their  systematic  connexion,  Schiller  is  not  to  be  put  at  all  on  the  same 
level  with  Kant.  As  thinker,  too,  he  remains  always  the  rhetorical,  imagi- 
native poet.  He  is  not  content  with  furnishing  occupation  for  the  under- 
standing of  his  reader  ;  he  takes  entire  possession  of  him,  overpowers  his 
imagination  —  his  whole  personality,  and  so  falls  out  with  the  cold-blooded 
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tests  of  the  understanding.  What  with  ingenious  antitheses,  acute  oxymora, 
and  such-like  conceptual  artifices,  it  not  seldom  happens  — particularly  in  the 
earlier  writings  —  that  exactness  of  thought  is  lost  sight  of,  and  that  the  ideas 
become  warped  and  one-sided.  Brilliancy  of  diction  is  purchased  by  general 
turns  of  expression,  having  no  characteristic  definiteness ;  the  significant 
individuality  of  the  phrase  is  sacrificed.  The  indeterminateness  of  many 
concepts,  and  the  consequent  vacillation  in  terminology  often  render  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  reader  to  discover  any  concrete  content  in  them,  and  to  recon- 
cile the  different  passages  with  one  another.  We  often  find  what  is  right, 
—  as  Hemsen  has  very  truly  remarked  [no.  1102,  p.  5],  —  "bei  Schiller 
als  einen  Besitz,  von  dessen  Erwerbung  er  so  zu  sagen  keine  geniigende 
Rechenschaft  zu  geben  weiss,  und  den  er  wohl  gar  beim  nachsten  Anlasse 
wieder  selbst  zu  verleugnen  scheint."  For  arguments  one  gets  unfounded 
or  even  unjustifiable  abstractions,  and  empty  concepts.  The  poetic  imagi- 
nation gives  plasticity  to  these  unreal  schemata,  and  life,  abstract  ideas 
and  forces  appear  to  it  personified  :  only  too  often  does  Schiller  think 
himself  raised  above  the  necessity  of  testing  the  objectivity  of  his  concepts 
by  the  rule  of  experience.  In  this  he  approximates  to  the  post-Kantian 
idealism,  in  its  different  forms  [Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel]  ;  at  times  he 
even  seems  to  tread  the  threshold  of  the  holy  of  holies,  and  with  audacious 
hand  to  unveil  the  curtained  image  —  the  idealistic  identity  of  thought 
and  existence.  But  these  are  only  momentary  ideas.  Schiller  himself  is 
unconscious  of  their  range,  and  it  is  wholly  false  for  the  post-Kantian 
idealistic  direction  to  try  and  claim  the  poet  for  its  own  [as  do,  e.g., 
Hegel  and  Danzel  ;  no.  1117,  essays,  pp.  1-84].  Schiller  always  held 
fast,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  to  the  Kantian  dualism  of  subject  and  the 
independent,  uncognizable  object  which  is  different  from  it  [Ding  an  j/V//], 
as  well  as  to  the  view  that  experience  is  at  once  source  and  limit  of  all 
objective  knowledge.  The  Kantian  doctrine  of  freedom,  too,  with  all  its 
obscurities  and  internal  contradictions,  was  always  religiously  held  by 
Schiller.  The  great  influence  which  it  was  allowed  to  exercise  upon  his 
works,  it  exerted  very  much  to  their  disadvantage. 

Of  the  extensive  Schiller-literature  [a  summary  of  which  is  given  by 
L.  Unflad,  in  Die  Schiller-  und  Goethe-Literatur  in  Deutschland.  8vo. 
Miinchen.  1878.  Unflad.  pp.  ii,  105  ;  —  a  summary,  however,  which  is 
very  defective  just  with  regard  to  Schiller's  place  in  philosophy]  I  cite  in 
what  follows  only  those  works,  which  are  either  specially  devoted  to  the 
relation  of  Schiller  to  Kant,  or  occupy  themselves  with  it  in  detailed  fash- 
ion. The  present  status  of  investigation  is  given  with  the  names  of  Zim- 
mermann,  Tomaschek,  Twesten,  Ueberiveg,  —  to  whom  may  be  added,  for 
the  sake  of  completeness,  Hemsen  and  Meurer.  Of  the  rest,  some,  like 
Griin,  Fischer  and  Drobisch,  are  less  valuable  than  those  quoted  ;  the  rest 
are  wholly  unimportant.  For  K.  Fischer's  work,  cf.  what  is  said  of  this 
author's  general  literary  activity,  under  the  year  1860.  Griin,  Fischer  and 
Somtner  [with  Hemsen  as  well]  distinguish  two  or  three  periods  in  the 
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influence  of  Kant  upon  Schiller  ;  opine  that  in  no.  1096  the  latter  shakes 
himself  free  of  Kant  under  the  influence  of  Goethe  —  "  Kant  iiberwinden" 
is  the  phrase  ;  —  and  assert  that  his  views  of  the  relation  of  art  to  morality 
develop  from  the  consideration  of  art  from  the  moral  point  of  view  [as  in- 
strument of  education]  to  the  consideration  of  it  from  a  purely  aesthetical 
standpoint.  The  incorrectness  of  this  view  has  been  convincingly  demon- 
strated by  Drobisch,  and  in  particular  by  Tomaschek,  Twesten,  Meurer 
and  Ueberweg^) 

1101)  Griin,  K.:    Friedrich  Schiller  ah  Mensch,  Geschichtsschreiber, 
Denker  und  Dichter.     Ein  gedrdngter  Commentar  zu  Schiller's  siimwt- 
lichen   Werken.     Large  I2ino.     Leipzig.     1844.     Brockhaus.     New  edition. 
1849.     Same  place,     pp.  viii,  776.     Especially  pp.  203-335. 

1102)  Hemsen,  Wlh.:  Schiller* s  Ansichten  iiber  Schbnheit  und  Kunst 
tin  Zusammcnhange  geiviirdigt.     I.  D.     8vo.     Gottingen.     1854.     Huth's 
press,     pp.  46. 

1103)  Tomaschek,  K. :    Schiller  nnd  Kant.     Eine  Abhandlung  abge- 
druckt  ans  dem  Programm  des  Gymnasiums  der  k.  k.    Theresianischen 
Academie.     8vo.     Vienna.      1857.     Tendler  and  Co.     pp.  53. 

1104)  Fischer,  Kuno :  Schiller  als  Pliilosoph.      Vortrag  gehalten  in  der 
Rose   zu  Jena.     1858.     New   (titular)    edition.     Small    8vo.     pp.  xi,  170. 
In    Fischer:    Schiller.      Drei    Vortrdge.      New    edition.     8vo.      Leipzig. 
1868.     Fues  (Reisland). 

1105)  Drobisch,  Wlh.:    Ueber  die  Stellung  Schiller's  zur  Kantischen 
Ethik.     In  :  Berichte  iiber  die   Verhandlungen  der  kbniglich-sdchsischen 
Gesellschaft    der    Wissenschaften    zu    Leipzig.       Philologisch-historische 
Classe.     1859.      Fifth  series.      Vol.  XL      8vo.      Leipzig.      1860.     Hirzel. 
pp.  176-194.     (Drobisch  makes  the  difference  between  Kant  and  Schiller 
appear  smaller  than  it  actually  is.) 

1 1 06)  Zimmermann,   Rob.:    Schiller  als  Denker.     Ein    Vortrag  zur 
Feier  seines  loojdhrigen  Geburtstages  in  der  ausserordentlichen  Sitzung 
der  kbnigl.  bbhm.  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften  am  10.  November  1859 
gehalten.     4to.     Prague.     1859.     Gerzabek's  press,     pp.  19.     In  Abhand- 
lungen   der    kdniglichen    bbhmischcn    Gesellschaft    der     Wissenschaften. 
Fifth   series,    eleventh   volume.      Prague.      1861.      In    commission  ;    the 
Calvesche  k.k.  Universitats-Buchhandlung.     Reprinted  in  Zimmerjnanns 
Studicn  und  Kritiken  zur  Philosophic    und  Aesthetik.     8vo.     Vienna. 
1870.     Braumiiller.      (Schiller's    aesthetics    is    treated    of    in    still   greater 
detail,  in  :) 

1107)  •  Zimmermann,    Rob.:    Aesthetik.     Erster,   historisch-kritischer 
Theil.     Geschichte  der  Aesthetik  als philosophischer  Wissenschaft.     Large 
8vo.     Vienna.     1858.     Braumiiller.     pp.  483-533. 

1 1 08)  Tomaschek,  K. :    Schiller  in  seinem    Verhdltnisse  zur    Wissen- 
schaft.     Von  der  kaiserlichen  Akademie  der    Wissenschaften  zu    Wien 
gekrbnte  Preisschrift.     Large  8vo.     Vienna.     1862.     Gerold's  son.    pp.  iv, 
505.     (A  book  in  every  respect  excellent.) 
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1 1 09)  Twesten,  K.  :  Schiller  in  seinem  Verhdltnisse  zur  Wissenschaft 
dargestellt.      Large  8vo.     Berlin.     1863.     Guttentag.     pp.  iii,  175. 

1 1 10)  Sommer,  Albin:   Ueber  die  Beziehung  der  Ansicht  Schiller s  vom 
Wesen  und  der  geistigen  Bedeutung  der  Kunst  znr  Kantischen  Philoso- 

phie.  Programm  der  Realschule  I.  Ordnung  im  Waisenhause  zu  Halle. 
4to.  Halle.  1869.  Waisenhaus  publishing  office,  pp.  19. 

mi)  Palm,Jh.:  Vergleichende  Darstellung  von  K  ants  und  Schiller  s 
Bestimmungen  iiber  das  Wesen  des  Schonen.  I.  D.  Svo.  Jena.  1878. 
Neuenhahn.  pp.  31.  (Schiller  is  said  to  have  made  no  particular  progress 
in  his  views  about  the  beautiful  since  his  first  reading  of  £/.) 

1112)  Schnedermann,  Frz. :  1st  die  Ethik  Schillers  eine  andere  nach 
als  vor  detn  Kantstudium  des  Dichters?     I.  D.      Large  Svo.      Leipzig. 
1878.     Hartmann's  press  at  Reudnitz.     pp.  34.     Also  as  a  brochure,  under 
the  title  :     Ueber  die  beiden  Hauptperioden  in  Schillers  Ethik  mit  Riick- 
sicht  anf  das   Verhaltniss  des  Dichters  zu  Kant.     Svo.     Leipzig.     1878. 
Hinrichsche  Buchhandlung  :    Verlags-Conto.     pp.  33.      (Schiller's   ethics 
does  not  fall  into  two  periods.     The  foundations  of  his  moral  system  in  the 
period  after  the  influence  of   Kant  had  begun  are  to  be  discovered  in  the 
prose  and  verse  works  of  his  youthful  period,  —  though  in  undeveloped 
form.     The  assertion  is  only  so  far  right,  that  a  character  like  Schiller's, 
with  its  striving  towards  independence,  could  not  have  allowed  him  to  be- 
come a  follower  of  Kant,  had  not  Kant's  ethics  shown  in  their  outline  a 
conformity   with   his  innermost  being,  as  he  expresses  it  himself,  in  the 
works  of  his  earlier  years.     In  the  conceptual  formulation  and  in  the  de- 
tails of  the  theory,  however,  Kant's  influence  was  far  more  important  than 
Schnedermann  supposes.     Not  without  value  is  the  collection  of  passages 
bearing  on  the  matter  from  Schiller's  earlier  writings.) 

1113)  Schnedermann,  Frz.:    Kant  und  Schiller.     In  the  Zeitschrift 
fiir  kirchliche    Wissenschaft  und  kirchliches   Leben,  herausgegeben  von 

Chr.  E.  Luthardt.  First  year.  1880.  pp.  486-493.  (Where  Schiller 
differs  from  Kant,  he  is  supposed  —  apart  from  his  denial  of  radical  evil 
—  to  be  unconsciously  approximating  to  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy.) 

1114)  Schmidt,  Paul:    Kant,  Schiller,  Vischer:     Ueber  das  Erhabene. 
I.D.      Svo.      Halle.      1880.      Plotz' printing  press,      pp.  58.      Also  pub- 
lished as  brochure.     Svo.     Halle.     Niemeyer.     pp.  65.     (Vischer's  system 
is  the  inevitable  standard,  by  which  the  correctness  of  the  views  of  Kant 
and   Schiller  is    to  be  measured.     The  principal   questions   which   these 
authors  leave  open  have  been  answered  by  Vischer.) 

1115)  Meurer,  Chr.:  Das   Verhaltniss  der  schillerschen  zur  kantschen 
Ethik.     Wiirzburger  I.  D.     Svo.     Freiburg  im  Breisgau.     1880.     Herder, 
pp.  55.      Second  titular  edition.      Svo.      Leipzig.      1886.      Fock.      pp.  55. 
(Schiller's   ethics  is  represented  to  contain  no  change  in  principle  from 
Kant's  moral  theory,  but  to  be  only  a  completion  of  this.) 

1116)  Ueberweg,  Fr. :    Schiller  als   Historiker   und  Philosoph.     Mit 
ciner  biographischen  Skizze  Ueberwegs  von  Fr.  A.  Lange.     Herausgege- 
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ben  von  Mor.  Brasch.  Large  8vo.  Leipzig.  1 884.  Reissner.  pp.  xlvii, 
270.  (Very  valuable  as  supplement  to  Tomaschek's  Preisschrift,  no.  1108. 
—  Especially  concerned  with  the  Schiller-Korner  correspondence  is  a  very 
thorough  account  by  :) 

1117)  Danzel,    Th.    W, :    in   the    Wiener  Jahrbiicher  der  Literatur. 
1848.     Vol.izi.     pp.  1-25.     Reprinted  in  :    Th.  W.  Danzels  Gesammelte 
Aufsatze,   herausgegeben   von    O.  Jahn.      8vo.      Leipzig.      1855.      Dyk. 
pp.  227-244.     Same  place,     pp.  1-84  :   Ueber  den  gegenwdrtigen  Zustand 
der  Philosophic  der  Kunst  und  ihre  ndchste  Aufgabe,  —  an  essay,  which 
also  deals  with  Schiller's  aesthetics  in  a  detailed  way. 

1 1 1 7 a)  Schlosser,  J.  G.  :  cf.  Schlosser,  \  795. 
1117^,  c)  Schmid,Jh.  Wlh.  :  cf.  nos.  613,  614. 
\\\*jd)  Schmid,  K.  Chr.  Erh. :  cf .  no.  836. 
1117*?)  Schneider,  K.  H.  Gl. :  cf.  no.  351. 
III7/")  Schuderoff,  Inth.:  cf.  no.  946/5. 

1118)  Schulz  (/.  E.}:   Versuch  einer  ndhern  Wiirdigung  des  Gehaltes 
objectiver  und  subjectiver  Griinde  in  der  Lehre  -vom  Daseyn  Gottes.     In 
the   Ph.  I.      I.   3.      pp.    435-490.      (Attempt   to   combine   the   physico- 
theological  with  the  ontological  proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  setting  out 
from  misunderstood  and  wrongly  applied   critical  principles  ;    e.g.,  from 
Kant's  apprehension  of  the  transcendental  ideal.     Reason  finds  the  con- 
cept of  purposiveness  in  itself,  and,  in  applying  it  to  nature,  sees  in  this 
latter  purposes  which  it  is  compelled  to  refer  to  a  highest  being.     The 
idea  of  God  is,  therefore,  just  as  true  and  objectively  valid,  as  a  necessary 
concept  of  the  understanding,  as  reason  itself  is  real,  —  real,  and  not  a 
mere  thing  of  thought.) 

1119)  Schulze,  K.  L. :  Dissertatio  exhibens  nonmtlla  ad  doctrinam  de 
itidiciis   analyticis   atque   syntheticis   spectantia.      Sine  praeside.      8vo. 
Frankfurt  on  the  Oder.     Four  sheets. 

niya-d)  Schwab,  Jh.  Chp.  :  Sur  la  correspondance  de  nos  idces  avec 
les  objets.  In  Memoir es  de  VAcademie  royale  des  sciences  et  belles-lettres. 
Years  1788  and  1789.  4to.  Berlin.  1793.  Decker,  pp.  417-435. 
(Among  other  things,  polemic  ffom  the  Leibniz-Wolf  standpoint  against 
Kant's  doctrine  of  the  categories,  of  the  thing-in-itself,  and  of  mathematical 
knowledge.  —  Cf.  also  nos.  532,  533,  602.) 

1119^)  Schwarz,  Fr.  Hnr.  Chn. :  Religiositat,  was  sie  seyn  soil,  und 
wodurch  sie  befbrdert  ivird.  Eltern  und  Religionsfreunden  und  ilber- 
haupt  alien  denen  gewidmet,  welchen  wahre  Religion  am  Herzen  liegt. 
8vo.  Giessen.  Heyer.  pp.  iv,  298.  Second  edition,  completely  revised 
and  enlarged,  under  the  title  :  Katechetik  oder  Anleitung  zu  dem  Unter- 
richt  der  Jugend  im  Christenthum.  8vo.  Same  place.  1818.  pp.  xix, 
370.  (Strongly  influenced  by  Kant's  moral-theology.  In  the  second 
edition,  however,  there  is  no  trace  of  this  influence  to  be  found.  The 
work  has  changed  in  it  from  a  philosophico-theological  into  a  purely 
theological.) 
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,  g,  Schwarz,  Jldf. 

iii9/)  SchwarZjJldf.:  Handbuch  der  christlichen  Religion.  Large 
8vo.  Bamberg  and  Wiirzburg.  Gobhardt.  Vol.1.  1793.  pp.  xxxvi,  343. 
Vol.11.  1794-  pp.  xxiv,  310.  Vol.  III.  1794.  pp.  326.  Second  edition, 
improved  and  enlarged  (edited  by  Rom.  Schad}.  Same  place.  1797. 
Vol.  I.  pp.  1,  345.  Vol.  II.  pp.  xxxviii,  312.  Vol.  III.  pp.  336.  Third 
edition.  1800.  Fourth  and  cheap  edition.  1804.  Fifth  edition,  improved 
and  enlarged.  1818.  Vol.1,  pp.  344.  Vol.11,  pp.  308.  Vol.  III. 
pp.  384.  (The  author  — a  Roman  Catholic  —  has  accepted  the  main 
principles  of  Kant's  practical  philosophy  and  moral-theology,  but  only  ex- 
ternally ;  he  attempts  to  derive  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  and  the  whole 
hierarchical  system  from  them,  —  and  in  particular  from  moral  requirement. 
—  To  mention  by  the  same  author  are  the  following :) 

1 1 1 9£)  Betrachtungfn  ilber  cinige  der  ivichtigsten  praktischen  Wahr- 
heiten  der  christlichen  Religion  (by  Jldf.  Schwarz).  8vo.  Bamberg  and 
Wiirzburg.  1793.  Gobhardt.  pp.  344. 

1 120)  v.  Seidlitz,  K.  Sgm. :  Brief e  iiber  Gott  und  Unsterblichkeit,  nebst 
cineni   Dialog  ilber  Raum   imd  Zeit.     8vo.     Breslau.     Meyer,     pp.  190. 
(In  no  way  important.     The  pre-critical  proofs  of  God  and  immortality  are 
rebutted  :  it  had  been  better,  more  concisely  and  more  convincingly  done 
by  Kant  himself  and  some  of  his  more  gifted  followers.     Altogether  un» 
Kantian,  against  the  spirit  of  Kant's  moral  proofs,  is  the  objection  that,  if 
God  and  immortality  could  be  proved,  and  therewith  the  eternal  happiness 
of  the  virtuous  made  completely  certain,  there  would  be  no  morality,  be- 
cause there  could  be  no  moral  actions  without  self-advantagement.     The 
appended  dialogue  proves  the  subjectivity  of  time  and  space.) 

1121)  Setter's  getnc  in  nit 'tzige    Betrachtungen   der   neuesten    Schriften, 
tvelche  Religion,  Sitten  und  Besserung  des  menschlichen  Geschlechts  be- 
treffen.     pp.  ii,  323-384.     Review  *f  of  Rel. 

1122)  Snell,  C.  Ph.  Mch.  :    Erklarung  des  go tt lichen   Gebots  von   der 
Keuschhcit.     Arach  den  neuesten  und  beivdhrtesten  Grundsdtzen  der  rei- 
nen  vernunftmdssigcn   und  biblischen  Sittcnlehre.     A  Is   ein   Lehr-  und 
Lesebucli  fiir  junge  Leute  von  zivolf  Jahren  und  dariiber,  in  und  ausser 
Schulen   zu  gebrauchen.     8vo.     Frankfurt    on    the    Main.      1793.     Pech. 
pp.  xiv,  77.     (The  teaching  of  moral  doctrines  is,  according  to  the  preface, 
to  be  based  upon  Kant's  moral  principle.     The  work  is  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  at  this.) 

11220)  Snell,  Fr.  Wlh.  Dn.:  cf.  no.  734/. 

1123-1125,  Jh.  Pt.  Ldw.  Snell. 

(He  is  the  son  of  Jh.  Pt.  Snell,  [cf.  under  the  year  1796]  ;  brother  of 
Fr.  Wlh.  Dn.  Snell  [1789],  Chr.  Wlh.  Snell  [1790],  L.  I  mm.  Snell 
[1794],  and  C.  Ph.  Mch.  Snell,  no.  1122.) 
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1123)  Snell,Jh.  Pt.  Ldw.:  Critik  der   Volksmoral  fur  Prediger,  nach 
kantischen  Grundsdtzen  bearbeitet.     Small  8vo.     Frankfurt  and  Leipzig. 
1793.     Pech.     pp.  xvi,  512.     Second  edition,  improved  and  enlarged.     8vo. 
Heidelberg.     1797.     Pf  abler,     pp.  701.     (Tedious  and  discursive;  a  pop- 
ular   exposition,    avoiding,    wherever    possible,    the    Kantian    terminology, 
and  laying  special  emphasis  on  the   harmony  between  Kant's  moral  phi- 
losophy and  the  gospel.     The  following  works  of  this  author  have  the  same 
purpose  as  this  no.  1 123.     They  are  just  as  tedious.) 

1 1 24)  Snell,  Jh.  Pt.  Ldw. :  Sittenlehre  in  Beyspielen  filr  Burger-  und 
Landleute.     Gesammelt  und  zum  Druck  befbrdert  von  J.  P.  L.  Sn.,  Ver- 
fasser  der  Critik  der   Volks-Moral.     Svo.     Bremen.      1794.     Willmanns. 
pp.  356.     Second  and  improved  edition.     1797.     Part  II.      1798.     pp.  280. 
Third  and  fourth  editions.     1807.     1819. 

1125)  (Snell,  Jh.  Pt.  Ldw. :)     Volkspredigten  und  Gesprdche  iiber  Ge- 
genstdnde  der  reinen  Sittenlehre.     Vom  Verfasser  der  Critik  der  Volks- 
moral.    Svo.     Giessen.     1795.     Heyer.     pp.  176. 

11250)  Spinozas  Ethik :  cf.  no.  879. 
1125^)  Stattler,  Bened. :  cf.  no.  630. 

1126,  H2f,  Glo.  Chr.  Storr. 

1126)  Storr,  Glo.   Chr.:    Annotationes  quaedam  theologicae  ad  philo- 
sophicam  Kantii  de  religione  doctrinam.     4to.     Tubingen.     Born.     pp.  80. 
(When  Kant  denies  the  possibility  of  an  immediate  influence  of  God  upon 
the  world,  the  resurrection,  and  the  trinity  in  unity,  he  is  going  against  his 
own   principles  ;    according    to  which    we    cannot   determine   anything   as 
regards  not-sensuous    objects    [things-in-themselves].  —  Ethics    must   pay 
regard  to  happiness  ;    the  hope  of  happiness  is  an  allowable  motive.     A 
good  translation  of  this  no.  1 1 26  is  no.) 

1127)  Storr,  Glo.  Chr.:  Bemerkungen  iiber  K ants  philosophische  Reli- 
gionslehre  —  aus   dern    Lateinischen.      Nebst   einigen   Bemerkungen    des 

Uebersetzers  iiber  den  aus  Principien  der  praktischen  Vernunft  hergeleite- 
ten  Ueberzeitgungsgrund  von  der  Moglichkeit  und  Wirklichkeit  einer 
Offenbarung,  in  Beziehung  auf  Fichte's  Versuch  einer  Kritik  aller  Offen- 
barung  [by  F.  G.  Siiskind\.  Svo.  Tubingen.  1 794.  Cotta.  pp.  viii,  240. 
(The  translator  agrees  with  Fichte  in  regard  to  the  principles,  but  not  in 
the  application  of  them.  Thus  he  maintains  —  and  rightly,  from  Fichte's 
standpoint  —  that  precepts,  which  cannot  be  derived  from  the  principles  of 
practical  reason,  if  they  only  do  not  contradict  these,  but  even  prove  in  the 
long  run  to  be  important  and  useful  for  morality,  may  also  constitute  the 
content  of  revelation.) 

1128)  Teller's  (Wlh.  Abrh.*)  :  Neues  Magazin  fur  Prediger.     Vol.  I. 
Part  ii.     pp.  1-21  :  Bemerkungen  iiber  das  Ueberspannte  in  den  gewohn- 
lichen  moralischen  Predigten,   by  H.    [==  Chn.  Frdr.  K.  Herzlieb.     Cf. 
Vol.1.     Parti.     1792.     Preface,     p.  ii.]     (Kantian  ideas  ;  the  difference 
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between   rational  and  sensuous   love   to  God    is  determined  on   Kantian 
principles.) 

1 129)  Th.  A.,  Ill,  pp.  449-453.     Review  *  of  Rel. 

1 130)  Theoria  intellectus,  quam  cum  positionibus  de  judiciis  syntheticis 
a  priori  —  exponent  Mch.   IV.  Behr  et  J.  Ign.  Schwaiger.     8vo.     Wiirz- 
burg.     pp.  20. 

1 1 30^ ,  b}   Tief trunk,  I.  H. :  cf .  nos.  640,  646. 

1130^)    Versuch  iiber  Jakobs  Unsterblichkeitsbeweis :  cf.  no.  351. 

1 1 3o</)    Weber,  Jos. :  cf .  no.  889. 

1130*)    Wedag,  Fr.  Wlh.  :  cf.  Wedag,  under  1798. 

ii3q/~)  Wedekind,  K.  J.:  Von  dem  besondercn  Interesse  des  Natur- 
und  allgemeinen  Staats-Rechtes  durch  die  Vorfdlle  der  neueren  Zeiten, 
nebst  einem  Anhange  iiber  das  Recht  zu  begnadigen  von  Herrn  Hofrath 
Feder.  8vo.  Heidelberg.  1793.  Pfahler.  pp.  230+9.  (Among  the 
"Vorfalle,"  which  are  named  in  the  title,  there  figures,  as  no.  17,  "die 
kantische  Reform.'") 

1131)  Wedekind,  Fr. :  Dissertatio.     Positiones  selectae  ex  philosophia 
critica  purae   rationis.      Praeside  J.  Koch.      4to.      Heidelberg.      1793. 
(Cf.  no.  769.) 

11310)    Weishaupt,  Ad.:  cf.  no.  307. 

1132)  Werdermann,  J.  C.  G.:  Kurze  Darstellung  der  Philosophic  in 
ihrer  neuesten  Gestalt.     Vol.  I.     Large  Svo.     Leipzig.     Crusius.     pp.  456. 
No   second   volume    appeared.     (A    summary,   often   given   verbatim,   of 
Jakob's  and  C.  Chr.  Erh.  Schmidts  Lehrbiicherj  influenced  by  Reinhold  ; 
embracing  both  theoretical  and  practical  philosophy  ;   intended  for  the  first 
grade  of  instruction  in  schools  and  universities  ;  in  no  sense  important.) 

1 1 33)  Werdermann,  J.  C.  G. :    Neuer   Versuch  zur  Theodicee,  dritter 
Thcil;  oder  Versuch  einer  Geschichte  der  Meinungen  iiber  Schicksal  und 
menschliche  Freiheit,  von  den  dltesten  Zeiten  an,  bis  auf  die  neuesten 

Denker.     Also  under  the  special  title  :    Versuch  einer  Geschichte 

Denker.     Large  Svo.     Leipzig.     Crusius.     pp.  xx,  454.     (The  critical  phi- 
losophy gives  the  criterion  of  judgment.) 

1134-1137,  Geo.  Fr.  Werner. 

1134)  Werner,  Geo.  Fr.:     Versuch  einer  allgemeinen  Aetiologie.     First 
book.     Motto:    Tandem.     Svo.     Giessen.     1793.     [More  exactly,   1792.] 
Krieger.     pp.  xlii,  267.     (Werner's  system  is  a  kind  of  psychophysics.     All 
matter  has  mind  attached  to  it.     According  to  his  judgment  of  Kant,  ex- 
pressed in  a  footnote,  what  is  true  in  Kant's  doctrines  has  never  been  denied 
by  any  one.     But  this  truth  is  unintelligibly  expressed,  and  intermixed  with 
much  that  is  false.     A  greater  space  is  assigned  to  the  polemic  against 
Kant  in  :) 

11 35)  Werner,  Geo.  Fr.  :  Journal  fiir  Wahrheit.     Large  Svo.     Mar- 
burg.    1793-     Krieger.     pp.  xiv,  112.     (Werner  defends  his  first  book  of 
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the  general  Aetiology  against  the  Kantian  system  as  represented  by  Jh. 
Schultz's  exposition.  He  frequently  entirely  misunderstands  the  arguments 
of  his  opponent ;  and  he  contributes  nothing  in  the  way  of  explanation  or 
grounds  for  decision.  The  same  thing  holds  of  the  criticism  —  extending 
only  to  the  two  first  sections  of  the  introduction  to  the  R  V —  in  no. :) 

1136)  Werner:  Probe  einer  Priifung  der  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft 
von  Immanuel  Kant,  zweyte  Auflage,  Riga,  1787.     In  the  Ph.  A.,  1795. 
II,  4,  pp.  60-73. 

11 37)  Werner:  Journal  fiir  Wahrheit.     Zweytes  Stuck.     Large  8 vo. 
Hamburg.-     1797.     Bachmann  and  Gundermann.     pp.  122.     According  to 
the  Biicherlexika  of  Kayser  and  Heinsius  a  "drittes  Stuck"  appeared  in 
1798.     In  the  Allgemeines   Repertorittm   der  Liter atur  fiir  die  Jahre 
1796-1800  no  mention  is  made  of  it.     And  in  a  review,  published  after 
Werner's  death  in  the  N.  A.  D.  B.  (Vol.  55.     1800.     pp.  80-82),  by  Rh., 
with  the  author  of  which  (as  he  states  himself)  Werner  was  personally 
acquainted,  only  the  two  first  "Stiicke"  are  noticed.     The  sign  Rh.  is 
not  mentioned  by  Parthey  (Mitarbeiter  Nicolais)   as  used   in   the  year 
in  question  ;    so  that  it  is  probably  simply  a  misprint.     In  the  second 
u  Stuck"  (no.  1137)  there  occurs  as  no.  3  the  essay:  Priifung  der  Rein- 
holdischen  Philosophic  in  bestdndiger  Hinsicht  auf  die  allgemeine  Aetio- 
logie.  (Reinhold  is  right  in  his  assertions  regarding  the  previous  deficiencies 
of  philosophy.     But  these  are  not  supplied  by  Reinhold's  theory,  —  but 
only  by  the  Aetiology.)     As  no.  4  :  Der  Streit  iiber  die  Dinge  an  sich,  aus 
der  Aetiologie  geschlichtet.     (Every  one  knows   only   one   thing-in-itself  ; 
that  is,  himself,  in  his  will  and  consciousness.     All  other  knowledge  of 
things-in-themselves  depends  upon  analogy,  and  is  only  probable.)    As  no.  5 : 
Angriff  der  Aetiologie  auf  den  Skepticismus  des  Aenesidemus. 

1138)  Wilke,  S.  B.  :  Einladungsschrift  zu  seinen  Vorlesungen  iiber  die 
Kantische  Philosophic.     8vo.     Greifswalde.     pp.  24. 

1 1 39)  Wissenschaften,  Die  moralischen .    Ein  Lehrbuch  der  Moral 

und  natiirlichen  Religion  in  ihrem  ganzen  Zusammenhange.     In  zivey 
Theilen.     (By  F.  H.  Chn.  Schwarz.}     8vo.     Leipzig.     Goschen.     pp.  456 
and  366.     Also  fourth  part  of  the  Lesebuch  fiir  die  Jugend  der  Burger  und 
Handwerker,  by  J.  Gtthf.  Lorenz.      (Gives  a  popular  survey  of  ethical 
doctrines,  natural  law,  political  science,  philosophy  of  religion,  on  Kant's 
principles,  but  without  employing  his  terminology,  and  avoiding  any  attempt 
at  fundamental  examination  of  the  highest  principles.      Nevertheless  the 
book  is  little  suited  for  the  purpose  formulated  in  the  secondary  title.— 
The  second  edition,  very  much  changed  and  enlarged,  appeared,  divided 
into  two  courses  of  lessons,  under  a  new  title  in  :) 

1 1 39# )  Schwarz,  J.  H.  Chn.  :  Die  moralischen  Wissenschaften.  Ein 
Lehrbuch  der  Moral,  Rechtslehre  und  Religion  nach  den  Griinden  der 
Vernunft.  8vo.  Leipzig.  1 797.  Goschen.  Erstes  Lehrbuch :  Kate- 
chismus  der  Vernunft.  pp.  xxiv,  118.  Vollstdndiges  Lehrbuch  fiir  Schulen 
und  Erwachsene  zur  Bildung  des  Verstandes  und  Herzens.  Vol  I. 
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(Tugendlehre.)       pp.    388.       Vol.    II.       (Religions-    und   Rechtslehre.) 
pp.  268. 

1139^)  Zschokke,H.:  Ideen  zur psychologischen  Aesthetik.  8vo.  Frank- 
furt on  the  Oder.  (All  aesthetic  principles  arise  empirically  by  abstraction 
from  the  multiform  content  of  the  maxims  and  rules  of  art,  and  by  extract- 
ing all  that  is  identical  in  this.  No  aesthetical  principle,  on  the  other  hand, 
admits  of  aprioristic  determination  from  pure  reason.) 

Zuriickforderung  dcr  Denkfreyheit  (by  Fichte)\  cf.  no.  1314. 


1794- 

i i 39^-^)  Abicht,J.  H.:  cf.  nos.  419,  420,  431,  432. 

1140)  Abichfs  philosophisches  Journal.    Vol.1,    pp.  282-294.    348-363. 
Review  of  Rel.,  second  edition. 

1141)  A.  D.  B.  :    1 1 6,  II,  pp.  445-8.     Review  f  of  Kant's  Entdeckung 
(no.  70)  by  Ru  (=  Glo.  E.  Schulze). 

1142)  A.  D.   B.:    117,    I,  pp.   78-105.     Review*f   of  Pr.    V.  by   Wo 
(=Pistorius). 

H42a-f)  A.  L.  Z.:  I.  Review  of  Rel.  Cf.  no.  276.  And  cf.  also 
nos.  1235,  1236,  1316,  1317,  1322. 

1142^)  Ammon,  Cp.  Fr.:  Ueber  die  Aeusserungen  Jesu  von  seiner 
Wiederkunft  zum  Weltgerichte.  In  the  N.  Th.  /.,  Ill,  pp.  185-200. 
(Attempt  to  interpret  Christ's  doomsday-speeches  morally.)  Same  place, 
pp.  252-263.  (Defence  of  this  moral  interpretation,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
review  of  Rosenmiiller 's  Bemcrkungen  das  Studium  der  Theologie  betref- 
fend.  1794.) 

1143)  Ammon,   Cp.  Fr.  :  review  *  of  Kant's  Rel.,  second  edition.     In 
the  N.  Th.  /.,  Ill,  pp.  490-500.     (With  a  defence  of  the  Kantian  exegesis, 
as  rightly  applied.  —  Cf.  no.  10290,  anc^  Ammon,  1795  \Jdeen~\.} 

11430)  Ammon,  Cp.Fr.:  Disquiritur,  quatenus  disciplina  religionis 
et  theologiae  christianae  pendeat  ab  historia  Jesu  Christi.  4to.  Gottin- 
gen.  1 794.  pp.  20.  Reprinted  in  :  Sylloge  commentationum  theologica- 
rum.  Edita  a  Dv.  Jl.  Pott  et  Ge.  Alx.  Ruperti.  8vo.  Helmstadt.  1800. 
Fleckeisen.  No.  4.  And  in  :  Ammon :  Nova  optiscula  theologica.  Small 
8vo.  Gottingen.  1803.  Dieterich.  Commentatio  vii.  pp.  117-134.  (Ammon 
regards  Christianity  as  a  merely  moral  religion,  and  believes  that  the  history 
of  Christ  has  no  other  value  for  religion  than  that  of  explaining  and  exem- 
plifying the  religious  concepts  and  doctrines,  furnished  by  revelation  and 
reason.) 

1143^)  Antimachiavel  (by  L.  H.  Jakob)  :  cf.  no.  3700. 

1144)  Aristoteles  ilber  die  Seele.     A  us  dem  Griechischen  iibersetzt  und 
mit  Anmerkungen  begleitet  von  Mch.  Wzl.  Voigt.     8vo.     Frankfurt  and 
Leipzig  (Prague).     Herri,     pp.  xxii,  256.    (Attempts  to  discover  the  germs 
of  the  philosophy  of  Kant  and  Reinhold  in  Aristotle  ;   but  is  sometimes  led 
by  this  object  to  wrong  translations.) 
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1 145)  Bardili,  Chr.  Gottfr.  :  Sophy lus  oder  Sittlichkeit  und  Natur  als 
Fundamente  der  Weltiveisheit.     In  zwey  Gesprdchen.     Nebst  einer  Ab- 
handlung  iiber  den  Geist  des  Zeitalters.     8vo.     Stuttgart.     Erhard  and 
Loflund.     pp.  xvi,  204.     (In  the  first  dialogue  Kant's  remarks  in  U,  regard- 
ing the  physico-teleological  ground  of  conviction  of  the  existence  of  God, 
are  made  use  of.     Man  possesses  in  himself  a  capacity  for  freedom.     He 
transfers  the  higher,  rational  ends  thus  presented  to  him  to  nature  ;    discov- 
ers them  in  her  ;    is  thereby  confirmed  in  his  belief  in  God  ;    and  becomes 
accustomed  to  consider  his  destiny,  on  the  analogy  of  nature,  as  a  system 
of  ends,  all  converging  in  morality  as  the  highest  end.) 

1 146)  Bauer,  K.  Gf.  :   Ueber  die  Veredlung  der  Neigungen  in  Beziehung 
auf  Verminderung  des  inenschlichen  E  lends.     In  /.  6".  Fesfs  Beitrdge  zur 
Beruhigung,  etc.     Parts  i  and  iii  of  Vol.  IV.     Reprinted  in  :  Baiter :  Philo- 
sophische    Versuche  iiber  Geg&nstdnde  der  Moral  und  Paedagogik.     8vo. 
Leipzig.     1797.     v.  Kleefeld.     No.  II.     pp.  193-296.     (In   the   spirit   of 
the  critical  philosophy.     Bauer  softens   Kant's  rigorism  in  the  same  way 
that  Schiller  does.     The  conflict  between  duty  and  inclination  must  be  done 
away  with  ;   we  must  strive  to  attain  a  perfect  harmony  between  them.  — 
Similar  is  the  thesis  of  the  third  and  last  paper  of  the  philosophische 
Versuche  [pp.  299-365  :    Von  dem  Einjlusse  der  moralischen  Kulttir  des 
Menschen  auf  die  Kultur  seiner  Naturkrdfte  und  ihrer  Erzeugnisse~\. 
The  moral  principle  must  dominate  the  development  of  the  natural  forces  in 
man,  and  bring  about  a  complete  harmony  among  them.) 

11460)  Beck,Ch.Dn.;  Observations  critico-exegeticae.     4to.     Leipzig, 
pp.  14  ff.     (Polemic  against  Kant's  moral  exegesis.) 
1146^)  Beck,  Ik.  Sgsm.:  cf.  no.  1030. 

1147)  Beitrdge  zur  Erlduterung  und  Priifung  des  kantischen  Sistems 
in  seeks  Abhandlungen.     [By  K.  L.  Primavesi;    edited,  according  to  the 
preface,   by  F.  N.  Baur.~\     8vo.     Gotha.     Ettinger.     pp.  xvi,  134.     (All 
the  articles  are  of  but  ephemeral  value.     I.     Ueber  das  limitirende  Urtheil 
zur  Erlduterung  des  kantischen  Systems,     pp.  3-16.     It  is  explained  as  a 
judgment  in  which  two  half -contradictory  predicates,  relating  primarily  to 
intuition,  are  simultaneously  stated  of  one  and  the  same  subject.     II.   Ueber 
Anschauung   und  Begrijf.     Zur  Erlaiiterung  des   kantischen    Systems. 
1792.     pp.  19-34.     Attempts  to  support  Kant's  assertion  that  there  is  no 
intuition  without  thought,  by  the  un-Kantian  argument  that  he  makes  intui- 
tion stand  to  concept  as  thing  to  attribute,  and  understands  by  intuition  the 
idea  of  a  simple  something  in  space  and  time,  —  so  that  in  all  knowledge 
there  is  as  much  of  intuition  as  there  is  of  space  and  time.     III.     Etwas 
iiber  den  Grundsatz  der  Q^^antitat  zur  Priifung  des  kantischen  Systems. 
1792.     pp.  37-48.     No  place  may  be  allowed  to  this  in  the  Kritik,  since  it 
is  partly  founded   upon  experience,   partly  not  even  supported   by  that. 
IV.     Betrachtungen  iiber  den  Grundsatz  der  IVirklichkeit  im  kantischen 
Sistem.     pp.  51-58.     The  principle  of  necessity  is  contained  in  this  other 
principle,  in  its  present  form.     The  latter  should  therefore  run  ;    what  is 
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sensed,  that  is  real.  V.  Disquisitio  historico-philosophica  de  philosophiae 
criticae  ad  idealismum  empyricum  ratione.  1792.  pp.  61-94.  The 
author  entirely  mistakes  the  concept  of  empirical  idealism,  and  makes  Kant 
in  his  refutation  of  it  prove  the  existence  of  things-in-themselves,  —  a  task 
in  which,  it  is  true,  he  is  not  in  the  writer's  opinion  successful,  while  on  the 
other  hand  empirical  idealism  does  not  either  follow  from  his  philosophy. 
VI.  Disquisitio  historico-philosophica  sistens  categorias  Aristotelis  et 
I  nun.  Kantii  inter  se  comparatas.  1791.  pp.  97-138.  The  difference  of 
the  two  tables  of  categories  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Aristotle  and  Kant  were 
aiming  to  reach  a  different  goal  by  different  roads;  the  former  asking  noth- 
ing as  regards  the  origin  of  the  categories,  the  latter  excluding  everything 
that  depends  upon  experience,  —  the  former  reckoning  the  categories  to 
universal  logic,  the  latter  to  transcendental.  Kant's  table  of  categories  is 
unobjectionable,  —  useful  as  a  guiding  thread  in  all  the  sciences.) 

1148)  Bendavid,  Las.:     Versiich  iiber  das  Vergniigen.     8vo.     Vienna. 
Stahel  and  Co.     Parts  i  and  ii.     pp.  271  and  288.     (On  the  occasion  of  'a 
discussion  of  aesthetic  and  moral  pleasure,  Bendavid  passes  certain,  not 
wholly  unjustifiable  criticisms  upon  Kant's  definition  of  beauty,  his  moral 
principle,  and  his  doctrine  of  the  reconcilability  of  human  freedom  with  the 
creation  of  substances  by  God.) 

11480)  Bey  spiel  und  Beweis  von  der  Wirksamkeit  und  Brauchbarkeit 
des  reinen  Sittengesetzes  im  Unterricht  und  in  der  Erziehung  der  Kinder, 
aus  meinem  pddagogischen  Tagebuche,  By  e.  In  :  Der  Reichsanzeiger. 
Jahrgang  1794.  Vol.  I.  pp.  41-44.  (Communication  of  a  case  from 
practical  educational  experience,  which  appears  to  speak  in  favor  of  the 
Kantian  moral  principle,  and  in  opposition  to  that  of  eudaemonism.) 

1 1 48^)  Bibliothek,  Gbttingische der  neuesten  theologischen  Liter a- 

tur,  herausgegeben  von  Th.  Fr.  Schleussner  und  K.  Fr.  Stdudlin.  Vol.  I. 
Part  i.  pp.  45-55.  Review  *  of  Rel.  Second  edition. 

1148^:)  Bitte  [containing  a  request  for  a  Kant-commentary  a  la  Vaihin- 
ger]  in  :  Der  Reichsanzeiger.  Jahrgang  1794.  Vol.11,  p.  422. 

1149)  Bbllinger,J.  A.:    Ueber  die  Stammgesetze  und  Selbstgilter  des 
menschlichen    Geistes    zur    Grundlegung    einer    Bildungspolitik.      8vo. 
Mannheim.      Schwan    and    Gotz.     Five   sheets.     (The  "  Grundgiiter "  or 
"  Selbstgiiter  "  of  the  human  mind,  such  as  industry,  strength,  constancy, 
etc.,  are  enumerated  under  the  table  of  categories  ;  and  from  them  is  de- 
veloped a  system  of  moral  doctrines  or  categorical  imperatives  or  "  Stamm- 
gesetze," —  all  in  tolerably  unintelligible  language.) 

11490,  ^)  Brastberger,  Gbh.  Ulr.:  cf.  nos.  753,  758. 

1 1 50)  Briefe,    Philosophische iiber  das    Princip   und  die  erst  en 

Grundsdtze  der  sittlich-religibsen  Erziehung  [by  /.  Cp.  Greiling~\.     Large 
8vo.     Leipzig.     Crusius.     pp.    540.     (Application   of   the    Kantian   views 
upon  moral- theology  to  paedagogy.     All  religious  instruction  must  be  based 
upon  moral  instruction  ;   and  both  alike  must  not  be  begun  until  the  child 
has  attained  to  a  clear  consciousness  of  the  possession  of  practical  reason, 
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the  moral  law,  and  free  will ;  has  acquired  a  sufficient  store  of  independ- 
ently thought-out  and  rightly  understood  moral  concepts  ;  has  developed  its 
moral  feeling  ;  and  has  given  a  moral  direction  to  its  faculty  of  desire.) 
11500)  Ceres  (by  P blitz):  cf.  no.  1461. 

1151)  Conz,  K.  Ph.:  Abhandhmgen  filr  die  Geschichte  und das  Eigen- 
t  hum  lie  he  der  spdtcren  stoischen  Philosophic,  nebst  einem  Versuche  iiber 
christliche,  kantische  und  stoische  Moral.     8vo.     Tubingen.     Heerbrandt. 
pp.  ii,  1 78.     (The  "  Versuch,"  pp.  1 27-1 78,  declares  itself  in  opposition  to  the 
frequent  equating  of  the  Kantian,  Stoic  and  Christian  ethic,  and  to  the  un- 
exegetic  derivation  of  the  last  from  the  principles  of  the  first.) 

Cramer,}.  A.:  cf.  no.  1051. 

Darstellungcn,  Mahlerische :  cf.  Politz,  no.  1460. 

\\$\c-g)  Eberhard,  I.  A.:  cf.  nos.  576-579,  755. 

1152)  Eck.:  Vol.  III.     Part  iii.     pp.238.     Vol.  IV.     Parti,     pp.  271. 
Parts  ii  and  iii.      pp.  252  and  285.     1795.     Bemerkungen  iiber  die  Schrift 
des  Herrn  Professor  Kant,  die  Religion  innerhalb  der  Grenzen  der  blossen 
Vernunft.    (Eckermann  works  through  Rel.  polemically  point  for  point,  view 
for  view;  most  of  his  objections  have  some  body  to  them,  but  he  often  loses 
himself,  as  is  only  natural,  in  triviality,  and  so  makes  his  work  tedious  and 
even  unpleasant  reading.     In  vol.  IV,  part  iii,  pp.  1-34,  he  repels  the  ob- 
jections made  against  III,  3  by  the  G.  g.  A.  [1795.     I.     pp.  113  ff.],  by 
Ammon  {Christliche  Sittenlehre,  1795,  p.  99],  and  by  the   Th.  A.  [1795, 
p.  369]  ;  and  again,  in  vol.  V,  part  i,  preface,  pp.  2-28,  the  attacks  of  the 
N.  Th.  7.  [1795,  pp.  882-911]  against  Eck.  Ill,  3  and  IV,  i.) 

1153)  von  Eckartshausen,  K.:  Zahlenlehre  der  Natur,  oder :  die  Na- 
tur  zdhlt  und  spricht.     Was  sind  ihre  Zahlen  f     Was  sind  ihre  Worte  ? 
Ein  Schliissel  zu  den  Hieroglyphen  der  Natur.     Large  8vo.     Leipzig. 
1 794.     Beer,  in  commission.     Twenty-seven  sheets. 

1 1 54)  von  Eckartshausen,  K. :    Probaseologie  oder  praktischer  Theil 
der  Zahlenlehre  der  Natur.     Large  8vo.     Leipzig.     1795.     Graff,  in  com- 
mission.     Twenty-nine   sheets.      (von    Eckartshausen   attempts   in   these 
works  to  give  a  somewhat  better  appearance  to  his  cabalistic,  mystic  non- 
sense, by  clothing  it  in  the  dress  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  and  trying  to 
prove  the  possibility  of  a  knowledge  of  supernatural  objects  [things-in- 
themselves]  by  incredible  ingenuity  in  the  application  of  Kant's  principles.) 

1155)  Eggers,  J.  Krd. :    Ucber  den  moralischen   Werth  der  Theorien 
vom  Zwccke  Jesu.     8vo.     Hannover.     Helwing.     pp.  68.     (Eggers  takes 
the  belief  in  revelation  under  his  protection,  and  regards  the  death  of  Christ 
as  a  death  of  atonement.     Kant's  theory  is  shortly  cited  in  the  fourth  place, 
but  no  judgment  passed  upon  it.) 

1 156)  Erhard,  Jh.  Bjn.  :   Versuch  einer  systematischen  Eintheilung  der 
Seelcnkrdfte.     In  Beytrdge  zur  philosophischen  Anthropologie  und  den 
damit  verivandten   Wissenschaften.     Herausgegeben  von  Mich.  Wagner. 
First  volume.    8vo.    Vienna.     Stahel  and  Company.     No.  I.    pp.  1-27.    (In 
the  second  volume,  1796,  as  no.  V.  pp.  223-228  :) 
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11560)  Erhard :  Nachtrag  zur  Eintheilung  der  Gemiithskrdfte.  (Er- 
hard  is  in  many  points  dependent  upon  Kant.) 

1157)  Erziehung,    Ueber  moralische  —  —  nach  den    Grundsdtzen   der 
kritischen  Philosophic  [by  H.  Stephani~\.     In  the  :  Archiv  der  Erzieh- 
ungskunde  fiir   Deutschland.      Large   8vo.      Weissenfels    and    Leipzig. 
Severin.      Fourth  volume.     No.   I.     (Kant's  principles  of  morality  —  the 
end  of  man  and  reverence  for  the  moral  law  as  the  only  motives  —  are  car- 
ried to  so  extreme  a  length  that,  e.g.,  the  requirement  is  derived  from  them 
that  school-regulations  shall  be  laid  before  young  people  for  examination 
and  recognition.) 

11570)  Feder,J.  G.  H.:  cf.  no.  333. 

11 57^-#)  Fickle,  Joh.  Gli. :  cf.  nos.  1317,  1372-1325,  1337. 

H57//)  Fischer,  F.  C.  I. :  Die  Philosophen  wissen  nicht,  was  Sitte  ist, 
nnd  wollen  uns  einen  ersten  Grundsatz  der  Sittenlehre  aufstellen.  In 
the:  Deutsche  Monatsschrift,  vol.  III.  December.  pp.  301-325. 
(Fischer  determines  the  significance  of  the  concept  "  Sitte,"  in  order  to 
sharply  distinguish  the  separate  portions  of  practical  philosophy,  and  to 
discover  its  true  grounds  of  knowledge.  He  makes  this  the  occasion  of 
a  polemic  against  Kant's  moral  philosophy.) 

1158)  Fliigge,  Chr.  IV.:    Geschichte  des  Glaubens  an  Unsterblichkeit, 
Auferstehung,  Gericht  und  Vergeltung.     Large  8vo.     Leipzig.     Crusius. 
Part  I.     1794.     pp.  470.     Part  II.     1795.     pp.  408.     Part  III  and  last. 
Section  i.     1799.     pp.  406.     Section  ii.     1800.     pp.  480.     Part  III  also 
under  the  title  :  Geschichte  der  Lehre  von  dem  Zustande  des  Menschen 
nach  dem   Tode  in  der  Christlichen  Kirche.      Parts  I  and  II.     (Fliigge 
stands  upon  the  ground  of  Kant's  moral  philosophy  and  moral-theology  ; 
and  from  that  standpoint  estimates  different  opinions.) 

1159)  Francke,  G.  Sm. :  De  ratione  qua  est  critica  philosophia  ad  in- 
terpretationem  librorum  imprimis  sacrorum.     Husumer  Schulprogramm. 
8vo.      Schleswig.       Serringhausen.      pp.    56.       Reprinted    with  :     Neues 
Magazin  fiir  Schullehrer.      Herausgegeben  von  G.  A.  Ruperti  und  H. 
Schlichthorst.    8vo.    Bremen.     1795.    Vol.  III.     Part  ii.     No.  4.    pp.  76  ff. 
(An  extremely  obscure  and  unnecessary  piece  of  writing.    Francke  attempts 
to  expound  even  Homer  and  Plato,  and  still  more  the  Bible,  on  critical 
principles  :    neglecting  grammatical   and  historical  explanations.     But  he 
has  an  entirely  wrong  notion  of  Kant's  moral  exegesis,  when  he  thinks  that 
the  critical  philosophy  means  only  to  furnish  the  norm  by  which  everything 
is  to  be  tested.     He  does  not  discuss  Rel.  at  all ;  the  reason  being  that  in 
it  Kant  pays  no  regard  to  grammatical  interpretation  !  ! ) 

11590)  Fiilleborn,  G.  Gst.:  cf.  no.  904. 

1 1 60)  Gedanken,  Einige aus  und  iiber  Aenesidemus,   by  Z   \_K. 

Chn.  Erh.  Schmid~\.     In  the  :   Ph.  /.,  Ill,  i,  pp.  73-93.     Reprinted   as 
no.  VI  in  Schmid,  K.   Chn.  Erh. :  Aufsdtze  philosophischen  und  theo- 
logischen  Inhalts.     J.  I.    8vo.     lena.     1802.     Stahl.    pp.  248.     (Worthless 
polemic  against  Aenesidemus'  classification  of  the  schools  of  philosophy, 
and  his  definitions  of  scepticism.) 
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1 161)  Geschichte  eines  dicken  Mannesj  worin  drey  Heurathen  und  drey 
Korbe  nebst  vtel  Liebe  [by  Fr.  Nicolai'].    Berlin  and  Stettin.     Nicolai.    Vol. 
I.    pp.284.    Vol.11,    pp.239.    New  edition.    1814.     (The  hero  is  a  block- 
head, wanting  in  the  Secunda  Petri,  the  power  of  practical  judgment,  and 
falling  out  of  one  stupid  action  into  another  by  the  wrong  application  of 
theories.     He  studies  Kant's  writings  ;   and  Nicolai  takes  the  opportunity 
to  ridicule  the  nonsense  to  which  many  are  led  by  their  attempted  study  of 
them.     This  satire  —  perfectly  justifiable  in  itself — is  pursued  by  him  in 
what  is  meant  to  be  a  witty,  but  is  really  a  tactless  way,  and  extended  to 
topics  to  which  it  ought  not  to  be  applied  ;  e.g.,  to  Kant's  moral  philosophy 
with  its  categorical  imperative,  which,  whatever  may  be  said  against  it,  at 
any  rate  displays  a  deep  moral  feeling  and  earnest  effort  to  attain  truth, 
and  should  therefore  not  be  exposed  to  ribaldry  of  the  kind.) 

ii6i#)  Goess,  Ge.  Fr.  Dn. :  cf.  no.  1061. 

1 162)  Goess,  Ge.  Fr.  Dn.  :    Ueber  den  Begriff  der  Geschichte  der  Philo- 
sophie  und  iiber  das  System  des  Thales.     Svo.     Erlangen.     Palm.     pp.  74. 
(In  the  definition  of  philosophy  dependent  upon  Kant  and  Reinhold.)     s 

1163-1163^)  Graffe,  Jh.  Fr.  Cph. :  Dissertatio,  qua  iudiciorum 
analyticoruin  et  syntheticorum  naturam  jam  longe  ante  Kantium,  an- 
tiquitatis  scriptoribus  non  fuisse  perspectam,  contra  Schwabium  probatur. 
Svo.  Gottingen.  Brose.  pp.  54.  (The  principal  subject  of  the  work 
consists  in  the  remarks  of  Stilpo  in  Plutarch,  in  which  Schwab  found  indi- 
cations of  the  difference  between  analytic  and  synthetic  judgments.  This 
is  contradicted  by  Graffe  in  a  detailed  polemic.  He  cites  a  number  of  pas- 
sages from  Diogenes  Laertius  and  Simplicius.  —  Cf.  also  nos.  664,  665.) 

1 1 64)  Grille,  Fr.  :    Aphoristische  Darstellung  der  Religion  innerhalb 
der  Grenzen  der  blossen  Vernunft  des  Herrn  Imm.  Kant.     Svo.     Rostock 
and  Leipzig.     Stille.     pp.  176.     Index  of  printers'  errors  in  the  :  /.  Ph.  A. 
1795.     pp.  422-424.     (Summary  of  ReL,  for  the  most  part  in  Kant's  own 
words.) 

1165)  Gth.  :  I,  pp.  81-88,  91-96.     Review  *  of  Rel. 

1166)  Gth.  :  I,  p.  308.     Review  *  of  U.     Second  edition. 

1 1 66#)  Hammer,  Ed.  Sneedorf :  Dissertatio.  Mortuorum  in  vitam 
revocatio  sermonibus  Christi,  historicae  interpretations  ope,  vindicata. 
Large  4to.  Leipzig.  Sommer.  pp.  54.  (Amongst  other  things,  pp.  25  ff., 
a  polemic  against  Kant's  moral  interpretation.) 

1167)  Handbuch,  Moralisches oder  Grundsdtze  eines  uerniinftigen 

und  gliicklichen  Lebens  j  als  Beytrag  zu  einer  populdren  Philosophie  fur 
iinser  Zeitalter  [by  K.  H.  L.  Politz~\.      Svo.      Leipzig.      Heinsius  the 
younger,     pp.  xvi,  343.     Second  edition,  with  the  author's  name.     1795. 
Same  place,     pp.  xiv,  343.     (Politz  imagines  that  he  has  here  collected  the 
material,  without  reference  to  the  systems,  from  the  best  authors,  but  shows 
himself  as  a  matter  of  fact  mainly  influenced  in  his  selections  by  Kant's 
moral-theology.     He  gives  no  thoughts  of  his  own.  —  Cf.  Politz,   1795, 
no.  1461.) 
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11670)  Hegewisch,  Dtr.  Hm. :  cf.  no.  1078. 
1167^)  Herder,}.  G. :  cf.  Herder,  1799. 

1 1 68)  Hermann,  J.  Gf.Jk.  ;  De  poeseos  generibus.  4to.    Leipzig,   pp.  32. 
Reprinted  in  :  Godofredi  Hermanni  opuscula.     Vol.1.     Large  8 vo.     Leip- 
zig.    1827.     Fleischer.     No.  2.     pp.  20-43.     (The  correct  classification  of 
poetry  has  only  become  possible  by  the  appearance  of  Kant's  philosophy. 
Epic  poems  are  put  under  the  third  category  of  Relation,  as  descriptive, 
narrative  and  didactive  !  !) 

11680-2)  Heydenreich,  K.  H. :   cf.  nos.   680,   683,  696,  697,  701-703, 
707,  709. 

ii68£-/)  Heusinger  J.  H.  Gli.:   cf.  nos.  969,  970. 
ii68w)  Hoffbaiter,}.  Cp.:  cf.  no.  976. 

1169)  Huber,Jos.:  Bemerkungen  iiber  die  von  Herrn  Professor  Jakob 
einer  Schrift  des  Herrn  Kieseiuctter  in  Ansehung  der  Freiheit  des  mensch- 
lichen    Willens    beygeriickte   Abhandlung.     Large   8vo.     Gratz.     Simon, 
pp.  54  and  24. 

11690)  v-  Humboldt,  IV.:  cf.  no.  1408. 

Jakob,  L.  Hr.:  cf.  nos.  344,  348,  353,  367,  3700. 

Journal,  Neues fitr  Prediger.     Vol.  VIII.     Or:  Journal 

fur  Prediger.     Vol.  XXVIII.    Part  ii.    pp.  204-233.     Summary  *  of  Rel. 

1170)  K.  A.  M.  :  II,  i,  pp.  196-204.     Review  *  of  ReL     [Byj.J 

1171)  Kaussalitdt,    Ueber und  Freiheit.      In    the:     K.   A.   M. 

II,  i,  pp.  15-132.     (The  article  —  by  Kosmann?  —  remained  incomplete, 
since  the  K.  A.  M.  expired  with  the  first  part  of  the  second  volume.     It  is 
a  vain  endeavor  to  remove  the  many  inconsequences  and  contradictions  of 
the  Kantian  theory  of  freedom.     Directed  against  Reinhold  [absolute  inde- 
terminism  ;    cf.  no.  245]  just  as  much  as  against   K.  Chr.  Erh.  Schmid 
[intelligible  fatalism  ;    cf.  no.  832].     Cannot,  however,  rest  content  either 
with  the  relation  affirmed  by  Kant  to  hold  between  intelligible  character, 
freedom  and  practical  reason.     Attempts  above  all  —  wholly  in  vain,  it  is 
true  —  to  soften  the  severity  of  the  doctrine  that  every  action  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  laws  of  nature,  or  even  calculated  from  them  alone,  and  still 
at  the  same  time  referred  to  the  intelligible  character  :  i.e.,  must  be  doubly 
necessitated.     No  greater  degree  of  clearness  is  attained  by  no.  1171.     The 
author  goes  to  work  very  thoroughly,  in  so  far  as  he  paves  the  way  for  his 
own  proper  thesis  by  an  in  no  wise  remarkable  exposition  of  the  principal 
points  of  the  Kantian  epistemology.) 

11710-*$)  Kieseivetter,Jh.  Gf.  K.  Chr.:  cf.  nos.  471,  474. 

1172)  Kindervater,  Ch.  Vet.:   Ueber  das  Anwendbare  des  Buches  Hiob, 
und  iiber  den  Grund  aller  wahren  Beruhigung  im  Leiden.     In  /.  S.  Fesfs 
Beitrdge  zur  Beruhigung,  etc.    Vol.  IV.    Part  i.    Article  2.    (The  previous, 
not  Kantian  grounds  of  contentment  are  of  no  value  for  the  higher  require- 
ments of  reason,  because  they  point  to  the  external  good  consequences  of 
human  suffering,  and  are  not  of  a  purely  moral  nature.     The  only  true 
means  of  contentment  is  belief  in  God,  guaranteed  by  the  practical  reason.) 
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11720)  Klotzsch,}.  G.  K.:  cf.  no.  1067. 

1 1 73)  Kliigel,  G.  Sm. :   Encyklopaedie  oder  zusammenhangender  Vor- 
trag  der  gemeinniitzigsten,  insbesondere  aus  der  Betrachtung  der  Natur 
und  des  Menschen  gesammelten  Kenntnisse.     Fourth  part  ;  the  sciences  of 
navigation,  the  sciences  of  war,  and  philosophy.     Second  edition,  revised 
and   enlarged.     Large   8vo.     Berlin   and    Stettin.     Nicolai.     Philosophy  : 
pp.  241-616.     (In    many  places   changed   from   the   first   edition,    under 
Kantian  influence.     In  the  ethical  doctrine  Kliigel  assumes,  beside  Kant's 
formal  moral  principle,  a  material  one,  which  orders  one  to  desire  or  avoid 
every  good  according  to  its  true  relation  to  one's  happiness.) 

1 1 730)  Koch,  J.  :  cf .  no.  769. 

1 1 73^)  Kritik  der  reinen  Unvernunft  entwickelt  an  den  Bcgebenheiten 
der  Revolution  in  Frankreich  und  in  dem  Reiche  der  Weiber.  Von  dem 
Verfasser  der  Isabella  Isenbeil.  8vo.  Thorn.  Vollmer.  pp.  x,  126. 
(The  title  is,  of  course,  a  play  upon  that  of  RV.  The  work  is  a  satire,  in 
which  the  Kantians,  who  think  they  know  everything  better,  and  their 
method  and  desire  of  demonstration  [especially  Fichte  ;  on  account  of  no. 
949],  also  come  in  for  their  share.  The  author  proves  at  the  outset  the 
existence  of  a  pure  unreason  in  mankind,  which  is  just  as  original  and  in- 
delible a  faculty  as  pure  reason  and  sensibility.  Many  phenomena  of  the 
French  Revolution  are  only  explicable  upon  this  assumption.  Fichte's 
Versuch  [no.  949]  does  not  contain  more  or  less  than  the  hopes  and 
expectations  which  this  pure  unreason  indulges  about  the  next  life. 

1173*:)  Kroll,J.  Gf.  A.:  cf.  no.  647. 

1 1 74)  Kiinzel,  /.  Csp. :    Der   iviirdigste    Vereinigungspunkt  fur  alle 
Menschen,  aus  ihrem    Werthe,  Gleichheit  und  Ungleichheit  vorgestellt. 
8vo.     Breslau.     Meyer,     pp.  224.     (Tedious,  insignificant  book,  with  'ver- 
batim copied  passages  from  Kant's  Gr.,  ReL  and  Pr.  V.,  without  any  men- 
tion of  these  writings.  —  The  point  of  union  consists,  of  course,  in  the  effort 
towards  the  greatest  possible  moral  perfection.) 

1175)  Lange,    Sm.    Gli. :     Versuch   einer  Apologie   der   Offenbarung. 
Small  8vo.    Jena.     Mauke.     Fifteen  sheets.     (A  worthless  copy  of  Fichte's 
Versuch  [no.  949],  purporting  at  the  same  time  to  rest  upon  Kantian  prin- 
ciples, only  more  positive  than  Fichte's  work.     Revelation  is  eventually  to 
widen  our  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  supernatural,  and  may  even  itself 
contain  mysteries,  which,  however,  we  only  need  to  believe,  not  to  under- 
stand.    A  revelation  of  supernatural  objects  [God,  freedom,  immortality]  is 
not  regarded  as  so  desirable,  because  the  conviction  of  these  is  implanted 
strongly  enough  in  every  mind  ;  but  to  be  wished  for  is  a  more  precise  de- 
termination, by  revelation,  of  our  duties.) 

1 1 76)  Lbbcl,  Rnt.  Gthlf. :   Ueber  den  Begriff  und  die  Hauptgrundsdtze 
des  Rechts.     In  the  :  Ph.  /.,  Ill,  ii,  pp.  240-266.     (Acute  discussion,  ac- 
cording to  which  right  does  not  depend  upon  obligation  by  one's  own  moral 
law,  but  by  the  moral  law  of  some  other  man,  which  obliges  him  not  to 
prevent  an  action  willed  by  one's  self.     Only  this  explanation  is  possible,  if 
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the  concept  of  right  is  to  be  able  to  contain  at  the  same  time  its  peculiar 
reference  to  the  moral  law  and  the  characteristic  of  the  not-necessary,  of 
the  merely  allowed,  which  has  accrued  to  it.  For  the  condition  of  life  out- 
side society,  and  for  the  social  condition  [the  right  of  contract]  different 
principles  are  necessary.) 

.1177)  Maass,Jh.  Gbh.  Ehrnr. :  Ueber  Rechte  und  Verbindlichkeiten 
iiberhaupt  und  die  bilrgerlichen  insbesondere.  Svo.  Halle.  Renger. 
pp.  303.  (Maass  assumes  two  principles  of  natural  law  ;  the  Kantian 
formal  law,  in  somewhat  altered  form,  and  a  material  law,  according  to 
which  our  aim  is  the  furtherance  of  the  reality  of  all  rational  beings. 
Acute  polemic  against  Kant.) 
11770)  Mack,  G.:  cf.  no.  7330. 

1178)  Mackensen,  Wlh.  Fr.  Aug.:  Beytrdge  zur  Kritik  der  Sprache, 
insbesondere   der   Deutschen.       Part  i.      Svo.      Wolfenbiittel.      Albrecht. 
pp.  x,  146.     (In  the  first  article  there  is  praised,  among  other  things,  the 
"  Vollendetheit  des  Styls  "  noticeable  in  Kant's  writings  !) 

11780-*)  Maimon,  Sal.:  cf.  nos.  775,  776,  778. 

1179)  Mellin,   G.  Sm.  Alb.:    Marginalien  und  Register  zu   Kanfs 
Kritik  des  Erkenntnissvermogens.     Zur  Erleichterung  und  Beforderung 
einer  Vernunfterkenntniss  der  critischen  Philosophic  aus  ihrer  Urknnde. 
Large  Svo.     Ziillichan.     Frommann.     First  part :  Kritik  des  reinen  Ver- 
standes  oder  der  speculativen   Vernunft.     1794.      pp.  xvi,  252.     Second 
part :  Grundlegung  zur  Metaphysik  der  Sitten,   Critik  der  praktischen 
Vernunft  und  Urteilskr aft.     1795.    pp.  xiv,  311.    (A  work  of  some  merit, 
suited  to  facilitate  the  study  of  Kant's  writings.     The  Marginalien  give 
as  briefly  as  possible  the  contents    of  every  paragraph,   without    discus- 
sion or  illustration,  and  so  constitute  a  very  usable  compendium  or  summary 
of  Kant's  works.     The  Register  gives  a  list  of  parallel  passages,  and  so 
enables  the  reader  to  see  his  way  through  Kant's  difficult  terminology,  —  in 
so  far  as  this  itself  is  consequently  adhered  to.     In  the  first  Part  is  an 
index  of  the  misprints  of  RV b  and  c.} 

11790)  Michaelis,  Chr.  Fr. :  cf.  no.  1072. 

Mutschelle,  Seb.:  cf.  nos.  485,  487. 

N-  A-  D-  B-:  cf-  nos-  785>  786- 

ERICH  ADICKES. 
(Continued.) 


DISCUSSIONS. 
NOTES  ON  FICHTE'S  "  GRUNDLAGE  DER  WISSENSCHAFTSLEHRE." 

I. 
A  Suggested  Distinction  in  Philosophical  Terminology. 

THE  published  suggestions  of  Titchener  *  and  of  Scripture  2  toward 
a  uniformity  in  psychological  nomenclature  are  indications  of  the 
wide-felt  need  for  a  vocabulary  which  shall  at  least  approach  the 
ideals  of  accuracy  and  of  precision.  Of  course,  students  of  the 
natural  sciences  meet  the  same  difficulty ;  yet  to  a  great  degree  they 
have  been  able  to  invent  their  own  terms  for  elements,  processes, 
forces  or  organs,  hypothesized  or  discovered  by  themselves  ;  and  the 
ambiguity,  where  it  appears,  exists  only  between  rival  meanings 
attached  by  different  scholars  to  the  same  word.  The  terminology 
of  psychology,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  of  common  life,  since  the 
material  of  psychology  is  just  human  experience  ;  and  psychological 
terms  are  freighted  with  the  rich  and  fluctuating  meanings  which 
every-day  use  crowds  into  them,  as  well  as  with  the  conflicting 
significations  of  psychologists  of  different  schools.  Evidently  the 
same  is  true  of  words  more  strictly  metaphysical  than  psychological. 
If  not,  as  is  sometimes  said,  the  whole  history  of  philosophy,  then 
at  least  the  history  of  long  periods  might  be  written  in  the  form  of 
an  account  of  meanings  attached  by  different  philosophers  to  such 
words  as  "idea,"  "universal,"  "ego."  This  last  word  is  not  the 
least  ambiguous  of  philosophical  terms,  and  any  scheme  which  pro- 
poses to  indicate  the  exact  meaning  intended  in  any  particular 
instance  of  its  use,  deserves  consideration.  Such  a  device,  suggested 
by  Dr.  C.  C.  Everett  in  his  commentary  on  Fichte,  and  adopted  by 
other  writers,3  is  the  designation  of  the  subject  ego  by  the  nominative 
of  the  personal  pronoun  /,  and  of  the  object  ego  by  the  accusative 
Me.  An  elaboration  of  this  scheme  has  suggested  itself  in  the 
study  of  the  Wissenschaftslehre,  namely,  the  further  distinction,  by 
the  use  of  capitals  and  of  small  letters,  between  the  greater  ego,  the 

1  Mind,  April,  1893.  2  American  Journal  of  Psychology. 

8  Cf.  Ward  (article  on  "  Modern  "  Psychology,  in  Mind,  Jan.,  1893),  wno 
inaccurately  attributes  this  "  convenient  simplification  "  to  Professor  James. 
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iiberindividuelles  Ich?  and  the  lesser  ego,  of  the  individual,  or  of  the 
moment.  The  words  Ego  and  ego  will  then,  strictly  speaking,  refer 
to  the  ego  as  totality,  that  is,  as  subject-object  ;  but  will  also  be 
used  untechnically  where  the  distinction  between  subject  and  object 
is  not  made  at  all.  The  greater  Ego,  on  its  subject-side,  will  be 
represented  by  /  (fcfi),  on  its  object-side  by  Me  (Mich)  ;  on  the  same 
principle  the  lesser  ego  will  be  *  (ich\  as  subject,  and  as  object, 
me  (mich).  These  terms  may  be  briefly  summarized  :  — 

EGO. 
Ego,  as  subject. 

The  /  (which  is  interpreted  as)  — 

The  more-than-individual  consciousness  (iiberindividuelles  Ich), 

in  its  subject-aspect. 

or  b.       The  Absolute  /  (IcJi),  in  its  subject-aspect. 
II.  The  *  (ich):  the  individual  ego,  as  subject. 

B.  Eg°->  as  object. 

I.  The  Me  (which  is  interpreted  as)  — 

a.        The  more-than-individual  consciousness,  in  its  object-aspect, 
or  b.        The  Absolute  Me  (Mich),  in  its  object-aspect. 
II.  The  me. 

a.  The  individual  me  (mich);  the  individual,  as  object. 

b.  The  empirical  me  (mich). 

1.  The  mere  object-moment  of  consciousness  (an  abstraction). 

2.  The  fact-of-consciousness  as  object  (percept,  emotion,  etc.). 

Clearly,  all  these  terms  correspond  with  actual  distinctions  in 
actual  systems  of  philosophy,  though  not  all  of  them  are  admitted 
by  every  thinker.  The  iiberindividuelles  Ich,  for  instance,  will  be 
recognized  as  a  philosophical  necessity  long  before  one  arrives  at 
the  conviction  of  the  reality  of  an  absolute  ego.  Such  a  more-than- 
individual  consciousness  is  Kant's  Transcendental  Unity  of  Appercep- 
tion and  Fichte's  Einbildungskraft  or  his  absolutes  Ich?  But  Kant 
and  Fichte  and  Schelling  deny  the  possibility  of  the  Me,  that  is,  of 
the  greater  Ego,  in  its  object-aspect ;  and  the  essence  of  every 
philosophy  which  teaches  that  God  comes  to  consciousness  only  in 
the  individual,  and  that  there  is  no  self-consciousness  of  the  Absolute, 
is  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  Me.  In  a  system  of  absolute 
idealism,  on  the  other  hand,  like  Hegelianism  or  like  absolute 
theism,  both  elements  are  included  in  the  conception  of  the  Absolute, 

1  Falckenberg's  expression. 

2  Fichte  applies  to  his  including  ego  now  the  one,  and  now  the  other  of   these 
names. 
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which  becomes  complete  subject-objectivity,  the  I-Me.  A  consist- 
ently deterministic  system  may,  finally,  reject  the  subjectivity  of  the 
individual,  refusing  to  recognize  the  /  or  ich. 

This  differentiation  of  meaning  may  be  extended  with  advantage 
to  the  province  of  the  non-ego.  From  this  point  of  view  materialism 
may  be  seen  to  interpret  the  non-ego  as  non-Ego  (the  wholly-beyond- 
consciousness  or  independent  matter).  For  idealism,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  non-ego,  but  a  mere  not-me,  a  partial  object-reality, 
which  lies  outside  the  individual  consciousness. 

The  appreciation  of  these  distinctions  is  undoubtedly  an  outcome 
of  the  study  of  the  Wissenschaftslchre,  yet  the  application  of  them  will 
be  found  an  important  aid  in  the  study  of  the  book.  Provided  with 
this  set  of  terminological  pigeon-holes,  stopping  at  each  occurrence 
of  the  words  to  determine  in  which  division  a  given  Ich  or  Nicht-ich 
belongs,  let  one,  for  instance,  approach  the  antinomies.  "  Das  Ich 
setzt  das  Nicht-ich,  als  beschrankt  durch  das  Ich  "  becomes  "  The 
/posits  the  not-me  as  limited  by  the  me,"  and  its  converse  is  the  state- 
ment, "The  /  posits  the  me  as  limited  by  the  not-me"  The  propo- 
sitions in  this  form  require  no  resolution  of  an  antinomy,  but  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  relations  of  me  and  not-me  to  each  other  and 
the  including  Ego.  Such  an  analysis  is  the  real  treasure  imbedded 
in  the  mass  of  over-elaborate  and  artificial  discussion  of  the  Wisscn- 
schaftslehre.  The  essential  achievement  of  the  book,  as  has  been 
already  suggested,  is  just  this  distinction  between  the  larger  and  the 
lesser  ego,  and  the  insistence  that  the  latter  only  is  limited  by  a 
non-ego.  This  amounts  to  the  demonstration  that  the  non-ego  is  no 
non-Ego  or  thing-in-itself,  but  a  not-me,  an  element  of  Absolute 
Consciousness,  though  relatively  independent  of  individual  conscious- 
ness. True,  the  retention  in  various  forms  of  the  Anstoss  (the 
external  impetus  which  determines  Absolute  Consciousness  to 
determine  itself  )  is,  as  Schelling  and  Hegel  did  not  fail  to  point  out, 
a  virtual  admission  of  a  Ding-an-sich  or  non-Ego  /  but  Fichte,  though 
he  never  clearly  realized  it,  had  himself  shown  the  uselessness  of 
the  Anstoss. 

II. 

FichtJs  Equivocal  Use  of  the   Word  "Bcstimmen" 

The  main  antinomy  of  the  Wissenschaftslehre  is  expressed  by  the 
two  propositions  (A)  "  the  ego  posits  the  non-ego  as  limited  by  the 
ego,"  1  and  (B)  "  the  ego  posits  itself  as  limited  by  the  non-ego."2 

1  (A)  "  Das  Ich  setzt  das  Nicht-ich  als  beschrankt  durch  das  Ich." 

2  (B)  "  Das  Ich  setzt  sich  selbst  als  beschrankt  durch  das  Nicht-ich." 
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These  statements  are  balanced  in  expression  and  imply  a  perfectly 
antithetical  relation.  Fichte,  however,  excludes  the  consideration 
of  the  first  of  them  (A)  from  the  Theoretical  Part  of  the  Wissen- 
schaftslehre,  and  develops  from  the  second  (B)  another  antinomy, 
whose  complete  expressions  are  (i)  "the  non-ego  limits  the  ego  " * 
and  (2)  "  the  ego  limits  itself."  2 

Now,  the  first  of  these  subordinate  propositions  (i)  is  properly 
obtained  by  neglecting  the  first  clause  of  the  assertion  (B)  "  the  ego 
posits  itself  as  limited  by  the  non-ego";  but  in  the  second  (2)  the 
word  "posits"  (setzt),  of  the  original  proposition  (B),  has  been 
improperly  replaced  by  the  word  "  limits  "  (bestimmt}.  The  result 
is  antithesis  and  antinomy,  at  the  expense  of  an  inexcusable  con- 
fusion (logical  as  well  as  philosophical)  of  the  activity  of  the  ego, 
which  is  positing,  creating,  being-conscious  (setzeti),  with  the  activity 
of  the  non-ego,  which  is  limiting  (bestimmeii).  Here,  then,  is  a  case 
in  which  the  equivocal  use  of  a  word  is  the  occasion  or  the  result 
of  that  painful  elaboration  which  is  a  chief  fault  of  the  work  of 
Fichte.  He  may  attain  a  significant  truth  ;  but  the  very  joy  of  the 
discovery  is  worn  away  by  the  carefulness  with  which  the  truth  is 
turned  and  twisted,  viewed  in  this  light  and  in  that,  from  every 
possible  standpoint,  important  or  unimportant.  Only  at  the  end  of 
the  devious  and  tortuous  path  which  he  has  cleared,  through  tangles 
of  subtlety  and  speculation,  through  which  he  need  never  have 
passed,  will  Fichte  admit  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  the  light 
which  has  long  been  illuminating  the  discussion. 

MARY  WHITON  CALKINS. 
WELLESLEY  COLLEGE. 


ATTENTION  :     IS    IT    ORIGINAL    OR    DERIVATIVE? 

THIS  general  question  branches  into  two  special  ones  :  (a)  Is 
attention  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  muscular  movement  ?  (b)  Re- 
garded simply  as  a  process  of  consciousness,  is  it  an  irreducible 
activity,  or  is  it  the  product  of  other  mental  "  forces  ?  " 

(a)  Of  the  school  of  psychologists  which  considers  the  muscular 
element  as  of  chief  importance  in  attention,  Ribot  may  be  taken  as 
the  type.  It  is  to  this  author,  then,  that  reference  will  principally 
be  made  in  the  treatment  of  this  problem. — "Its  [attention's] 

1  "  Das  Nicht-Ich  bestimmt  das  Ich." 

2  "  Das  Ich  bestimmt  sich  selbst." 
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mechanism,"  says  Ribot,  "  is  essentially  a  motor  mechanism,  that  is} 
it  acts  always  upon  muscles  and  through  muscles,  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  an  inhibition."  1  This  motor  characteristic  of  attention  is  seen 
mainly  in  its  lower  form  —  spontaneous  attention.  Here  the  mus- 
cular response  to  stimuli  is  direct  and  inevitable.  It  is  wholly 
impossible  to  dissociate  movement  from  attention  when  the  latter 
reacts  spontaneously  on  stimulus.  The  cause  of  spontaneous  atten- 
tion is  always  some  affective  state  ;  its  physical  manifestations  take 
the  form  of  vaso-motor  phenomena,  respiratory  phenomena  or 
expressional  phenomena.  Movement  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be 
either  the  cause  or  effect  of  attention,  —  it  is  rather  its  essential  ele- 
ment, its  constituent  factor.2  Voluntary  attention  does  not  inher- 
ently differ  from  spontaneous  attention.  It  is  spontaneous  attention 
developed  and  mediated  through  education  and  organization.  The 
affective  state  is  no  less  present  in  the  one  form  of  attention  than 
in  the  other  ;  in  voluntary  attention,  however,  the  interest  is  more  or 
less  remote,  and  may  act  in  opposition  to  present  inducement.  Vol- 
untary attention  is  mainly  an  inhibition ;  that  is,  it  is  the  prevention 
of  irrelevant  considerations  from  interfering  with  a  persistent  mono- 
ideism.  But  whether  impulsive  or  inhibitory,  it  acts  only  on  and 
through  muscles.  But  however  evident  it  is  that,  in  general,  mus- 
cular movement  must  accompany  voluntary  attention,  need  it  be 
operative  in  the  case  of  particular  mental  acts  ?  Is  it  a  "  constituent 
factor "  of  sense-perceptions,  memory-images  and  general  ideas  ? 
It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  action  of  muscles  in  the  first  of  these. 
None  of  our  end  organs  of  sense  can  perform  their  functions  with- 
out adaptation  to  the  environment,  and  adaptation  implies  muscular 
movement.  Now,  just  as  movement  is  inherent  in  perception,  so 
must  it  be  inherent  in  the  retention  of  these  perceptions  in  the 
mind  ;  otherwise  no  movement  could  be  learned  or  made  habitual. 
General  ideas  present  a  greater  difficulty.  They  are  of  three  kinds  : 
(i)  "Those  which  result  from  the  fusion  of  like  images  without  the 
aid  of  words  ;  (2)  those  which  result  from  the  fusion  of  unlike 
images  with  the  aid  of  words  ;  (3)  those  which  are  reducible  to  a 
word,  accompanied  by  a  vague  schema,  or  even  without  any  concom- 
itant representation."  In  the  first  of  these  categories  the  motor 
element  is  hardly  traceable  ;  in  the  second  it  is  found  mainly  in  the 
word  and  not  in  the  image  ;  in  the  third  it  is  found,  though  indis- 
tinctly, in  the  word. 

1  Psychologic  de  r attention,  p.  3. 

2  Op.  cit.,  p.  38. 
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Bain  and  N.  Lange  have  extended  Ribot's  investigations  with 
respect  to  the  part  movement  plays  in  memory-images.  The  former 
says  :  "  The  ideal  circle  is  a  restoring  of  those  currents  that  would 
prompt  the  sweep  of  the  eye  round  a  real  circle  ;  the  difference  is  in 
the  last  stage,  or  in  stopping  short  of  the  actual  movement  per- 
formed by  the  organ."1  Lange's  testimony  is  in  the  same  line. 
"  Let  my  reader  close  his  eyes  and  think  of  an  extended  object ;  for 
example,  a  pencil.  He  will  easily  notice  that  he  first  makes  a 
slight  movement  (of  the  eye)  corresponding  to  the  straight  line,  and 
that  he  often  gets  a  weak  feeling  of  mnervation  of  the  hand  as  if 
touching  the  pencil's  surface.  So,  in  thinking  of  a  certain  sound, 
we  turn  toward  its  direction,  or  repeat  muscularly  its  rhythm,  or 
articulate  an  imitation  of  it."  2 

On  the  explanation  of  attention  as  given  above,  I  would  offer  the 
following  remarks,  (i)  It  raises  the  whole  question  of  the  relation 
of  mind  to  body.  Attention  is  an  intensification  of  mental  activity  ; 
if,  then,  it  can  be  resolved  into  muscular  movement  as  an  "  essential 
element,"  a  "  constituent  factor,"  the  gulf  between  the  material  and 
the  mental  has  been  bridged,  and  our  definition  of  consciousness 
must  be  revised  so  as  to  include,  in  some  mysterious  way,  matter 
and  motion.  But  has  Ribot  the  right  to  claim  more  than  that 
the  movement  of  muscles  is  the  usual  concomitant  of  attention  ? 
(2)  If  we  reject  this  forced  union  of  the  material  and  the  mental, 
the  question  with  which  we  started  out  remains  to  be  answered,  — 
Is  attention  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  muscular  movement  ?  Does 
the  adjustment  of  the  end  organs  of  sense  to  external  stimuli,  and 
the  general  "fixing"  of  the  whole  attitude  of  the  body  which  is 
characteristic  of  spontaneous  attention,  precede  or  follow  the  atten- 
tion we  direct  to  the  object  of  perception  ?  Now,  it  seems  evident 
that  movement  in  itself  cannot  cause  apperceptive  reaction.  It  is 
only  when  it  enters  the  mind  as  a  feeling  (concrete  pleasure-pain)  or 
as  an  object  of  thought  (perception,  etc.)  that  it  can  cause  us  to 
react.  The  most  that  can  be  said  of  motor  adjustment  is  that  it 
is  one  of  the  conditions  of  attention.  The  theory  that  muscular 
movement  is  an  essential  element  of  attention  (whether  spontaneous 
or  voluntary)  has  also  been  rejected.  There  remain  two  other  pos- 
sibilities. Muscular  and  apperceptive  action  may  be  two  distinct 
processes  ;  but  the  two  may  be  simultaneous,  or  the  latter  may  pre- 
cede the  former.  If  they  are  simultaneous,  they  must  proceed  from 

1  Emotions  and  Will,  3d  ed.,  pp.  370,  371. 

2  Phil.  Stud.,  IV.,  p.  415. 
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a  single  cause,  or  from  two  distinct  causes  outside  themselves.  They 
cannot  proceed  from  a  single  external  cause,  for  a  stimulus  which 
will  explain  mental  reaction  will  not  account  for  motor  adaptation. 
Nor  is  the  assumption  of  two  distinct  causes  tenable.  The  external 
stimulus  which  excites  attention  has  been  found  inadequate  to  pro- 
duce corresponding  muscular  action  ;  we  must,  then,  turn  to  intra- 
organic  conditions.  Can  we  there  find  a  cause  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  motor  phenomena  in  question  without  bringing  in  the  con- 
scious element  ?  The  explanation  lies,  it  may  be  said,  in  automatism, 
which  acts  independently  of  the  will.  But,  in  the  first  place,  whence 
the  stimulus  for  this  automatic  action  ?  And,  secondly,  how  can 
automatic  movement  be  an  explanation  of  muscular  movement  when 
it  itself  has  been  built  up  through  successive  adjustments  with 
environment,  the  very  thing  for  which  we  have  been  trying  to 
account?  We  have  thus,  by  an  indirect  method  of  argument, 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  attention  must  precede  movement, 
with  a  presumption  in  favor  of  its  having  causal  efficacy.  Let  us 
now  appeal  directly  to  experience.  In  voluntary  attention  it  is  evi- 
dent that  apperceptive  reaction  precedes,  and  is  the  cause  of,  mus- 
cular movement.  We  see  a  sign-board  from  a  distance,  and  strain 
our  eyes  to  make  out  the  words  printed  upon  it.  Here  an  indistinct 
perception  comes  first,  then  a  conscious  adjustment  of  the  eye  to 
the  different  letters.  In  spontaneous  attention,  the  causal  activity 
of  the  mind,  though  not  so  evident  as  in  voluntary  attention,  is  still 
the  important  factor.  The  child,  when  listening  in  wonder  to  a  fairy 
tale,  remains  in  a  fixed  posture,  with  respiration  slowed,  head  erect, 
and  eye  directed  steadily  to  one  point.  The  cause  of  this  excep- 
tional attitude  of  the  body  is  primarily  found  in  the  interest  which 
the  child  displays  in  the  story  (object  of  attention)  ;  if  the  interest 
flags,  the  muscles  of  the  body  assume  their  former  relaxed  condi- 
tion. Spontaneous  attention  depends  mainly  on  affective  states  ;  it 
is  thus  subordinated  not  to  movement,  but  to  a  special  mental 
activity.  No  doubt,  in  the  case  of  the  immediate  perception  of 
external  objects,  the  boundary  line  between  attentional  and  motor 
action  is  hard  to  trace.  The  rapidity  of  transition  between  the  two 
is  greatly  increased  by  automatic  adjustment.  But  that  we  hear  a 
sound,  however  faintly,  before  we  turn  our  ear  to  the  direction 
whence  it  comes  ;  that  we  perceive  a  colored  object,  however  dimly, 
before  our  eyes  are  adjusted  to  its  different  parts,  seems  to  me  to 
admit  of  little  doubt.  Muscular  movement  becomes,  then,  not  the 
cause,  but  the  auxiliary  of  attention.  (3)  Muscular  movement,  as 
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has  been  seen,  can  only  influence  attention  by  producing  a  feeling 
or  becoming  an  object  of  consciousness.  It  is  not  movement,  then, 
but  consciousness  of  movement  that  plays  a  part  in  attention.  But  if 
this  is  what  our  analysis  leads  us  to,  how  insignificant  becomes  the 
function  of  this  much-vaunted  factor  of  attention  !  How  unim- 
portant is  its  influence  in  even  the  lowest  forms  of  attentional  reac- 
tion !  It  is  not  movement,  but  the  object  of  attention  that  we  are 
primarily  conscious  of  ;  the  former  enters  the  mind  only  as  a  passive 
accompaniment  of  consciousness.  Even  in  strain,  in  which  our 
awareness  of  movement  becomes  most  distinct,  in  which  we  are  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  any  of  the  other  forms  of  attention  turned 
back  upon  the  muscular  movements  accompanying  mental  action, 
the  object  of  attention  is  still  in  the  foreground,  and  the  sense  of 
effort  enters  only  as  a  restraining  influence. 

But  if,  in  immediate  perception,  movement  is  so  unsubstantial  an 
element  of  attention,  it  tends  rapidly,  as  we  advance  to  more 
abstract  forms  of  thought,  to  vanish  into  air.  Lange  could  "  detect " 
a  "slight  movement  of  the  eye"  and  a  "weak  feeling  of  innerva- 
tion  "  when  he  closely  attended  to  the  phenomenon  of  representa- 
tion ;  but  what  a  slight  process  this  is  to  raise  to  the  dignity  of 
causal  efficacy  !  And  I  suspect  that  the  movement  of  the  eye  is 
still  slighter  and  the  feeling  of  innervation  still  weaker  in  the  case  of 
those  who  are  not  engaged  in  searching  for  these  phenomena,  but 
are  simply  concerned  with  recalling  past  perceptions. 

Abstract  concepts l  furnish  a  still  more  complete  refutation  of  the 
materialistic  position.  In  all  judgments  about  such  concepts  (and 
every  concept,  to  be  intelligible,  involves  a  judgment  of  some  kind 
or  other)  we  undoubtedly  have  some  mental  representation,  —  of 
the  sentence  as  it  appears  in  black  and  white  on  the  page,  or  as  it  is 
pronounced,  or  of  some  aspect  of  the  external  world  which  the 
judgment  suggests,  or  of  two  or  more  of  these  in  succession.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  the  motor  accompaniments  of  these  representa- 
tions, which  follow  in  memory  the  same  order  as  they  would  were 
they  perceived,  and  which  consequently  involve  in  imagination  the 
same  motor  adjustments,  are  inconsiderable.  And,  in  the  second 
place,  how  little  do  these  images,  etc.,  exhaust  the  nature  of  the 
judgment !  In  such  judgments  as,  "  Action  and  reaction  are  equal 
and  opposite,"  "Being  and  not-being  are  identical,"  do  I  refer  to 
nothing  more  than  those  fleeting  images  which  succeed  each  other  in 
my  mind?  And  yet  where  is  the  motor  accompaniment  of  this 

1  Cf.  Ribot,  op.  cit.,  pp.  79  ff. 
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wealth  of  meaning  which  our  judgments  hold  in  solution?  (4)  The 
fact  that,  in  the  course  of  evolution,  muscular  movement  is  an  earlier 
growth  and  voluntary  attention  a  later  growth  does  not  affect  the 
question  with  which  we  are  dealing.  The  genesis  of  attention  is  one 
thing ;  an  analysis  of  its  nature  quite  another.  The  historical  treat- 
ment of  attention,  while  tending  to  bring  out  aspects  liable  to  be 
neglected,  and  shedding  light  on  its  material  side,  is  of  little  value 
in  determining  its  essential  character.  That  must  be  determined  by 
introspection,  observation  and  experiment.  So  that  when  Ribot 
argues  from  the  historical  precedence  of  movement  to  its  genetic 
superiority,  he  is  clearly  involving  himself  in  a  non  sequitur. 

(b)  Is  attention  a  special  activity  of  mind,  or  is  it  a  product  of 
other  mental  processes?  If,  treating  the  mind  synthetically,  we 
resolve  all  mental  states  into  the  three  elements  of  sensation,  affec- 
tion and  conation,  it  is  evident  that  attention  must  be  a  fusion  of 
these,  and  hence  cannot  be  an  original  element  of  consciousness. 
In  this  fusion,  sensation  and  conation  will  have  the  upper  hand  and 
affection  will  retire  into  the  background.  In  the  less  highly  devel- 
oped forms  of  attention,  however,  affection  will  be  present  in  a  much 
greater  degree  than  in  the  more  highly  developed  forms.  The  same 
result  will  be  obtained  simply  by  an  analysis  of  concrete  mental 
experience. 

Let  us  begin  with  "  spontaneous  "  attention,  that  form  of  attention 
in  which  the  response  to  external  stimulus  and  internal  excitation  is 
direct  and  unavoidable.  Here  the  underlying  cause  of  attention  is 
an  affective  state,  which  persists  as  cause  throughout  the  attentional 
reaction.  The  child  is  induced  to  attend  to  any  subject  only  by  the 
interest  he  conceives  in  it.1  But  another  evident  constituent  of  this 
kind  of  attention  is  mono-ideism,  —  a  narrowing  and  intensifying  of 
the  sensational  side  of  mental  life.  In  addition  to  these  phenomena, 
there  is  a  greatly  increased  reaction  of  the  mind  on  the  perception- 
content.  But  we  find  in  spontaneous  attention  nothing  besides  this 
intensification  of  the  affective  state,  of  the  ideas  and  of  conative 
reaction. 

In  the  case  of  voluntary  attention  the  affective  state  becomes  less 
prominent.  It  ceases  to  be  a  persistently  inciting  cause  of  attention, 
and  operates  mainly  from  the  satisfaction  anticipated  from  the  attain- 
ment of  a  more  or  less  remote  end.  The  scholar,  e.g.,  may  take  no 
direct  interest  in  his  studies,  but  his  attention  is  held  down  to  his 
1  Plus,  of  course,  the  pleasure  accompanying  the  mental  activity  itself. 
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books  through  the  expectation  of  future  reward.  The  inception  of 
voluntary  attention,  then,  takes  place  through  the  prospective  attain- 
ment of  a  desirable  end.  During  its  progress,  however,  this  sinks 
into  the  more  or  less  dim  background  of  consciousness,  and  what 
takes  its  place  is  a  succession  of  perceptions  and  apperceptive  reac- 
tions. These  perceptions  are  related  through  the  pervading  unity  of 
the  desired  end,  which,  however,  as  has  been  seen,  is  not  distinctly 
present  throughout  the  attention-process.  It  would  seem,  then,  that 
in  voluntary  attention  also  we  have  nothing  but  affective  states  and 
a  consequent  intensification  of  the  ideational  and  apperceptive 
processes.1  But  how  comes  about  the  transition  from  one  percep- 
tion, from  one  apperceptive  reaction,  to  another  ?  This  lies  in  the 
inherent  activity  of  consciousness,  into  the  ultimate  nature  of  which 
it  is  not  for  psychology  to  enquire. 

Direct  inhibition  comes  in  when  the  mind  is  distracted  by  irrele- 
vant incitements.  If  an  affective  state,  foreign  to  the  subject  with 
which  the  attention  is  concerned,  becomes  uppermost  in  the  mind, 
one  of  two  things  will  happen  :  either  it  will  dominate  conscious- 
ness, or  else  it  must  be  expelled  and  the  previous  order  of  thinking 
be  reinstated.  The  latter  of  these  processes  (direct  inhibition) 
takes  us  over  the  boundary  line  of  attention  into  the  region  of  im- 
pulse and  will.  It  is  to  be  noticed  here,  however,  (i)  that  the  inhi- 
bition does  not  consist  in  an  arbitrary  and  unmotived  expulsion  of 
certain  ideas  from  consciousness,  but  operates  through  the  entry  of 
a  new  and  opposing  content ;  (2)  that  the  determination  of  the 
mind  to  one  or  the  other  course  takes  place  in  the  line  of  that  con- 
tent which  has  the  strongest  hold  on  consciousness  ;  and  that  (3)  the 
direction  the  mind  will  take  is  largely  determined  by  habit  and  asso- 
ciation. But  in  neither  undisturbed  voluntary  attention  nor  in  inhi- 
bition does  there  seem  to  be  room  for  that  mysterious  "spiritual 
force,"  operant  at  "critical  periods,"  which  Professor  James  seems 
to  find  necessary  as  an  explanation  of  attention.2  But  if  attention 
is  not  an  original  mental  process,  how  account  for  the  feeling 
of  "strain"  which  accompanies  it  in  its  more  intense  manifesta- 
tions? The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  "  feeling  of  strain  "  is  simply  the  muscular  expression  of  the 
most  difficult  mental  operations,  those,  namely,  in  which  the  senses 
strive  to  obtain  a  complete  impression  of  that  which  appears  only  in 

1  Modification  by  habit  I  leave  out  of  account  here,  as  irrelevant  to  the  argu- 
ment. 

2  Psychology,  Vol.  I,  p.  453. 
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outline  or  not  at  all,  or  those  in  which  the  mind  endeavors  to  relate 
our  existing  system  of  knowledge  to  a  suggested  content  that  is 
comparatively  foreign  to  our  way  of  thinking.  Hence  the  latter 
process  is  that  in  which  there  is  a  struggle  between  two  mental 
states ;  between  actual  imperfection  and  a  suggested  ideal.  The 
dissipation  of  mental  energy  occasioned  by  this  inward  conflict  finds 
its  outward  counterpart  in  muscular  contraction  and  its  accompany- 
ing -feeling  of  strain."  G>  A<  CoGSWELL. 
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Basal  Concepts  in  Philosophy.  An  Inquiry  into  Being,  Non- 
Being  and  Becoming.  By  ALEXANDER  T.  ORMOND,  Ph.D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Philosophy  in  Princeton  University.  New  York,  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1894.  —  pp.  viii,  308. 

In  a  treatise  with  the  above  title,  Professor  Ormond  discusses 
certain  ontological  conceptions.  He  seeks  to  establish  his  con- 
clusions dialectically,  and  then  shows  how  they  may  be  applied  in 
Nature,  Psychology,  Ethics,  History  and  Religion.  Like  Dr.  McCosh, 
his  predecessor  in  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Princeton,  Dr.  Ormond 
is  an  outspoken  dualist.  Unlike  Dr.  McCosh,  he  is  evidently  in 
sympathy  with  much  of  the  German  philosophy  since  Kant.  He  has 
made  a  very  fair  and  serious  attempt  to  reach  a  self-explanatory 
principle,  upon  which  he  may  found  or  from  which  he  may  deduce  a 
system  of  Metaphysics.  It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  he  was  a 
follower  of  any  master,  although  his  own  modest  acknowledgment 
of  indebtedness  to  others  is  sufficiently  comprehensive.  He  begins 
with  a  doctrine  of  the  Absolute,  which  he  regards  as  explanatory  of 
both  thought  and  being.  Hegel  appealed  to  the  reflection  of  the 
Reason  for  the  psychological  genesis  of  the  idea  of  the  Absolute. 
Dr.  Ormond  is  less  explicit,  although  he  often  refers  to  "  spiritual 
insight,"  and  "  intuition,"  in  support  of  his  basal  concepts.  His  aim 
is  to  find  a  self-explanatory  principle  ;  and  if  a  principle  be  self- 
explanatory,  it  is  of  little  metaphysical  importance  to  inquire  how 
such  a  principle  is  apprehended.  According  to  the  author,  a  self- 
active  principle  is  a  self-explanatory  principle.  The  first  of  all  con- 
cepts is  that  of  the  Absolute  God  —  the  ground  and  source  of  all 
that  is.  The  Absolute  is  manifest  as  a  self-conscious  person  in  the 
Logos  —  the  self-conscious  and  rational  absolute  principle.  The 
Absolute  is  also  manifest  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  principle  of  light 
and  love.  The  Logos  is  the  creative  as  well  as  the  energizing  prin- 
ciple of  the  universe.  The  Absolute  is  thus  different  from  that  of 
the  earlier  philosophy  after  Kant.  There  is  a  unity  of  principle  ; 
but  the  principle  is  a  trinity.  It  is  distinct  from  nature,  but  it  is 
objective,  and  not  simply  absolute  ego.  It  is  doubtless  ego,  but  it  is 
more  than  this.  It  is  God,  absolute,  objective  and  immanent. 
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The  negation  of  the  Absolute  being  is  non-being.  The  first  is  a 
creative  principle  of  life  and  order  ;  the  second  is  a  destructive  prin- 
ciple of  death  and  chaos.  From  the  absolute  principle  and  its 
negation  the  world  is  to  be  explained.  The  explanation  is  theistic. 
Atheism  and  agnosticism  are  rejected  ;  for  they  furnish  neither  a 
self-explanatory  principle,  nor  an  explanation  of  the  world.  Panthe- 
ism, by  refusing  to  admit  the  personality  of  God,  is  insufficient ;  for 
God  is  self-active,  and  self-activity  implies  self-consciousness.  Nor 
does  pantheism  account  for  the  imperfections  which  are  manifest  in 
its  supreme  principle.  God  is  not  the  author  of  imperfection,  for 
imperfection  belongs  to  non-being,  not  to  being.  The  ethical  dual- 
ism of  the  East  is  avoided,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  harmonize  the 
imperfect  result  of  the  activity  of  the  Absolute  with  the  perfection  of 
the  latter.  In  a  certain  sense  the  Absolute  is  not  the  highest  cate- 
gory. The  category  of  Reality  is  higher  than  that  of  being  and  of 
non-being. 

The  third  of  the  "  basal  concepts  "  is  "  becoming."  This  is  not  a 
process  in  the  Absolute,  nor  is  it,  as  Hegel  taught,  a  transition  from 
being  to  non-being.  It  is  a  " volitional  onslaught"  in  the  realm  of 
non-being  ;  and  this  is  creation.  That  which  is  created  is  neither 
being  nor  is  it  non-being ;  it  is  "  becoming."  In  this  creation,  the 
Logos  and  Spirit  are  immanent  as  dynamic  and  ordering  principles. 
And  now  there  is  a  struggle  between  this  becoming  creation  and  the 
negative  principle  of  non-being.  And  thus  becoming  partakes  in 
some  degree  of  the  imperfections  of  the  limiting  and  repressive  nega- 
tion. Yet  by  virtue  of  the  immanent  principles  of  energy,  and  life, 
and  love  there  is  an  evolution,  until  what  has  been  created  grows 
more  and  more  complete,  and  freedom  is  attained. 

The  chapter  on  space  and  time  deals  with  these  chiefly  as  con- 
cepts of  ontology.  Psychologically  there  seems  to  be  substantial 
agreement  with  Kant.  But  the  explicit  dualism  of  the  author  sepa- 
rates him  from  Kant.  Space  and  time  are  ontologic  forms  of  becom- 
ing. Being  forms  of  the  objective  creation,  they  are  themselves 
objective.  "  The  law  of  space  conception  is  the  evolution  of  point 
from  point  in  the  process  which  generates  lines,  planes,  and  solids  " 
(p.  6 1), 

This  process  which  begins  with  the  generation  of  points  is  a 
result  of  the  creative  activity  of  the  Logos.  It  is  the  transposition 
of  relations  between  the  "  unitary  and  differencing  activities  "  of  the 
Logos.  The  quantitative  points  explicitly  expel,  but  implicitly  com- 
prehend all  other  points.  And  space  is  defined,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
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explicit,  as  "  this  breaking  up  into  an  infinity  of  mutually  expulsive 
points."  It  is,  one  is  told,  "  this  wholly  outering  and  self-repelling 
property  of  reality"  (p.  61).  In  like  manner,  time,  which  becomes 
the  form  of  a  series  through  the  outgoing  energy  of  the  Logos,  must 
be  conceived  of  not  only  as  a  sequence  of  dividual  moments,  but  im- 
plicitly as  a  unitary  form.  There  is  no  real  psychological  present. 
There  is  past  and  future  only ;  except  when  there  is  a  retreat  "  into 
the  citadel  of  the  I  "  (p.  67).  But  psychologically  "  Berkeley  and 
Kant  are  following  a  deep  insight "  when  they  regard  space  as  a 
form  of  external  perception  ;  and  time  is  held  in  like  manner  to  be 
the  form  of  the  series. 

The  becoming  begun  by  the  activity  of  the  Logos  is  maintained  in 
space  and  time  by  the  immanence  in  the  world  process  of  the  Ab- 
solute as  Logos  and  Spirit.  Causation  is  the  activity  which  binds 
the  series  together  in  the  process  of  becoming.  It  is  the  principle  of 
"  inner  continuity."  Cosmic  nature  is  to  be  conceived  as  a  mechani- 
cal process,  always  opposed  by  the  negative  sphere  in  which  it  has 
been  begun.  It  derives  its  support  in  its  conflict  with  this  chaotic 
principle  from  the  immanence  of  the  Absolute  in  every  stage  of  its 
development.  In  this  development  of  cosmic  nature  the  conception 
of  causation  is  unfolded.  Causation  is  to  be  looked  upon  in  the 
progressive  as  well  as  in  the  regressive  order;  and  mechanical  causa- 
tion is  not  simply  a  series,  but  a  "forward  world-movement."  Each 
antecedent  condition  contains  potentially  the  next  moment  of  becom- 
ing. Mechanical  causation  is  a  modified  form  of  the  creative  energy 
of  the  Absolute. 

Life  or  organic  nature  is  due  to  the  manifestation  of  the  immanent 
principle  of  the  world-process,  and  the  "  latent,  and  unitary,  and  indi- 
vidualizing force  of  the  world-ground  "  produces  "  individual  wholes 
which  will  comprehend  and  unify  distinctions  and  parts."  A  living 
organism  is  a  combination  or  synthesis  in  which  there  may  be  said  to 
be  two  elements,  one  mechanical  and  the  other  extra-mechanical, 
self-centred,  unitary,  and  coordinating.  The  chapter  dealing  with 
this  subject  contains  also  a  brief  polemic  against  the  naturalistic 
theory  of  the  origin  of  life.  Evolution  implies  a  spiritual  principle  as 
its  "ground  "  and  "immanent  potency." 

The  living  organism  is  an  imperfect  type  of  individuality.  The 
soul  is  not  a  development  from  the  organism,  but  soul  activity  arises 
in  "  that  sphere  of  primal  forces  which  antedates  all  forms  of  organ- 
ized existence."  After  the  manner  of  Hegel,  it  is  shown  that  where 
the  world-energy  "is  able  to  complete  the  cycle  of  self-return  upon 
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self,"  soul  takes  its  place  in  nature.  After  the  manner  of  Lotze  it  is 
shown  that  the  soul  is  to  be  conceived  of  as  having  connection  with 
material  atoms,  as  a  principle  of  spiritual  activity.  The  soul  is  a 
duad  or  synthesis  of  material  and  spiritual  'forces.  It  is  a  microcosm, 
and  in  its  constitution  is  to  be  found  a  synthesis  of  the  categories 
and  activities  of  mechanism,  life  and  spirit. 

Empirically  considered,  the  psychic  nature  is  a  stream  of  thought. 
But  there  is  a  higher  nature  transcending  the  empirical  stream. 
This  higher  nature  is  the  self-active  ego  which  is  the  close  of  the 
creative  outgoing  activity  of  the  Logos.  This  psychic  nature  is  not 
a  mere  phenomenon  of  the  Logos,  but  is  a  creation.  It  completes 
the  circle  of  creative  activity.  The  circle  of  the  absolute  self- 
activity  is  broken  at  the  first  energizing  act  of  creation.  It  is  closed 
when  the  psychic  nature  is  developed  by  the  immanent  principle  of 
the  world  process. 

Consciousness  is  derived  from  the  principles  already  laid  down. 
The  Absolute  is  self-conscious.  It  exercises  creative  activity  in  the 
realm  of  non-being,  and  this  activity  implies  potentially  the  self- 
conscious  soul.  This  does  not  appear  in  the  series  of  becoming, 
until  the  organism  has  appeared.  The  animal  consciousness  is 
consciousness  without  ideality.  In  this  case,  it  is  rudimental,  but 
it  makes  no  intellectual  distinction  between  itself  and  the  world 
stream  in  which  it  is  merged.  From  this  there  is  a  development, 
and  there  are  gradations  of  consciousness  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
Reflection  is  "  ideality."  The  activity  of  the  self-active,  reflective 
soul  stands  for  the  ideals  of  the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful. 

In  view  of  these  theoretical  principles,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
set  forth  Professor  Ormond's  conception  of  morality.  It  might  be 
better  described  as  his  conception  of  the  moral  life.  The  Absolute 
alone  has  true  morality,  for  in  the  Absolute  all  virtues  are  immanent. 
The  norm  of  morality  is  implanted  in  the  finite  soul  through  the 
immanence  of  the  Logos.  But  this  norm  is  not  realized  at  once. 
The  moral  life  is  a  development.  For  the  soul  is  constantly  passing 
from  a  potentially  moral  into  an  actually  moral  state.  The  ideal 
self  is  the  goal  toward  which  the  soul  is  moving.  It  is  impeded  in 
its  advance  by  the  empirical  consciousness,  but  the  elements  of 
complete  morality  lie  potentially  within  it.  It  is  continually  absorb- 
ing into  itself  and  making  its  own  the  elements  of  the  empirical 
consciousness.  Morality  is  potentially  immanent  in  it.  The  Abso- 
lute has  free  choice  in  the  exercise  of  its  activity ;  but  in  the  finite 
soul  there  is  the  war  of  the  empirical  and  perhaps  evil  element  with 
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that  soul  which  is  potentially  moral  through  the  immanence  of  the 
moral  principle  which  is  called  Logos.  When  the  soul  wills,  it  is 
not  according  to  external  motives;  but  the  soul  wills,  and  with  its 
will  are  combined  those  immanent  qualities  which  come  from  the 
immanence  in  it  of  the  principle  of  morality.  Freedom  as  self- 
activity  is  the  inner  motive  of  the  whole  process.  "  Mechanism  is 
the  handmaid  of  freedom."  Conscience  is  the  ideal  will,  and  the 
law  of  ideal  will  is  self-determination  in  the  sense  just  explained. 

The  treatment  of  morality  leads  to  the  consideration  of  evil.  The 
chapter  on  "Non-Being  and  Evil "  is  occupied  partly  with  a  criticism 
of  the  pessimism  of  Schopenhauer  and  the  optimism  of  Leibniz. 
Professor  Ormond  is  quite  opposed  to  the  systems  of  these  two 
philosophers.  As  one  might  expect,  he  finds  an  approximate 
explanation  of  evil  in  the  negative  principle. 

Evil  is  not  a  creation  of  the  Absolute,  but  is  due  to  the  negation 
of  the  qualities  found  in  the  Absolute.  As  has  been  already  said, 
there  is  no  direct  opposition  of  evil  to  the  Absolute,  but  only  to  the 
creation  of  the  Absolute,  which  results  in  the  limitation  of  the  evo- 
lution or  becoming  of  that  creation.  The  alternative  was  to  create 
in  the  sphere  of  chaos,  disorder  and  evil,  or  not  to  create  at  all. 
Creation  in  the  sphere  of  non-being  produced  an  inevitable  conflict 
of  the  becoming  process  in  which  Logos  and  Holy  Spirit  are 
immanent,  with  the  world  of  darkness  and  disorder.  The  tendency 
of  the  latter  is  to  defeat  and  annul  the  positive  good  of  the  created 
process.  Moral  evil  is  a  function  of  the  will  of  a  personal  and 
intelligent  agent.  Man  is  always  exposed  to  the  negative  influence 
to  which  the  ideal  self  is  opposed.  In  so  far  as  one  has  determined 
the  telos  or  purpose  of  creation,  in  so  far  will  the  meaning  of  evil 
be  understood.  Neither  optimism  nor  pessimism  has  solved  this 
problem.  But  it  is  clear  that  man  can  reach  perfection  only  through 
a  struggle  with  evil.  According  to  the  author,  Schopenhauer's 
theory  is  self-destructive  and  self-contradictory ;  while  the  theory  of 
Leibniz  is  a  reversal  of  oriental  pessimism,  in  making  the  relative 
world  of  evil  unreal. 

Another  ethical  chapter  is  given  to  the  consideration  of  the  rise  of 
the  community,  and  its  philosophical  implications.  Rejecting  the 
Lucretian  doctrine  of  primitive  man,  and  the  fundamental  hypothesis 
of  Hobbes,  the  author  follows  the  Greek  philosophers  in  giving 
prominence  to  the  idea  of  justice  in  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
munity. This  idea  is  defined  and  its  application  explained.  Justice 
is  not  so  simple  an  idea  as  equality,  and  equality  means  ultimately 
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the  realization  of  self.  To  use  the  author's  words  :  "  equality  is 
grounded  in  this  self-assertion  of  the  will  of  a  free  moral  personality 
as  universally  binding.  Justice  adds  to  this  idea  that  of  the  moral 
will  as  a  law-giver  whose  commands  are,  therefore,  universally  bind- 
ing in  the  sphere  of  moral  personality"  (p.  162).  The  community, 
like  the  individual  man,  is  ethical  in  its  organic  life.  Self-activity 
and  self-assertion  rise  superior  to  empirical  motives.  And  the  com- 
munity, like  the  individual  self,  has  before  it  an  ideal  which  it  seeks 
to  realize. 

The  idea  of  history  is  the  continuance  of  the  idea  of  evolution  or 
becoming.  History,  in  so  far  as  it  is  mere  becoming,  is  a  mechanical 
and  fatalistic  idea.  But  the  direction,  if  not  the  destiny,  of  this 
process  is  swayed  ab  extra  by  the  opposition  of  non-being  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  assertion  of  free  self-determination  on  the  other. 
The  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  the  catastrophes,  and  the  triumphs  of 
"communal  life"  exhibit  the  dual  law  which  the  author  has  set 
forth  in  his  earlier  chapters.  The  evolution  discernible  in  history 
is,  however,  not  a  succession  of  failures  ;  for  by  virtue  of  the  divine 
principle  immanent  in  becoming,  a  final  triumph  is  assured. 

The  view  of  religion  presented  in  this  treatise  is  very  like  that  of 
the  New  Testament.  It  differs  from  the  latter  in  that  it  is  explained 
in  the  light  of  the  metaphysical  conceptions  already  unfolded.  The 
dual  life  of  the  soul  is  a  life  essentially  one  with  God,  for  the  soul 
like  God  is  spiritual.  Individually  the  soul  is  distinct  from  God. 
The  Logos  is  the  manifestation  of  God,  and  is  immanent  in  the  soul. 
But  the  latter  may  become  depraved,  and  become  alienated  from 
God.  Mediation  is  accomplished  by  the  reunion  of  the  soul  with 
that  divine  principle  from  which  it  has  been  alienated.  Attempts  at 
such  mediation  have  been  made  by  prophets  and  by  others  who  have 
been  conscious  of  the  absolute  life  within  them.  But  the  perfect 
mediation  has  been  made  possible  by  the  advent  of  the  historic 
Logos,  who,  being  both  God  and  Man,  closes  the  gulf  between  the 
alienated  soul  and  its  Creator  and  establishes  the  relationship  of 
father  and  son  between  the  soul  and  its  Heavenly  Father.  In  main- 
taining this  doctrine,  Professor  Ormond  has  some  vigorous  criticism 
of  agnosticism,  as  well  as  of  the  Kantian  and  Hegelian  religious 
philosophy. 

Space  forbids  particular  attention  being  given  in  this  review  to  the 
particular  consideration  of  Art,  Logos,  God,  and  Spiritual  Activity— 
subjects  which  are  discussed  in  four  out  of  the  five  closing  chapters 
of  this  treatise.  One  chapter  on  Knowledge,  rather  strangely  placed 
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between  the  one  on  Art  and  the  one  on  Logos,  deserves  special 
notice,  as  exhibiting  unequivocally  the  author's  realism. 

Knowledge  presupposes  the  real.  One  cannot  say:  How  is  knowl- 
edge possible  ?  without  presupposing  both  knowledge  and  reality. 
If  a  phenomenon  be  the  starting  point,  we  are  forced  back  upon  an 
antecedent,  and  at  last  upon  a  ground  or  activity  "  that  returns  upon 
itself  and  is,  therefore,  self-existent"  (p.  236).  The  starting  point 
in  philosophy  is  self-consciousness,  that  is,  self-activity.  The  soul 
is  self-active  and  self-conscious.  It  acquires  knowledge  from  the 
stream  of  becoming  in  which  it  is  launched;  and  the  process  of 
acquiring  empirical  knowledge  leads  at  last  to  a  ground  which  is 
self-existent.  There  are  two  generic  methods,  the  deductive  and  the 
inductive.  They  are  founded  upon  the  two  axioms  :  identity  and 
sufficient  reason  or  contradiction.  These  laws  when  reduced  to 
their  primal  form  "resolve  into  the  dialectic  of  spirit,"  of  which 
the  author's  work  furnishes  an  excellent  example. 

Professor  Ormond's  metaphysical  treatise  will  command  attention  ; 
it  will  also  invite  criticism.  Having  thus  partially  set  forth  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  work,  I  shall  hope  upon  another  occasion  to  criticize  the 
doctrines  which  he  has  presented.  ARCHIBALD  ALEXANDER. 

NEW  YORK. 


Die  Ethik  des  Stoikers  Epictet.  An  hang:  Excurse  uber  einige 
wichtige  Punkte  der  stoischen  Ethik.  Von  ADOLF  BONHOFFER. 
Stuttgart,  Verlag  von  Ferdinand  Enke,  1894.  —  pp.  viii,  278. 

Four  years  ago  Bonhoffer  published  his  work  Epictet  und  die  Stoa, 
in  which  he  attempted  to  show  the  essential  agreement  between 
Epictetus  and  the  so-called  older  Stoa.  That  volume  was  occupied 
chiefly  with  Psychology  and  Epistemology,  and  what  was  done 
then  for  these  two  disciplines  he  now  goes  on  to  do  for  Ethics. 
The  present  work  is,  therefore,  a  supplement  to  the  former  one,  and 
the  excellently  prepared  register,  which  is  attached  to  the  Ethics, 
refers  to  "  Epictet  und  die  Stoa "  as  vol.  I.  The  main  part  of 
the  volume  is  constructed  out  of  three  chapters  :  (i)  Basis  and  End 
of  Virtue  ;  (2)  Content  of  Virtue ;  (3)  Attainment  of  Virtue.  Be- 
sides these  chapters  there  is  an  appendix  containing  five  Excursus : 
(i)  Stoic  Conception  of  the  Telos  ;  (2)  Suicide  ;  (3)  On  the  Doctrine 
of  KaOrJKov  and  KaropOw^a  ;  (4)  On  the  Acquisition  of  Property ; 
(5)  Pantheism. 
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Bonhoffer  seems  to  have  successfully  defended  his  thesis  of  the 
essential  agreement  of  the  older  Stoa  and  Epictetus,  admitting,  how- 
ever, the  divergence  that  Epictetus  attaches  less  importance  to 
Physics  and  Metaphysics  than  did  the  older  representatives  of  the 
Porch.  His  philosophy  is  throughout  practical  and  anthropocentric. 
He  concerns  himself  comparatively  little  with  cosmology  or  with 
inquiries  concerning  ultimate  metaphysical  principles,  which  had 
such  fascination  for  most  Greek  philosophers.  On  the  contrary, 
everything  we  have  from  him  on  which  he  has  left  the  impress  of  his 
individuality,  concerns  itself  with  Psychology  or  Ethics.  Elsewhere 
he  simply  reflects  the  doctrine  of  Zeno  and  Chrysippus,  or  the  popu- 
lar conceptions  of  his  time.  In  the  Discourses  and  the  Enchiridion, 
Arrian,  his  pupil,  has  given  us  a  report  of  the  teachings  of  the 
philosopher-slave.  In  this  report  the  historian  Arrian  gives  us  a  ful- 
ler account  of  the  philosophy  of  his  master  than  the  historian 
Xenophon  has  given  of  his  master  Socrates,  and  a  less  idealized  one 
than  Plato  has  furnished  us  of  this  pr acceptor  Graecicc.  These  dis- 
courses and  fragments  represent  the  historical  Epictetus ;  they  are 
memoirs  giving  us,  as  far  as  possible  in  the  words  of  the  moralist,  his 
doctrines  on  the  nature,  capacities,  and  responsibilities  of  man.  He 
talks  with  the  severity  and  with  something  of  the  intolerance  of  a 
Cynic,  on  personal,  religious,  and  social  duties.  He  is  direct,  in  earn- 
est, and  has  nothing  of  the  prating  sophistry  and  spurious  rhetoric 
of  demagogical  Athens.  This  simplicity  is  due  doubtless  to  the  fact 
that,  like  Zeno,  he  was  first  a  Cynic,  and  furthermore  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  brought  up  as  a  slave  under  the  Roman  regime.  Bonhoffer 
seems  to  me  to  underestimate  the  Cynic  influence  on  Epictetus.  In 
the  light  of  the  Discourses  (Chap,  iii,  21,  22,  24 ;  iv,  10,)  one  cannot 
but  see  that  the  influence  of  the  Cynosarges,  which  determined  the 
ethical  development  of  the  older  Stoa,  also  furnished  Epictetus  with 
his  moral  ideals,  though  one  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say,  with 
Capes,  that  he  was  a  Cynic  rather  than  a  Stoic.  He  was  a  good 
orthodox  Stoic  after  the  fashion  of  Chrysippus,  and  his  whole  genius 
was  conservative ;  there  is  no  more  fervent  and  devoted  adherent  of 
the  sect  than  Epictetus,  and  there  is  perhaps  just  a  trace  of  the 
Pharisee  in  him.  He  avoids  the  heresies  of  Panaetius  and  Posidonius, 
whom  he  does  not  so  much  as  mention,  and  he  has  no  disposition 
towards  the  Eclecticism  of  Seneca,  besides  differing  toto  ccelo  from  him 
in  style.  Grant,  in  contrasting  Seneca  with  Epictetus,  says,  "  It  is 
going  from  the  florid  to  the  severe,  from  varied  feeling  to  the  imper- 
sonal simplicity  of  the  teacher,  often  from  idle  rhetoric  to  devout 
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earnestness."  One  of  the  remarkable  features  of  the  Discourses  and 
Enchiridion  is  their  religious  character.  No  more  devout  and  trust- 
ful attitude  towards  Providence  is  to  be  found  in  early  literature,  not 
even  in  the  Crito.  In  Epictetus,  in  the  Stoa  in  general,  the  norm 
of  conduct  or  moral  law  is  both  theonomous  and  autonomous ;  and 
these  are  not  inconsistent,  for  if  we  derive  from  human  nature  the 
rules  of  moral  conduct,  which  are  binding  for  all,  in  the  very  fact 
that  they  are  binding  for  all,  the  existence  of  something  above  indi- 
vidual arbitrary  opinion  is  implied.  This  necessary  postulate  of  an 
essentially  similar  moral  character  in  all  men  issues  logically  in  the 
doctrine  of  a  law  working  in  the  world,  in  a  world-order,  however 
the  details  of  this  may  be  conceived.  This  cosmic  order  or  intelli- 
gence, which  expresses  itself  here  as  a  moral  law,  elsewhere  as  the 
principle  of  harmony  and  rational  development  in  the  world,  is  for 
the  Stoa  and  for  Epictetus,  God.  Epictetus  is  familiar  with  the 
notion  of  a  law  of  God  and  the  notion  of  revelation.  This  revelation,  — 
without  which  man  could  not  attain  the  end  of  his  existence  or  act 
rationally  as  an  essential  member  of  the  Cosmos,  —  furnishes  the 
theonomous  basis  for  Epictetus's  Ethics  ;  and  looked  at  from  this 
standpoint,  his  morality  appears  to  have  its  foundation  in  religion. 
In  the  Stoic  pantheism  this  revelation  is  a  necessary  one,  and  with- 
out it  man  cannot  attain  his  destiny  ;  it  belongs  to  the  very  economy 
of  the  intellectual  life  of  man.  To  live  in  accordance  with  nature,  in 
the  Stoic  formula,  which  is  equivalent  to  living  in  accordance  with 
God's  law,  is  virtue.  Virtue  is  also  stated  by  the  Stoic  to  be  living 
in  accordance  with  human  nature,  and  this  differed  in  no  respect  from 
the  other  statement.  Herein  is  seen  the  really  autonomous  ground 
of  their  ethics,  although  inasmuch  as  this  human  nature  is  only  a 
moment  or  expression  of  the  cosmical  life,  their  ethics  might  be 
regarded  as  in  a  sense  heteronomous.  The  knowledge  of  God  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  knowledge  of  truth  in  general,  and  in 
this  intellectual  aspect  of  Epictetus's  Ethics  is  shown  its  kinship  to 
Socrates.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  truth,  which  must  first  be  acquired, 
that  drives  men  to  virtue.  Epictetus  derives  the  duty  of  purity  of 
heart,  of  struggling  after  high  ideals,  from  the  relationship  of  God  to 
us  ;  and  on  the  conception  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  he  grounds  the 
duty  of  love  to  our  neighbor.  It  is  the  conception  of  the  fatherhood 
of  God  that  leads  him  to  the  thought  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  a 
thought  on  which  he  lays  great  stress  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
employs  it  places  him  amongst  the  greatest  and  best  moralists  of  an- 
tiquity. "He  who  has  observed  with  intelligence  the  administration 
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of  the  world,  and  has  learned  that  the  greatest  and  supreme  and  the 
most  comprehensive  community  is  that  which  is  composed  of  men 
and  God,  and  that  from  God  have  descended  the  seeds,  not  only  to 
my  father  and  grandfather,  but  to  all  beings  which  are  created  on  the 
earth,  and  particularly  to  rational  beings, — why  should  not  such  a 
man  call  himself  a  citizen  of  the  world,  why  not  a  son  of  God,  and 
why  should  he  be  afraid  of  anything  which  happens  among  men  ?  Is 
kinship  with  Caesar  enough  to  enable  us  to  live  in  safety  and  without 
fear  at  all?  And  to  have  God  for  your  maker  and  father  and 
guardian,  shall  not  this  release  us  from  sorrows  and  fears?"  (Diss. 
I.  9.)  To  Epictetus  reverence  is  one  of  the  chief  virtues,  and  it  is 
mainly  in  the  prominent  role  which  the  religious  virtues  play  in  his 
Ethics  that  he  is  differentiated  from  the  philosophers  in  his  own  or 
other  sects  of  antiquity.  He  approaches  more  nearly  than  any  other 
non-Christian  philosopher  to  a  monotheistic  conception  of  God, 
though  Bonhoffer,  in  the  brief  chapter  which  he  devotes  to  Epic- 
tetus's  treatment  of  the  religious  duties,  finds  it  impossible  to  reduce 
to  consistency  the  theistic,  pantheistic,  and  polytheistic  elements  in 
Epictetus's  theology. 

Although  conformity  or  non-conformity  to  nature  is  the  expression 
of  virtue,  this  is  not  the  summum  bonum.  Epictetus's  Ethics  is  funda- 
mentally eudaemonistic.  The  knowledge  which  issues  in  virtue,  is 
not  a  knowledge  of  duty,  but  a  knowledge  of  what  makes  one  happy 
or  unhappy.  Human  reason,  however,  furnishes  right  practical 
judgment  only  when  it  is  systematically  developed.  The  primacy  of 
the  intellect  is  as  marked  in  his  Ethics  as  it  is  in  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Furthermore,  only  the  intellectual  has  real  worth,  whence  it  follows  in 
the  intellectualism  of  Epictetus  that  virtue  has  its  reward  in  itself. 
In  this  intellectualism,  which  Epictetus  shares  with  other  Stoics, 
certain  faults  appear,  as  the  under-valuation  of  the  moral  nature  of 
children  on  the  ground  that  their  rational  nature  is  undeveloped 
and  so  not  yet  moral.  They  are,  therefore,  for  the  time  being,  in 
the  same  ethical  category  as  the  lower  animals.  He  further  under- 
values or  does  not  understand  the  immediate  moral  sense  or  dis- 
crimination in  man.  Further,  like  all  the  Stoics,  he  under-estimates 
the  meaning  and  importance  of  physical  evil,  and  in  his  doctrine  of 
Apathy,  the  removal  from  the  soul  of  all  disturbing  emotions,  and 
demanding  in  every  moment  of  life  a  completely  happy  state,  he  sets 
up  an  ideal  that  is  psychologically  impossible.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  faults  are  outweighed  by  certain  great  and  fundamentally  true 
conceptions  of  his  system,  as  that  real  happiness  is  not  dependent  on 
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external  relationships,  but  on  the  individual  will,  and  is,  therefore, 
attainable  by  every  one  without  distinction  of  rank,  race  or  acci- 
dental conditions ;  that  it  is  not  the  external  deed,  but  the  motive, 
the  intellectual  attitude,  which  determines  the  moral  character  of  an 
act ;  that  a  right  performance  of  social  duties  is  only  possible 
through  rigid  subjugation  of  selfish  desires ;  that  evil-doing  is  a 
miserable  sort  of  slavery  and  contains  its  own  punishment ;  that 
morality  does  not  consist  in  single  acts,  but  in  the  rational  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  life.  Epictetus  is  intensely  practical  and  earnest. 
Prominent  in  his  Ethics  is  the  conception  of  right  proairesis,  of  free- 
will, of  rational  self-determination.  His  entire  moral  system  is  built 
on  these  fundamental  principles :  (i)  Every  being  naturally  strives 
after  what  makes  for  his  well-being  and  happiness ;  (2)  the  essential 
nature  of  man  consists  in  spirit,  whereby  he  is  related  to  God,  and  in 
directing  one's  efforts  to  the  spiritual  one  attains  to  happiness ;  (3) 
the  spirit  or  reason  of  man  is  not  given  him  in  developed  form ;  it  is 
reached  only  through  earnest  and  systematic  cultivation.  Bonhoffer, 
in  his  discussion  of  the  Ethics  of  Epictetus,  has  gone  into  its  minutest 
details  and  has  given  us  a  typical  work  of  the  best  German  scholar- 
ship, with  this  difference,  that  his  material  is  much  better  arranged 
than  one  ordinarily  finds  in  German  books  on  subjects  akin  to  this. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  not  so  deluged  and  drowned  with  philological 
out-pourings  as  most  books  are  which  have  anything  to  do  with  a 
Greek  author.  The  fact  that  it  is  a  book  on  the  Ethics  of  Epictetus 
was  not  forgotten  in  the  mistaken  notion  that  it  was  a  dumping- 
ground  for  scrapings  and  grubbings  in  innumerable  forgotten  com- 
mentaries. Citations,  adequate  for  defense  of  statements  made  in 
the  text,  are  constantly  made,  but  one  is  not  obliged  to  wade  through 
a  jungle  of  mere  references,  which  display  great  research  into  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  while  being  for  the  purposes  of  the  reader 
hardly  more  than  waste  pedantry.  Bonhoffer  gives  us  in  his  notes 
references  to  the  more  important  literature,  which,  so  far  as  I  have 
examined  them,  are  ample,  but  not  disproportionate. 

WM.   HAMMOND. 

History  of  Philosophy.  By  W.  WINDELBAND.  Authorised 
Translation  by  JAMES  H.  TUFTS,  Ph.D.,  Asst.  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Chicago.  New  York  and  London,  1893.  —  xiv, 
659  pp. 

Professor  Tufts  has  performed  an  important  service  for  English 
students  of  philosophy  by  his  translation  of  Windelband's  history. 
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The  author  regards  this  book,  not  as  a  compendium  of  lecture  notes, 
but  as  "a  serious  text-book  .  .  .  intended  to  portray  in  compre- 
hensive and  compressed  exposition  the  evolution  of  the  ideas  of 
European  philosophy.  .  .  .  Chief  emphasis  has  been  laid  ...  on 
the  history  of  problems  and  conceptions."  The  translator  also 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  we  "  remain  in  unconscious  bondage  to  the 
instruments  of  our  thought "  unless  we  master  them  by  criticism  ; 
"the  most  important,  if  not  the  only  successful  means  to  this  end  is 
a  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  these  categories."  Windel- 
band  brings  to  this  rather  difficult  task  an  especial  fitness,  inasmuch 
as  he  has  treated  both  Greek  and  Modern  Philosophy  at  greater 
length  in  earlier  works.  His  clear  grasp  of  the  salient  points  in 
each  system,  and  his  power  of  clear  exposition,  enable  him  to  make  a 
firm  and  definite  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Some  diffi- 
culties, however,  which  are  inherent  in  the  plan  proposed,  are  met 
with  only  partial  success.  The  history  of  conceptions,  as  under- 
stood by  the  author,  involves  at  times  the  separation  of  a  system 
into  different  parts  and  the  separate  treatment  of  each  ;  this  can  but 
destroy  the  true  impression  of  the  unity  of  the  system.  The  effort 
to  give  a  just  estimate  of  each  thinker  adds  a  new  difficulty ;  the 
natural  result  is  that  sometimes  the  exposition  veers  toward  an 
account  of  individual  systems,  sometimes  toward  a  history  of  par- 
ticular conceptions.  These  difficulties  will  prove  no  real  obstacle  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  book  for  the  advanced  student  of  philosophy ; 
but  the  beginner  for  whom  a  good  many  pages  of  the  book  are 
written,  is  likely  to  find  them  serious.  Numerous  notes  add  almost 
nothing  either  for  the  beginner  or  the  advanced  student. 

In  the  introduction  the  author  points  out  that  no  definite  concep- 
tion of  philosophy  can  be  formed  from  its  history,  since  philosophic 
research  has  busied  itself  with  most  various  problems,  and  the  pur- 
poses of  the  philosophers  have  varied  hardly  less  than  their  problems. 
The  only  unity  to  be  discovered  in  the  record  of  this  thought  is  the 
common  product,  the  views  of  the  world  and  the  judgments  of  life, 
which  have  been  the  result  of  this  activity.  Thus  a  definition  is 
reached  which  is  broad  enough  to  cover  anything  which  the  author 
may  desire  to  consider  under  the  name  philosophy. 

The  History  of  Philosophy  is  divided  into  seven  periods.  The 
first  three  of  these  are  sharply  divided,  both  in  time  and  in  the 
manner  of  treating  philosophic  questions  :  (i)  Greek  Philosophy, 
(2)  Hellenistic-Roman  Philosophy,  and  (3)  Mediaeval  Philosophy. 
The  four  later  periods  are  less  sharply  divided,  so  that,  e.g.,  it  is 
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impossible  to  draw  a  line  between  the  Philosophy  of  the  Renaissance 
and  the  Philosophy  of  the  Enlightenment  without  carving  Leibnitz's 
work  in  two.  There  is  even  less  reason  for  dividing  the  last  century, 
by  drawing  a  line  after  Hegel  and  Herbart. 

An  outline  of  the  treatment  of  Greek  philosophy  will  serve  as  an 
example  of  the  general  method.  The  philosophy  is  divided  into 
three  periods,  the  cosmological,  the  anthropological,  and  the  sys- 
tematic. The  cosmological  or  pre-Socratic  period  is  discussed  in 
three  sections,  (i)  conceptions  of  being,  (2)  conceptions  of  cosmic 
processes,  (3)  conceptions  of  cognition.  The  course  of  early  Greek 
'thought  is  outlined  as  follows.  The  Ionic  thinkers,  presupposing 
the  unity  of  the  world,  sought  the  ground  of  this  unity,  first  in  water, 
the  source  of  life,  then  in  air  which  had  the  additional  attribute  of 
infinity ;  and  finally  Xenophanes  identified  this  first  principle  of  the 
world  with  God.  This  theory  of  the  first  principle  led  to  two  sharply 
opposed  views  :  Heraclitus's  conviction  that  all  is  in  motion  and 
that  the  only  permanent  thing  is  a  certain  rhythm  of  events  ;  and 
Parmenides's  belief  in  pure  being,  homogeneous  and  without  the 
possibility  of  change.  Then  followed  the  mediating  attempts  of 
Empedocles  and  Anaxagoras,  who  assumed  both  primitive  elements 
that  do  not  change,  and  forces  to  account  for  the  new  combinations 
by  which  apparent  change  is  explained.  Leucippus  reached  the 
same  end  by  starting  with  atoms  differing  only  in  shape.  The  Pyth- 
agorean school,  starting  with  Philolaus,  took  a  mediating  position 
between  these  two  tendencies  by  finding  in  mathematical  relations 
the  abiding  essence  of  the  world ;  changing  phenomena  were  ex- 
plained in  accordance  with  these  abiding  principles.  Thus  early 
Greek  thought  struggled  with  the  problems  of  being  and  change, 
and  the  only  significance  of  the  question  of  cognition  lay  in  the  fact 
that  each  philosophy  rejected  as  illusive  those  facts  of  perception 
which  did  not  harmonize  with  its  particular  theory. 

The  anthropological  period  is  significant  in  that  the  Sophists  and 
Socrates  turned  from  nature  to  man.  Thus  the  problem  of  morality 
was  opened,  and  the  Sophists  attempted  to  give  a  rational  basis  for 
life  by  reducing  everything  to  motives  of  self-interest ;  Socrates  gave 
the  most  complete  expression  to  this  tendency  and  at  the  same  time 
destroyed  its  earlier  effect  by  showing  the  true  meaning  of  a  eudae- 
monistic  ethics.  Similarly  a  rational  basis  was  sought  for  knowledge 
itself,  and  Protagoras  taught  the  subjective,  relative  nature  of  sense- 
perception. 

The  results  of   all   this  earlier  thought  were  summed  in  three 
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systems  :  the  materialistic  system  of  Democritus,  the  idealistic  system 
of  Plato,  and  Aristotle's  system  of  development. 

Even  this  outline  may  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  value  of  the 
author's  method,  and  his  grasp  of  the  development  of  the  various 
problems  of  philosophy.  At  the  same  time  some  criticisms  suggest 
themselves  at  once.  While  Democritus  was  probably  influenced  in 
some  degree  by  Protagoras,  he  hardly  deserves  to  be  placed  among 
the  post-Socratic  philosophers  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  breadth  of  his 
system,  both  his  problem  and  his  method  separate  him  from  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  and  show  his  affinity  with  the  earlier  cosmologists. 
Again  the  designation  of  the  i/ovs  of  Anaxagoras  as  "  soul-stuff," 
" thought-stuff,"  "a  stuff  or  substance,  a  corporeal  element,"  seems 
hardly  correct.  It  is  indeed  called  the  most  rarefied  of  all  things, 
and  it  is  diffused  through  the  universe,  setting  in  motion  and  arrang- 
ing each  thing.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Windelband  himself  recog- 
nizes, it  differs  from  other  elements  both  in  degree  and  in  essence  ; 
it  is  simple,  while  material  elements  are  mixed  ;  it  is  self-moving  and 
endowed  with  reasonable  purpose,  while  other  elements  are  blind 
and  have  no  power  of  motion.  Finally,  the  author's  treatment  of 
the  Pythagorean  school  is  open  to  criticism.  His  position  is  a  very 
plausible  one,  inasmuch  as  the  ethico-religious  character  of  the  school 
is  best  attested  for  early  times,  and  the  philosophy  based  on  number 
might  more  naturally  arise  in  the  time  of  Philolaus.  Apparently  this 
a  priori  plausibility,  rather  than  any  historical  research,  is  responsible 
for  the  position  in  question. 

With  Plato  and  Aristotle  the  peculiar  method  of  the  book  is 
largely  abandoned,  a  wise  inconsistency,  and  these  systems  are  pre- 
sented each  as  a  whole,  while  but  little  pains  is  taken  to  show 
their  dependency  upon  earlier  thought.  Plato  is  freed  from  any 
"  Megarian "  influence  by  assigning  the  Sophistes  and  Politicus  to 
some  other  hand  than  his.  There  is  scarcely  an  allusion  to  his 
dependence  upon  Heraclitus,  and  Parmenides,  and  Anaxagoras ; 
that  others  may  have  exaggerated  this  dependence,  is  no  reason  why 
all  reference  to  it  should  be  omitted.  The  very  slight  attention  to 
the  so-called  Socratic  schools  might  be  justified  in  a  history  of  philo- 
sophic systems;  for  the  development  of  philosophic  conceptions, 
their  work  does  not  seem  to  be  fairly  rated.  On  the  whole  the 
systems  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  presented  with  great  clearness 
and  power  ;  in  these  and  similar  chapters  (e.g.,  on  Augustine  and  on 
Kant)  the  author  is  at  his  best. 

On  turning  to  the  discussion  of  Mediaeval  philosophy,  one  cannot 
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fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  author's  desire  to  show  the  importance 
of  each  phase  in  the  history  of  thought,  both  for  its  own  age  and  for 
succeeding  ages.  In  the  earlier  division  of  the  book,  this  spirit  has 
led  to  such  exaggerated  statements  as  on  p.  53,  "the  principle  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  is  already  clearly  formulated"  in  Empedocles  ; 
p.  146,  "spiritual  monotheism  is  the  ripe  fruit  of  Grecian  science"; 
p.  235,  "it  became  the  last  and  highest  problem  of  ancient  phi- 
losophy to  understand  the  world  .  .  .  even  the  corporeal  world  .  .  . 
as  essentially  intellectual  or  spiritual  in  its  origin  and  content."  - 
The  middle  ages  were  indeed  the  pupils  of  Greek  predecessors  in 
philosophy,  p.  265,  but  our  author  differs  in  toto  from  those  who  are 
inclined  to  slight  the  value  of  what  the  middle  ages  accomplished. 
In  working  out  the  question  as  to  the  logical  and  metaphysical  sig- 
nificance of  genera  and  species,  p.  288,  and  in  the  domain  of  inner 
experience,  in  psychology,  pp.  303  and  344,  the  middle  ages  made  a 
genuine  advance  in  philosophy.  At  length  a  growing  acquaintance 
with  Aristotle  and  Plato  led  thinkers  beyond  the  antithesis  of 
scholasticism  and  mysticism,  which  had  been  dominant  during  this 
period,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  Renaissance. 

The  period  beginning  with  the  Renaissance  and  coming  down 
to  Kant  receives  more  thorough  treatment  than  any  other  period, 
unless  it  be  that  of  the  early  Greek  philosophy,  and  occupies  about 
a  third  of  the  whole  volume.  In  this  section,  as  in  the  preceding, 
we  have  a  history  of  the  development  of  conceptions  quite  con- 
sistently carried  out,  and  consequently  the  different  parts  of  the 
same  system  are  widely  separated.  This  method  leads  the  author 
to  refer  to  a  very  great  number  of  lesser  thinkers  whose  names  do 
not  ordinarily  find  a  place  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  while  only 
four  or  five  pages  are  devoted  to  so  important  a  thinker  as  Hume. 
Fortunately  the  translator  has  ventured  to  insert  a  page  with  refer- 
ence to  Hume's  doctrine  of  causality.  Leibnitz's  work  is  discussed 
in  at  least  six  different  places,  receiving  in  all  perhaps  ten  pages. 

Part  VI  is  entitled  The  German  Philosophy,  and  treats  of  Kant 
and  the  post-Kantian  Idealism.  The  discussion  of  Kant's  work  is 
mainly  limited  to  the  three  Critiques,  and  is  admirably  clear  and 
comprehensive.  The  last  few  pages  of  the  book  give  hardly  more 
than  a  list  of  the  names  of  persons  in  every  land  who  have  devoted 
some  attention  to  philosophy  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  beginner  in  philosophy  is  not  prepared  to  make  a  thorough 
and  complete  study  of  the  history  of  philosophic  problems  and  con- 
ceptions, He  can  best  gain  insight  into  the  reach  and  meaning  of 
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philosophy  by  mastering  as  fully  as  possible  the  work  of  a  few  great 
thinkers ;  Windelband's  book  does  not  serve  this  purpose.  And  yet, 
in  the  attempt  to  meet  this  demand,  it  gives  a  great  deal  of  material 
which  is  doubtless  familiar  to  all  who  will  profit  by  such  a  history  of 
problems  and  conceptions. 

The  translation  on  the  whole  is  exceedingly  well  done.  It 
scarcely  ever  fails  to  render  the  meaning  of  the  German  with 
reasonable  accuracy,  and,  what  is  far  more  difficult  to  secure,  with 
reasonable  clearness.  The  introduction  falls  considerably  below  the 
standard  of  the  remainder  of  the  book  in  this  regard ;  and  this  is 
the  more  unfortunate,  since  in  the  German  the  introduction  is  not 
any  too  easy  reading.  Occasionally  the  translator  errs  on  the  side 
of  over-literalness,  as  when  we  read  on  p.  289,  "if  not  always,  yet 
for  the  most  part  and  on  the  whole";  and  farther  down,  "the  middle 
ages  locked  its  teeth  so  pertinaciously  in  this  controversy  .  .  ." 

ARTHUR  FAIRBANKS. 
NEW  HAVEN,  Ct. 

Die  Entdeckung  der  Secle  durch  die  Gcheimwissenschaften. 
Von  DR.  CARL  DU  PREL.  Leipzig,  Ernst  Giinther,  1894.  —  v, 
258  pp. 

This  work  by  the  distinguished  editor  of  "  Sphinx  "  is  intended  to 
form  the  first  volume  of  a  study  of  the  psychological  material  justi- 
fying the  theory  of  a  metaphysical  soul  or  transcendental  subject, 
and  seems  to  call  for  extended  notice  on  the  ground  that  it  clearly 
defines  an  interesting  philosophic  position  —  a  position,  needless  to 
say,  widely  different  from  that  of  dominant  psychological  tendencies, 
but,  as  Professor  James  has  so  eloquently  shown,  by  no  means 
intrinsically  indefensible.  The  title  is  explained  by  the  method  of 
the  book,  which  traces  in  logical  succession  the  phenomena  that 
gradually  force  us  to  expand  the  assumptions  of  a  too  restricted 
psychological  standpoint.  In  addition  to  a  preface  and  a  chapter 
devoted  to  the  philosophic  argument  in  favor  of  a  transcendental 
subject,  the  matters  discussed  in  the  present  instalment  are  the 
mental  processes  of  artistic  activity,  somnambulism,  thought-reading, 
clairvoyance,  premonitions,  automatic  writing  and  "speaking  with 
tongues,"  while  telaesthesia  and  telergy  are  reserved  for  subsequent 
treatment. 

Dr.  Du  Prel's  main  thesis  is  that  there  exists  in  (or  as)  the  human 
organism  a  soul  or  transcendental  subject,  as  he  prefers  to  call  it,  so 
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long  as  its  actual  nature  is  so  largely  unexplored.  Its  existence,  he 
holds,  may  indubitably  be  proved,  and  affords  the  sole  psychological 
explanation  of  a  mass  of  phenomena  the  occurrence  of  which  can 
now  no  longer  be  denied,  and  correlates  not  only  these,  but  even 
such  familiar  phenomena  as  sleep  and  dreams  with  the  'normal' 
processes  of  psychic  life.  This  position  is  supported  as  follows. 
First  of  all,  the  limitation  of  psychology  to  conscious  phenomena 
must  be  given  up.  Self-consciousness  is  but  a  recent  product  of 
biological  development,  and  that  development  is  not  complete.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  soul  whose  existence  is  revealed  by  self-con- 
sciousness, is  but  imperfectly  illumined  by  it.  Until  this  is  realized, 
we  shall  have  a  dogmatic  opposition  of  spiritualism  and  materialism, 
which  remains  insoluble  until  our  psychology  becomes  critical  and 
shows  that  its  object,  the  soul,  extends  beyond  its  organ,  self- 
consciousness,  into  the  unconscious.  The  further  we  penetrate,  the 
further  the  roots  of  our  individuality  are  seen  to  extend,  and  the 
more  necessary  it  becomes  to  distinguish  between  our  spiritual 
personality  and  the  subject  of  our  empirical  consciousness.  The 
solution  of  the  problem  of  human  nature  thus  indicated  is  neither 
materialism  nor  pantheism,  of  which  the  former  is  too  narrow,  the 
latter  too  wide,  for  the  facts  ;  but  a  metaphysical  individualism. 

The  necessity  of  inquiring  into  what  underlies  consciousness  is 
first  apparent  in  the  artist's  activity.  Artistic  representation  is 
possible  only  because  there  is  an  intrinsic  correspondence  between 
the  psychical  emotion  and  its  physical  expression,  which  indicates  a 
unity  from  which  they  both  proceed.  We  may  regard  the  soul,  then, 
as  the  principle  which  organizes  the  body,  and  of  which  conscious- 
ness is  an  activity.  For  both  these  attributes  much  evidence  may 
be  adduced.  Thus  in  hypnotic  and  somnambulic  phenomena  we 
see  the  idea  of  a  bodily  change  issuing  in  its  realization  —  which 
proves  the  soul's  potency  as  the  formative  principle  of  the  body. 
We  may  observe  likewise  a  consciousness  of  physiological  changes 
normally  unconscious — which  proves  that  these  processes  are  poten- 
tially conscious,  and  establishes  the  continuity  of  the  soul  with  the 
self-consciousness.  Further,  the  splitting  up  of  the  personality  in 
dreams  shows  that  the  unity  of  the  soul  is  below  consciousness. 
It  is  true  that  this  deceives  us  only  in  dreams,  but  the  division  is 
implicitly  present  also  in  normal  consciousness.  Only  the  sug- 
gestions from  the  unconscious  part  of  ourselves  do  not  then  pro- 
duce hallucinations,  but  are  regarded  as  ideas  or  memories  that 
'come  into  the  mind'  (whence?).  Ordinary  dreams,  however,  do 
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not  yet  prove  that  the  soul  is  transcendental,  as  well  as  subliminal, 
for  the  material  they  work  up  is  all  derived  from  the  experience  of 
the  senses.  It  is  only  when  we  find  in  them  an  element  of  e.g., 
clairvoyance,  inexplicable  by  such  experience,  and  when  this  element 
shows  the  marks  of  a  spiritual  individuality,  that  the  proof  of  a 
transcendental  subject  is  complete.  Hence  somnambulism  shows 
that  the  dramatic  division  of  the  personality  in  dreams  is  to  be  inter- 
preted as  due  to  a  metaphysical  division,  of  which  the  phenomenal 
personality  is  only  one  half.  Moreover,  that  the  somnambulic  con- 
sciousness is  more  fundamental  than  the  normal,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  it  includes  it  without  being  included  by  it,  quite  apart 
from  its  display  of  superior  powers  over  the  organism,  supernormal 
knowledge,  etc. 

Nor  can  the  facts  be  explained  pantheistically,  as  due  to  the  direct 
interference  of  the  universal  world-substance,  as  by  Schopenhauer 
and  von  Hartmann.  This  would  imply  a  ludicrous  disproportion 
between  the  cause  and  the  effect  :  to  invoke  the  Absolute  in  order 
that  an  old  woman's  foreboding  may  be  fulfilled,  is  heavy  ordnance 
indeed  to  bring  down  mosquitoes  !  Moreover,  the  facts  tell  against 
it.  There  is  not  only  no  fading  away  of  personality  in  these  phe- 
nomena, but  often  an  intensification  thereof,  shown  in  a  superiority 
of  the  mental  faculties  and  the  memory.  And,  lastly,  the  author's 
principle  commends  itself  on  grounds  of  economy.  For  whereas  pan- 
theism requires  two  principles  to  explain  the  phenomena  exhibited 
by  the  human  organism,  viz.,  the  normal  consciousness  and  the 
Absolute,  and  materialism  requires  two  also,  viz.,  mind  and  body, 
and  then  leaves  many  things  unexplained,  the  single  transcendental 
subject  is  psychologically  a  monism  and  does  all  that  is  necessary. 

It  is  needless  to  follow  Dr.  Du  Prel  into  the  details  of  the  evidence 
whereby  he  supports  these  speculative  positions.  That  evidence  has 
already  frequently  been  presented  by  others,  and  his  own  will  not 
stand  any  very  severe  handling.  For,  unfortunately,  he  tends  to 
quote  old  and  uncritical  testimony,  which  at  most  illustrates  the 
historical  side  of  the  subject  so  well  emphasized  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang,  but  is  inadequate  to  the  burden  of  a  scientific  demonstration. 
And  in,  matters  of  this  sort  the  evidence  ought  to  be  above 
suspicion,  and  a  few  first-class  cases  are  more  convincing  than 
volumes  of  second-hand  tales.  Hence  it  is  astonishing  that  Dr.  Du 
Prel  does  not  once  refer  to  the  best  evidence  hitherto  accessible,  the 
observations  and  experiments  of  the  English  Society  for  Psychical 
Research,  nor  allude  to  the  valuable  contributions  to  the  theory  of 
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the  subject  made  by  Messrs.  Gurney  and  F.  W.  H.  Myers.  Evi- 
dentially his  book  might  have  been  immensely  strengthened  by  such 
reference  to  his  English  fellow-workers,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in 
his  second  volume  he  will  remedy  this  deficiency  and  be  more 
critical  in  the  use  of  his  authorities.  In  short,  his  strength  lies 
rather  on  the  philosophic  side. 

Hence  it  is  as  an  heretical  contribution  to  psychological  theory 
that  I  prefer  to  consider  his  book.  As  such  it  possesses  con- 
siderable value  and  suggestive  power,  even  though  one  may 
think  that  he  pushes  his  theorizing  too  far  and  is  more  confident 
than  our  immense  ignorance  of  the  facts  would  warrant.  But 
there  are  two  points  on  which  he  possesses  my  entire  sympathy. 
The  first  is  his  proposal  to  rehabilitate  the  soul  as  a  principle 
of  psychological  explanation  (whether  with  or  without  super- 
normal powers  matters  not),  although  I  think  that  even  here 
certain  reservations  will  be  found  necessary.  Thus  it  seems  that 
more  provision  will  have  to  be  made  for  the  survivals  of  lower 
stages  of  mental  evolution  in  these  phenomena,  and  that  our  gaze 
should  not  be  so  exclusively  directed  to  apparent  anticipations  of 
a  higher  development.  And  to  account  for  the  psychic  life  of  the 
lower  animals  and  perhaps  even  for  a  good  deal  in  our  own  mentality, 
it  will  probably  be  better  to  speak  not  so  much  of  an  already-attained 
unity  of  the  soul  as  of  a  tendency  to  develop  such  an  individual  soul. 
But  in  both  these  respects  large  concessions  may  be  made  without 
damage  to  Dr.  Du  Prel's  main  principle,  and  with  this  principle  I 
would  heartily  agree.  I  would  agree  also  that  the  soul  can  be  found 
only  by  including  potential  as  well  as  actual  consciousness  in  our 
survey.1  And  for  such  a  procedure  it  ought  not  to  be  so  difficult  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  orthodox  psychology.  For  all  that  is  required 
to  establish  Dr.  Du  Prel's  philosophic  position  is  that  large  changes 

1  The  verbally-paradoxical  term  "  unconscious  "  had  better  be  avoided,  and  is 
not  what  Dr.  Prel  really  means.  For  these  processes  are  unconscious  only  for  us, 
probably  conscious  for  'secondary  selves'  (cp.  James'  Psych.,  I,  225),  and  possibly 
conscious  for  us  under  other  conditions :  there  is  no  need,  therefore,  to  treat  their 
consciousness  as  anything  but  latent.  Or,  if  the  supposition  of  potential  conscious- 
ness be  still  esteemed  a  stumbling-block,  the  inclusion  of  all  these  phenomena  in 
a  single  '  stream  of  consciousness '  may  be  achieved  by  the  extension  of  another 
recognized  psychological  doctrine,  viz.,  that  of  the  psychic  'fringe.'  If  we  suppose 
an  indefinite  extension  of  that  'fringe,'  nothing  that  ever  was  or  can  be  conscious 
need  be  excluded.  And  whether  a  stream  of  consciousness  with  an  infinite  fringe 
be  called  a  soul  or  not,  would  seem  to  be  chiefly  a  question  of  terminology, 
indifferent  to  psychology,  and  to  be  decided  in  favor  of  the  shorter  expression 
chiefly  upon  general  philosophic  grounds. 
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in  the  limen  of  consciousness  should  be  admitted  to  be  possible. 
And  that  is  a  position  empirical  psychology  can  hardly  avoid.  For 
even  within  the  very  limited  range  of  exact  psychological  experiment, 
the  limen  may  vary  quite  noticeably,  and  we  have  merely  to  conceive 
it  so  lowered  that  there  is  consciousness  of  physiological  processes, 
and  the  doctrine  that  the  soul  builds  up  the  body  becomes  tenable. 

And  at  the  same  time  the  chief  psychological  objection  to  the 
soul,  and  chief  support  of  the  methodological  assumption  of  psycho- 
physical  parallelism  is  invalidated.  The  old  argument  of  Hume  that 
the  soul  could  not  be  the  cause  of  motion,  because  our  apparent  con- 
sciousness of  the  will's  power  to  move  the  body  was  shown  to  be 
illusory  by  the  existence  of  a  number  of  unconscious  physiological 
processes  intervening  between  volition  and  motion,  is  fatal  only  to  a 
spiritualism  which  regards  the  soul  and  consciousness  as  coextensive. 
But  if  there  may  be  in  the  soul  a  multitude  of  processes  which  are  no 
longer,  or  not  usually,  or  not  yet,  part  of  our  dominant  personality, 
there  is  no  longer  any  hindrance  to  the  time-honored  supposition 
that  after  all  the  soul  is  the  cause  of  motion.  I  forbear  to  dilate  on 
a  conclusion  that  would  not  only  restore  a  soul  to  psychology  but  a 
really  efficient  cause  to  general  philosophy,  though  it  seems  a  result 
in  comparison  with  which  the  explanation  of  the  alleged  *  mystical ' 
phenomena  will  perhaps  seem  secondary.  Yet  that  their  explanation 
is  feasible  on  these  lines  seems  to  admit  of  little  doubt.  All 
phenomena  of  hyperaesthesia  and  multiplex  personality  would  require 
only  the  lowering  of  the  limen  to  bring  them  in  connection  with 
ordinary  perception  in  the  one  case,  and  to  unite  the  memories  of  the 
separate  selves  in  the  other.  Even  action  at  a  distance  from  its 
organism  would  not  seem  so  strange  in  a  soul  which  has  constructed 
and  is  its  body,  and  must  philosophically  be  held  to  be  in  interaction 
with  everything  else  in  the  world.  But  if  it  is  where  it  acts  and  inter- 
acts everywhere,  why  should  the  radius  of  the  production  of  certain 
effects  be  so  limited?  And  not  the  least  advantage  of  such  a 
rehabilitation  of  the  soul  would  be  that  it  would  not  only  form  a 
monistic  theory  simpler  than  the  dualism  of  psychophysical  parallel- 
ism, but  enable  us  to  dispense  with  a  theory  admittedly  untenable 
from  a  general  philosophic  point  of  view  even  in  the  eyes  of  its  chief 
supporters.1 

No  doubt  scruples  on  this  point,  when  they  arise  in  the  breasts  of 
psychologists,  are  mostly  quieted  by  a  reference  to  ultimate  principles. 
But  it  is  the  second  great  merit  of  Dr.  Du  Prel  to  have  protested 
1  Cp.  James,  Psych.  I,  182.  Wundt,  Vorlesungen,  p.  489  (2d  ed.). 
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against  such  appeals  to  the  Absolute  upon  the  slightest  provocation. 
Even  if  that  grandiloquent  principle  be  admitted  to  be  a  real  ex- 
planation of  anything,  one  may  well  stand  aghast  at  the  chasm  which 
is  gaily  overleapt  by  a  method  of  explanation  which  leaves  the  ground 
of  mere  experience  only  to  land  in  the  very  midst  of  the  ground  of 
all  things.  One  would  have  thought  that  a  very  little  experience  of 
the  complexity  of  things  would  have  cured  us  of  the  expectation  of 
finding  the  Absolute  lurking  behind  every  bush.  Yet  hardly  any  one 
seems  ever  to  raise  his  voice  against  the  assumption  that  whatever  is 
not  phenomenal  is  ipso  facto  a  direct  effect  of  the  world-ground. 
And  somehow  it  is  nowadays  orthodoxy  in  philosophy  to  hold  ex- 
treme views  and  to  eschew  the  via  media;  to  adopt  methodological 
fictions  of  the  most  barefaced  kind,  and  to  wrangle  about  the  details 
of  equally-incredible  theories  concerning  the  ultimate  of  ultimates, 
while  the  mention  of  any  media  axiomata  is  strictly  tabooed.  If  Dr. 
Du  Prel's  book,  if  this  review,  promote  reflection  upon  this  puzzling 
superstition  in  any  quarter,  the  labor  will  have  been  well  bestowed. 

F.  C.  S.  SCHILLER. 
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LOGICAL. 

/  primi  dati  delta  Logica.     ALBINO  NAGY.     R.  I.  d.  Fil.,  IX, 

i,  PP-  33-7°- 

The  aim  of  logic  is  the  formation  of  rules  for  the  discovery  of 
truth.  All  truth  and  error  are  embodied  in  enunciative  propositions 
or  judgments  ;  in  the  judgment  we  have  the  primary  datum  of  logic. 
A  judgment  expresses  a  synthesis  or  thought,  interaction  between 
two  terms.  The  problem  of  the  nature  of  the  judgment  has  a  two- 
fold character;  it  is  at  once  psychological  and  ontological.  Two 
questions  present  themselves  ;  first,  Is  there  a  univocal  and  recipro- 
cal correspondence  between  terms,  ideas,  and  objects?  secondly, 
Can  the  ideas  corresponding  to  objects  be  distinguished  into  well 
marked  classes  ?  In  answer  to  the  first  question  the  author  decides 
that  to  each  name  there  corresponds  a  mental  image,  and  each  men- 
tal image  corresponds  to  a  class  of  objects.  The  discussion  of  the 
second  question  embraces  a  sketch  of  the  historical  development  and 
modification  of  the  categories  from  Aristotle  down  to  the  present 
time.  The  author  concludes  that  logical  judgments  express  objective 
relations,  and  that  the  differentiation  of  the  various  species  of  the 
terms  of  the  judgment  must  relate  to  the  objects,  and  not  be  limited 
to  the  mental  representations  of  them.  u  j?ITCHIE 

La  logique  de  Hegel.    L'idealisme  absolu  et  la  logique  speculative. 
G.  NOEL.     Rev.  de  Met.  X,  i,  pp.  35-58. 

Pre-Kantian  philosophy  demonstrates  that  no  states  of  conscious- 
ness bear  the  mark  of  objectivity :  Kant  found  their  objectivity  in 
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their  systematisation.  There  is  then  a  double  relativity  in  all 
things.  Everything  rises  from  and  ends  in  the  thinking  subject. 
What  is  this  subject?  Neither  ego  nor  absolute  mind,  says  Kant, 
but  the  human  mind,  which  is,  for  him  only  working  unity.  There- 
fore his  position  is  untenable.  Universal  relativity  means  that 
nothing  has  truth  in  isolation  ;  that  when  anything  is  affirmed  ab- 
solutely, it  denies  itself.  Thus  universal  relativity  identifies  itself 
with  the  immanent  dialectic.  The  unity  in  this  relativity  is  thought, 
which,  as  soon  as  it  recognizes  universal  relativity,  knows  that  itself 
is  the  absolute.  Hegel's  task  is  to  demonstrate  this  by  showing  that 
the  reason  in  us  is  the  reason  in  things.  He  does  not  claim  to  show 
how  the  emptiest  abstraction  engenders  all  reality.  Far  from  making 
the  abstract  the  principle  of  the  concrete,  he  labors  to  prove  the 
former  intelligible  only  by  the  latter.  But  an  irrational  order  of  things 
would  not  be  real.  The  Hegelian  logic  is  the  science  of  reason,  and 
its  most  important  result,  that  reason  is  one,  not  a  bundle  of  inde- 
pendent categories.  To  determine  the  relations  of  the  categories, 
one  must  know  what  they  are.  One  cannot  set  out  with  a  more  or 
less  arbitrary  list ;  one  must  start  with  the  least  determinate  idea 
(being),  and  by  successive  determinations  find  the  more  concrete 
forms  of  thought.  The  method  consists  in  showing  the  intrinsically 
incomplete  character  of  each  category,  and  that  the  mind  cannot  rest 
in  incompleteness  and  contradiction.  The  synthesis  is  not  the  result 
of  thesis  and  antithesis.  The  dialectic  is  a  reverse  process,  and  the 
term  last  for  it  is  first  in  reality.  It  shows  as  consequence  that 
which  is  really  principle.  The  final  term  of  the  dialectic  is  dictated 
by  the  nature  of  its  subject-matter.  Care  must  be  taken  that  each 
superior  unity  is  the  immediate  one.  Therefore,  the  terminology 
must  be  precise,  whereby  it  risks  being  unintelligible,  save  to  its 
author.  Hegel's  logic  is  a  critique  of  pure  reason,  not  as  fixing 
bounds  to  reason,  but  as  determining  the  field  and  limits  of  each 
category.  He  demonstrates  that  being  cannot  be  conceived  apart 
from  its  determinations,  i.e.  that  any  existence  affirms  all  the  cate- 
gories, including  the  absolute  idea.  The  first  two  parts  of  the  logic 
are  objective,  because  being  and  essence  have  not  risen  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  subject  and  object.  The  division  into  being  and  essence 
corresponds  to  that  between  unreflective  perception  and  realisation 
of  relativity  ;  between  the  Kantian  categories  of  quality  and  quantity, 
and  those  of  relation  and  modality.  The  objective  logic  is  that  of 
common  sense  and  science  ;  the  subjective  logic,  that  of  speculative 
philosophy,  which  begins  where  science  stops.  jj  £  HOWE 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

On  Theories  of  Light- Sensation.     C.  LADD  FRANKLIN.     Mind, 

II,  pp.  473-489- 
Prof.  Ebbinghaus'     Theory  of  Color-  Vision.       Mind,    III,    pp. 

98-104. 

Color- Sensation   Theory.      Psych.  Rev.,  I,  pp.  169-171. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  followers  of  any  science  have  been  obliged 
to  choose  between  two  theories  which  are  both  so  entirely 
inadequate  to  doing  what  is  required  of  a  theory  by  way  of  explana- 
tion, as  are  the  theories  of  Hering  and  of  Helmholtz.  The  choice 
has  been  made,  nevertheless,  because  the  essential  weakness  of  each 
theory  has  managed  to  get  itself  thrust  into  the  background,  and, 
still  more,  because  it  seems  to  have  been  supposed  that  the  two 
theories  were  not  only  mutually  exclusive  but  also  together  exhaust- 
ive, —  that  if  one  was  false  the  other  must  be  true.  Other  theories 
have  been  proposed  from  time  to  time ;  but  they  have  never  —  not 
even  that  of  Wundt  —  succeeded  in  getting  themselves  discussed. 
It  is,  in  fact,  not  a  little  difficult  to  devise  a  theory  which  shall 
adequately  account  for  what  is  the  most  extraordinary  fact  of  color- 
vision,  the  fact  that,  while  a  mixture  of  yellow  and  red  looks  both 
red  and  yellow,  a  mixture  of  yellow  and  blue,  in  proper  proportions, 
shows  no  trace  of  either  color.  It  is  as  if,  when  C  and  D  were 
struck  together  on  the  piano,  one  had  a  sensation  in  which  C  and  D 
were  severally  distinguishable,  but  when  C  and  F  were  struck 
together,  a  sensation  resulted  which  bore  no  trace  of  resemblance  to 
any  note  of  the  gamut,  but  was  of  a  totally  different  and  wholly 
incomparable  character.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  fact  of  the 
existence  of  complementary  colors  is  a  grave  defect  in  the  structure 
of  the  apparatus  for  vision  ;  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be 
as  interested  in  knowing  that  the  object  before  us  is  sending  out  a 
mixture  of  a  blue  wave-length  and  a  yellow  wave-length,  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  combination  of  color-tones.  A  color-theory  is, 
therefore,  plausible  only  when  it  exhibits  the  action  of  comple- 
mentary colors  as  an  unavoidable  breakdown  in  a  physiological 
process  whose  object  is  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  different  portions 
of  the  spectrum  from  one  another.  This  preliminary  requirement  of 
any  theory  is  perfectly  met  by  the  theories  of  Helmholtz  and  of 
Hering,  but  it  is  wholly  failed  of  by  two  theories  which  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  substitute  for  them,  —  those  of  Ebbinghaus  and  of  Wundt. 
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In  both  these  theories,  a  periodicity  in  a  photo-chemical  process  is 
assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  fundamental  colors,  and  it  is  assumed 
that,  in  the  case  of  gray-producing  pairs,  the  rates  of  vibration  are 
such  as  to  destroy  each  other.  But  what  fatal  necessity  there  should 
be  for  vibration  rates  of  this  character,  instead  of  a  continuous 
series  like  the  vibrations  of  light  itself,  does  not  appear.  The 
fundamental  fact  of  color-sensation,  therefore,  instead  of  constituting 
the  fundamental  feature  of  the  proposed  theory,  requires  a  distinct 
and  ad  hoc  hypothesis,  which  has  no  connection  with  the  rest  of  the 
theory.  This  essential  weakness  of  Wundt's  theory  is  very  probably 
the  cause  of  the  fact  that  it  is  still  customary  to  speak  as  if  the 
theories  of  Helmholtz  and  of  Hering  were  the  only  theories  in  the 
field. 

The  theory  which  I  propose  to  substitute  for  them  has  already  been 
briefly  described  in  this  REVIEW  (vol.  I,  pp.  689,  690).  It  assumes, 
with  Hering,  a  separate  white-process  ;  but  it  assumes,  with  Helm- 
holtz, that  gray-producing  color-pairs  are  complementary,  and  not 
antagonistic.  It  supposes  that  the  gray-process  was  the  first  to  be 
developed,  and  that  the  color-processes  were  differentiated  out  of  it ; 
that  it  was  first  split  up  into  a  blue-  and  a  yellow-process,  and  that 
the  yellow-process  was  later  divided  into  a  red-  and  a  green-process. 
Hence  red-green  blindness  is  common,  being  a  case  of  not  too 
distant  atavism,  while  yellow-blue  blindness  hardly  occurs,  and  then 
only  in  cases  of  very  abnormal  vision.  The  chief  advantages  of 
the  theory  which  I  here  propose  (they  ought  all  to  be  called 
hypotheses  and  not  theories)  are  of  a  theoretical  nature  ;  my  object 
has  been  to  frame  a  theory  which  shall  be  neither  anti-psychological, 
like  that  of  Helmholtz  (who  supposes  that  what  we  think  to  be  a 
colorless  sensation  is  in  reality  a  red-green-blue  sensation),  nor  anti- 
physiological,  like  that  of  Hering  (who  attributes  to  processes  of 
growth  functions  which  are  elsewhere  known  to  be  attached  only  to 
processes  of  destruction).  These  advantages  the  theory  gains  by 
means  of  a  conjectural  retinal  physiology  which  is  of  no  interest  in 
itself,  and  which  might  possibly  be  replaced  by  many  another 
equally  effective,  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  a  device  which  renders 
all  the  main  phenomena  of  color-vision  explicable  without  strain. 

Besides  its  theoretical  inadequacy,  the  theory  of  Ebbinghaus  is  not 
reconcilable  with  the  fact  that  cones  of  the  retina  are  always  found 
to  be  colorless.  After  long  repose,  a  visual  purple  and  a  (hypo- 
thetical) visual  green  might  cause  each  other  to  be  invisible  to  the 
defective  human  eye,  but  this  could  not  be  the  case  when  the 
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purple  had  turned  to  yellow  or  the  green  had  turned  to  red,  nor 
when  both  these  changes  had  taken  place.  The  initial  stage  of  the 
two  substances  must  be  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  and  yet  it 
is  the  only  one  that  has  ever  presented  itself  in  the  dissected  retina  ! 
Moreover,  the  visual  purple  (or  the  rod-pigment,  as  I  prefer  to  call 
it,  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  occurs  in  the  rods  only),  while  it 
works  very  badly  as  an  explanation  of  color-vision,  is  actually 
needed  to  explain  another  phenomenon,  —  the  fact  that  the  white 
light  sense  undergoes  adaptation  for  a  feeble  illumination,  while  the 
color-sense  does  not.  If  (as  I  have  upon  other  grounds  found 
reason  to  assume)  the  rods  are  the  source  of  white  light  sensations 
only,  and  the  cones  convey  the  sensations  of  color,  then  the  fact 
that  the  sensitiveness  to  white  light  alone  undergoes  adaptation, 
connects  itself  admirably  with  the  fact  that  the  cones  alone  contain 
any  visual  purple.  The  color-changes  of  the  visual  purple,  like  the 
movements  of  the  pigment-grains  (which  have  similar  time  relations) 
are  simply  a  phenomenon  of  adaptation.  AUTHOR 

On  the  Nature  of  Aesthetic  Emotion.     B.  BOSANQUET.     Mind, 
N.  s.,  Ill,  pp.  153-166. 

Prima  fade  there  is  a  diversity  in  species  of  beauty.  But  no 
science  can  admit  a  plurality  of  causes.  What  is  the  common  root 
in  the  variety  of  beautiful  phenomena  ?  Should  we  set  out  from  an 
active  (impulsive)  or  passive  (receptive)  attitude  ?  The  former  ;  the 
appreciative  mind  must  be  considered.  This  view  is  favored  by  the 
'plurality  of  causes,'  as  a  datum  of  aesthetic  theory  at  starting.  At 
first  we  are  receptive  :  but  in  time  we  seem  to  have  made  the  pres- 
entation occasioning  the  emotion  transparent  or  organic  through  and 
through,  as  the  vehicle  of  our  emotion.  The  opposite  view  intro- 
duces a  dualism  between  beauty  and  fine  art.  —  I  suggest  that  the 
most  fundamental  and  universal  feature  of  aesthetic  emotion  is,  that 
it  is  expressed.  But  is  not  all  emotion  expressed  ?  No  :  discharged 
only.  Expression  implies  that  the  original  feeling  is  prolonged  and 
accentuated  by  help  of  positive  symbols  and  presentations,  so  that 
the  mind  may  dwell  on  it  without  brooding.  —  How  is  expression 
related  to  emotion  ?  They  cannot  be  separated.  Feeling  is  only 
articulate  through  a  presentation  ;  emotion  only  exists  as  correlative 
to  its  expression.  Expression  for  expression's  sake  constitutes  the 
aesthetic  emotion.  Cf.  Aristotle's  analysis  of  tragic  emotion.  — 
How  much  is  expressed  by  any  given  presentation  ?  Is  there  any 
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limit?  Though  no  presentation  can  be  so  imperiously  dominant 
as  to  exclude  '  accidents '  of  feeling  in  different  persons,  plurality 
of  causes  must  be  regarded  as  impossible.  It  is  not  a  truly  scientific 
method,  to  examine  the  pleasures  liable  to  be  suggested  by  beautiful 
objects  or  acts  :  for  (i)  the  line  between  beauty  and  personal  interest 
is  obliterated,  and  (2)  among  the  pleasurable  feelings  brought  up  by 
association  are  apt  to  be  counted,  however  indirectly,  dumb  gratifica- 
tions of  sense  ;  the  suggestion  of  bad  art  is  not  expression.  —  But, 
in  this  latter  connection,  what  of  isolated,  unarranged  splendors 
of  color  or  tone?  (i)  Difficulties  of  distinction  in  fundamentals 
are  no  arguments  against  the  validity  of  it  at  a  higher  level. 
Cf.  ethic  and  logic.  (2)  'Aesthetic'  sensations  will  be  primarily 
toned,  like  the  unaesthetic.  But  aesthetic  pleasure  increases  as 
'  physical '  decreases.  If  the  unaesthetic  sensations  appear  by 
exception  aesthetically  pleasurable,  this  is  in  virtue  of  a  chance 
relation  through  which  they  mimic  the  aesthetic.  (3)  Even  enjoy- 
able color,  e.g.,  is  really  felt  as  an  utterance.  It  is  not  as  sensations 
that  any  sensations  have  an  aesthetic  value.  —  Inherited  associations 
cannot  be  shown  to  constitute  a  vera  causa.  —  The  word  '  impersonal ' 
is  bad  ;  it  gives  rise  to  fallacies  in  art.  Aesthetic  emotion  is  rather 
super-personal.  —  Aesthetic  emotion,  then,  is  emotion  changed  in 
adapting  itself  to  its  '  pure  '  expression.  It  is  *  objective  ' ;  attached 
to  highly  individualised  presentations,  which  are  to  entire  psychoses 
as  abstract  language  to  abstract  thought.  Hence  it  is  super-personal. 
Its  discharge  contains  presentations,  ideal,  sensuous,  or  both,  such 
as  sustain,  justify  and  individualise  the  main  emotion  by  charging  it 
with  the  deeper  and  wider  ideal  contents  of  the  self.  All  aesthetic 
modes  of  pleasurable  suggestion  are  organic  to  such  self-utterance. 
The  central  characteristic  of  aesthetic  emotion  is  an  aspect  of  the 
central  characteristic  of  aesthetic  presentation  :  expression. 

E.  B.  T. 


ETHICAL.       . 

Freedom,  Responsibility,  and  Punishment.     JAMES  H.  HYSLOP. 
Mind,  III,  No.  10,  pp.  167-189. 

Freedom,  i.e.,  merely  causal  as  distinguished  from  deliberative 
agency,  may  exist  without  responsibility,  but  responsibility  cannot 
exist  without  psycho-centric  causality.  Responsibility  is  either 
causal,  i.e,,  identical  with  our  idea  of  psychic  causality,  or  moral. 
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implying  that  the  actor  possesses  power  of  alternative  choice.  In 
this  article  it  is  used  in  the  latter  meaning  alone.  Inhibition  is  any 
action  of  arrest  exercised  by  one  centre  or  function  upon  another. 
If  man  were  merely  the  subject  of  reflex  actions,  he  could  be 
neither  free  nor  responsible  ;  but  he  is  also  the  subject  of  states 
of  consciousness.  The  machinery  of  inhibition,  both  physiological 
and  psychological,  produces  a  retardation  of  reaction  time  and  allows 
conscious  states  to  mediate  between  stimulus  and  muscular  action. 
The  muscular  tension  of  a  present  consciousness  may  be  checked 
by  an  associated  consciousness.  Simple  mental  time  may  be  over- 
come by  association  time  so  that  volition  may  follow  the  latter  rather 
than  the  former.  Deliberation  is  the  ratio  cognoscendi,  not  a  ratio 
essendi  of  freedom  ;  it  is  the  ratio  essendi  of  responsibility.  When 
consciousness  cannot  break  the  nexus  between  stimulus  and  motor 
reaction,  however,  it  may  be  the  cause  of  a  particular  act.  The 
agent  cannot  be  regarded  as  responsible  for  the  result.  But  in  the 
process  of  alternation  between  two  ideas  there  is  a  chance  for  con- 
sciousness to  sever  that  nexus,  so  that  the  whole  motive  can  be 
formed  by  the  mind,  either  as  the  result  of  present  or  previous 
deliberation.  Punishment  is  either  preventive,  corrective  or  retrib- 
utive. Where  causal  responsibility  does  not  exist,  it  is  impossible 
to  punish.  Where  it  alone  exists,  preventive  punishment  is  alone 
permissible.  When  moral  responsibility  is  present,  corrective  punish- 
ment, which  includes  preventive  and  assumes  a  capacity  for  actual 
responsibility,  is  applicable.  When  actual  responsibility  exists,  there 
is  at  least  a  basis  for  retributive  punishment.  Prevention  is  not 
strictly  punishment,  and  necessitarians  are  guilty  of  inconsistency 
when  advocating  or  employing  corrective  punishments.  We  can, 
however,  concede  to  determinism  the  lack  of  actual  responsibility 
among  criminals,  while  maintaining  that  they  are  potentially  respon- 

Sible'  T.  W.  TAYLOR,  JR. 

Some  Remarks  on  Punishment.     F.  H.  BRADLEY.     Int.  J.  E., 
IV»  3»  PP-  269-284. 

It  is  said  that  Darwinism  is  transforming  moral  principles.  While 
this  does  not  hold  with  reference  to  the  ultimate  moral  end,  it  does 
hold  concerning  the  means.  The  prevalent  ideal  of  the  ultimate  end 
is  the  welfare  of  the  community  as  realized  in  its  members.  This 
conception  Darwinism  has  neither  originated  nor  modified.  But  in 
the  ordinary  moral  creed,  Christian  or  Pagan,  the  means  to  this  end 
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are  estimated  on  no  rational  basis.  Darwinism  supplies  such  a 
basis.  Theories  of  punishment  afford  illustrations  of  this  fact.  Of 
the  retributive  theory  there  are  two  forms  :  (i)  The  normal  form 
which  accepts  and  justifies  the  essential  connection  between  guilt 
and  punishment ;  and  (2)  an  abnormal  form  which  rejects  this 
connection  and  views  crime  as  a  mere  disease,  (i)  The  normal 
form  labors  under  the  difficulty  of  measuring  moral  guilt,  and  is 
too  narrow  to  meet  the  demands  of  such  considerations  as  the 
need  of  an  example,  mercy,  policy,  etc.  In  short,  the  retributive 
idea  must  be  subordinated  to  the  principle  of  general  welfare. 
(2)  The  abnormal  form  is  inconsistent.  It  makes  the  criminal  an 
irresponsible,  hence  non-moral,  agent,  then  claims  protection  for 
him  in  the  name  of  justice.  But  justice  applies  only  to  moral  agents, 
and  besides,  is  subordinate  to  general  welfare.  Dismissing  both 
these  forms  of  the  retributive  view  as  inadequate,  and  recognizing 
general  welfare  as  supreme,  Darwinism  declares  that  punishment  is 
based  upon  the  right  and  duty  of  the  organism  to  suppress  its  un- 
desirable growths.  Educational  and  retributive  ideas  are  not  to  be 
wholly  given  up,  but  are  to  be  secondary  to  the  principle  of  ethical 
surgery  for  the  general  good.  Wholesale  confinement  or  mutilation 
of  worse  specimens  is  not  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  this  principle. 
Still,  leaving  room  for  education,  for  true  benevolence,  and  general 
spiritual  culture  within  the  circle  of  desirable  members,  Darwinism 
says,  "  you  and  you  are  dangerous  specimens,  you  must  depart  in 
peace.  Here  is  a  surplus  of  children  of  bad  origin  ;  we  decline  to 
rear  them  at  the  public  cost  and  to  the  public  injury."  The  truest 
mercy  and  benevolence  is  the  unflinching  pursuit  of  the  general 
good.  Plato  seems  every  day  less  an  anachronism  and  more  a 
prophecy.  As  to  any  practical  methods  of  operation,  the  writer  says 
that,  as  he  is  a  theorist,  they  are  not  in  his  line,  and  that  he  is  content 
if  he  has  shown  that  the  claim  of  ethical  surgery,  however  incon- 
venient it  may  be,  cannot  be  ignored.  A  w  MOORE 

The  New  Hedonism.      GRANT  ALLEN.      Fortnightly   Review, 
No.  cccxxv,  N.  s.,  pp.  377-392- 

Only  two  theories  of  the  springs  of  action  have  ever  been  promul- 
gated ;  the  rational,  which  we  call  hedonism,  and  the  irrational,  or 
asceticism.  Yet  the  ascetic  is  an  unconscious  hedonist,  for  he 
suffers  in  this  world  that  he  may  be  happy  in  the  next.  With  the 
fall  of  supernaturalism,  fell  asceticism.  The  need  of  the  day  is  the 
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popular  propagandism  of  the  new  hedonism  which  the  evolutionary 
moralist  has  established  philosophically.  The  hedonist  should  speak 
with  the  authority  of  the  moral  dignity  of  his  creed,  and  should  point 
out  with  contempt  the  low  ideals  of  the  ascetic  creed.  Self-develop- 
ment is  better  than  self-sacrifice.  It  is  the  central  idea  of  the  new 
hedonism,  and  means  the  development  of  the  body,  corporal,  spiritual, 
intellectual,  aesthetic.  The  new  hedonism  must  restore  culture  to 
the  plan  usurped  by  religion.  The  best  test  case  which  marks  the 
difference  between  the  hedonistic  and  the  aesthetic  conception  of 
life  is  the  question  of  the  marital  and  the  parental  relations  ;  and  it 
is  for  their  sake  that  the  article  is  written.  Asceticism  regards  the 
sexual  instinct  as  low.  The  writer  maintains  that  everything  high 
and  ennobling  in  our  nature  comes  directly  from  the  sexual  instinct. 
Our  aesthetic  emotions,  our  family  and  social  affections,  our  arts, 
our  loves  —  these  are  a  part  of  our  debt  to  what  asceticism  would 
tell  us  are  our  lower  faculties.  The  sense  of  beauty  and  of  duty, 
domestic  affections  and  fidelity,  arise  directly  from  the  lower  pleas- 
ures. In  fine,  all  that  is  best  and  highest  within  us  finds  here  its 
genesis.  The  new  hedonism  with  its  high  views  of  the  relations 
of  the  sexes  will  institute  a  better  condition  of  society  than  at 
present  exists.  M<  g 


METAPHYSICAL   AND    EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 

Time  and  the  Hegelian  Dialectic.     II.     J.   E.   MACTAGGART. 
Mind,  No.  10,  pp.  190-207. 

Can  the  conflict  between  the  Dialectic  and  the  imperfection  of  the 
temporal  world  be  evaded  by  supposing  that  the  latter  is  due  to  its 
being  a  mere  fragment  of  a  whole  ?  If  we  could  see  the  world  sub 
specie  aeternitatis,  the  imperfection  would  vanish.  But  why  cannot  we  ? 
Whence  the  appearance  of  succession  ?  Why  should  the  timeless 
Absolute  manifest  itself  in  a  time  process  ?  If  the  reason  is  outside 
the  Absolute,  the  reality  of  time  would  have  to  be  admitted  ;  if  it  is 
inside,  then  the  root  of  all  irrationality  is  inside  the  Absolute.  For 
why  should  a  perfect  whole  proceed  to  make  itself  imperfect  for  the 
sake  of  gradually  getting  rid  of  the  imperfection  again  ?  If  it  gained 
nothing  by  the  change,  was  it  rational  to  undergo  it  ?  If  it  could 
gain  anything,  could  it  have  been  perfect?  Thus  we  oscillate 
between  two  extremes,  each  equally  fatal.  If  we  treat  Evil  as 
absolutely  unreal,  we  have  to  reject  the  one  basis  of  all  knowledge. 
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But  if  we  accept  it  as  a  manifestation  of  reality,  we  must  contradict 
the  main  result  of  the  Dialectic,  the  perfection  of  the  Absolute. 
Thus  we  come  to  the  insoluble  old  difficulty  of  the  origin  of  evil, 
and  cannot  even  comfort  ourselves,  in  Orthodox  fashion,  with  the 
hope  that  evil  is  transitory.  For  no  empirical  argument  would  bear 
this  inference,  while  an  a  priori  argument  would  first  have  to  assume 
the  world's  rationality,  and  then  find  that  it  cuts  both  ways.  For  if 
the  imperfection  in  experience  stains  the  world's  perfection,  the 
perfection  is  not  absolute,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  regard  empirical 
imperfection  as  illusory  or  transitory  :  if  it  does  not,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  ever  should,  or  why  it  need  ever  disappear. 

Thus  Hegelism  seems  landed  in  a  glaring  contradiction  of  the 
facts  and  we  must  ask  if  it  should  not  be  rejected.  Not  necessarily, 
if  all  the  alternatives  are  equally  unsatisfactory.  And  it  may  be 
shown  that  reality  can  neither  be  fundamentally  irrational,  nor  the 
product  of  one  rational  and  another  irrational  principle,  nor  of  a 
principle  indifferent  to  both.  Can  we  then  take  refuge  in  complete 
scepticism,  and  reject  all  philosophies  as  being  equally  absurd? 
But  this  is  impossible  ;  for  every  assertion  or  denial  asserts  that 
something  is  certain,  and  this  is  a  contradiction  as  serious  as  that 
of  Hegel's  theory. 

The  position  then  is  this :  if  Hegel's  Dialectic  be  not  rejected, 
our  system  of  knowledge  will  contain  an  unsolved  contradiction. 
But  that  contradiction  is  no  more  a  reason  for  rejecting  Hegelism 
than  anything  else.  We  are  left  with  the  conviction  that  something 
is  fundamentally  wrong,  but  cannot  locate  the  error.  But  perhaps 
after  all,  the  opposition  is  not  a  contradictory  one,  but  only  a  con- 
trary one,  such  as  the  Dialectic  could  reconcile  in  a  higher  synthesis. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  such  a  synthesis  ;  we  cannot 
even  imagine  it,  —  for  that  would  be  to  have  solved  the  problem. 
Still  it  is  conceivable  that  there  should  be  such  a  synthesis  ;  for 
there  is  no  evidence  against  it.  If  we  only  felt  sure  that  there  was 
no  error  in  either  argument,  we  might  argue  like  Mr.  Bradley  that  the 
synthesis  was  beyond  doubt,  because  'what  may  be  and  must  be, 
that  certainly  is.'  But  as  there  may  be  an  undetected  flaw  in  the 
Dialectic,  the  actual  result  must  be  admitted  to  be  rather  damaging 
to  the  prospects  of  Hegelism,  and  our  confidence  in  it  must  be  con- 
siderably lessened.  Nevertheless  it  is  comforting  that  neither  Time 
nor  imperfection  forms  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  Dialectic,  if  it 
is  valid,  and  that  if  that  is  the  case,  we  are  entitled  and  bound  to 
believe  in  the  unknown  synthesis.  F  C  S  S 
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L'ancienne  et  les  noiivclles  gfomttries.  II.  Les  nouvelles  gfome- 
tries  ont  leur  point  d' attache  dans  la  geometric  euclidienne.  J. 
DELBCEUF.  Rev.  Phil.,  XIX,  4,  pp.  353~383- 

Its  difficulty  renders  it  very  convenient  to  treat  metageometry  as 
a  form  of  insanity.  But  only  ignorance  can  dispose  of  the  subject 
so  easily.  It  was  shown  in  the  first  article  that  real  space  was  not 
Euclidean,  that  the  latter  was  the  result  of  an  abstraction.  Why 
not,  then,  invent  other  kinds  of  space,  equally  unreal,  perhaps,  but 
equally  serviceable  ?  There  is,  however,  this  difference  :  that,  in- 
stead of  being  abstractions  from  reality,  the  metageometrical  spaces 
are  extensions  of  Euclidean  space.  We  cannot,  e.g.,  represent  to 
ourselves  a  four-dimensional  space,  but  we  can  conceive  it  by  way 
of  analogy.  And  it  is  one  thing  to  leave  out  certain  factors  in 
phenomena,  and  get  (unreal)  Euclidean  space  ;  and  another  to  add 
something  unreal.  There  are,  however,  several  degrees  of  unreality: 
a  circle  is  unreal,  but  it  is  not  contradictory  like  a  square  circle. 
Are  metageometrical  conceptions  as  unreal  as  the  latter  ?  That 
cannot  be  asserted  in  face  of  the  fact  that  eminent  mathematicians 
have  so  far  found  them  perfectly  self-consistent.  There  follows  a 
very  complete  summary  of  the  various  metageometrical  conceptions, 
couched  in  the  simplest  and  most  lucid  terms.  It  is  shown  in  virtue 
of  what  analogies  the  conceptions  of  a  fourth  dimension,  of  spherical 
and  pseudo-spherical  surfaces,  of  an  inherent  curvature  of  space, 
arise.  The  last  is,  as  it  were,  a  special  texture  of  space,  causing 
deviations  and  deformations  in  the  figures  our  thought  essays  to 
draw  in  it,  so  that  they  become  analogous  to  the  path  of  a  light- 
ray  in  a  deflecting  medium.  On  viewing  these  inherent  curvatures 
generally,  it  appears  that  the  Euclidean  is  only  a  special  case  of  a 
space  of  zero  curvature. 

It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  meteuclidean  spaces  are 
just  as  artificial  as  the  Euclidean,  and  that  they  have  as  particular 
advantages  for  representing  real  space.  For  though  the  latter 
certainly  has  a  curvature,  yet  that  curvature  changes  with  every 
point  and  with  every  moment.  T/hus,  spaces  of  constant  curvatures 
are  just  as  fictitious  as  the  homogeneous  Euclidean  space,  and  far 
more  intractable.  For  any  path  may  be  represented  as  composed 
of  minute  straight  lines,  but  not  so  easily  by  e.g.  small  arcs  of  a  circle. 

It  should  be  noticed,  further,  that  in  Euclidean  space  straight 
lines  only  can  be  made  to  return  upon  themselves  by  revolving  them 
in  a  plane.  But  in  a  spherical  surface  this  can  be  done  with  a 
spherical  "  straight  "  line,  if  its  diameter  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
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sphere.  Similarly,  as  plane  figures  are  superposable  and  can  be 
made  to  coincide  by  a  revolution  in  three  dimensions,  the  same 
could  be  done  with  similar  solids  in  four  dimensions.  Might  we  not 
conceive,  however,  that  just  as  a  spherical  surface,  to  us  apparently 
in  three  dimensions,  could  be  inverted  like  a  glove  in  a  spherical 
space  of  the  same  curvature  (in  which  it  would  only  be  of  two 
dimensions),  so  our  apparently  three-dimensional  solids  could  be 
inverted  and  superposed  in  spherical  space  ?  If  so,  a  three- 
dimensional  curved  space  would  be  just  as  serviceable  as  a  four- 
dimensional  space. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  shown  that  Euclidean  space  is  intermediate 
between  that  of  Riemann  and  that  of  Lobatschewsky.  For, 
whereas  in  a  spherical  space  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  is 
greater  than  two  right  angles,  and  no  parallels  can  be  drawn,  in  a 
pseudo-spherical  space  the  sum  of  the  angles  is  less  than  two  right 
angles,  and  two  parallels  can  be  drawn.  And,  further,  the  Euclidean 
space  may  be  developed  from  each  of  them  by  making  the  parameter 
and  curvature  infinite.  It  follows  (i)  that  the  properties  in 
question,  as  to  the  angles  of  a  triangle  and  the  axiom  of  parallels 
in  Euclidean  space,  cannot  be  demonstrated.  For  they  are  the 
differentia  that  constitutes  that  space.  And  (2)  Euclidean  space  is 
a  special  case,  and  the  metageometrical  spaces  are  more  general  and 
comprehensive,  since  in  them  the  passage  from  system  to  system 
may  be  effected  continuously,  by  changing  the  value  of  the  para- 
meter and  the  curvature.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  shown  that  the 
metageometries  are  intelligible  only  on  the  basis  of  Euclidean 
geometry,  on  which,  in  the  last  resort,  they  are  founded,  and  which 
they  cannot  supplant.  F  C  S  S 

De  r habitude.      F.   RAVAISSON.      Rev.   de   Met.    et   de   Mor., 
X,   i,  pp.   1-34. 

Habit  implies  not  only  mutability  in  something  which  endures, 
but  also  a  change  of  disposition.  Habit  is,  then,  impossible  in  the 
homogeneity  of  the  inorganic  world,  but  commences  where  the 
organic  world,  or  'nature/  begins.  Life  implies  the  opposition  of 
receptivity  and  spontaneity.  Repeated  change,  when  outwardly  set 
up,  gradually  lessens  receptivity,  but  if  inaugurated  from  within,  pro- 
duces a  tendency  to  repeat  itself.  Vegetable  life  is  comparatively 
little  effected  by  habit ;  animal  life,  however,  means  superior  hetero- 
geneity, and  in  its  vital  functions  appears  periodicity.  Here,  again, 
receptivity  dwindles  to  callousness,  habit  revealing  itself  as  spon- 
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taneity  in  regular  periods,  e.g.,  intermittent  fever.  Next  is  the 
world  of  knowledge  and  liberty.  Here  he  who  acts  watches  the  act, 
and  here  may  we  hope  to  unravel  the  generation  and  cause  of  habit. 
The  subject  opposes  itself  to  the  objectivity  of  extension  through 
action,  which  it  measures  by  sense  of  effort.  Here,  then,  personality 
manifests  itself.  Effort  involves  action  and  passion ;  with  the 
former  is  bound  up  clear  perception,  but  passion  means  only  obscure 
sensation.  We  find  sensation  always  declining,  perception  increas- 
ingly predominant ;  but  absolute  activity,  like  absolute  passivity,  is 
unconscious.  In  repeated  movement  fatigue  and  pain  disappear 
together  with  the  sense  of  effort,  but  activity  upholds  the  pleasures. 
Whenever  the  repeated  sensation  is  not  a  pain,  it  tends  to  become 
a  need,  while  as  effort  disappears  from  movement,  this  becomes 
unconscious.  Thus  the  law  of  habit  is  explained  only  by  the  growth 
of  a  spontaneity  at  once  passive  and  active,  which  is  neither 
mechanical  fatality  nor  reflective  liberty.  Note  that  tendency  to 
an  end  implies  intelligence;  the  end  of  movement  is  an  idea  — 
as  habit  eliminates  reflection,  this  idea  becomes  realized.  Habit 
grows  to  be  a  substantial  idea.  Habit,  then,  is  the  middle  term 
between  will  and  nature,  for  instinct  is  nature,  and  habit  is  acquired 
nature.  In  the  most  voluntary  movement  is  a  hidden  portion  filled 
with  media  which  at  first  resist,  giving  rise  to  the  sense  of  effort,  but 
in  which  the  idea  becomes  realized  by  repetition,  as  a  tendency. 
With  the  growth  of  habit,  therefore,  the  centralization  of  the  organism 
diminishes,  movement  being  dispersed  into  a  multiplicity  of  tend- 
encies and  organs.  In  a  word,  the  series  of  forms  summed  up  in 
motor  activity  is  but  the  re'sume'  of  the  general  development  of  life 
in  the  world.  By  this  analogy,  one  may  trace  the  beginnings  of 
thought  and  activity  even  in  the  zoophyte,  the  plant,  the  crystal. 
The  laws  of  habit  extend  also  to  the  regions  of  morality.  The  soul 
has  its  own  good  and  seeks  it.  This  good  is  agreeable  and  awakens 
sentiment,  to  which  is  contrasted  spiritual  and  moral  activity.  Senti- 
ment, like  sensation,  weakens  with  repetition,  and  moral  activity, 
like  perception,  grows  easier  and  more  assured.  Here,  again,  habit 
little  by  little  transforms  voluntary  acts  into  tendencies,  to  wit  : 
character  and  morals.  Virtue,  at  first  a  fatigue,  becomes  second 
nature.  Habit  finally  extends  to  the  sphere  of  abstract  reason, 
where  we  note  that  the  association  of  ideas  does  not  explain  habit, 
but  the  reverse.  Habit,  then,  is  included  in  the  region  of  contrariety 
and  movement,  remains  below  simple  apperception,  and  has  its  goal 
in  the  spontaneity  of  nature.  H  C  H 
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HISTORICAL. 

La  natura  del  sent  intent o  nella  storia  della  filosofia.      LUIGI 
AMEROSI.     R.  I.  d.  Fil.,  IX,  i,  pp.  1-32. 

The  writer  points  out  that  the  rank  of  feeling  as  an  ultimate 
element  in  consciousness,  coordinate  with  intelligence  and  will, 
being  established  by  modern  psychology,  the  principal  questions 
in  regard  to  feelings  have  to  do  either  with  their  origin  and  nature, 
or  with  their  classification.  It  is  of  the  answers  to  the  first  class  of 
problems  that  the  present  article  treats.  Following  the  classifica- 
tion of  Dumont,  there  are  four  groups  of  theories  as  to  the  nature 
of  pleasure  and  pain.  To  the  first  group  belong  those  that  make 
feeling  depend  solely  on  desire  or  will,  and  that  regard  pleasure  as 
negative,  since  it  consists  in  the  absence  of  obstacles  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  desire.  This  was  the  doctrine,  with  various  modifica- 
tions, of  Epicurus,  Montaigne,  Cardanus,  Kant,  and  Schopenhauer. 
The  second  group  consists  of  those  who  make  pleasure  and  pain 
depend  on  knowledge;  on  the  judgment,  that  is  to  say,  passed  on 
the  perfection,  either  of  external  objects  (objective  theory),  or  of  the 
self  (subjective  theory).  To  the  first  division  of  this  group  belong 
Wolff,  Shaftesbury,  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Lamennais,  and  Cousin ; 
to  the  second,  lossio  de  Venafro  and  the  Cartesians.  The  two 
remaining  groups  agree  in  making  feeling  depend  on  the  existence 
of  both  knowledge  and  volitional  activity.  Under  the  third  group 
are  included  the  theories  that  take  account  only  of  the  quality  of 
this  activity,* under  the  fourth  those  that  consider  only  its  quantity. 
To  the  third  belong  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  among  the  moderns, 
Bossuet,  Jouffroy,  Horwicz  and  Bouillier.  Among  the  writers  of 
the  fourth  group  are  included  the  Cyrenaics,  Hobbes,  Montesquieu, 
Condillac,  and  Dumont.  It  is  doubtful  to  which  group  Spinoza 
should  be  referred.  Rosmini,  whose  treatment  of  the  problem  of 
feeling  deserves,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  more  attention  than  has 
been  accorded  it,  belongs  properly  to  the  third  group.  The  theory 
of  Bouillier  makes  feeling  belong  to  activity.  He  does  not  however 
with  Dumont  regard  feeling  as  coextensive  with  all  matter,  but 
wherever  there  is  life,  feeling  is  present.  Life  is  an  activity;  the 
more  perfect  the  activity,  the  greater  the  pleasure.  The  article 
concludes  with  a  defense  of  Bouillier's  doctrine.  £  RITCHIE 
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F.    H.  Jacobi   ct  le    Spinosisme.      LEVY-BRUHL.      Rev.   Phil., 

XIX,  i,  pp.  46-72- 

Jacobi  was  the  first  to  sympathetically  estimate  Spinoza.  Spinoza 
was  regarded  by  him  as  the  most  profound  representative  of  dogmatic 
metaphysic,  and  his  doctrine  as  both  irrefutable  and  impossible  to 
accept.  In  his  Letters  on  the  Doctrine  of  Spinoza,  Jacobi  published 
his  famous  controversy  with  Lessing,  in  which  he  defends  the  main 
thesis  of  his  philosophy :  Every  system,  every  dogmatic  and  demon- 
strative doctrine,  leads  necessarily  to  fatalism,  and  the  only  means 
of  escaping  from  it  is  to  trust  to  the  certainty  of  feeling.  All  sys- 
tems of  philosophy  lead  to  Spinozism.  The  only  way  out  is  by  the 
salto-mortale  of  an  act  of  faith.  Jacobi  considers  the  doctrines  of 
the  Ethics  as  strictly  demonstrated  as  the  propositions  of  Euclid. 
Wolff  and  others,  pursuing  the  same  method  from  the  same  principles, 
must  go  to  the  end  of  their  method  and  rally  around  Spinozistic 
mechanism  as  their  sole  legitimate  conclusion;  or,  with  Jacobi, 
make  the  salto-mortale.  In  Jacobi's  admiration  for  Spinozism  we 
find  a  sign  of  his  time,  a  revolt  against  the  popular  philosophy  of 
France  and  England.  The  Kritik  der  reincn  Vernunft  had  not  yet 
appeared,  and  the  metaphysical  sense  of  Germany  began  to  turn 
towards  Spinoza  and  to  find  his  pantheism  akin  to  that  of  the  Stoics. 
Jacobi,  however,  saw  in  Spinozism  the  exclusion  of  any  final  cause 
as  well  as  of  all  contingency.  Spinozism,  according  to  Jacobi,  is  an 
effort  to  explain  analytically  the  real,  and  it  accomplishes  this  so 
logically  that  any  like  effort  must  end  in  the  same  conclusions. 
In  saying  that  every  system  consistent  with  itself  leads  necessarily 
to  Spinozism,  Jacobi  means  that  every  demonstrative  metaphysic 
necessarily  implies  fatalism,  for  when  one  explains  the  real,  necessity 
must  be  introduced ;  and  the  more  complete  the  explanation,  the 
more  complete  the  fatalism.  Jacobi,  in  fact,  upholds  the  two  theses  : 
i.  The  science  of  nature  reduces  concrete  reality  to  an  abstract 
mechanism.  2.  Dogmatic  metaphysic,  which  professes  to  explain 
the  totality  of  the  real,  introduces  into  it  an  absolute  mechanism. 
Of  the  two  possible  views,  viz.,  intelligibility,  demonstration,  mech- 
anism, Spinozism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  mystery,  contingence,  liberty, 
Platonism  or  Christianity,  on  the  other,  we  must  choose  the  latter. 
Jacobi's  doctrine  reduces  itself  to  semi-mystical  spiritualism,  not 
rational  but  instinctive.  He  says :  "  If  I  sought  the  truth  by  the 
logical  method,  I  should  be  a  fatalist,  and  an  atheist,  or  at  least  a 
sceptic  and  a  pessimist.  But  these  very  conclusions  confirm  me  in 
my  feeling  that  truth  should  be  sought  in  the  spontaneous  revelation 
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of  the  heart."  Jacobi,  in  helping  to  resuscitate  Spinozism,  struck  a 
telling  blow  at  the  philosophy  then  dominant  in  Germany.  He  had 
wished  to  use  Spinoza  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  doctrine,  but  the 
direct  result  of  his  writings  was  rather  to  reawaken  interest  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  latter.  M.  S,  READ. 

Das    erste   Auftreten    der  gricchischen   Philosophic  tinier  den 
Arabern.     L.  STEIN.     Ar.  f.  G.  d.  Ph.,  VII,  3,  pp.  350-361. 

Political  and  ecclesiastical  persecution  were  both  influential  in 
driving  philosophy  into  the  Orient.  Damascius  and  Simplicius, 
along  with  others,  were  forced  out  of  Athens  by  Justinian,  and  fled 
to  Persia,  while  church  dissensions  put  an  end  to  the  Academy  at 
Edessa,  and  the  Nestorian  heretics,  teachers  in  this  Academy,  found 
refuge  in  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  and  later  on  in  Arabia,  where  many 
of  them  became  physicians.  In  the  seventh  century  Moslemism 
swept  over  the  Orient,  and  with  it  a  persecution  of  unbelievers. 
The  Abbasidae  (descendants  of  Abbas  I,  uncle  of  Mohammed)  were 
obliged,  under  the  rule  of  the  Ornejjadae,  to  seek  refuge  in  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Persia.  They  naturally  became  acquainted  with  the 
refugees- from  Greece  and  Syria,  who,  along  with  their  profession  as 
physicians,  were  the  leaders  in  philosophical  activity  and  general 
culture.  The  Abbasidae,  on  recovering  power  in  749,  brought  their 
Nestorian  friends  back  with  them  as  court  physicians.  The  second 
of  the  Abbasidae,  Almansor  (754-775),  made  great  efforts  to  trans- 
plant Greek  culture  into  Moslem  soil  through  these  philosopher- 
physicians.  Calif  Harun-ar-Raschid  (796-809)  in  Bagdad  vigor- 
ously promoted  translations  from  the  Greek.  The  most  successful 
of  the  Arabian  translators,  Honain  ben  Isaac,  was  active  under 
al  Muttawakkel  (847-861).  A  large  part  of  the  philosophical  litera- 
ture of  Greece  was  translated  and  edited  by  him  and  his  contemporary, 
Al-Kendi.  Photius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  (857),  Scotus 
Erigena  (flor.  858)  at  Paris,  and  Honain  and  Al-Kendi  (flor.  850)  at 
Bagdad,  were,  therefore,  active  contemporaneously  in  these  three 
centres,  developing  a  new  epoch  in  culture,  and  all  of  them  drawing 
their  inspiration  from  a  common  source,  —  Greek  philosophy,  more 
particularly  from  Aristotelianism  and  Neoplatonism.  One  sees,  thus, 
the  continuity  of  philosophy  down  to  this  time,  and  although  the 
ninth  century  is  so  strongly  condemned  for  unfruitfulness,  one  sees 
in  these  three  historic  lines  of  culture  in  the  Middle  Ages  not  only 
the  continuity  of  Greek  thought  preserved,  but  also  the  impulse  to  its 
further  development  and  transformation.  W.  H. 
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Ammonius  Sakkas  nnd  Plotinus.     E.  ZELLER.     Ar.  f.   G.  d. 
Ph.,  VII,  3,  pp.  295-312. 

Ammonius  Sakkas  left  no  writings.  Porphyry,  however,  regarded 
the  doctrines  of  Plotinus  as  identical  with  those  of  Ammonius ;  and 
Plotinus  appears  to  have  had  the  same  view.  But  supposing 
Plotinus  to  have  believed  his  philosophy  to  be  identical  with  that  of 
his  teacher  and  a  true  reproduction  of  it,  this  would  furnish  no  more 
proof  for  the  correctness  of  his  supposition,  than  the  statements  of 
Plato,  Antisthenes,  and  Euclid  prove  the  identity  of  their  philoso- 
phies with  the  doctrines  of  Socrates.  Besides,  Plotinus  and  the 
Neoplatonists  in  general  regarded  their  doctrines  as  the  true  teaching 
of  Plato,  although  they  read  into  him  Peripatetic,  Stoic,  and  Neo- 
pythagorean  elements.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  work  from  the 
school  of  Ammonius  purporting  to  give  the  doctrines  advanced  in 
his  lectures.  Porphyry,  whose  life  of  Plotinus  appeared  about  60 
years  after  Ammonius'  death,  makes  no  mention  of  any  treatise  on 
Ammonius,  or  of  any  body  of  doctrine  attributed  to  him.  Jamblichus 
does  not  even  mention  him.  Further,  Origen  and  Longinus,  who 
were  immediate  disciples  of  Ammonius,  do  not  know  of  certain  funda- 
mental doctrines  in  the  philosophy  of  Plotinus.  There  is,  therefore, 
reason  to  believe  that  Plotinus  did  not  derive  these  from  Ammonius. 
Plotinus'  psychology,  his  conception  of  the  descending  scale  in  the 
process  of  the  divine  emanation,  the  rigidly  monistic  doctrine  of 
matter  proceeding  from  the  transcendental  One,  which  is  above  the 
principle  of  Nous,  —  this  monistic-emanistic  construction  of  the 
universe  is  unknown  to  Longinus  and  Origen  as  a  teaching  of  Am- 
monius.  It  appears  then  that  Porphyry  in  his  "  Miscellaneous  In- 
vestigations "  reproduced  Plotinus'  opinions  in  a  way  which  made 
them  transcend  those  of  his  teacher,  and  the  real  founder  of  the 
Neoplatonic  school,  to  whom  is  to  be  referred  the  origination  of  its 
fundamental  doctrines,  is  Plotinus.  This  work  met  with  such  !ip- 
proval  with  later  Neoplatonists  that  they  made  it  the  basis  of  their 
treatises  on  the  same  subject.  It  is  to  this  that  Hierocles  is  indebted 
in  his  sketch  of  the  Neoplatonic  doctrines  or,  as  he  says,  of  the 
doctrines  of  Ammonius  Sakkas  ;  and  fifty  years  later,  Ammonius,  son 
of  Hermias,  employed  the  same  work  in  his  lectures,  which  Theodo- 
tus  wrote  down.  The  former  work  is  the  basis  of  Nemesius'  (circ. 
450)  treatise,  and  the  latter,  of  Priscian's  (circ.  530),  but  neither  of 
these  two  authors  had  before  him,  as  has  been  supposed,  a  work 
from  an  immediate  pupil  of  Ammonius. 
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Aus  dem  Leben  dcs  Cynikers  Diogenes.     H.  DIELS.     Ar.  f.  G. 
d.  Ph.,  VII,  3,  pp.  313-316. 

Diels  here  defends  Diogenes  against  the  traditional  charge  of 
counterfeiting  coin,  and  points  out  the  similarity  between  this  story 
and  that  told  of  Socrates.  Diogenes  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Delphi 
and  there  to  have  got  sanction  for  the  counterfeiting  business  which 
he  and  his  father  conducted,  in  connection  with  their  legitimate  bank- 
ing operations.  The  oracle  said  :  "  Know  thyself  and  falsify  the 
coin"  (yvwOi  creavrov  KCU  TO  vo/uoyta  Trapa^apa^ov).  Diels  shows  in  the 
first  place  that  the  latter  part  of  this  epigram  could  not  have  been 
got  at  Delphi.  In  the  second  place  he  points  out  that  Socrates  is 
said  to  have  gone  in  a  similar  way  to  the  oracle  and  received  sanction 
for  his  pursuit  of  maieutic.  Diogenes  follows  the  trade  of  his  father, 
Socrates,  that  of  his  mother  ;  both  have  their  procedure  confirmed  at 
Delphi  ;  the  keynote  of  Cynicism,  or  even  of  all  Socraticism,  is  the 
exposure  of  the  popular  moral-coin  as  counterfeit,  making  current 
ethics  false  ;  the  putting  of  knowledge  in  the  place  of  belief, 
philosophy  in  the  place  of  traditional  culture.  This  story,  therefore, 
in  its  parallelism  to  the  story  told  of  Socrates,  and  in  its  evidently 
interpretative  character,  bears  the  marks  of  an  invention. 


Lettres   ine'ditcs  de  Maine  de  Diran  a  Andre-Marie  Ampere. 
V-VL     A.  BERTRAND.     Rev.  de  Met.,  I,  5,  p.  468-484. 

The  present  instalment  is  concerned  with  explaining  the  distinction 
of  sensation  and  perception  to  Ampere.  In  contrast  with  the 
system  of  Conclillac,  Biran  has  "  aimed  at  bringing  out  what  is  really 
active  in  us  (self-consciousness)  in  what  are  too  vaguely  called  sen- 
sations." Yet,  in  every  complete  picture  of  mental  phenomena  this 
active  element  must  be  enumerated  as  essentially  distinct  from  the 
materials  with  which  it  works.  For  the  pure  sensitiveness  to 
pleasure  and  pain,  apart  both  from  the  perception  and  the  selfs, 
Biran  proposes  the  term  affection,  but  for  the  most  part  his  efforts 
are  devoted  to  the  explanation  and  rectification  of  Ampere's  termi- 
nology, which  seems  to  have  been  both  complicated  and  variable. 

F.  C.  S.  S. 
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Practical  Lessons  in  Psychology.  By  W.  O.  KROHN,  Ph.D.  (Yalej, 
Professor  of  Psychology,  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  111.  Chicago, 
The  Werner  Company,  1894.  —  pp.  viii,  402. 

This  volume  contains  twenty-six  Lectures  by  Professor  Krohn,  and  an 
Appendix  by  Miss  K.  Cary.  The  Lectures  are  to  be  regarded  as  "  a  col- 
lection of  personal  letters  in  which  only  the  most  important  mental  facts  are 
discussed."  There  is  nothing  ' speculative '  in  them.  True,  at  the  out- 
come of  our  '  painstaking  research '  we  "  will  (sic)  be  able  to  see  clearly 
that  the  mind  is  a  real  unit  being,  non-material  in  its  nature  "  (p.  34).  But 
we  are  not  reminded  of  our  ability :  this  is  the  sole  reference  to  it. 

There  is  hardly  any  psychological  thinking  in  the  book.  Where  psy- 
chology as  distinct  from  paedagogy  (as  in  Sect,  xxiii,  on  the  '  Development 
of  Will')  is  necessarily  involved,  conflicting  views  are  given  side  by  side, 
without  a  hint  of  their  irreconcilability.  But  even  the  'practical,'  i.e. 
paedagogical  psychology  is  woefully  incomplete.  Nothing  is  said  of 
emotion  and  feeling,  or  of  their  relation  to  will  (although  feeling  is  an 
'element,'  on  p.  337),  beyond  a  few  words  on  'interest'  in  the  attention 
chapter  ;  and  the  suggestibility  of  the  child-consciousness  is  only  incident- 
ally remarked  on,  and  not  explained  at  all.  —  But  the  best  idea  of  the  book 
will  be  got  from  a  review  of  its  contents  in  more  detail. 

The  four  opening  lectures  deal  with  the  service  of  psychology  to  the 
teacher,  the  definition  and  methods  of  the  science,  and  the  psychological 
problem.  They  are  almost  more  than  popular:  the  last,  e.g.,  simply 
'  submits  facts,'  without  dealing  in  any  sense  with  the  real  question  at  issue. 
But  this  is,  very  probably,  intentional.  Then  follow  three  chapters  on  the 
nervous  system  and  the  brain.  These  have  particular  merits  and  particular 
blemishes.  Their  net  results  could  only  be  the  dire  confusion  of  the 
unscientific  mind,  plus  its  enrichment  by  a  few  isolated  facts.  Surely 
the  only  rational  way  to  deal  with  nervous  physiology  in  brief,  and  from 
the  psychological  point  of  view,  is  to  work  by  way  of  embryology  to  gross 
anatomy,  and  so  to  function.  Sensation  receives  five  lectures  as  its  share. 
In  these  there  is  some  good  psychology,  and  a  good  deal  that  is  exception- 
able. The  point  of  view  in  general  is  the  anthropometrical :  measurements 
are  given,  without  (in  most  cases)  even  a  hint  of  'theory,'  i.e.  of  explana- 
tion in  terms  of  psychophysics.  Is  this  the  right  paedagogical  method? 
The  following  three  chapters  —  on  the  development  of  the  senses  and  on 
the  contents  of  a  child's  mind  on  entering  school  —  are  part  statistics,  part 
gossip.  That  on  illusions  of  sense  groups  together  sensational,  perceptive 
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and  associative  (appcrceptive)  illusions  or  interpretations,  with  scarcely  an 
attempt  at  explanation.  Then  come  detached  lectures  on  habit  (one  of  the 
best ;  though,  again,  almost  entirely  descriptive),  attention  (confused  and 
superficial,  but  containing  some  good  illustrations),  association  of  ideas 
(uncritical;  principally  taken  from  James,  who  —  to  be  fair  to  the  writer  — 
is  expressly  mentioned),  memory  (poor),  imagination  (better,  regarded 
paedagogically),  reasoning  (formal  logic,  with  long  quotations  from  Jevons, 
Spencer,  etc.),  the  development  of  the  will  (uncoordinated  paragraphs  from 
various  works  upon  psychogenesis),  and  —  to  make  completeness  more 
complete  —  the  time  relations  of  mental  phenomena  (better,  though  some- 
what patchy).  Anthropometric  tests  are  suggested  in  a  chapter  on 
"  methods  of  testing  and  measuring  the  mental  faculties,  especially  memory 
and  attention,  in  school  children."  And  a  final  one  discusses  child-study  as 
the  basis  of  exact  paedagogical  method  ;  bringing  together  suggestions  and 
recommendations  from  the  writings  of  various  educationalists. 

Miss  Gary's  appendix  —  on  the  kindergarten  and  child  development  — 
forms  a  rhapsodic  peroration  to  the  book.  It  is,  in  brief,  an  apotheosis  of 
the  kindergarten. 

The  critical  reader  will  find  excellent  paedagogical  doctrine  in  Professor 
Krohn's  lectures.  He  can  supply  the  psychology,  and  discount  the  errors. 
But  I  cannot  consider  them  good  mental  pabulum  for  enthusiastic  and 
untrained  teachers,  —  "  the  average  teacher  of  our  common  schools."  Ten 
years  hence  I  believe  that  the  author  will  look  on  this  sketchy  and  uncritical 
compilation  as  a  Jugendsiinde,  which  he  would  fain  not  have  perpetrated. 
The  sole  excuse  for  such  a  work  would  have  been  that  very  impulse  to 
speculation  which  he  so  strongly  deprecates.  One  sore  offense  against 
good  taste  is  his  elaborate  and  often  gratuitous  reference  to  his  own  work. 
And  his  English,  like  Mr.  Weller's  knowledge  of  London,  is  "  extensive 
and  peculiar."  E  B  T 


Der  psychophysische  Parallelismus :   eine  philosophische  Skizze.      Von 
RUDOLF  EISLER.     Leipzig,  W.  Friedrich.  —  pp.  32. 

This  discussion  of  the  principle  of  parallelism,  though  brief  and  popular, 
is  quite  good.  It  falls  into  three  parts,  (a)  Introductory.  (/3)  Historical. 
Parallelism  is  traced  from  Spinoza  (dogmatic  parallelism :  monistic)  and 
Leibniz  (dogmatic  parallelism:  spiritualistic)  to  Schelling  and  Hegel  (dog- 
matic :  absolutistic),  and  so  to  Fechner  (critical  parallelism :  imaginative) 
and  Wundt  (critical:  scientific),  (y)  Conclusion.  This  is  written  from 
the  general  metaphysical  standpoint ;  but,  of  course,  finds  its  most  direct 
application  in  the  special  metaphysic  of  experimental  psychology.  Some 
of  the  incidental  remarks  show  true  psychological  insight ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  author  will  return  to  the  subject  at  greater  length  and  in 
severer  style.  E  B  T 
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The  following  books  have  also  been  received :  — 

Ethics  of  Benedict  de  Spinoza.  Translated  by  W.  HALE  WHITE  and 
AMELIA  H.  STERLING,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected, 
with  new  Preface.  New  York,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894.  —  pp.  cv,  297. 

HegeVs  Philosophy  of  Mind.  Translated  from  the  Encyclopaedia  of  the 
Philosophical  Sciences,  with  Five  Introductory  Essays  by  William 
Wallace,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1 894.  —  pp.  cciv,  202. 

Art  in  Theory.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Comparative  Aesthetics. 
By  GEORGE  LANSING  RAYMOND,  L.H.D.,  Professor  of  Aesthetics  in  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton.  New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
1894.  —  pp.  xviii,  266. 

Le  sentiment  et  la  pensee.  Par  A.  GODFERNAUX.  Paris,  F.  Alcan,  1894. 
—  pp.  xii,  225. 

Introduction  a  la  psychologie  experimental.  Par  A.  BINET.  Paris,  F. 
Alcan,  1894. — pp.  ii,  147. 

La  contagion  du  meurtre.  Etude  d'anthropologie  criminelle.  Par  Le 
Dr.  PAUL  AUBEY,  Prdcdde  d'une  prdface  de  DR.  A.  CORRE.  Second 
Edition  entierement  refondue.  "  Paris,  F.  Alcan.  —  pp.  xxiv,  303. 

Essai  sur  les  conditions  et  les  limits  de  la  certitude  logique.  Par  G. 
MILHAUD.  Paris,  F.  Alcan,  1894.  —  pp.  237. 

La  fatigue  intellectual  et  physique.  Par  A.  Mosso.  Traduit  de  1'Italien 
sur  la  50  Edition  avec  1'autorisation  de  1'auteur.  Par  P.  LANGLOIS. 
Paris,  F.  Alcan,  1894.  —  pp.  xii,  190. 

Lotze^s  Gottesbegriff  und  dessen  metaphysische  Begriindung.  Von  DR. 
MAX  WENTSCHER.  Halle  a.  S.,  C.  A.  Kaemmerer  &  Co.,  1893.  —  pp.  91. 

The  Diseases  of  the  Will.  By  TH.  RIBOT,  Professor  of  Comparative  and 
Experimental  Psychology  in  the  College  de  France.  Authorized  trans- 
lation from  the  eighth  French  edition  by  MERWIN-MARIE  SNELL. 
Chicago,  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  1894. — pp.  vi,  134. 

Friedrich  Heinrich  Jacobi.  A  Study  in  the  Origin  of  German  Realism 
by  NORMAN  WILDE,  Ph.D.  Columbia  College  Contributions  to  Phi- 
losophy, Psychology,  and  Education,  Vol.  I.  New  York,  1894.  —  pp.  77. 

Die  Sittlichkeitslehre  a  Is  Naturlehre.  Leipzig,  Duncker  &  Humblot, 
1894.  — pp.  113. 

Spinoza.     Par  LEON  BRUNSCHVIGG.     Paris,  F.  Alcan,  1894.  —  pp.  224. 

Science  et  conscience,  ou  theorie  de  la  force  progressive.  Par  HENRI 
KLEFFER.  Tome  premier  :  la  methode  naturelle.  Paris,  F.  Alcan,  1894. 
—  pp. -xviii,  377. 


NOTES. 

THE  Editors  of  Mind  request  that  all  MSS.  from  America  intended  for 
that  Journal  be  sent  to  Professor  Titchener,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  instead  of  to  Mr.  Stout,  as  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 

Professor  French  of  Colgate  University,  formerly  Fellow  in  the  Sage 
School  of  Philosophy,  has  been  called  to  the  chair  of  Philosophy  at  Vassar 
College. 

Dr.  Ernst  Meumann,  the  author  of  important  researches  upon  the  '  time- 
sense,'  has  habilitated  as  Privatdocent  at  Leipzig,  with  a  work  entitled : 
Untersuchungen  zur  Psychologic  und  Aesthetik  des  RhytJunus,  and  a 
lecture  on  Empirische  und  experimentelle  Aesthetik,  das  Verhdltniss  ihrer 
Aufgaben  und  Methoden. 

Dr.  O.  Kiilpe,  for  some  years  past  Privatdocent  at  Leipzig  and  first 
assistant  in  Wundt's  Institute,  author  of  the  Grundriss  der  Psychologie 
recently  noticed  in  the  REVIEW,  has  been  appointed  to  an  extraordinary 
professorship  in  his  University.  His  inaugural  lecture  was  Ueber  die 
Aufgabe  der  Philosophic. 

The  philosophical  staff  in  Leipzig  has  also  been  further  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  Professor  Volkelt,  formerly  professor  in  Wiirzburg,  and 
author  of  Immanuel  Kant's  Erkenntnisstheorie  nach  ihren  Grund- 
Principien  analysirt,  Das  Unbewusste  und  der  Pessimissmus,  etc.,  etc. 
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THE    EXTERNAL   WORLD    AND    THE    SOCIAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS.1 

THE  question  how  far  our  fundamental  notions  of  the  exist- 
ence and  the  structure  of  the  external  world  are  affected, 
not  only  in  their  accidents,  but  in  their  very  essence,  by  the 
suggestions  that  we  get  from  our  fellows,  is  a  problem  of 
obvious  psychological  interest.  I  have  myself  been  led,  within 
the  past  two  or  three  years,  to  some  comments  upon  this 
problem,  which  I  shall  venture  to  set  forth  in  the  following 
paper  —  itself  only  an  introduction,  as  will  soon  appear,  to  a 
somewhat  extended  line  of  research.  For  like  most  psycho- 
logical problems,  this  one  soon  leads  into  a  philosophical 
exploration  of  no  small  interest  when  once  you  have  fairly 
begun  your  journey.  And  so  let  us  in  this  discussion  briefly 
survey  the  field  of  inquiry  that  lies  open  before  us,  and  indi- 
cate the  possible  regions  into  which  we  might  be  still  further 
led  were  there  time.  Let  me  say  at  the  start  that  I  make 
very  little  claim,  indeed,  as  regards  the  originality  of  this  dis- 
cussion. I  seek  only  to  put  some  familiar  considerations  into 
a  light  which  may  give  them  a  not  unknown,  but  perhaps  too 
much  neglected  significance. 

I. 

It  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  sources  of  our  information  to 
show  that  even  for  those  among  us  who  live  in  the  very  closest 

1  A  Lecture  read  before  the  Philosophical  Club  of  Princeton  College,  Feb.  2, 
1894. 
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and  richest  intercourse  with  natural  facts  of  any  sort,  and  still 
more,  of  course,  for  those  who  are  forced  to  get  too  much  of 
their  learning  through  less  direct  channels,  the  external  world 
that  we  all  believe  in,  the  world  of  business  and  of  sport,  the 
world  of  duty  and  of  delight,  the  world  of  the  stars  and  of  the 
solar  system,  of  the  molecules  and  of  the  protoplasm,  the 
world  of  history  and  of  geology,  the  world  of  art  and  of  faith,  — 
is  in  great  measure  to  be  defined,  from  our  own  private  point 
of  view,  as  "the  world  that  the  people  tell  about/'  I  repeat, 
only  to  the  very  smallest  degree  are  any  of  us  able  to  verify,  in 
our  own  persons,  the  existence  and  the  nature  of  the  Reality 
in  which  we  all  believe.  The  keenest  observer,  the  most 
patient  student  of  facts,  comes  in  contact  with  but  an  infinitesi- 
mal portion  of  the  external  natural  facts  in  whose  existence, 
upon  social  grounds,  he  comes  to  be  assured.  What  a  small 
portion  of  the  world  of  modern  chemistry  or  of  biology  can  the 
individual  investigator,  devoted  collector  of  facts  though  he  be, 
verify  in  his  own  private  experience  in  the  laboratory  !  For 
the  most  industrious  specialist  the  field  of  his  own  specialty 
thus  abounds  in  truths  that  he  regards  as  already  known,  and 
that,  since  his  science  has  once  for  all  ascertained  them,  he  is 
personally  not  called  upon,  unless  incidentally,  to  reestablish 
by  private  research.  If  already  within  one's  own  field  of  work 
this  dependence  of  the  individual  upon  the  work  and  the 
reports  of  his  fellows  is  so  extended,  what  shall  be  said  of  the 
unexplored  oceans  of  truth  that  lie  for  each  man  beyond  the 
shores  of  his  own  domain,  —  oceans  of  whose  lands  and 
wonders  he  hears  frequent,  if  fragmentary,  reports  from  other 
men.  Yet,  in  just  these  oceans  of  truth  lies  the  universe,  the 
external  world,  as  each  man  conceives  it,  so  soon  as  he  thinks 
of  what  belongs  beyond  his  personal  range.  Your  belief  in 
the  existence,  at  the  present  or  in  past  time,  of  Africa,  of  the 
North  Pole,  of  Julius  Caesar,  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  of  the 
current  prices  of  given  railway  shares,  of  the  molecules  that 
compose  a  gas,  or  of  the  latest  affair  of  gossip  in  European 
politics  ;  —  all  such  beliefs,  I  say,  will  illustrate  to  how  vast  an 
extent  your  actual  external  world  is  even  now,  not  the  world 
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that  you  now  verify  by  your  sense-perceptions,  —  but,  once 
more,  "the  world  that  the  people  tell  about,"  the  world  for 
whose  existence  you  find  the  warrant  in  the  more  or  less  stable 
agreement  of  your  fellow-men. 

It  is  an  old  observation,  that  without  faith  in  one's  fellows 
nobody  can  even  stir  in  this  our  everyday  world.  A  thorough- 
going doubter  of  the  data  revealed  by  the  social  consciousness 
would  have  no  place  in  our  human  universe.  For  every  man 
the  streets  of  his  city  are  fairly  paved  for  him  with  reports 
about  what  is  true  in  social,  legal,  commercial,  physical,  medi- 
cal, and  moral  matters.  Leave  out  the  substance  of  all  such 
reports  from  the  beliefs  of  our  supposed  doubter,  and  he  could 
not  stir  beyond  his  threshold  without  sinking  in  a  mire  of 
unconquerable  mysteries. 

II. 

Now  so  far,  I  say,  the  actual  dependence  of  the  individual 
upon  society  for  the  content  of  his  beliefs  about  the  external 
world  is  so  obvious  as  to  need  here  no  further  comment.  But 
while  all  admit  this  prevalence  of  the  social  element  in  the 
formation  of  the  substance,  the  stuff,  of  our  current  beliefs 
about  the  outer  world,  probably  not  all  of  you  are  prepared  to 
follow  me  in  the  thesis  to  which  I  shall  next  be  led.  For  my 
thesis  will  now  refer,  not  merely  to  the  material  of  which  our 
external  world  is  composed,  but  to  the  very  conception  of 
externality  itself.  This  thesis  is,  that,  while  the  factor  furnished 
by  personal  verification,  by  private  experience  of  the  facts  of 
perception,  plays  an  unquestionable  and  very  important  part  in 
the  formation  of  our  general  conception  of  external  reality,  it 
is,  at  least,  very  probable  that  the  social  factor  plays  a  still 
larger  part,  not  only,  as  just  pointed  out,  in  supplying  us  with 
a  notion  of  what  individual*  facts  the  external  world  contains, 
but  also  in  determining  our  very  fundamental  notion  itself  of 
what  we  now  mean  by  externality.  This,  I  say,  is  my  present 
thesis.  Let  me  explain  it  a  little  before  I  go  further. 

I,  of  course,  do  not  doubt  that  the  infant,  in  the  early  stages 
of  its  life,  before  its  social  consciousness  is  developed,  and 
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while  its  perceptive  consciousness  is  slowly  clearing,  gets  a 
notion  of  something  that  has  many  important  elements  in 
common  with  what  you  and  I  now  call  our  external  world. 
Further,  I  do  not  doubt  that  a  beast  of  prey,  which  is  com- 
paratively unsocial,  and  which  is  still  highly  intelligent,  not 
only  responds,  as  we  see  it  doing,  to  our  physical  world,  but 
also,  in  some  fashion,  is  conscious  of  the  response  as  involving 
many  elements  of  what  you  and  I  call  the  reality  of  the  outer 
world.  But  now  what  I  affirm  is,  that  the  idea  of  a  real 
external  world,  such  as  the  infant  has  in  the  first  three  or  four 
months  of  life,  or  such  as  the  extremely  unsocial  beast  of  prey 
may  keep  for  a  life-time,  must  not  in  the  least  be  confounded 
with  the  idea  that  you  and  I,  ever  since  we  learned  to  converse 
freely  with  our  fellows,  have  possessed  of  the  meaning  of 
externality.  The  infantile  idea  of  externality,  the  unsocial 
animal's  consciousness  of  something  existent  beyond  him,  must 
at  best  be  related  to  our  present  notion  of  externality  as  instru- 
mental music  is  related  to  articulate  speech, — e.g.,  as  the  bird- 
songs  of  the  Waldweben  in  Wagner's  "  Siegfried  "  are  related 
to  the  articulate  warnings  that  the  hero  later  overhears  when 
he  has  tasted  the  dragon's  heart  and  has  come  to  comprehend 
the  tongues  of  the  birds.  We  often  say  that  instrumental 
music  is  full  of  meaning;  but  still,  as  Lotze  observes,  Die 
Musik  ist  kein  Denken.  Well,  just  so,  the  infant  playing  with 
its  fists  in  the  field  of  vision,  or  making  its  first  efforts  at 
grasping,  is  indeed  meaning  to  deal  with  what  we  call  the 
external  world.  But  it  has  as  yet  no  such  thought  of  exter- 
nality as  we  have,  and  it  can  have  no  such  thought ;  for  our 
notion  of  externality  involves  one  great  element  which  cannot 
be  present  to  the  consciousness  of  the  infant  until  the  gradually 
evolving  social  consciousness  has  reached  a  decidedly  advanced 
stage.  And  this  element  is  the  one  which  is  furnished  to  us 
by  our  ever  present  assurance  that  our  external  world  exists 
for  other  minds  beside  our  own  private  mind,  i.e.,  for  the  minds 
of  our  fellows  with  whom  we  stand  in  social  relations. 
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III. 

Consider  for  awhile,  with  me,  how  much  is,  or  may  come  to 
be,  involved  in  this  thought,  viz.  that  external  facts  are  of  their 
very  essence  facts  which  exist  for  other  conscious  beings  besides 
ourselves.  One  conscious  being  may  have  in  his  mind  any 
content  you  please,  however  fleeting,  incommunicable,  ineffable, 
or  insane.  But  if  he  is  to  regard  given  facts  which  are  repre- 
sented in  his  own  experience  as  existent  also  for  beings  exter- 
nal to  himself,  his  notion  of  what  his  social  relations  to  these 
beings  are,  will  inevitably  determine  in  some  measure,  and 
perhaps  very  deeply,  the  sorts  of  facts  which  he  can  regard  as 
thus  verifiably  objective  and  common  in  their  character.  For 
the  facts  that  can  be  common  to  the  experience  of  many  beings 
can  only  be  distinguished  from  the  facts  that  are  peculiar  to 
the  inner  life  of  the  isolated  individual,  through  an  application 
of  the  very  important  criterion  expressible  by  saying  that  the 
common,  the  external  facts,  must  be  such  as  are  apt  material 
for  social  communication,  for  description,  for  definite  imitative 
characterization.  For  instance,  to  take  the  case  of  visual  per- 
ception in  space,  if  I  am  to  become  sure  that  I  see  what  you 
see,  there  must  be  some  way  in  which  you  and  I  can  agree  as 
to  the  whereabouts  of  the  object  of  our  common  perception. 
And  this,  the  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  our  social  communica- 
tions regarding  the  objects  of  our  common  sense  perceptions, 
may  itself  be  expressed  as  a  principle  determining  a  priori  the 
nature  of  whatever  experiences  you  and  I  are  to  learn  to  regard 
as  standing  for  external  things. 

Every  external  thing  must  occupy,  at  any  moment,  one 
exactly  definable  portion  of  space  ;  this  is  a  simple  axiom,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  self-evident.  It  is  true  a  priori,  but  it  is 
true  of  external,  not  of  internal  things.  There  is  no  contra- 
diction for  the  inner  life,  in  our  having  an  experience  which 
involves  elements  of  space  perception,  but  which  is  essentially 
vague  and  undetermined  as  to  these,  its  spatial  characters. 
An  internal  bodily  pain  or  pleasure  of  the  massive  type  may  be 
dimly  localized,  so  that  for  consciousness  it  appears  as  having 
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a  certain  element  of  whereness  (so  to  speak)  as  an  essential 
part  of  it.  Yet  to  the  question,  Where,  then,  is  it  ?  one  may 
be  unable  to  give  any  sharp  answer,  which  will  be  able  to  name 
exact  boundaries.  Here  one  deals,  of  course,  with  an  experi- 
ence which  bears,  perhaps,  a  very  loose  relation  to  its  own 
physical  cause.  Recent  discussions  of  space  theories  in  psy- 
chology have  brought  into  prominence  these  primitive  and 
undifferentiated  space  experiences,  very  obvious  in  the  inner 
life,  but  not  at  all  capable  of  being  made  to  answer  the  sharp 
questions  as  to  Where?  and  How  large?  and  Hoiv  bounded?  — 
questions  which  we  ask  with  a  priori  assurance  and  merciless 
rigidity  concerning  whatever  pretends  to  be  an  external  thing 
in  space.  The  bodily  disorder  that  causes  the  vague  pain 
aforesaid,  must,  indeed,  have  a  definite,  if  inaccessible,  spatial 
character.  The  pain  itself  is  spatial,  but  indefinite.  One  can 
perfectly  well  experience,  moreover,  a  blur  in  the  field  of 
vision,  — a  blur  due  to  the  conditions  of  a  nervous  headache,  — 
and  yet  one  may  be  as  slire  that  this  blur  has  for  him  a  size 
and  shape,  as  he  is  wholly  unable,  subjectively,  to  define  just 
what  this  size  and  shape  may  be.  With  the  perimeter  one 
might,  indeed,  discover  the  definite  size  and  shape  of  the 
defect  in  the  objective  field  of  vision.  None  the  less  would 
the  blur  itself,  as  seen,  remain  vague.  But  since  internal 
phenomena  have,  indeed,  their  essence  in  being  perceived,  one 
must  then  say  of  such  experiences  that  really  indefinable 
shapes,  essentially  indefinite  sizes  and  places,  have  nothing 
contradictory  about  them,  so  far  as  our  inner  experience  goes, 
since  we  constantly  experience  just  such  internal  things. 
Why,  then,  do  we  so  rigidly  insist  a  priori  that  what  is  thus  a 
common-place  experience  in  the  inner  world,  does  not  and 
cannot  hold  for  the  outer  world  and  for  the  external  things  ? 
I  answer,  the  principle  of  spatial  definiteness  holds  for  external 
things  only  because  definite  localization  is  a  conditio  sine  qua 
non  of  any  appeal  to  another  to  verify  the  experiences  that  we 
ourselves  have.  But  by  an  external  thing  we  mean  an  object 
of  experience  which  is,  or  may  be,  a  common  object  for  as 
many  observers  as  you  please.  An  object,  however,  can  be 
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known  to  be  common  only  in  so  far  as  our  personal  experiences 
of  this  object  prove,  upon  appeal  to  our  fellows,  to  be  verifia- 
ble in  a  measure  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  our 
socially  critical  self-scrutiny  upon  the  level  that  this  fashion  of 
self-scrutiny  happens  in  any  case  to  have  attained.  Therefore, 
as  only  the  definably  localizable  in  space  can  be  independently 
verified  and  agreed  upon  by  a  number  of  socially  communicat- 
ing beings,  and  as  only  what  all  can  agree  upon  can  stand  the 
social  test  of  externality,  the  principle  that  what  is  for  all 
must,  if  in  space  at  all,  occupy  a  definite  place,  and  have 
definite  size  and  boundaries,  becomes  a  relatively  a  priori 
principle  for  the  things  of  the  verifiable  external  world.  If 
external  things  did  not  conform  to  just  such  principles  we 
should  in  the  end  have  no  sufficient  means  for  distinguishing 
them  from  internal  things. 

This  instance  of  the  way  in  which  our  conception  of  the 
very  nature  of  an  external  thing  is  dependent  for  some  of  its 
essential  features  upon  the  conditions  which  determine  our 
social  consciousness,  is  an  instance  capable  of  much  illustra- 
tion. In  my  Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy,  in  a  chapter 
entitled :  The  World  of  Description  and  the  World  of  Appreci- 
ation, I  have  used  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  this 
topic  the  very  obvious  case  of  our  opinions  as  to  the  physical 
reality  of  a  rainbow.  I  see  a  rainbow,  and  believing,  because 
of  the  analogy  between  this  and  other  seen  objects,  that  I  see 
an  external  thing,  I  point  out  to  you  its  place.  You  look,  and 
apparently  you  verify  my  observation,  for  you  look  in  the  same 
general  direction,  and  observe  something  of  the  same  shape  as 
I  describe.  For  us  both,  at  this  stage  of  experience,  the  rain- 
bow is  a  fully  substantial  physical  object,  because  it  so  far 
stands  the  test  of  social  community.  So  it  was  in  our  child- 
hood. .  So  it  becomes  again  whenever  we  relapse  into  an 
uncritical  fashion  of  thought  and  speech.  The  rainbow  meets 
the  ground  at  such  a  place  ;  it  spans  the  clouds  thus  and  thus. 
Upon  this  we  so  far  seem  to  agree.  But  later,  perhaps,  we 
become  more  critical,  or  else  the  mass  of  water-spray  upon 
which  the  rainbow  appears,  is,  in  some  instances,  very  near  to 
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us,  as  in  the  case  of  rainbows  in  mountain  mists.  And  now 
we  find  that,  as  a  fact,  no  two  of  us  can  ever  see  the  rainbow 
at  precisely  the  same  place,  as  defined  by  reference  to  other 
objects  already  agreed  upon.  When  once  we  have  discovered 
this  fact,  we  come  to  agree  that  a  rainbow  cannot,  as  it  is  seen, 
be  the  real  physical  thing  at  all.  It  must  be  a  show  thing, 
based  upon  physical  realities,  whose  nature  becomes  a  topic  for 
further  investigation.  Here,  you  see,  the  possibility  of  mutual 
verification  of  our  space  —  localizations  —  is  used  in  a  relatively 
a  priori  fashion  to  distinguish  between  the  internal  and  the 
external  facts  of  our  experience.  If  the  visible  rainbow  were 
an  externally  substantial  object,  it  would  have  the  same  verifi- 
able place  for  all  percipients.  As  it  has  not,  it  cannot  be  a 
substantial  outer  thing. 

What  holds  of  spatial  localization,  holds  of  a  number  of  other 
essential  characters  of  the  things  of  the  external  world.  The 
internal  world  is  essentially  a  world  of  experiences  that  may  or 
may  not  be  definite,  but  that  at  least  need  not  be  definable. 
The  outer  world,  in  so  far  as  it  is  verifiably  outer,  is  essentially 
the  world  whose  presence  can  only  be  indicated  to  you  by  your 
definable,  communicable  experiences.  You  may  feel  as  vague, 
as  indescribable,  as  unintelligibly  absurd  things  as  you  will  or 
as  you  do  not  will.  And  yet  these  feelings  may,  in  their 
internal  character,  be  as  irresistibly  real  facts  as,  in  the 
external  world,  granite  mountains  are  real.  For  the  internal  is 
of  course  not  unreal  ;  but  its  reality  differs  from  what  we  name 
outer  reality  in  that  the  internal  is  subject  a  priori  to  no  prin- 
ciple of  definiteness,  but  may  be  either  chaos  or  order  as  you 
find  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  outer  world,  as  such,  is 
essentially  the  determinate  world.  For  unless  you  found  it 
determinate,  you  could  not  communicate  to  your  fellow,  for 
his  verification,  a  definite  account  of  it.  Its  things,  accord- 
ingly, are  conceived  as  having  sharp  outlines,  definable 
characters.  You  have  to  commit  yourself  to  precise  prin- 
ciples whenever  you  speak  of  its  facts.  The  difference 
between  the  inner,  with  the  beautiful  and  indefinable  privacy 
of  many  of  its  experiences,  and  the  outer,  with  the  essential 
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precision  of  its  outlines,  is  well  suggested  by  Browning  when 
he  says  :  — 

"  All  that  I  know  of  a  certain  star 
Is,  it  can  throw,  like  the  angled  spar, 
Now  a  dart  of  red,  now  a  dart  of  blue, 
Till  my  friends  have  said  they  would  fain  see  too, 
My  star  that  dartles  the  red  and  the  blue. 

"  Then  it  stops  like  a  bird,  like  a  flower  hangs  furled  — 
They  must  solace  themselves  with  the  Saturn  above  it. 
What  matter  to  me  if  their  star  is  a  world  ! 
Mine  has  opened  its  soul  to  me,  therefore  I  love  it." 

The  "  Saturn,"  the  star  in  the  external  world,  exists,  you  see, 
for  all  beholders.  It  is  a  world,  with  its  own  definable  charac- 
ters. But  the  star  of  the  inner  world, — that  has  a  right  to 
its  own  incommunicably  mysterious  love-colors  and  sweet 
caprices.  To  what  star  the  poet  thus  allegorically  referred, 
one  easily  guesses.  But  in  any  case  he  spoke  of  a  contrast 
between  some  object  in  the  world  of  outer  or  verifiable  fact, 
and  an  object  as  known  in  and  through  the  world  of  the  heart. 
Both  objects  are  real ;  but  one  has,  as  an  essential  mark  of  its 
externality,  the  note  of  publicity,  the  other  exists  for  one,  and 
is  therefore  free  to  be  capriciously  and  indescribably  lovely. 

IV. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  same  principles  through  another 
familiar  example.  Charles  Renouvier,  in  his  Logic,  makes  a 
good  deal  of  the  "  principle  of  determinateness  "  as  a  principle 
a  priori  for  whatever  in  the  world  is  to  be  accepted  as  independ- 
ently or  externally  real.  Whatever  is,  must  be  determinate ; 
this  is  the  principle  which  Renouvier  employs  in  his  own 
criticism  of  naive  realism.  He  applies  it  later  in  the  definition 
of  his  views  of  the  phenomenal  world.  He  employs  it  as  a 
foundation  for  his  well-known  onslaught  upon  the  existence  of 
really  infinite  magnitudes  and  aggregates.  An  infinite  number 
would  be  an  essentially  indeterminate  number  —  a  number  that 
is  neither  n  nor  n  -f-  /  nor  n  —  /,  nor  n  ±  r,  where  n  and  r  are 
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supposed  to  be  determinate  magnitudes,  however  great.  But 
the  essentially  indeterminate,  reasons  Renouvier,  cannot  be 
real.  The  thought  here  involved  is,  of  course,  as  old  as 
Aristotle's  answer  to  the  Eleatic  paradoxes. 

Now  without  here  criticising  Renouvier's  argument  as  he 
states  it,  let  us  apply  to  the  question  at  issue  our  present  line 
of  considerations.  Can  a  number  that  is  not  determinate,  that 
is  neither  I,  nor  2,  nor  «,  nor  n  ±  ry  nor  any  other  determinate 
number,  be  regarded  as  being  really  embodied  in  the  actual 
world  ?  Can  there  be  in  the  external  world  a  countless  aggre- 
gate ?  Evidently,  in  the  first  place,  even  a  comparatively 
small  finite  number  of  objects  or  events  can  appear  as  sub- 
jectively indeterminate  or  countless,  when  this  number  is 
represented  in  and  by  a  given  conscious  being  who  is  unable 
to  count  it,  or  who  will  not  count  it.  To  perceive  multitudes 
and  aggregates  as  such,  and  yet  to  be  wholly  unaware  of  what 
the  experienced  number  is,  is  very  common.  The  loose  change 
at  the  bottom  of  a  man's  pocket  may  remain  stubbornly  count- 
less for  his  consciousness  so  long  as  he  merely  feels  it  there, 
and  fears  to  count  lest  his  spending  be  checked.  But  now 
objectively,  one  says,  the  number  of  coins  present  must  be 
determinate,  just  n,  neither  more  nor  less.  Subjective  experi- 
ence, as  such,  is  thus  not  subject  to  the  law  of  determinate 
numbers  ;  but  objective  or  external  experience  is  thus  subject. 
Had  we  no  objective  criteria,  the  law  of  determinateness  of 
number  would  never  occur  to  us  as  necessary.  The  jar  pro- 
duced by  a  heavy  sound  can  often  be  felt  by  the  hand  as  a 
subjectively  countless  multitude  of  successive  minor  shocks. 
The  clicking  of  a  ratchet  in  a  toothed  wheel,  the  pickets  of  a 
fence,  seen  in  indirect  vision,  as  you  walk  rapidly  past  them, 
the  phenomena  of  rattling  sounds  and  of  flickering  lights 
generally,  the  crackling  of  an  electric  spark  :  all  these  are  expe- 
riences of  subjectively  countless  or  indeterminate  multitudi- 
nousness.  How  is  it,  then,  that  we  pretend  to  know  a  priori ',  in 
advance  of  special  tests,  that  the  objective  events  which  lie  at 
the  basis  of  our  consciousness  must,  if  real,  be  events  whose 
number  is  in  itself  precisely  determinate  ? 
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I  should  answer  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  principle  of  the 
detejminateness  of  the  externally  real  is  essentially  founded 
upon  the  social  consciousness.  I  experience  through  my  sense 
any  sort  of  flutterings,  or  of  flickerings,  or  of  cracklings,  or  of 
rattlings.  So  far,  the  question  :  Must  numbers  be  determinate  ? 
arises,  if  at  all,  only  to  be  negatived.  In  my  feeling,  there  is 
present  nothing  but  the  sense  of  the  vaguely  countless  multi- 
tude involved  in  each  one  of  these  experiences.  But  I  go 
further.  I  say :  This  experience  of  mine  stood  for  some  fact 
that  other  observers  could  have  verified.  Verified  ?  How  ? 
Nobody  else  can  verify  my  star  if  I  have  only  my  inexpressible 
inner  experience  of  its  loveliness.  Just  so,  nobody  can  verify 
with  any  exactitude  my  number  if  it  is  merely  inexpressibly 
countless.  As  a  fact,  my  fellow,  standing  by  me,  listening  or 
looking  at  this  flickering  or  crackling  thing,  may  say  that  he 
too  experiences  something  countless,  just  as  I  do.  But  alas  ! 
is  his  countless  number  the  same  as  mine  ?  Who  can  tell  ? 
We  cannot  imitate  exactly  the  given  indeterminate  experience, 
and  so  proceed  to  verify  it  together,  unless  we  do  something 
to  render  the  experience  determinate.  Thus  one  gets,  in  a 
relatively  a  priori  fashion,  the  principles :  (i)  that  my  experience, 
as  mine,  may  indeed,  if  left  to  itself,  be  an  experience  of  an 
essentially  indeterminate  number ;  (2)  that  your  experience, 
as  yours,  may  be  equally  an  experience  of  the  countless ;  but 
(3)  that  our  common  experience,  just  in  so  far  as  it  is  ever  to 
become  vcrifiably  common,  must  become  an  experience  of  the 
determinate,  i.e.,  of  the  precisely  imitable  and  communicable 
number.  In  advance  of  further  light,  we  therefore  say  that 
the  really  objective  physical  event  here,  behind  this  flickering 
or  crackling,  must,  as  the  supposed  possible  object  of  a  com- 
mon, of  a  communicable,  of  a  socially  verifiable  experience,  be 
regarded  as  already  in  itself  determinate  in  number,  however 
subjectively  vague  it  now  seems  to  be  to  each  of  us.  Thus  it 
is  the  definition  of  the  physical  world  as  the  world,  of  our 
possible  and  socially  communicable  experiences,  as  distinct 
from  the  world  of  your  or  of  my  possible  private  experiences, 
—  it  is  this  principle  of  the  social  consciousness  as  determining 
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in  advance  the  conditions  under  which  the  verifiably  external 
can  be  known  as  such,  —  it  is  this,  I  say,  which  is  the  basis  of 
Renouvier's  principle  of  determinateness. 

And  now,  what  follows  as  to  the  external  reality  of  infinite 
numerical  aggregates  ?  Even  non-mathematical  readers,  like 
myself,  have  been  struck  of  late  by  the  very  interesting  efforts 
of  men  such  as  Moritz  Cantor  in  Germany,  of  Mr.  Charles 
Peirce  in  this  country,  to  define  infinite  magnitudes  and  aggre- 
gates in  a  fashion  such  as  introduces  a  new  sort  of  determina- 
tion of  their  nature,  a  determination  not  dependent  upon 
counting.  An  infinite  aggregation,  according  to  this  view,  is 
one  that  can  be  demonstrably  coordinated,  element  for  element, 
to  one  of  its  own  parts,  as  a  straight  line  can  be  coordinated, 
by  projection,  point  for  point,  with  a  line  of  any  other  length, 
however  small.  From  this  point  of  view  the  infinite  aggregate 
cannot  be  counted,  but  it  can  be  identified  by  any  observer  of 
its  properties. 

Problems  in  the  modern  Theory  of  Functions  have  led  to 
this  definition,  which,  of  course,  I  have  neither  the  right  nor 
the  time  to  judge  here.  I  may  say  that  the  criterion  of  social 
verifiability,  as  I  have  now  defined  it,  seems  to  me  to  permit  of 
the  acceptance  of  the  objective  existence,  in  our  external 
world,  of  really  countless  magnitudes  and  aggregates,  and  so  of 
infinite  aggregates,  in  case  you  can  so  define  them  that  in 
theory  at  least  they  could  possibly  be  identified  by  any  observer 
you  please,  and  distinguished  from  all  other  objects.  Now 
Cantor's  or  Mr.  Charles  Peirce's  definition  of  the  infinite 
aggregate  enables  you,  in  theory,  not  only  to  identify  a  given 
aggregate  as  conforming  to  this  definition,  but  also  (potentially, 
at  least)  to  distinguish  any  one  infinite  aggregate  from  any 
other,  through  Cantor's  remarkable  symbolic  device  of  the 
uberunendlicJie  Zahlen.  From  this  point  of  view,  counting 
would  not  become  the  only  theoretically  possible  device  for 
describing  aggregates  to  your  neighbor,  for  him  to  verify.  As 
the  countless  aggregate  is  already  a  subjectively  familiar  expe- 
rience, and  as  Cantor's  devices  deal  with  the  general  definition 
and  description,  in  objectively  verifiable  terms,  of  infinite 
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magnitudes,  I  see  no  reason  why  Renouvier's  objection  need 
longer  hold.  The  countless  may  still  be  the  determinate.  As 
such,  it  might  appear  as  the  socially  verifiable,  i.e.,  as  the 
external  fact. 

V. 

We  have  now  considered  the  definite  place  and  dimensions 
and  numbers  of  the  objects  of  the  external  world.  A  similar 
condition  applies  to  the  real  movements  of  these  objects. 
What  appears  more  axiomatic  than  the  statement  that  what- 
ever moves  must  change  its  place  in  some  definite  direction 
and  upon  some  definite  path  ?  Yet,  this  apparent  axiom  actu- 
ally does  not  hold  for  the  world  of  the  inner  life,  if  one  takes 
account  of  all  the  classes  of  sensations  of  movement,  as  these 
occur  in  our  experience.  In  the  inner  world  we  can  find  cases 
where  objects  appear  to  move,  and  yet  do  not  appear  to  move 
in  any  definable  path,  and  even  while  they  thus  appear  to 
move,  do  not  seem  to  change  their  place.  The  after-images 
of  movement  offer  numerous  instances  of  experiences  of  this 
paradoxical  type.  Look  for  a  while  fixedly  at  a  rapidly  moving 
strip  or  band,  drawn  athwart  the  field  of  vision,  and  seen  in 
clear  relief,  or  at  a  revolving  disk,  marked  with  a  broad  spiral 
line.  Then  look  away  at  resting  objects.  You  will  see  an 
after-image  of  the  portion  of  the  field  of  vision  where  the 
objective  movement  was  recently  pictured.  This  after-image 
will  itself  show  a  shadowy  movement  in  a  reverse  direction. 
In  consequence,  portions  of  the  resting  objects  in  the  new 
field  of  vision  will  seem  to  be  in  a  dimly  visible  motion,  recti- 
linear or  circular,  as  the  case  may  be.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
this  subjective  motion,  at  the  very  moment  when  it  is  seen,  is 
also  seen  as  not  altering  or  disturbing  the  structure  of  the 
objective  field  of  vision  or  the  relations  of  its  apparently 
moving  and  resting  parts.  In  the  objective  field  of  vision, 
since  nothing  really  moves,  no  space  relations  of  objects  are 
changing.  But  meanwhile  you  seem  to  see,  despite  this 
changelessness,  a  very  obvious  sort  of  movement  going  on. 
Thus,  in  the  now  altered  field  of  vision,  you  may  see,  for 
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instance,  the  objects  A,  B,  and  C  existing  as  a  matter  of 
physical  fact  on  a  right  line,  and  they  will  then  remain  on  a 
right  line  so  long  as  you  look.  But  if  one  of  these  objects, 
say  B,  falls  on  the  portion  of  the  field  of  vision  where  the 
after-image  of  the  motion  occurs,  you  will  meanwhile  see  B 
moving,  yet  the  right  line  ABC  will  seem  to  be  undistorted 
and  unbroken,  although  A  and  C  seem  to  rest,  and  B  to  move. 
This  paradox,  as  noticed  by  Fleischl  in  a  brief  paper  in  the 
Wiener  Sitztmgsberichte  (Bd.  86,  4.1),  wherein  attention  was 
first  called,  I  believe,  to  just  this  aspect  of  the  after-images  of 
motion,  provoked  from  Fleischl  himself  the  somewhat  ill- 
humored  remark  that  our  sensations  are  so  irrational  as  not  to 
be  subject  to  the  principle  of  contradiction.  But  one  must 
not  be  ill-humored  with  our  sensations.  They  have  their  own 
impredictable  wealth.  Movement  without  change  of  place,  and 
without  distortion  of  perceived  space  relations  to  surrounding 
objects,  is,  as  these  experiments  show,  neither  self-contradictory 
nor  otherwise  impossible  in  the  inner  life.  But  in  the  external 
world  such  movements  appear  to  be  excluded  a  priori.  Why  ? 
Because  a  real  movement,  if  it  is  to  be  definitely  verified  by 
all  observers,  must  first  be  describable  as  an  external  happening 
in  a  definite  and  general  way  before  one  can  undertake  to 
verify  it.  But  one  describes  or  defines  an  external  happening 
in  general  terms  by  mentioning  either  its  conditions  or  its 
results,  both  of  these  being  definable  in  terms  of  space 
relations  amongst  the  things  concerned.  It  is  true  that  the 
experiment  with  these  subjective  after-images  of  motion  can 
indeed  be  described,  can  indeed  be  tried  and  so  verified  by 
many  others ;  but  what  none  of  these  observers  can  define  is 
what  really  seemed  to  them  to  happen  to  and  in  the  seen  outer 
objects  themselves  at  the  moment  when  they  thus  paradoxically 
seemed  at  once  to  move  and  to  rest.  For  these  objects,  e.g.,  B, 
did  not  change  form  or  content  or  place,  in  any  definable  way. 
Hence,  no  observer  can  point  out  to  his  fellow,  in  terms  of 
preceding  or  succeeding  space  relations,  what  change  in  the 
seen  objects  he  refers  to  when  he  says  that  they  seem  to  him 
to  move.  There  remains  the  incommunicable  and  therefore 
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subjective  "  Epptir  si  muove"  of  the  experience  of  the  after- 
images of  motion.  Try  the  experiment  and  see.  Nobody  can 
imitate  the  happening  in  this  case  as  a  happening  to  the  objects 
that  are  seen  thus  to  move  and  to  rest  at  once.  One  can  only 
define  the  experience  by  mentioning  the  paradox.  Could  one 
define  positively  and  in  general  terms  this  sort  of  resting  motion, 
could  one  set  forth  what  appears  to  happen  to  objects  when 
they  thus  restlessly  rest,  one  would  be  dealing  with  a  character 
of  things  that  might  very  well  demand  that  we  should  call  it 
objective,  if  only  the  experience  of  such  a  character  became 
sufficiently  frequent  and  important  in  its  physical  relations. 

Suppose  namely,  that  this  sort  of  movement  without  change 
of  place  occurred  frequently  in  our  experience,  and  appeared  as 
associated,  in  definable  ways,  not  with  certain  of  our  after- 
images, but  with  those  characters  of  given  things  which  we 
had  already  come  to  regard  as  representative  of  external 
realities.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  this  moveless  sort  of 
motion  appeared  at  once  in  any  body  that  we  introduced  into  a 
given  magnetic  field,  and  persisted  or  varied  in  definite  ways 
under  definable  conditions.  Then,  indeed,  we  should  get  a 
definition  of  the  resting  motion  as  an  event  with  definable 
space  and  time  relations  of  the  objects  concerned.  We  should 
at  once  come  to  regard  the  phenomenon  in  question  as  at  least 
relatively  objective.  As  a  fact,  we  do  even  now  regard  this 
phenomenon  of  subjective  motion  as  dependent  upon,  and  in  so 
far  indicative  of,  actual  physical  conditions,  e.g.,  conditions  of 
retinal  or  of  central  nervous  stimulation.  But  why  do  we  do 
this  ?  I  answer,  any  frequently  repeated  verifiable  phenom- 
enon gets  linked  to  the  properties  of  things  in  our  external 
world  precisely  in  so  far  as  you  can  define,  in  general,  i.e.,  in 
communicable  terms,  the  conditions,  spatial  and  temporal, 
under  which  the  phenomenon  in  question  can  be  produced  and 
verified.  These  definable  conditions,  as  it  chances,  relate,  in 
case  of  these  after-images  of  motion,  to  nothing  that  can  be 
described  as  happening  to  the  objects  A,  B,  and  C,  whose 
paradoxical  seeming  behavior  can  only  be  felt,  and  cannot  be 
stated  in  general  terms.  For  they  change  in  this  case  neither 
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place,  nor  shape,  nor  their  mutual  space  relations  as  objects  on 
the  same  right  line,  nor  their  physical  relations  to  any  other 
extra-organic  objects.  Yet  something  seems  to  happen  to 
them.  What  ?  Well,  the  seeming  is  roughly  described  as 
similar  to  what  would  seem  to  happen  to  them  if  B  did  move, 
instead  of  remaining,  as  it  does,  in  the  right  line  ABC.  Be- 
yond this,  however,  since  B  changes  its  space-relations  no  whit, 
nothing  can  be  said  as  to  the  happenings  in  the  objects  them- 
selves. So  far,  then,  there  has  occurred  no  definable  happen- 
ing that  you  can  submit  to  verification,  except  the  phenomenon 
vaguely  definable  as  apparently  similar  in  quality  to  movement. 
So  the  question  still  persists  :  What,  then,  has  happened  in  the 
external  world  ?  We  should  be  wholly  at  a  loss  to  say,  were 
we  not  able  to  define,  just  as  we  have  already  done,  what  has 
happened  to  the  retina  of  the  eye,  viewed  as  a  physical  object. 
This  retina  has  just  before  been  exposed  for  a  time  to  the 
influence  of  a  seen  and  now  objectively  definable,  i.e.,  verifiable, 
real  movement.  It  is  now  turned  upon  actually  resting  objects. 
What  is  now  seen  is,  therefore,  definable  as  an  after-image ;  and 
so  far,  indeed,  one  is  dealing  with  objective  happenings  in  the 
external  world.  The  rest  of  the  experience  is  indeed  subjective, 
and  whoever  is  curious  to  find  what  it  is,  must  try  and  see. 

The  axiom  that  whatever  moves  must  change  its  place, 
refers,  therefore,  only  to  external  physical  movements,  and 
refers  to  them  only  in  so  far  as,  in  order  to  be  recognized  as 
external,  their  characters  must  be  definable  as  happenings  of 
this  or  of  this  type.  Could  anybody  tell  what  happens  when  a 
thing  appears  to  move  and  yet  does  not  change  place,  and  did 
this  described  happening  involve  other  describable  physical 
changes  than  those  of  the  retina  of  the  eye,  then  the  phe- 
nomenon in  question  would  belong  to  physics  instead  of  merely 
to  psychology. 

VI. 

But  it  is  time  to  pass  from  these  illustrations  to  a  more 
general  statement  of  the  meaning  of  our  thesis.  What  I  here 
maintain  involves  at  once  a  psychological  and  a  philosophical 
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hypothesis.  My  psychological  hypothesis  may  still  need  to  be 
stated  at  some  length.  The  philosophical  doctrine  can  here 
only  be  hinted  at.  I  first  maintain,  then,  that,  apart  from  the 
social  consciousness,  we  should  possess  no  such  idea  as  we  now 
possess  of  the  external  physical  world.  More  in  detail,  I  main- 
tain the  following  view  as  to  the  origin  of  our  present  notion 
of  externality :  — 

Apart  from  the  social  consciousness,  if  left  to  my  private 
experience,  I  should  indeed  come  to  know  what  Mill  called  the 
"permanent  possibilities  of  experience."     I  should  expect  them 
to  be  repeated  in  definite  ways  in  response  to  definite  acts  of 
mine.     That  fire  burns,   that  stone  walls  resist,  that  objects 
seen  can  under  certain  circumstances  be  grasped ;  all  this  I 
could  and,  if  sufficiently  intelligent,  should  learn  in  isolation. 
But,  so  I  maintain,  these  "permanent  possibilities  of  experi- 
ence," although  indeed  they  would  be  objects  for  my  intelli- 
gence, although,  were  I  only  supposed  to  be  intelligent  enough, 
they  could  conceivably  become  very  elaborate  and  significant 
objects,  much  as  music  and  decimal  fractions  and  the  moral 
law  are  objects  to  me  now,  even  when  I  think  only  of  their 
inner  significance,  —  still,  as  I  insist,  these  objects  would  lack 
an  important  note  of  my  present  external  world,  since  I  should 
not  conceive  them  as  social  objects,  objects  existent  for  other 
persons  besides  myself.     And  it  is  the  social  consciousness 
that  defines  a  most  important  attribute  of  externality.     None 
of  the  qualities  of  external  things,  upon  which  the  psychologists 
who  consider  the  isolated  consciousness  have  insisted,  neither 
the    persistence,   nor   the    involuntary   intrusiveness,   nor   the 
vividness  of  our  perceptions  of  the  external,  nor  the  feeling  of 
resistance  which  our  muscles  give  us  when  we  touch  objects, 
nor  the  regularities  of  our  experience  of  the  physical  world, 
seem  to  me  characters  sufficient  to  explain  our  present  con- 
sciousness of  external  reality.     Pains  and  passions  are  vivid, 
but  we  all  nevertheless  refer  them  to  the  inner  world.     Grief 
may  be  intrusive,  involuntary  in  its  coming,  vivid,  and  persist- 
ent.    Yet  we  call  it  still  an  internal  fact,  unless,  as  at  a  great 
funeral,  where  many  mourners  weep  together,  the  community 
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of  the  sorrow  makes  it  for  the  time  seem  like  a  vast  physical 
presence.  When  we  try  to  attend  to  a  difficult  internal  task, 
we  meet  feelings  of  resistance  which  are  known  to  be  in  large 
part  muscular  feelings  (derived  from  knit  brow,  clenched  jaws, 
altered  breathing),  but  these  give  us  no  sense  that  the  mental 
object  which  stubbornly  resists  our  effort  to  conquer  it  through 
our  attention,  is  an  external  fact.  The  inner  life  is  moreover 
full  of  permanent  possibilities  of  experience  which  we  still 
regard,  despite  their  regularity  of  recurrence,  as  internal. 
Sleepiness  normally  recurs  as  regularly,  as  vividly,  as  intru- 
sively, as  irresistibly  as  the  darkness  of  night.  We,  however, 
regard  sleepiness  as  an  internal,  the  darkness  as  an  external 
fact,  because  all  normal  observers  can  verify  darkness  together, 
while  as  to  sleepiness  they  do  not  all  agree.  When  one  man 
says  "  It  is  night,"  all  his  fellows  assent.  But  when  one  man 
says  "  I  am  sleepy,"  either  it  may  be  daytime,  or  his  fellows 
may  be  in  full  train  for  a  night  of  watching,  of  toil,  or  of  revel. 
In  the  simpler  days  of  earlier  civilization,  when  sleepiness  was 
nearly  as  common  to  all  normal  observers  as  was  the  darkness 
of  night,  there  was  less  difference  in  seeming  between  the 
objectivity  of  the  two.  In  the  Homeric  poems,  sleep  conquers 
all  men,  and  night  comes  down.  Both  are  nature-powers,  both 
relatively  external  facts.  But,  in  the  Homeric  poems,  indi- 
vidual insomnia  is  not  a  very  common  phenomenon,  although 
Odysseus  can  voluntarily  remain  awake  while  the  drunken 
Cyclops  sleeps.  Yet  still  for  simple  men,  as  for  children,  sleep 
is  a  more  recognizably  common,  and  therefore  a  more  easily 
objectified,  experience  than  for  us,  who  regard  the  time  of 
sleepiness  as  a  relatively  capricious  individual  phenomenon, 
dependent  on  personal  calling,  habit,  whim,  or  state  of 
health. 

Thus,  then,  I  insist,  neither  vividness,  nor  intrusive  resist- 
ance to  our  will,  nor  peculiarly  insistent  relation  to  our 
muscular  experiences,  nor  regular  recurrence,  suffice  to  define 
the  notes  of  externality  as  we  now  are  aware  of  them.  It  is 
social  community  that  is  the  true  differentia  of  our  external 
world. 
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If  I  am  right,  then,  a  child  never  gets  his  belief  in  our 
present  objective  worlc^  until  he  has  first  got  his  social  con- 
sciousness. 

And  herein  it  is  that  I  myself  see  the  vast  psychological  and 
philosophical  importance  of  the  line  of  research  so  splendidly 
entered  upon,  first  by  Tarde  in  France,  later  and  still  more 
promisingly  by  Professor  J.  Mark  Baldwin,  in  the  latter's 
studies  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Imitative  func- 
tions. In  what  little  I  have  yet  here  to  suggest  as  to  the 
psychological  importance  of  imitation  as  a  basis  for  our  devel- 
oped consciousness,  both  of  ourselves,  of  our  rational  powers, 
whereby  we  pretend  to  know  truth,  and  of  our  external  world, 
I  must  confess  my  great  indebtedness  to  the  suggestions  con- 
tained in  what  my  valued  friend  and  colleague,  Professor 
Baldwin,  has  already  published  concerning  the  imitative  func- 
tions—  those  so  familiar  and  yet,  from  the  psychological  side, 
so  sadly  neglected  functions,  neglected  until  Tarde  and  Pro- 
fessor Baldwin  began  these  researches.  I  must  add  my  eager 
and  expectant  interest  in  what  is  so  soon  to  be  published  by 
Professor  Baldwin  still  further  bearing  on  the  topic.  Mean- 
while I,  of  course,  do  not  wish  him  held  for  a  moment 
responsible  for  the  way  in  which  I  now  shall  briefly  express 
my  notion  of  the  influence  of  imitation,  first  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  social  consciousness,  then  upon  the  development 
of  self-conscious  intelligence  in  the  individual,  and  third,  upon 
the  development  of  the  concept  of  the  external  world.  In  part, 
as  I  suspect,  my  views  will  not  altogether  meet  with  Professor 
Baldwin's  approval. 

It  has  been  customary  in  psychology  to  conceive  of  man  as 
first  forming  together  his  notion  of  himself  as  this  person, 
then  of  the  external  world,  and  lastly  of  other  persons  as 
existent  beside  himself.  I  regard  this  whole  view  as  subject  to 
the  most  important  changes,  in  consequence  of  what  we  now 
begin  to  know  of  the  imitative  functions  and  of  their  place  in 
the  growth  of  consciousness. 

Let  me,  then,  next  consider  the  most  familiar  portion  of 
the  traditional  doctrine.  It  has  been,  I  say,  customary  for 
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psychologists  and  philosophers  to  regard  man  as  if,  after  all,  he 
first  developed  as  a  more  or  less  self-conscious  being,  and  then 
secondarily  came  to  regard  others  besides  himself  as  being 
also  self-conscious  persons.  As  a  fact,  however,  while  in  the 
end  the  developed  self-consciousness  and  the  developed  social- 
consciousness,  while  my  mature  ideas  of  myself  and  my  mature 
ideas  of  other  selves  (of  my  fellows  or  my  guides  or  of  my 
enemies),  while  both  of  these  groups  of  ideas,  I  say,  are  in- 
separable constituents  of  rational  life,  so  that  the  Ego  can 
only  be  understood  in  relation  to  other  Egos,  and  the  other 
Egos  can  only  be  known  by  me  in  relation  to  my  idea  of 
myself,  —  it  is  still  true  that,  in  the  order  of  development, 
quoad  nos,  one  of  these  two  classes  of  ideas,  which  are  later  so 
inseparable,  is  always  one  step  in  advance  of  the  other.  And, 
oddly  enough,  everything  in  the  psychology  of  childhood  and 
of  the  natural  man  indicates  that  it  is  not,  as  usually  sup- 
posed, my  idea  of  myself  that  is  in  advance  in  my  own  de- 
velopment, but  my  idea  of  other  selves.  Everything  I  say 
indicates  that  my  idea  of  myself,  as  empirical  Ego,  is  on  the 
whole  a  social  product,  due,  strangely  enough,  to  my  ideas  of 
other  people.  Self-consciousness,  as  Hegel  loved  to  point  out, 
is,  in  fact,  always  a  mutual  affair.  Es  ist  ein  Selbstbewusstsein 
fur  ein  Selbstbewusstsein.  The  idea  '  I '  is  inseparable  from 
the  idea  '  you.'  I  am  I,  on  the  whole,  and  in  every  definite 
aspect  of  my  self-consciousness,  in  so  far  as  I  appeal  to  my 
fellow  to  recognize  me.  For  example :  —  I  believe,  and  in 
believing  conceive  myself  as  demanding  the  approval  of  good 
judges.  I  esteem  myself,  and  in  doing  so  conceive  myself  as 
esteemed  by  others.  But  now  it  is  further  true,  as  Hegel  did 
not  rightly  or  sufficiently  recognize,  that,  in  the  order  of  my 
natural  development,  the  one  member  of  this  inseparable  pair, 
the  'I '  and  the  'you/  the  one  member,  I  say,  that  is  always 
one  step  in  advance  in  the  process  of  consciousness,  is  the 
so-called  second  member,  the  'you.'  The  anthropological 
side  of  the  speculations  of  Fichte  will  never  become  sound, 
from  the  psychological  point  of  view,  until  they  are  some  day 
rewritten  with  '  Das  Du '  instead  of  '  Das  Ich,y  as  the 
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principle  of  developing  human  life.  In  the  absolute  order  of 
nature,  das  Ich  is,  indeed,  in  advance,  since  were  not  man  from 
the  start  implicitly  self-conscious,  he  would  never  become 
explicitly  such.  But  in  the  order  of  the  phenomenology  of 
consciousness,  I  in  general  learn  to  notice  about  myself  that 
which  my  fellows  have  taught  me  to  notice.  I  learn  who  I 
am,  by  first  imitating  what  they  are.  And  so  I  really,  if 
vaguely  and  dimly,  believe  in  my  fellows  before  I  learn 
explicitly  to  believe  in  myself.  In  their  will  is  my  earliest 
peace,  and  in  this  peace  my  own  strength  grows,  until  I  later 
learn  to  strive  myself.  Imitation  is  the  primary,  originality 
the  secondary,  submission  is  the  earlier,  rebellion  the  later, 
authority  is  the  natural,  reflective  independence  the  derived 
element,  in  the  social  and  in  the  cognitive  life  of  man.  If  one 
dared  to  translate  into  falsely  abstract  speech  the  inner  life  of 
the  naifvely  growing  childish  or  savage  self,  one  would  find  it 
reasoning,  not  "  Cogito,  ergo  sum,"  but  rather  something  of  this 
sort :  "  You  are,  you,  my  master,  my  warrior  comrade,  my 
chief,  my  fascinating  fellow,  my  mother,  my  nurse,  my  big 
brother,  —  you  think,  I  can  learn  to  think  after  you,  and  so, 
even  as  you  are,  it  must  be  that  I  am."  This,  I  say,  is  the 
order  of  the  natural  evolution  of  self-consciousness,  roughly 
translated  into  terms  that  are  confessedly  too  abstract,  but  that 
do,  I  believe,  embody  the  spirit  of  the  process.  And  it  is  this 
fact  which,  on  the  whole,  justifies  Wundt's  insistence,  in  his 
Ethik  upon  the  Gesammtwille  as  the  primary  fact  of  the  human 
practical  consciousness, — a  fact  to  which  the  individual  self- 
will  is  secondary.  The  definite  concept  of  the  Ego  has,  in 
each  one  of  us,  a  social  and  imitative  origin. 

The  proof  of  this  proposition  is  of  the  most  manifold  char- 
acter. I  have  no  time  to  dwell  upon  this  empirical  aspect  of 
the  matter  here  at  length.  But  let  me  suggest  a  very  simple 
analytical  proof.  Let  me  ask  you  to  try  the  experiment  of 
seeking  for  a  moment  to  abstract  in  thought  from  all  the 
knowledge  whose  content  you  have  sometime  or  other  accepted, 
and  first  accepted,  from  other  people.  You  will  at  once 
observe  that  all  the  knowledge  embodied  for  you  in  the  words, 
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the  structure,  and  all  the  essential  traditions  of  your  mother- 
tongue,  and  of  every  other  language  that  you  know,  will  at 
once  vanish.  In  other  words,  as  pure  and  naked  private  Ego, 
you  will  be  speechless.  Language,  as  you  first  learned  it,  was 
never  for  your  consciousness,  your  independent  invention. 
Always,  even  where  you  were  actually  original  in  speech,  you 
were  trying,  at  the  outset,  to  speak  as  other  people  spoke. 
Well,  now,  nearly  all  our  thinking,  not  only  about  the  non-Ego, 
but  also  about  the  Ego,  is  notoriously  carried  on  in  language. 
I  believe  that  there  does  unquestionably  exist  a  wordless 
thought,  although  that,  too,  needs,  as  its  support,  imitatively 
acquired  symbolic  acts  of  another  sort  ;  but  wordless  thought 
aside,  nearly  all  of  our  more  abstract  and  mature  thinking  is 
done  in  language.  Well,  if  so,  this,  I  say,  surely  applies  also 
to  our  thoughts  about  ourselves.  Are  these  thoughts  explicit, 
then  they  are  very  largely  embodied  in  language  which  we 
have  learned  from  others,  and  have  first  been  taught  by  others 
to  apply  to  ourselves.  For  example:  —  'I  exist.'  Yes, 
indeed  ;  but  how  came  I  by  this  idea  of  existence  ?  Should  I 
have  this  idea,  as  such,  in  my  consciousness,  if  I  had  not  the 
word,  or  some  equivalent  symbol  ?  And  when  I  first  learned 
the  meaning  of  that  symbol,  I  learned  it  by  trying  to  imitate 
what  I  all  the  while  took  to  be  the  thought  of  another  man. 
Had  I  not  been  imitative,  I  should  never  have  got  the  thought 
from  him.  He  taught  me  to  recognize  what  existence  is. 
Later  I  learned,  and  again,  probably,  through  social  suggestion, 
say  by  reading  Descartes,  to  apply  that  idea  to  myself.  The 
question,  of  course,  is  not  now  of  the  certainty,  but  of  the 
origin  for  me,  of  the  thought  « I  exist.'  I  insist :  this  thought 
I  do,  indeed,  verify  by  my  own  inner  reflection,  but  it  first 
took  its  origin  for  me  in  social  intercourse  with  my  fellows. 
Had  they  never  taught  me  that  I  exist,  I  should  never  have 
come  to  take  note  of  the  now  so  obvious  fact.  Just  so  with 
the  still  more  derived  and  empirical  ideas  that  make  up  my 
idea  of  myself  as  this  particular  person.  '  I  am  a  man  '  - 
yes,  but  what  is  a  man  ?  Have  I  not  learned  what  a  man  is 
by  observing  my  fellows,  and  by  later  accepting  their  tradi- 
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tions  as  to  the  nature,  office,  dignity,  rights,  duties,  capacities, 
place,  and  destiny  of  manhood?  These  traditions  I  may, 
indeed,  learn  to  revise,  but  the  revision  comes  later.  It  has 
its  time,  and  when  that  time  comes  such  revision  may  be  for 
me  of  the  most  absolute  significance.  But  I  am  here  speaking 
still  of  the  origin,  not  of  the  validity,  of  our  self-knowledge. 
And  I  say  again :  Abstract  from  all  the  content  that  directly 
or  indirectly  you  first  learned  from  others,  and  were  thus  first 
taught  to  apply  to  yourself,  and  you  will  abstract  from  all  the 
ideas  concerning  yourself  that  you  can  now  express  in  lan- 
guage, from  all  ideas  of  dignity,  of  worth,  of  truth,  of  duty,  as 
applied  to  your  person,  yes,  from  all  ideas  of  any  explicit  per- 
sonal characteristic  or  possession  of  your  own.  For  all  these 
ideas,  as  definite  conscious  insights,  have  come  to  you  as 
results  of  your  social  intercourse.  Abstract  from  all  these, 
however,  and  there  would  remain,  as  the  core  of  your  idea  of 
yourself,  not  the  Cogito,  ergo  sum,  not  the  proud  sense,  /  am 
free,  not  even  the  empty  identity,  /  am  /,  but  at  most  a 
barren  and  barbarous  longing  for  something  that  you  now 
know  to  be  self-consciousness  ;  but  that,  in  your  isolation,  you 
would  know  only  as  an  idiot  now  knows  it.  So,  then,  my  con- 
scious idea  of  myself  is  derived,  is  secondary,  for  instance,  to 
language,  to  which  all  my  thinking  is  so  deeply  indebted,  and 
is  thus,  oddly  enough,  a  product  of  social  intercourse.  Who  I 
am,  I  have  first  learned  from  others  before  I  can  observe  it  for 
myself. 

We  blind  ourselves  too  often  to  these  considerations  by 
reason  of  a  very  artificial  theory  that  is  customary  in  popular, 
and  often  in  technical  psychologies,  concerning  the  origin  of 
our  belief  in  the  existence  of  our  fellows.  Many  imagine  this 
belief  to  be  due  to  a  process  of  induction  from  a  single  case,  — 
an  induction  whereby  each  man  of  us  first,  as  it  were,  suppos- 
ing himself  to  be  alone  in  a  still  dead  physical  world,  says  to 
himself: —  '  I  exist,  having  this  body  ;  I  exist,  too,  in  a  world  of 
real  physical  things.  Now  in  my  external  world  there  are  bodies 
that  move  very  much  as  mine  does.  Therefore,  they,  —  these 
other  bodies,  —  must  also  be  alive  and  self-conscious  as  I  am.' 
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But  whoever  imagines  this  extremely  artificial  and  fictitious 
mental  process  to  be  the  reasoning  of  an  infant,  has  surely 
failed  to  make  proper  use  of  even  the  most  superficial  observa- 
tion of  the  imitative  function  in  its  early  developments.  The 
infant  usually  begins  explicitly  and  persistently  to  imitate  just 
before  or  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  first  year  of  its  life. 
Long  before  this  time,  however,  it  has  shown  not  only  various 
more  or  less  capricious  and  unconscious  imitations,  but,  as 
every  observant  mother  knows,  an  interest  in  persons  wholly 
different  from  the  interest  that  it  shows  in  other  things.  This 
interest  is  doubtless  in  part  due  to  its  deep  experience  of  the 
importance  of  the  persons  of  its  environment  for  its  welfare. 
They  feed  it,  and  supply  all  its  other  bodily  comforts.  By 
mere  association  it  of  course  thus  learns  to  regard  their  faces 
and  movements  as  peculiarly  noteworthy  objects.  But  that,  in 
addition  to  these  results  of  mere  association,  there  is  a  genu- 
inely instinctive  disposition  in  the  infant,  the  instinctive 
disposition  of  the  being  destined  to  social  life,  —  the  disposi- 
tion to  react  to  persons  as  it  reacts  to  no  other  objects,  — 
this  I  cannot  very  seriously  doubt.  The  child's  interest  in 
expressions  of  face,  its  subtle,  unconscious  responses  to  the 
moods  and  to  the  current  general  nervous  conditions  of  its 
nurse  or  mother,  its  delights,  and  later  its  terrors  in  the  con- 
templation of  strange  persons,  these  things  go  far  beyond  what 
the  mere  association  of  ideas  can  warrant  or  explain.  Instinct 
begins  the  social  life,  —  instinct  that  leads  to  responses  of  the 
keenest  interest  in  persons,  —  in  advance  of  a  time  when  the 
child  can  have  any  clear  idea  either  of  itself  or  of  anybody 
else,  as  a  conscious  self,  or  as  a  person  at  all. 

Then  comes  explicit  imitation, — an  unquestionably  complex 
process,  in  which  several  different  instinctive  factors  are  most 
subtly  interwoven  with  the  effects  of  experience  in  a  way  which 
psychology,  as  I  have  said,  still  but  very  ill  comprehends.  The 
child  is  now  not  only  fascinated  with  the  faces  and  movements 
of  its  elders.  It  tries  to  do  what  these  elders  do.  The  very 
uncertainty  of  its  attempts  shows  how  small  an  idea  it  yet  has 
of  itself  or  of  its  own  powers.  Its  consciousness,  in  this  early 
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stage,  must  be  of  the  vaguest.  But  it  surely  must  feel  some- 
how that  here  are  most  attractive  objects,  whose  doings  incite 
what  we,  the  observers,  call  its  own  activities  in  such  wise  that 
the  incited  activities  are  observed  ere  long,  and  with  great 
delight,  to  agree  with  the  observed  activities  of  the  attractive 
objects  themselves.  But  the  activities  imitated  are  not  only 
interesting  ;  they  are,  in  general,  for  the  beings  who  display 
them  to  the  child,  more  or  less  intelligent  activities.  They  are 
such  activities  as  holding  things  up  to  be  looked  at  or  played 
with,  and  later,  pointing  out  things,  using  tools,  pronouncing 
the  names  of  things,  or  putting  things  together  or  taking  them 
apart  in  ways  such  as  reveal  the  qualities  of  the  things  them- 
selves. As  the  infant  slowly  learns  to  imitate,  he,  therefore, 
also  learns  much  more  than  to  imitate.  The  intelligent 
activities  imitated  become,  in  the  very  act  of  imitating  them, 
more  or  less  intelligible  to  the  child.  Through  his  imitations 
he  gets  ideas  of  things,  —  of  the  nature,  for  instance,  of  his 
playthings,  or  of  the  tools  that  he  tries  to  employ,  —  ideas 
that  alone  he  could  never  have  got.  Now  I  affirm  that  these 
new  ideas  of  things  which  he  gets  as  he  consciously  and  lov- 
ingly imitates, — these  intelligent  and  intelligible  aspects  which 
the  activities  imitated  come  to  possess  for  him,  —  that  all  these, 
I  say,  are  from  the  first  for  the  child  new  ideas  that  he  tends 
to  refer  to  the  perceived  organisms  of  the  people  whom  he 
imitated,  and  little,  or  not  at  all,  to  what  we  call  himself.  For 
these  new  ideas  come  to  him  as  embodying  the  meaning,  the 
intelligible  value,  the  purport  of  the  acts  which  he  is  taught  to 
imitate.  But  these  acts  are  the  acts  of  the  beings  imitated. 
The  new  ideas,  therefore,  tend  from  the  outset  to  be  thought 
of  as  their  ideas.  And  so  the  order  of  the  growth  of  the 
child's  knowledge  that  there  are  minds  here  about  him,  behind 
these  faces,  is  substantially  this :  Here  in  his  world  he  per- 
ceives fascinating  beings.  It  is  not  needful  to  suppose  that 
he  perceives  them  explicitly  as  beings  in  what  we  call  the 
external  world.  The  distinction  between  outer  and  inner  is 
still,  at  best,  only  half  developed  in  his  mind.  But  he  at  least 
perceives  these  things  as  facts  imposed  upon  him  ;  and  he 
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perceives,  too,  that  they  are  fascinating.  These  beings  act, 
and  the  child  at  length  finds  his  own  body  imitating  the  acts  of 
these  beings,  and  takes  delight  in  the  knowledge  of  the  agree- 
ment. But  all  this  is  largely  the  result  of  instinct.  So  far 
there  is  no  clear  thought  either  of  Self  or  of  other  Selves. 
How  could  there  be  ?  The  child  so  far  knows,  not  minds  as 
such,  but  only  what  we  now  call  objects.  Even  these  he 
knows,  not  as  they  are  later  to  be  known,  i.e.,  as  explicitly 
external  objects.  He  perceives  their  interesting  characters 
and  their  behavior.  Amongst  these  interesting  objects  is,  of 
course,  his  own  body,  which  pleases  and  pains  him  so  often. 
And  now,  as  a  fact,  there  are  also  those  fascinating  other 
objects,  whom  we  call  persons.  Well,  the  child's  own  body  is 
perceived  to  imitate  these  fascinating  guides.  The  child  learns 
to  play,  to  show  things,  to  point  at  things,  and  later,  to  speak 
of  things,  and  to  use  things  as  tools,  and  as  he  does  so  (here  is 
the  essential  matter),  the  child  gets  an  endless  flux  of  new  and 
unexpectedly  intelligible  ideas  about  his  world,  —  ideas  that 
are  themselves  the  inseparable  accompaniment  and  meaning 
of  these  very  imitated  activities.  All  these  ideas,  I  say,  the 
child,  by  mere  association  and  'agglutination,'  must  relate 
to  the  perceived  beings,  whose  intelligible  activities  he  has 
been  imitating,  when  he  gets  the  ideas.  This  game  is  papa's 
game.  I  play  it  as  child,  and  so  get  new  ideas  that  I  at  once 
associate  with  my  father's  face,  voice,  and  whole  body.  That 
tool  is  the  gardener's  shears,  and  when  I  get  hold  of  the  shears, 
I  cut,  too,  and  so  learn  that  clipping  with  the  shears  involves 
what  I  now  take  to  be  essentially  the  gardener's  idea.  The 
being  whose  activity,  when  I  learn  to  imitate  it,  embodies  for 
me  such  and  such  ideas,  is  observed  by  me  to  have  these  ideas. 
The  association  is  irresistible.  The  resulting  agglutinative 
combination  is  thoroughly  normal.  Where  else  do  the  new 
ideas  belong  except  to  the  perceived  being  who  obviously 
suggests  them  ?  But  a  person,  for  the  child,  comes  to  mean 
just  such  a  body  of  ideas  associated  with  the  functions  of 
one  particular  perceived  organism.  And  it  is  thus,  I  affirm, 
through  such  imitation,  that  a  child  learns  what  a  person  is. 
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But  thus  it  may  well  come  to  pass  that  the  child  long  knows 
other  persons  far  better  than  he  consciously  recognizes  him- 
self. Yes,  this  is,  in  fact,  inevitable.  A  person,  I  insist,  is  a 
possessor  of  a  body  of  definite  ideas.  And  the  child  being 
almost  wholly  without  definite  initiative  and  steady  independ- 
ent purpose  of  his  own,  and  long  remaining  in  this  state,  gets 
nearly  all  the  activities  which  for  him  can  embody  intelligible 
plans,  by  means  of  imitations.  Left  to  himself,  he  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  chaos,  that  plans,  accomplishes,  and  thinks  nothing  in 
particular.  His  steady  plans  are  all  imitative  plans,  and  he 
delights  in  them  as  such.  Accordingly,  his  self-consciousness 
is,  in  the  main,  a  vicarious  self-hood.  He  conceives  himself  as 
another.  He  thinks  and  speaks  in  the  characters  of  the  beings 
whom  he  most  loves  to  imitate.  For  the  idea  won  in  the 
course  of  an  imitative  act  is,  for  the  conscious  imitator,  an 
idea  that  originally  belongs  to  and  dwells  in  the  interesting 
being  imitated.  The  order  of  the  child's  reasoning  about 
the  minds  of  other  beings  is  thus  the  precise  reverse  of  the 
order  supposed  by  the  artificial  theory  before  mentioned.  The 
father,  the  gardener,  and  later,  the  hero  of  a  fairy  tale,  become 
real  persons  for  the  child,  not  because  they  move  as  the  child 
has  already  observed  himself  to  move,  but  because  the  imitative 
child  finds  himself  disposed  to  act  as  they  act,  and  in  carrying 
out  this  disposition,  wins  intelligible  ideas  which  he  at  once 
refers  to  them,  and  which  he  makes  his  own  only  by  first 
regarding  them  as  originally  another's. 

Hence,  I  repeat,  the  child  may,  and  in  fact  must,  conceive 
far  more  clearly  of  the  reality  of  the  mind  of  even  a  fictitious 
being  in  an  interesting  fairy  tale,  or  in  an  established  game 
that  he  plays,  than  he  does  of  his  own  individual  mind  as 
such.  For  the  latter,  in  so  far  as  it  is  his  own  mind,  is  for  him 
relatively  planless  and  contentless.  Therefore,  nearly  every 
child  in  his  movements  of  cheerful,  intellectual  life,  conceives 
himself  as  almost  any  one,  —  a  coachman,  a  horse,  a  giant,  a 
fairy,  a  king,  a  bird,  —  rather  than  as  what  we  regard  as  his 
literal  self  ;  and  he  knows  himself  chiefly  in  terms  of  such 
imitated  play  personalities.  Even  his  more  prosaic  moments 
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are  still  full  of  an  affected  self -hood,  just  at  the  very  points 
when  he  most  nearly  approaches  self-consciousness.  At  one 
time  he  is  '  mamma's  boy/  and  accordingly  behaves  senti- 
mentally as  such.  Or  again  he  becomes  '  a  big  boy,'  and 
struts  imitatively.  Or  he  wants  pity,  and  then  deliberately 
poses  as  a  '  tired  boy,'  imitates  weakness,  is  artificially  baby- 
ish. When,  however,  he  is  wholly  nai've,  as  when  he  suffers 
or  is  angry,  then  he  simply  drops  all  attempts  at  self-conscious- 
ness, and  is  busy,  not  with  himself  at  all,  but  with  the  nearly 
immediate  experience,  i.e.,  with  his  pain  or  his  passion.  Then, 
to  be  sure,  we  observers  talk  of  the  narrow  selfishness,  —  the 
egoism  of  childhood ;  but  this  egoism  is  now  far  from  implying 
self-consciousness. 

I  have  dwelt  perhaps  too  long  on  the  child's  case.  What  I 
want  is  to  illustrate  the  essentially  vicarious  character  of  the 
primitive  self-consciousness.  Strange  as  the  assertion  seems, 
I  am  convinced  that  each  one  of  us  believed  in  the  existence 
of  other  minds  before  he  became  conscious  of  his  own  mind 
as  such.  And  for  all  our  life  I  hold  this  to  be  true,  namely, 
that  we  do  not  get  at  the  existence  of  the  minds  of  our  fellows 
by  an  induction  from  our  own  individual  case,  nearly  as  much 
as  we  make  use  of  precisely  the  reverse  line  of  reasoning.  I 
do  not  often  say  to  myself  when  thinking  of  my  fellows  : 
'  Yonder  people  behave  as  I  do,  hence  they  must  be  alive  as 
I  am.'  The  normal  social  consciousness  runs  rather  thus: 
'  When  I  imitate  these  people,  when  I  get  under  the  influ- 
ence of  their  suggestions,  listen  receptively  to  their  words, 
follow  their  gestures,  conform  to  their  customs,  accept  their 
authority,  —  well,  then  I  constantly  get  new  ideas,  and  these 
new  ideas  are  as  such  the  revelations  of  yonder  minds.  But 
now,  as  this  result  proves,  I  am  capable  of  getting  these  ideas. 
Hence  I  am  as  much  a  real  person,  as  truly  a  thinker,  as  they 
are.'  In  this  way  it  is  that  I  explicitly  attain  my  self- 
consciousness. 

Our  private  self-consciousness,  as  a  fact,  needs  this  constant 
reassurance  of  its  power  to  share  the  common  intelligence,  in 
order  to  support  its  own  assurance  of  itself.  When  I  utterly 
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fail  for  a  while  to  comprehend  my  fellows,  I  begin  to  wonder 
whether,  after  all,  I  am  not  myself  mad.  Self-confidence  is 
always  a  dependent  affair.  We  can  only  choose  whether  our 
dependence  shall  be  rational  or  capricious.  Self-consciousness 
needs  constantly  renewed  draughts  of  that  water  of  life,  the 
imitated  authority  of  other  minds.  Your  vainest  man  is  the 
one  who,  despite  his  explicit  independence  of  the  opinions  of 
others,  can  least  bear  the  shock  of  criticism  from  his  fellow. 
Your  wisest  man  is  the  one  who  is  most  clearly  aware  of  his 
dependence  upon  his  fellows. 


VII. 

But  to  return  to  the  order  of  development:  The  child 
that  has  begun  to  possess  the  social  consciousness  is  for  the 
first  time  in  the  presence  of  a  supersensual  reality.  He  has 
objects,  vis.,  the  desired  ideas  of  other  people, — objects 
which  he  continually  hopes  to  win,  to  imitate,  and  so  far  as 
may  be,  through  representative  imitation,  to  possess.  Yet 
these  ideas,  these  objects,  are  now  conceived  as  beyond  him, 
and  as  existent  apart  from  him,  so  that  their  esse  and  their 
percipi  have  parted  company,  as  the  esse  and  percipi  of  the 
objects  of  his  world  of  possible  private  experience  never 
would  or  could  have  done.  Now,  however,  comes  the  factor 
that  is  decisive  for  his  conception  of  the  external  world  as 
such.  Here  is  the  place  where  appears  a  process  substantially 
identical  with  what  Avenarius,  in  the  book  called  Der  Mensch- 
liche  Weltbegriffj  calls  the  decidedly  momentous  and  even 
fateful  process  of  "  Introjection ";  only  that  I  myself  read 
this  process  in  an  order  different  from  the  order  in  which 
Avenarius  states  it. 

At  this  point,  namely,  the  child,  imitating  the  unseen 
thoughts  of  his  visible  guide,  finds  himself  and  his  guide  alike 
imitating  and  so  thinking  about  certain  objects  that  seem  to  be 
present  in  the  child's  own  visible  and  tangible  world  of  per- 
manent possibilities  of  sensation  —  viz.,  tools,  playthings, 
animals,  etc.  The  abstract  expression  of  this  still  nai've  experi- 
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ence  would  appear  at  the  assertion :  <  He,  my  guide  or  teacher 
or  comrade,  sees  the  same  object  that  I  see.'  And  so  his 
'  permanent  possibility '  is  regarded  as  numerically  identical 
with  mine.  Doubtless,  for  a  time,  every  child  virtually  thinks 
this  to  be  true.  But  social  communication  involves  sooner  or 
later  differences  of  opinion,  conflict  of  testimony  and  frequent 
evidences  of  a  variety  in  the  experience  of  different  people. 
At  last  it  comes  slowly  to  one's  mind  that  the  experiences  of 
another  consciousness,  external  to  mine,  cannot  themselves  be 
identical  with  the  objects  of  my  experience  as  mine.  The 
individuals  of  the  social  world  come  to  be  sharply  separated. 
And  thus,  too,  not  only  does  my  neighbor's  private  inner 
world  come  to  be  regarded  as  beyond  mine,  but  his  objects 
come  to  be  regarded  as  primarily  and  numerically  not  identical 
with  my  direct  objects.  What  he  sees  is  now  regarded  as  the 
object  for  his  eye,  what  I  see  is  regarded  as  the  object  of  my 
perception.  •  What  I  can  imitate,  when  I  appeal  to  him  as  to 
the  truth  about  my  experience,  is,  then,  directly  speaking,  only 
my  perceived  object,  not  his.  And  he  imitates  his  object, 
which  is  now  regarded  as  primarily  not  mine. 

Thus  it  is  that  our  theory  of  knowledge  begins  to  become 
dualistic,  or,  in  another  terminology,  it  becomes  a  <  representa- 
tive theory  of  knowledge.'  For  how  can  we  still  hold  that  we 
are  imitating  in  common  the  same  truths  ?  Only,  I  answer, 
on  this  level  of  consciousness,  by  forming  an  essentially 
representative  theory  of  knowledge.  We  now  come,  namely, 
to  establish  the  idea  of  a  tertium  quid,  the  external  object  as 
it  is  for  itself.  This  is  now  neither  my  object  as  mine,  i.e.,  as 
directly  present  in  my  experience,  nor  my  fellow's  object  as 
his,  but  our  object,  in  so  far  as  we  both  seek  to  imitate  its 
structure  just  as  we  try  to  imitate  each  other's  thoughts;  but 
external  to  both  of  us,  just  as  we  are  external  to  each  other. 
Our  faith  now  is  that  we  are  able  to  imitate  the  structure  of 
this  external  object.  Our  only  concrete  warrant  for  our  faith 
is  in  any  special  case  the  success  of  our  efforts  to  give 
common  accounts  of  its  appearance  to  each  of  us.  If  the 
object  itself  responded  to  our  efforts  to  imitate  its  structure 
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by  assenting  or  by  declining  to  assent  when  we  imitated  it 
thus  or  thus,  just  as  our  fellows  approve  or  condemn  our  efforts 
to  imitate  them,  then  the  object  would  be  itself  a  comrade. 
We  should  then  regard  it  as  a  live  thing,  a  mind.  As  a  fact, 
however,  physical  objects  remain  unresponsive  silent  partners 
in  this  world  of  an  always  essentially  social  consciousness. 
We  men  together  imitate  them,  but  they  remain  indifferent  to 
our  concern. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  arrive  at  a  dualistic  conception  of  the 
external  world.  The  social  world  consists  of  minds  whose 
thoughts  we  seem  to  share  when,  by  directly  imitative  gestures, 
or  by  the  symbolically  imitative  devices  of  language,  we  give 
and  take  ideas,  and  get  or  give  approval  and  disapproval. 
Thus,  the  social  world  consists  of  beings  at  once  imitable  and 
imitative  or  responsive.  The  external  physical  world  con- 
sists of  supposed  beings  that  are  defined  (i)  as  external  to  us 
precisely  as  we  are  already  known  to  be  external  to  one 
another;  but  (2)  it  consists  of  imitable  beings  that  are  unre- 
sponsive and  that  do  not  imitate.  Hence,  dualism  gets  its 
view  of  external  realities  that  are  not  minds.  These  are  the 
'  things-in-themselves '  of  all  dualistic  theories  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

Of  the  nature  of  these  external  things  we  now  know,  on 
this  level,  only  that  that  alone  is  relatively  verifiable  about 
them  which  is  socially  communicable.  The  knowably  external 
in  the  physical  world  is,  therefore,  essentially  that  which  you 
verify  precisely  as  I  describe  it  and  vice  versa.  Hence,  we 
get,  indeed,  even  while  we  retain  this  dualistic  position,  a 
certain  "  Deduction  of  the  Categories "  which  (within  the 
sphere  of  this  cruder  sort  of  thinking)  may  well  seem  to 
supersede,  or  rather  to  fulfill,  the  Kantian  deduction.  As  a 
fact,  it  is  much  rather  a  mere  restatement  in  rational  fullness 
of  the  true  spirit  of  the  Kantian  deduction,  when  one  seeks  to 
apply  Kant's  thoughts  to  the  world  as  viewed  on  this  level  of 
consciousness.  In  essence  the  Kantian  unity  of  Apperception 
and  the  unity  of  Experience  are  nothing  but  the  constantly 
presupposed  unity  of  our  social  as  distinct  from  private  and 
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inner  consciousness.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Dualism,  the 
object,  as  it  is  in  itself,  is  indeed  unknowable,  for  it — the 
object  in  itself  —  declines  to  tell  us  what  its  inner  life  is.  If 
it  would  speak  for  itself,  we  should  know  something  more  about 
it,  but  it  remains  the  stubbornly  silent  partner.  Hence,  we 
can  only  speak  in  common  about  it.  Where  we  permanently 
agree,  we  suppose  that  we  are  touching  the  reality,  not  as  it  is 
for  you  or  for  me,  but  for  us.  And  it  is  only  as  existent  for 
us,  who  are  by  hypothesis  external  to  one  another,  that  the 
object  shows  any  persuasive  and  verifiable  indication  of  existing 
externally  to  both  and  to  all  of  us.  Thus,  the  'things-in- 
them  selves '  appear  to  us,  on  this  level,  as  unknowable,  but 
the  categories  are  deduced  as  true  for  '  phenomena.' 

But,  once  again,  if  what  is  verifiable  for  us  has  thus  to 
conform  to  what  Kant  called  the  categories  of  our  experience, 
still,  mind  you,  this  conformity  is  to  the  laws  of  our  experience 
as  communicable  and  social,  not  as  private  and  individual. 
And  so  it  is  that  the  principles  of  the  '  determinateness  of  the 
real/  of  the  distinction  of  primary  and  secondary  qualities,  of 
the  permanence  of  substance,  yes,  as  I  hold,  of  Causation,  get 
all  their  phenomenal  and  relatively  a  priori  validity.  The 
principle  of  Causation,  for  instance,  I  hold  to  be  expressive  of 
the  fact  that  only  the  describable  and  conceivably  reproducible 
event  can  be  socially  verified,  and  can  so  be  regarded  as  truly 
external,  while  you  can  regard  an  event  as  describable  and 
reproducible  only  in  case  you  conceive  it  as  in  definite  relations 
to  its  temporally  and  spatially  definable  conditions.  Hence, 
the  reason  for  the  stress  that  I  laid  in  the  opening  portion  of 
this  paper  upon  the  important  consequences  that  follow  from 
saying  that  what  is  verifiably  real  for  us  must  be  represented 
in  my  experience,  not  by  what  I  feel,  but  by  what  I  communi- 
cate to  you  for  your  verification. 

You  are  aware  that  the  world,  as  Dualism  conceives  it,  is 
not  acceptable  to  the  philosophical  Idealist.  You  are  aware 
that  I  myself  am  an  Idealist.  You  will  see,  then,  that  this 
whole  conception  of  the  external  world  as  something  divided 
from  the  verifying  consciousness  must  appear  to  me  an  essen- 
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tially  unstable  conception.  But  the  return  from  Dualism,  the 
overcoming  of  this  division,  belongs  to  philosophy,  and  not  to 
this  paper.  Many  have  observed,  with  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
that  a  representative  theory  of  knowledge  must  be  unsatis- 
factory. Many,  however,  have  supposed,  as  he  did,  and  as,  in 
another  way,  Avenarius  supposes,  that  what  Avenarius  has 
called  "  Die  Ausschaltung  der  Introjektion,"  the  overcoming  of 
dualism,  the  abandonment  of  the  representative  theory  of 
knowledge,  must  involve  a  realistic  representation  of  the  world 
of  human  experience.  I  am  not  of  this  mind.  But  for  the 
present  I  am  content  to  leave  in  your  hands,  not  any  refutation 
of  dualism,  nor  indeed  any  theory  of  knowledge  as  such,  but 
this  general  sketch  of  the  psychological  origin  of  our  concept 
of  the  categories  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  external 
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THE   PROBLEM    OF    HEGEL. 

OVER  thirty  years  ago  Ferrier  spoke  of  Hegel  as  "  impene- 
trable, almost  throughout,  as  a  mountain  of  Adamant." 
To  some  persons  he  seems  to  be  as  "  impenetrable  "  as  ever. 
Quite  recently  we  were  informed  that  he  "  approached  philoso- 
phy as  a  business,"  and  that  "even  his  closest  students  and 
most  ardent  admirers  have  disagreed  widely  as  to  what  he 
really  intended  to  teach."  His  "method,"  however,  the  writer 
proceeds,  "  may  be  thus  summarized :  when  by  its  self -move- 
ment thought  has  determined  itself  as  pure  thought,  it  turns 
to  the  problem  of  evolving  itself  so  as  to  display  its  organic 
constituents.  Thus  it  passes  from  the  sphere  of  pure  logic 
into  that  of  metaphysics,  since  thought  and  being  are  one."  l 
I  do  not  think  that  "his  closest  students  and  most  ardent 
admirers "  would  accept  the  cynical  view,  which  Mr.  Hill 
seems  to  have  borrowed  from  Schopenhauer,  that  Hegel 
"approached  philosophy  as  a  business,"  though  they  would 
certainly  admit  that  he  regarded  the  solution  of  its  problems 
as  possible  only  for  those  who  were  prepared  to  discard  rhetor- 
ical commonplaces,  and  to  give  themselves  up  to  long  and 
strenuous  labor ;  and  I  am  certain  that  none  of  them  would 
accept  as  correct  the  wonderful  sentences  in  which  the  writer 
characterizes  the  method  of  Hegel.  Most  people  are  now 
aware  that  for  Hegel  logic  and  metaphysics  are  identical,  and 
therefore  that  there  is,  in  his  view,  no  "passing"  from  "the 
sphere  of  pure  logic  into  that  of  metaphysics."  I  confess 
that,  until  I  read  these  remarkable  sentences,  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  labors  of  Dr.  Stirling,  Professors  Wallace 
and  Caird,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Harris,  had  made  the  meaning  of 
Hegel  tolerably  plain,  and  that  any  further  general  statement 
would  be  superfluous.  Evidently  I  have  been  too  optimistic, 
and  this  of  itself  may,  perhaps,  justify  a  few  desultory  remarks 

1  D.  J.  Hill:   Genetic  Philosophy,  pp.  18,  19. 
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on  the  aim  and  method  of  that  great  thinker.  I  am  also  glad 
of  the  opportunity  of  drawing  attention  to  Professor  Wallace's 
Prolegomena  and  revised  translation  of  the  first  part  of  Hegel's 
Encyklopadie,  as  well  as  his  just  published  translation  of  the 
third  part,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Philosophy  of  Mind,"  with 
the  very  able  and  suggestive  essays  which  accompany  it. 
Hegel,  indeed,  to  be  understood  fully,  must  be  studied  in  his 
own  words,  and  he  will  not  be  adequately  introduced  to  the 
English  reader  until  the  Wissenschaft  der  Logik  has  been  fully 
translated,  explained  and  illustrated  by  some  one  who  is  willing 
to  perform  a  hard,  and,  in  some  ways,  a  thankless  task ;  but 
after  what  Mr.  Wallace  has  done  so  admirably,  no  writer  can 
have  any  excuse  for  such  a  very  superficial  statement  of  the 
Hegelian  "method"  as  that  which  has  been  quoted.  Even  a 
moderate  acquaintance  with  the  text  of  Hegel  —  and  no  one 
without  such  acquaintance  is  entitled  to  speak  on  the  subject 
at  all  —  would  have  shown  the  critic  that  Hegel  denies  the 
very  existence  of  a  "pure  thought "  which  moves  in  a  vacuum 
and  proceeds  by  the  method  of  mere  analysis.  There  is,  in 
his  view,  no  "passing"  from  "thought"  to  "being,"  for  the 
simple  reason  that  a  "thought  "  which  does  not  think  "being," 
never  existed,  and  never  could  exist.  The  whole  aim  of  his 
Logic  is  to  show  that  thought  is  competent  to  grasp  "being" 
in  its  inmost  nature,  and  that  we  have  only  to  state  explicitly 
what  thought  actually  thinks,  to  be  convinced  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  doubt,  that  we  actually  think  "being"  as  it  is,  not 
any  distorted  appearance  of  it.  No  thinker  has  ever  insisted 
with  the  same  energy  of  conviction  as  Hegel  that  the  world  we 
know  is  the  only  real  world.  This  conviction,  indeed,  is  bound 
up  with  his  whole  conception  of  reality  ;  for  he  believed,  and 
regarded  it  as"  the  special  task  of  philosophy  to  demonstrate, 
that  in  the  world  as  it  actually  is  —  the  world  of  nature,  and 
the  distinctively  -human  world  of  society,  art,  and  religion  — 
reason  is  at  work,  and  hence  that  the  task  of  philosophy  is  to 
show  that  "what  is  real  is  rational."  Hegel,  therefore,  rejects 
as  figments  all  theories  which  assume  a  transcendent  world,  a 
world  which  simply  "is  to  be,"  whether  the  assumption  takes 
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the  form  of  a  "  noumenal  world,"  lying  beyond  the  sphere  of 
knowledge,  or  of  an  "intelligible  world,"  which  indicates  an 
ideal  or  morality  "too  good"  to  be  realized.  The  spiritual 
world,  as  he  is  continually  saying,  is  not  a  world  "beyond" 
the  known,  but  the  actual  world  contemplated  from  the  inside, 
or  as  it  truly  is.  The  philosophy  of  Hegel  is  thus,  in  Carlyle's 
phrase,  a  "natural  supernaturalism." 

The  time  seems  to  me  to  have  come  when  Hegel  may  be 
approached  in  the  true  spirit  of  philosophical  impartiality. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  either  blind  opponents 
or  blind  partisans.  The  conception  of  development  which 
Hegel  himself  was  the  first  to  apply  to  the  history  of  philoso- 
phy demands  a  different  attitude  of  mind.  It  is  not  without  a 
certain  wonder  that  one  finds  in  some  recent  writers  a  claim 
put  forward  in  behalf  of  some  eminent  thinker  of  the  past  to 
be  the  philosopher  par  excellence,  who  has  given  us  the  one 
true  and  final  system.  Mr.  Huxley  long  ago  made  a  strong 
claim  in  behalf  of  Descartes  ;  Spinoza  has  recently  found  in 
Germany  two  enthusiastic  disciples  ;  Leibnitz  has  secured  in 
Dillmann  an  advocate  whose  adoration  is  almost  touching,  and 
'  Back  to  Kant '  was  long  the  watchword.  In  all  this  we  can- 
not but  see  a  very  inadequate  comprehension  of  the  process  of 
development  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  sphere  of  philosophical 
speculation.  We  may  be  perfectly  certain  that  none  of  those 
thinkers  has  given  a  final  solution,  while  yet  each  has  carried 
the  solution  a  step  further.  When,  therefore,  I  venture  to 
advocate  the  claim  of  Hegel  to  a  more  careful  consideration 
than  he  has  in  general  yet  received,  I  do  so  on  the  same 
ground  as  I  should  urge  the  claim  to  sympathetic  treatment 
of  all  the  great  thinkers  of  the  past.  Hegel  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  epitome  of  that  remarkable  period  of  intellectual 
activity  which  burst  upon  the  world  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  and  to  understand  him  is  to  comprehend  one  of  the 
most  important  movements  of  modern  thought.  That  a  period 
of  revolt  from  his  influence  succeeded  a  period  of  enthusiastic 
discipleship  is  not  only  what  we  should  expect,  but  what  the 
progress  of  thought  absolutely  demanded  ;  but,  as  it  seems  to 
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me,  there  are  plain  intimations  that  we  have  now  reached  a 
point  where  a  calm  and  unbiased  study  of  his  work  ought  to  be 
fruitful  in  helping  us  to  solve  the  problems  of  life  for  ourselves. 
We  are  in  a  better  position  to  do  him  justice  than  our  prede- 
cessors. Just  as  we  now  appreciate  the  import  of  Christianity 
in  a  deeper  way  than  those  who  first  came  under  its  influence  ; 
just  as  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Plato  and  Aristotle  are 
now  understood  even  better  than  they  understood  themselves  ; 
so  we  may  hope  that  the  study  of  Hegel  as  one  of  the  last  links 
in  a  long  chain  of  development  may  enable  us  to  comprehend 
and  profit  by  his  teaching  better  than  ever  before.  Hegel 
may  surely  now  be  allowed  to  take  his  place  in  the  philosoph- 
ical Valhalla,  side  by  side  with  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  his 
great  predecessors  of  the  modern  age.  Contact  with  a  mind 
so  wide,  so  subtle  and  so  deep,  a  mind  fired  with  sympathy 
for  all  the  manifestations  of  the  human  spirit,  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  stimulating  and  ennobling.  With  certain  reserva- 
tions, Hegel  is  perhaps  the  thinker  of  modern  times  who  comes 
nearest  to  Plato's  noble  ideal  of  the  philosopher  as  "  the  spec- 
tator of  all  time  and  all  existence."  Even  when  he  partially 
fails  to  penetrate  stubborn  and  unyielding  material,  as  in  his 
Philosophy  of  Nature,  it  is  from  no  want  of  good-will,  but  from 
that  failure  of  energy  which  attaches  to  even  the  strongest ; 
and  if  in  his  Political  Theory  he  partly  exhibits  the  limitations 
of  his  country  and  his  time,  his  general  conception  of  society 
and  the  state  seems  to  me  to  be,  in  its  grand  outlines,  a 
remarkable  synthesis  of  the  just  claims  of  the  individual  and 
the  universal. 

To  regard  Hegel  in  this  way  as  the  mouth-piece  of  the  early 
part  of  our  century,  means,  of  course,  that  philosophy  is  a 
process,  and  is  the  expression,  in  terms  of  pure  reflection,  of 
what  is  expressed  in  other  ways  in  the  less  reflective  regions  of 
art  and  religion.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  say  a  word 
about  the  movement  which,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  preceded 
and  made  possible  the  new  epoch.  The  seventeenth  century, 
as  we  know,  was  a  period  of  genuine  constructive  activity  — 
an  "Age  of  Faith,"  as  Carlyle  would  say.  However  they 
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differ  in  other  respects,  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Leibnitz  are 
entirely  at  one  in  their  faith  in  the  possibility  of  knowledge 
and  of  goodness.  Each  of  them  has  the  large,  free  vision  of 
the  genuinely  speculative  intellect,  which  "sees  life  steadily 
and  sees  it  whole."  In  the  following  century  this  faith  is 
"sicklied  o'er  with  a  pale  cast  of  thought."  Somehow  the 
light  has  faded,  and  men  live  in  the  region  of  the  sober, 
prosaic  intellect,  which  is  determined  to  have  no  illusions,  and 
is  afraid,  above  all  things,  of  Schwdrmerei.  In  Germany  the 
philosophical  mouth-piece  of  this  dry,  unideal  period  is  Wolff. 
The  Medusa-like  power  which  Wolff  exhibits  of  turning  the 
living  ideas  of  Leibnitz  into  stone,  or,  as  Dante  would  say, 
into  enamel,  is  perfectly  marvelous.  Dr.  Reid  had  a  very 
pretty  talent  of  the  same  kind,  but  his  Scotch  shrewdness  and 
common  sense  saved  him  from  the  dull,  dreaming,  interminable 
pedantry  of  his  German  counterpart.  One  is  reminded,  in  read- 
ing Wolff,  of  Dr.  Johnson's  saying:  "Why,  sir,  some  men  are 
dull,  but  Sherry's  dulness  is  beyond  nature."  Yet  Wolff  did 
not  live  in  vain.  Through  all  his  heavy  platitudes  we  can  see 
the  struggle  to  throw  off  the  leaden  weight  of  tradition,  and 
to  sanctify  the  human  relations,  especially  the  relation  of  the 
family.  There  is  in  him  a  spark  of  the  divine  rage  for  Liberty, 
Equality,  and  Fraternity,  which  burst  forth  in  the  half-frenzied 
rhetoric  of  Rousseau,  and  in  Germany  in  the  extravagancies 
of  the  Sturm  and  Drang  period  of  "genius."  The  imme- 
diate influence  of  Wolff,  however,  was  to  reveal  the  emptiness 
of  human  life,  when  thus  stripped  of  its  ideal  elements. 
Leibnitz  imaged  all  things  as  filled  with  a  potent  energy, 
which  witnessed  at  once  of  the  specific  quality  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  ordered  rhythm  and  harmony  of  the  whole  ; 
Wolff's  conception  of  the  monads  is  of  the  dead,  isolated  parts 
of  a  machine.  The  master,  with  the  instinct  of  a  genuinely 
speculative  intellect,  conceived  of  soul  and  body  as  but  lower 
and  higher  forms  of  one  being,  and  found  an  essential  kindred- 
ship  in  all  things,  from  the  mineral  to  the  plant,  the  plant  to 
the  animal,  the  animal  to  man ;  the  disciple  made  soul  and 
body  two  different  things,  "  like  two  pieces  of  wood  tied 
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together  with  a  string  "  (as  Hegel  says  with  less  truth  of  Kant's 
'  schematism '),  while  the  affinity  of  the  various  orders  of  exist- 
ence vanishes  under  the  leaden  spell  of  his  prosaic  intellect. 
For  Leibnitz,  God  was  the  "  Monad  of  Monads,"  the  Unity 
who  reflected  in  himself  all  differences,  and  in  whom  all  finite 
monads  lived  and  moved  and  had  their  being  ;  Wolff,  after  the 
manner  of  his  time,  thought  of  God  simply  as  an  Eire  Supreme, 
pushing  and  pulling  the  dead  machine  of  the  universe,  and 
arranging  things  so  as  to  secure  the  happiness  of  the  respect- 
able burgher.  But  we  must  not  forget  the  work  which  the 
eighteenth  century  —  and  Wolff  as  an  exponent  of  its  point  of 
view — was  instrumental  in  accomplishing.  The  revolt  from 
mediaevalism,  which  was  expressed  in  the  Revival  of  Letters 
and  the  Reformation,  was  not  fully  conscious  of  its  own  mean- 
ing. The  substance  of  the  new  evangel  of  freedom  and  of  the 
Christian  faith  only  obtained  in  them  a  very  confused  and  in- 
adequate expression.  Even  Leibnitz,  with  all  his  speculative 
insight,  had  by  no  means  grasped  his  own  principle  purely :  he 
had  the  "Idea,"  as  Hegel  would  say,  but  he  expressed  it  in 
terms  of  the  divisive  understanding.  It  was,  therefore,  by  a 
sort  of  nemesis  that  his  philosophy  was  for  so  long  known  to 
his  countrymen  in  its  form  rather  than  in  its  spirit.  Nor  was 
Leibnitz  himself  personally  blameless.  The  fragmentary  way 
in  which  he  expressed  himself,  and  that  strong  craving  for 
sympathy  which  caused  him  to  shrink  from  unpopularity,  was 
the  weak  side  of  his  intellectual  comprehensiveness,  a  compre- 
hensiveness which  led  him  to  say  that  most  systems  are  "  right 
in  what  they  affirm  and  wrong  in  what  they  deny."  Especially 
in  his  The'odice'e,  though  he  is  really  suggesting  a  wide  view  of 
the  development  of  the  religious  consciousness,  he  is  ostensibly 
the  champion  of  current  theological  abstractions  Now,  clear- 
ness of  thought,  and  even  of  expression,  is  an  essential  step  in 
the  progress  of  philosophy,  and  hence  the  negative  criticism  of 
Reimarus,  which  was  virtually  a  summary  of  the  whole  Deistic 
movement,  was  a  preparation  for  a  genuinely  historical  view  of 
religion.  The  Wolfenbiittel  fragments  accomplished  in  the 
sphere  of  theology  and  biblical  criticism  what  Wolff  had  done 
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in  the  region  of  abstract  reflection :  they  brought  to  light  the 
contradictions  in  the  current  theological  creed,  with  its  wooden 
conception  of  evil  and  good  as  externally  transferred  without 
the  free  movement  of  the  individual's  own  spirit,  and  revealed 
the  untenability  of  the  mechanical  view  of  divine  inspiration. 
Thus  Reimarus  prepared  the  way  for  that  historical  conception 
of  religion  which  is  now  a  common-place  among  all  thinking  men. 
The  positive  beginnings,  however,  of  the  new  and  wider 
view  of  life,  first  showed  themselves  in  the  realm  of  art.  The 
hard,  prosaic,  unideal  view  began  to  pass  away  when  Winckel- 
mann,  as  the  exponent  of  a  kind  of  second  Renaissance,  opened 
up  to  his  countrymen  a  new  world  in  the  art  and  life  of 
antiquity.  For  Winckelmann  was  led  by  his  wonderful  insight 
into  the  mind  of  Greece  to  apply  the  idea  of  evolution  to  its 
artistic  products.  He  has  still  so  far  an  imperfect  grasp  of  his 
own  principle,  that  he  regards  Greek  art,  and  especially  Greek 
sculpture,  as  the  ultimate  form  of  art  ;  but  the  way  in  which 
he  divides  the  history  of  true  art  into  four  great  periods,  regard- 
ing these  as  the  successive  phases  of  its  development,  and 
seeks  to  connect  them  with  the  general  development  of  Greek 
life,  as  well  as  the  suggestive  parallel  which  he  draws  between 
these  phases  and  the  four  periods  in  the  development  of  the 
art  of  the  Renaissance,  was  a  fruitful  germ,  which  has  not  even 
yet,  perhaps,  exhibited  all  that  is  implicit  in  it.1  The  new 
idea  was  applied  to  literature  and  literary  criticism  by  Lessing, 
with  a  similar  instructive  correctness  and  a  similar  inadequacy. 
The  revolt  from  the  pseudo-classicism  of  modern  painting  and 
sculpture,  of  which  Winckelmann  is  the  exponent,  is  paralleled 
by  Lessing's  revolt  against  the  prosaic  practice  and  theory  of 
Gottsched.  And,  as  Winckelmann  sought  to  lead  the  mind  of 
his  countrymen  back  to  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  sculpture, 
so  Lessing  directed  their  attention  to  the  drama  of  Sophocles 
and  the  "  Poetics  "  of  Aristotle,  while,  at  the  same  time,  under 
the  guise  of  holding  up  to  his  time  the  mirror  of  pure  literature 

1  Ruskin,  for  example,  might  have  been  saved  from  his  irrational  preference  of 
Botticelli  to  Raphael,  had  he  grasped  the  principle  of  development  with  greater 
firmness. 
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and  pure  literary  criticism,  he  is  really  contending  for  a  fresh 
and  spontaneous  literature,  springing  from  the  normal  life,  and 
for  a  literary  criticism  wider  and  deeper  than  the  Aristotelian 
formulae  are  fitted  to  express.  But  this  by  no  means  exhausts 
Lessing's  services  to  his  countrymen.  His  Education  of  the 
Human  Race  is  the  first  free  handling  in  modern  times  of 
biblical  criticism  on  the  historical  method,  and  has  proved  to 
be  the  fruitful  mother  of  a  numerous  progeny.  In  this,  as 
in  all  his  work,  Lessing's  spirit  is  larger  than  his  articulate 
theory:  under  the  guise  of  divine  "accommodation"  to  the 
growing  needs  of  successive  ages,  he  is  virtually  maintaining 
that  the  sacred  scriptures  contain  a  record  of  the  growing 
consciousness  of  the  divine  meaning  of  life. 

When  we  pass  from  Lessing  to  Herder,  we  see  how  the  new 
idea  of  development  is  struggling  to  a  clearer  consciousness  of 
itself.  Under  the  influence  of  Rousseau,  Herder  was  led  to 
see  in  early  mythology,  and  in  the  simple  spontaneous  utter- 
ances of  the  folk-songs,  the  undivided  energy  which  displays 
itself  more  fully  in  the  higher  utterances  of  poetry.  Himself 
a  pupil  of  Kant,  he  has  no  sympathy  for  the  hard,  logical 
distinctions  which  form  the  outer  garb  of  the  Critical  Phi- 
losophy, and,  indeed,  his  speculative  faculty  was  not  strong 
enough  to  pierce  the  somewhat  forbidding  vesture  in  which 
Kant  presented  his  thought  and  to  do  justice  to  the  reconciling 
impulse  which  works  in  him  almost  against  his  will.  Herder 
will  have  no  divisions  of  body  and  soul,  desire  and  reason, 
theoretical  and  practical  intelligence :  man  develops  as  a  whole, 
and  it  is  vain  to  ask  what  belongs  to  his  physical  and  what  to 
his  moral  nature.  Herder  even  admits  a  supernatural  influence, 
working  in  the  background  and  starting  the  movement  of 
humanity,  though  when  he  comes  to  trace  that  movement  itself, 
he  explains  it  as  the  free  development  on  a  natural  basis  of  a 
single  energy.  His  main  significance,  however,  lay  in  his 
suggestion  of  the  solidarity  of  the  race  in  the  whole  of  its 
movement.  That  he  has  now  ceased  to  be  read,  except  for 
historical  purposes,  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  all  he  had  to 
say  was  absorbed  and  remodeled  by  Goethe  and  Hegel. 
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In  Goethe  we  have,  in  the  form  of  intuition,  a  wide  and  clear 
insight  into  the  organic  unity  in  diverse  shapes  of  all  existence. 
He  has  "  swallowed  all  formulas,"  and  comes  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  life  with  the  fresh  energy  of  one  over  whom  tradition 
has  no  influence.  Equally  opposed  to  the  dead  and  lifeless 
orthodoxy  of  the  age  preceding  him  and  to  the  barren  abstrac- 
tions of  Deism,  he  seeks  everywhere  for  traces  of  the  divine, 
not  beyond  the  world,  but  in  it,  —  in  the  formative  processes 
of  plant  and  animal,  and  in  the  intuitions  of  genius,  which  he 
regards  as  a  divine  energy  in  the  form  of  nature.  Like  Herder, 
he  has  a  strong  antipathy  to  all  abstract  oppositions  which 
destroy  the  freedom  and  unity  of  the  whole;  but,  unlike 
Herder,  he  refuses  to  be  satisfied  with  vague  and  hazy  general- 
izations, and  he  is  thus  enabled  to  penetrate,  by  the  force  and 
'energy  of  his  genius,  to  the  unity  underlying  the  multifarious 
phenomena  of  nature  and  of  human  life.  Strong  in  his  con- 
viction of  the  rational  unity  of  all  things,  he  cannot  brook 
anything  that  looks  like  a  dualism  of  matter  and  mind,  body 
and  soul,  the  world  and  God.  Like  Aristotle,  he  will  see  the 
universal  in  the  particular.  Hence  his  coldness  for  the 
Kantian  philosophy,  so  far  as  the  Critiques  of  Pure  and  Prac- 
tical Reason  are  concerned.  It  was  only  when  Kant,  in  the 
Critique  of  Judgment,  seemed  to  countenance  the  organic 
unity  of  nature  and  mind,  feeling  and  reason,  the  world  and 
God,  that  Goethe  was  partially  reconciled  to  them,  and  could 
feel  something  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  less  comprehensive 
Schiller.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  new  movement  that  Les- 
sing,  Herder,  and  Goethe  all  seemed  to  find  in  Spinoza  the 
exponent  of  a  higher  view  of  life  than  in  their  own  philo- 
sophical contemporaries.  It  is  an  entire  mistake  to  suppose 
that  this  meant  a  reversion  to  Spinozism;  such  a  reversion  is 
not  only  contrary  to  fact,  but  it  may  safely  be  pronounced 
impossible:  no  age  ever  returns  to  the  philosophy  of  a  pre- 
ceding age,  though  it  may  find  in  some  thinker  of  the  past  a 
kindred  spirit  who  responds,  or  rather  seems  to  respond,  to  its 
own  needs.  The  Spinoza  of  Lessing,  Herder,  and  Goethe  is 
not  the  historical  Spinoza,  but  a  product  of  their  own  con- 
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sciousness,  as  interpreting  in  a  large  and  liberal  fashion  what 
he  merely  suggested.  What  they  seemed  to  see  in  him  was 
that  grasp  of  the  unity  of  all  existence  after  which  they  were 
striving.  And  no  doubt  Spinoza  makes  the  unity  of  all  things 
the  central  principle  of  his  system,  but  it  is  the  unity  reached 
by  an  effacement  of  difference,  not  the  unity  in  difference 
which  they  read  into  him. 

I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  introduce  this  hurried  and 
imperfect  sketch  of  the  literary  development  of  this  powerful 
epoch,  because  I  wish  to  press  home  the  truth,  that  the  philo- 
sophical movement  from  Kant  to  Hegel,  which  ran  parallel 
with  it,  was  not  an  isolated  phenomenon,  but  its  genuine  coun- 
terpart. The  process  of  thought  from  Kant  to  Hegel 
exhibits  the  same  revolt  from  abstraction  and  the  same  impulse 
after  organic  unity  as  characterized  the  development  from  Les- 
sing  to  Goethe.  The  philosophy  of  Kant  began  in  a  reaction 
from  Wolff,  and,  if  it  retained  to  the  last  the  marks  of  the  pit 
from  which  it  was  digged,  it  yet  was  a  continuous,  though 
partly  ineffectual,  effort  to  transcend  the  oppositions  which 
prevented  it  from  breathing  a  larger  and  more  liberal  air.  For 
Kant,  although  he  ostensibly  confines  knowledge  within  the 
sphere  of  the  phenomenal,  is  all  through  pointing  "as  by  a 
side  gesture,"  to  use  Goethe's  phrase,  and  pointing  ever  more 
emphatically,  to  a  unity  which  is  to  reconcile  all  differences; 
and  in  the  Critique  of  Judgment,  the  veil  drawn  between  the 
phenomenal  and  noumenal  has  grown  so  thin  that  at  a  touch  it 
must  drop  away.  When  reason  is  shown  to  be  the  soul  of 
aesthetic  feeling,  when  the  world  is  declared  to  be  conceivable 
by  us  only  as  an  organism,  and  when  it  is  contended  that  from 
the  highest  point  of  view  all  contradictions  must  be  tran- 
scended, the  spirit  of  the  Critical  Philosophy  is  manifestly  too 
potent  and  too  expansive  to  be  much  longer  restricted  to  its 
tabernacle  of  clay.  With  Fichte  the  work  of  liberation  con- 
sciously begins.  The  contrast  between  the  phenomenal  and 
noumenal,  which  Kant  could  never  quite  transcend,  was  felt 
by  Fichte  to  be  untenable,  and  he  seeks  to  reduce  the  phe- 
nomenal to  the  form  which  the  universal  reason  working  in 
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man  contracts  as  the  means  of  realizing  its  own  self-centered 
life.  The  categories  or  forms  of  thought  are  now  conceived, 
not  as  peculiar  to  man,  but  as  belonging  to  the  very  nature  of 
self-conscious  intelligence.  But,  though  there  is  no  thing-in- 
itself  lying  beyond  the  confines  of  intelligence,  yet  the  object, 
or  non-Ego,  which  the  subject  opposes  to  itself  is  the  necessary 
condition  of  self-consciousness,  and,  with  the  annihilation  of 
the  distinction  of  subject  and  object,  intelligence  itself  would 
be  annihilated.  Hence,  no  extension  of  knowledge  and  no 
advance  in  morality  can  remove  the  limit  which  intelligence 
has  set  up:  it  is  a  distinction  never  to  be  transcended  while 
intelligence  lasts.  It  is  thus  obvious  that,  with  the  strongest 
instinct  for  the  unity  of  subject  and  object,  mind  and  nature, 
Fichte  has  not  laid  the  ghost  of  the  thing-in-itself.  The 
opposition  is  now  transferred  to  the  arena  of  intelligence  itself, 
and  if  it  is  less  hopeless  of  solution,  that  is  because  it  more 
plainly  demands  solution  than  when  Kant  could  seem  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  Reason  by  keeping  it  pure  from  the 
contamination  of  the  phenomenal  world.  What  underlies  the 
philosophy  of  Fichte  is  obviously  the  assumption  that  the 
world  of  nature  is  not  the  product  of  Reason  through  and 
through,  but  contains  an  element  which  is  given  in  an 
"incomprehensible  act."  The  next  attempt  at  solution,  there- 
fore, naturally  took  the  shape  of  an  endeavor  to  show  that 
Nature  exhibits  the  same  essential  features  as  Mind,  and  hence 
that  Nature  and  Mind  must  be  two  aspects  of  the  one  universal 
Reason.  This  was  the  doctrine  advanced  by  Schelling.  But 
the  manner  in  which  Schelling  sought  to  exhibit  the  funda- 
mental identity  of  Mind  and  Nature  was  virtually  to  efface 
their  differences,  and  then  to  affirm  their  identity.  This  "  new 
way,  of  ideas  "  was  but  a  transformed  Spinozism.  If  mind  and 
nature  are  identical  in  the  sense  that  in  the  former  we  can  find 
nothing  that  we  do  not  find  in  the  latter,  from  the  ultimate  or 
philosophical  point  of  view  mind  must  be  stripped  of  its 
differentia  of  self-conscious  activity,  and  once  more  we  are 
back  in  the  troubled  region,  where  the  real  is  not  the  rational 
and  the  rational  is  not  the  real.  It  was  really  a  feeling  of  the 
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inadequacy  of  his  own  solution  which  led  Schelling  to  fall  back 
upon  an  "intellectual  intuition";  for,  in  thus  seeking  to 
borrow  the  method  of  art,  he  virtually  confessed  that  the 
identity  of  mind  and  nature  could  not  be  justified  by  the 
reflective  consciousness,  but  must  simply  be  accepted  in  the 
end  as  a  matter  of  faith.  It  is  thus  obvious  that  the  problem 
still  remained,  to  prove  by  regular  and  graduated  steps  what 
Schelling  had,  after  all,  assumed,  namely,  that  all  the  oppositions 
which  seem  to  make  an  ultimate  synthesis  of  intelligence  and 
nature  impossible,  disappear  when  their  tacit  presuppositions 
are  brought  to  light  by  the  systematic  and  orderly  development 
of  all  the  points  of  view  from  which  existence  may  be  regarded. 
To  this  task  Hegel  set  himself  in  his  Science  of  Logic. 

The  value  of  a  philosophy  relatively  to  other  systems  must 
be  estimated  by  the  clearness  and  completeness  with  which  it 
sees  the  complexity  of  the  problem  to  be  solved,  and  the  suc- 
cess it  is  able  to  achieve  in  the  solution  of  that  problem. 
From  what  has  been  said  it  is  obvious  that  Hegel,  coming  at 
the  close  of  an  epoch  and  responsive  to  all  the  movements  of 
his  time,  had  before  him  a  task  of  tremendous  difficulty.  At 
the  same  time,  the  way  had  been  prepared  for  him  by  the 
labors  of  others.  The  direction  in  which  a  solution  had  to  be 
sought,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  solutions  proposed,  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  seeing.  He  occupies  in  modern  philosophy 
very  much  the  position  of  Aristotle  in  ancient  philosophy  ;  for 
just  as  the  task  of  Aristotle  was  to  carry  out  to  its  results  the 
Idealism  of  Plato,  and  to  transform  it  into  a  clearly-articulated 
system,  so  Hegel's  work  largely  consisted  in  liberating  the 
Critical  Philosophy  from  its  inconsistencies,  and  in  presenting 
as  distinct  spheres  of  philosophy  what  Kant  had  combined  in 
an  indistinct  fullness.  Thus,  what  Kant  calls  Transcendental 
Logic,  including  the  doctrine  of  the  Categories  of  the  Ideas  of 
Reason  and  of  Method,  and  distinguishes  from  Formal  Logic, 
becomes  in  Hegel  the  "  System  of  Logic."  In  other  words, 
Logic  is  now  regarded  as  a  Metaphysic,  a  systematic  exhibition 
of  the  knowable  world,  which  is  the  only  real  world.  It  would 
be  quite  possible,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  the  most  readily 
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intelligible  mode  of  explaining  the  Logic  of  Hegel,  to  show 
how  it  has  issued  from  a  recasting  of  the  Kantian  Transcen- 
dental Logic  in  the  light  of  the  principle  that,  as  there  is  no 
absolute  distinction  between  phenomena  and  noumena,  so  there 
can  be  no  absolute  distinction  between  human  intelligence  and 
a  supposititious  intelligence  which  can  only  be  defined  as  non- 
human  ;  and  therefore  that  there  can  be  no  absolute  opposition 
between  Categories  and  Ideas.  Again,  when  Hegel  rejects 
the  doctrine  of  Kant  that  space  and  time  are  forms  of  human 
perception,  he  at  once  sees  that  they  are  upon  the  same  level 
as  matter,  motion  and  force,  with  which  Kant  deals  in  his 
"  Rudiments  of  Physics,"  and  further,  that  the  phenomena  of 
organic  life,  which  Kant  only  considered  in  the  "  Critique  of 
Judgment"  in  connection  with  the  metaphysical  problem  of 
Teleology,  belong  to  the  same  sphere.  Hence,  Hegel  distin- 
guishes the  "  Philosophy  of  Nature  "  from  Logic,  and  seeks  to 
show  how,  starting  with  Nature  in  its  pure  externality  as  space, 
we  find  that  it  manifests  more  and  more  explicitly  an  internal 
unity,  passing  from  mechanism  to  chemism,  and  from  chemism 
to  organism,  until  it  finally  discloses  itself  in  its  real  nature  in 
mind.  Lastly,  Hegel  combines  in  his  Philosophy  of  Mind  the 
hints  scattered  through  Kant's  three  Critiques,  with  the  sug- 
gestions in  his  "  Anthropology,"  and.  thus  endeavors  to  map 
out  the  whole  sphere  of  mind,  combining  in  one  view  the  prin- 
ciples of  Psychology,  Ethics,  Politics,  Art,  and  Religion. 

In  saying  that  there  is  so  close  a  connection  between  Kant 
and  Hegel,  —  a  connection  which  is  manifest  from  Hegel's 
continual  polemic  against  Kant,  just  as  Aristotle's  dependence 
on  Plato  is  similarity  revealed,  —  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
Hegel  started  from  Kant,  and  by  a  criticism  of  his  doctrine 
evolved  his  own  philosophy.  The  fact,  rather,  is,  that  by  his 
own  independent  development  he  was  prepared  to  detect  at 
once  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  Kant  in  a  way  that  was 
impossible  to  his  immediate  predecessors,  with  their  one-sided 
and  limited  point  of  view.  As  Mr.  Caird  has  shown  in  his 
"  small  but  golden  book,"  1  the  questions  with  which  Hegel 

1  Hegel  in  Blackwood's  "  Philosophical  Classics." 
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was  at  first  occupied  were  not  philosophical  but  historical,  con- 
sisting of  studies  in  Greek  life  and  art,  and  in  the  development 
of  religion.  In  connection  with  the  latter  topic,  we  Can  see 
the  lingering  influences  upon  him  of  the  unsympathetic  attitude 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Thus,  he  seemed  to  find  in  the 
religion  of  Greece  a  higher  form  of  the  religious  consciousness 
than  in  Christianity.  Such  a  view  we  can  explain  only  by 
remembering  that  Christianity  had  not  cast  off  the  mediaeval 
garb  which  it  had  assumed  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  historical 
causes,  and  that,  in  his  youthful  revolt  from  the  "  other  world- 
liness "  of  the  Church,  Hegel  hastily  identified  Christianity 
with  one  of  its  passing  phases.  But  a  mind  so  penetrative  and 
sympathetic  as  his  could  not  long  mistake  the  form  for  the 
substance.  Had  he  done  so,  we  should  have  lost  that  firm 
grasp  of  the  evolution  of  the  religious  consciousness  which  he 
was  afterward  to  give  ;  nay,  we  should  have  lost  that  concep- 
tion of  the  whole  history  of  man  as  the  gradual  development 
of  reason,  and  that  illuminating  conception  of  the  history  of 
philosophy  as  the  evolution  in  time  of  an  evermore  adequate 
idea  of  the  world,  which  he  was  the  first  to  set  forth  with  clear- 
ness and  power.  Those  of  Hegel's  countrymen  who  still  affect 
to  speak  of  him  as,  in  Lessing's  phrase,  "a  dead  dog,"  ought 
to  remember  that  his  spirit  lives  in  every  history  of  philosophy 
which  issues  from  the  press.  No  doubt  much  has  been  done 
since  his  day  to  throw  light  upon  the  doctrines  of  individual 
philosophers  and  their  affiliation  to  one  another,  but,  for  my 
own  part,  I  must  confess  that  a  recent  rereading  of  his  Logic 
has  forcibly  impressed  me  with  the  marvelous  sympathy  which 
enabled  him  to  seize  the  essential  truth  of  all  the  great  thinkers 
of  the  past,  at  a  time  when  they  were  known  only  in  an 
external  and  superficial  fashion.  The  transformation  which 
the  new  evolutional  point  of  view,  as  applied  to  the  history  of 
thought,  had  effected  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  will  be  at 
once  apparent  to  any  one  who  contrasts  the  unsympathetic 
remarks  of  Kant  upon  the  Idealism  of  Plato  with  the  full  and 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  Hegel. 

To  the  careful  political  studies  of  Hegel  I  need  only  refer. 
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The  short  limits  of  an  article  warn  me  that  I  must  hasten  on 
to  the  final  philosophical  form  in  which  Hegel,  armed  with  a 
wide  historical  knowledge,  came  to  the  solution  of  the  problems 
which  Kant  had  raised,  and  which  Fichte  and  Schelling  had 
treated  in  a  suggestive  but  unsatisfactory  way.  Nor  can  I  stay 
to  speak  of  his  PJidnomenologie  des  Geistes,  the  richly  suggest- 
ive work  in  which,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  philoso- 
phy, an  attempt  was  made  to  find  the  operation  of  reason  in  all 
the  phases  of  the  human  spirit,  as  these  reveal  themselves  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  plainly  out  of  the 
question  to  deal  adequately  with  so  comprehensive  a  system  as 
that  of  Hegel  in  a  single  paper,  and  all  that  I  can  hope  to  do 
is  to  remove,  if  I  can,  some  difficulties  and  misconceptions 
which  stand  in  the  way. 

The  first  part  of  the  Hegelian  system,  as  has  already  been 
indicated,  is  the  Logic,  which  consists  of  a  systematic  treat- 
ment of  the  universal  points  of  view  in  which  the  human  mind 
comes  to  a  consciousness  of  the  true  nature  of  existence.  We 
might  express,  in  a  somewhat  external  way,  the  course  of 
thought  which  Hegel  follows  by  saying  that  in  the  first  part  he 
exhibits  the  circle  of  ideas  which  naturally  arise  in  the  attempt 
to  conceive  of  the  world  as  consisting  of  particulars,  unrelated 
either  to  one  another  or  to  the  knowing  subject  ;  that  the 
second  part  sets  forth  the  ideas  by  which  the  world  is  made 
intelligible  to  the  mind  which  has  discovered  that  particulars 
have  no  reality  except  in  their  relation  to  one  another  ;  and 
that  the  third  part  treats  of  the  categories  which  the  mind 
employs  when  it  has  risen  to  the  consciousness  that  the  world 
is  a  rational  system  or  organic  unity,  in  which  every  part  is 
instinct  with  the  life  of  the  whole.  Such  general  statements, 
however,  are  not  of  much  value,  and  I  shall  try  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  method  of  Hegel  in  actual  operation. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  plan  of  Hegel's  Logic,  which  com- 
pels him  to  begin  with  the  most  abstract  or  least  adequate 
determinations  of  reality,  plunges  us  at  once  into  a  region 
which  the  modern  mind  has  largely  outgrown.  The  impor- 
tance of  a  discussion  of  such  a  principle  as  causality  we 
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can  readily  understand,  but  the  bearing  of  abstractions  like 
"being"  and  " nothing"  upon  the  problem  of  existence  is 
not  so  obvious.  And  possibly  Hegel  is  somewhat  too  fond 
of  such  paradoxes  as  that  "pure  being  is  the  same  as  pure 
nothing,"  though  it  is  not  hard  to  show  that  in  this  enigmatic 
statement  a  principle  of  great  significance  lies  concealed.  The 
"  remarks  "  of  Hegel  ought,  however,  to  have  made  his  mean- 
ing tolerably  clear.  "  Parmenides,"  he  says,  "  held  fast  by 
'being/  and,  indeed,  he  did  so  in  the  most  consistent  way, 
maintaining  that  '  nothing  '  is  not,  but  only  <  being  '  is.  Now, 
'being,'  taken  in  this  isolated  way,  has  no  relation  to  any 
other  idea."  For  Hegel,  Parmenides  is  the  first  thinker  who 
escaped  from  the  sensible  world  of  particulars,  and  grasped  the 
idea  that  beyond  all  particulars  there  is  an  absolute  Reality 
which  alone  can  truly  be  said  to  be.  The  ordinary  man  dwells 
habitually  in  the  sphere  of  the  particular,  and  it  is  only  at 
rare  moments  that,  as  by  a  flash  of  insight,  he  comes  to  the 
consciousness  that  there  is  a  reality  which  no  sum  of  particu- 
lars can  express.  This  act  of  abstraction,  indeed,  is  one  that 
is  performed  at  some  moment  by  every  one  who  reflects  at  all. 
Who  has  not  experienced  a  feeling  of  the  unity  of  all  things, 
when,  like  Xenophanes,  he  "looked  up  to  the  expanse  of 
heaven  and  saw  that  all  is  one  ? "  With  most  of  us  this  is  a 
transient  mood :  immediately  the  overpowering  reality  of  the 
particulars  of  sense  submerges  the  consciousness  of  unity,  and 
we  straightway  forget  what  ^had  for  a  moment  gleamed  upon 
us  ;  whereas  Parmenides,  with  the  instinct  of  speculative 
genius,  seizes  what  has  thus  revealed  itself,  dwells  upon  it, 
and  refuses  to  let  it  go.  The  ordinary  mind  passes  from  the 
unity  of  all  things  to  the  multifarious  details  of  the  sensible 
world,  and  contents  itself  with  the  vague  feeling  that  somehow 
these  details  harmonize  with  the  unity  which  is  beyond  them 
all  ;  Parmenides,  on  the  other  hand,  works  out  to  its  conse- 
quences the  idea  of  the  pure  reality  which  is  distinct  from  all 
particulars.  If  the  true  reality  is  infinite  or  beyond  all  par- 
ticulars, the  latter  can  have  no  genuine  reality,  but  must  be 
fitful,  changeable,  and  unreal.  True  being  must  be  unchange- 
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able,  eternal,  motionless :  the  reality  of  the  sensible  must, 
therefore,  be  mere  appearance.  In  thus  working  out  his 
principle  to  its  ultimate  result,  Parmenides  deserves  the  high- 
est commendation.  But  he  did  not  see  that,  in  thus  with- 
drawing reality  from  the  flux  of  the  sensible,  he  had  at  the 
same  time  destroyed  it.  For,  when  the  idea  of  ' being'  is 
separated  from  its  correlative  'nothing,'  it  is  still  'nothing.' 
'Being'  with  no  negation  in  it —  'being'  without  any  principle 
of  life  and  movement  —  is  a  reality  which  is  no  reality.  It 
cannot  be  the  explanation  of  the  particular,  because  it  is  simply 
the  absence  of  all  that  could  possibly  be  the  reality  of  the  par- 
ticular. We  must,  therefore,  conceive  of  reality  as  '  being ' 
with  '  negation '  in  it,  or,  more  simply,  as  a  self -negating  unity. 
This  complex  idea  of  the  unity  of  being  and  nothing  may  be 
best  expressed  by  the  term  '  becoming '  ( Werdeti),  and  hence 
Hegel  maintains  that  the  '  truth  '  of  '  being  '  and  '  nothing '  is 
'becoming.'  Reality,  in  other  words,  is  not  dead,  motionless 
being,  but  being  which  preserves  itself  by  ever  negating  and 
ever  restoring  itself. 

It  may  make  the  meaning  of  Hegel  plainer,  if  we  take  an 
illustration  from  a  modern  thinker.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
gives  us  to  understand  that  the  true  Reality  must  be  beyond 
the  distinction  of  subject  and  object,  and  that  of  it  we  can  only 
affirm  that  it  is,  without  being  able  to  define  in  the  least  what 
it  is.  Now,  Hegel,  in  showing  that  "pure  being  is  pure 
nothing,"  has  refuted  this  doctrine  by  anticipation.  The  "Ab- 
solute" of  Mr.  Spencer  is  simply  the  Hegelian  "being,"  of 
which  we  cannot  even  affirm  that  it  is  without  contradicting 
ourselves.  The  only  Absolute  which  is  thinkable  at  all  is  an 
Absolute  which  is  manifested  in  the  Relative,  and  which, 
therefore,  has  no  reality  apart  from  its  manifestations.  The 
truth  is  that  all  theories  which  affirm  the  "  relativity  of  knowl- 
edge" in  an  absolute  sense  are  open  to  the  Hegelian  criticism 
that  what  is  beyond  knowledge  is  not  'being,'  but  'nothing'; 
in  other  words,  that  we  are  in  all  such  cases  the  victims  of  our 
own  abstraction.  Whether  it  is  affirmed  that  Psychology  has 
to  do  only  with  'subjective  states,'  or  that  Epistemology  deals 
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with  the  knowable  world,  not  with  the  world  in  its  real  nature, 
or  that  the  object  of  Theology  is  a  Being  beyond  the  world,  or 
that  conception  is  merely  a  form  of  our  thought ;  —  in  all  these 
cases  the  criticism  applies  that  we  are  making  blank  '  nothing ' 
the  principle  of  '  being/  Every  real  science  must  deal  with 
reality,  and  there  is  no  reality  which  can  be  shut  up  and 
isolated  without  becoming  mere  nothing  or  illusion. 

The  true  nature  of  things,  then,  as  we  may  safely  conclude, 
is  not  to  be  found  by  conceiving  existence  as  "  dead  processless 
being";  the  Real  must  appear  in  a  determinate  form.  But 
with  a  recognition  of  this  truth  we  fall  into  a  new  difficulty. 
We  have  escaped  from  the  "  being  "  of  Parmenides,  but  we 
seem  to  have  fallen  into  the  "flux"  of  Heraclitus.  For 
determinate  being,  containing  within  itself  the  seed  of  its  own 
destruction,  is  subject  to  extinction  in  the  form  in  which  it 
appears,  and  thus  the  sphere  of  the  determinate  is  at  the  same 
time  the  sphere  of  the  finite.  It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  to 
seek  for  true  reality  in  a  complete  sum  of  particulars.  It  soon 
becomes  apparent,  however,  that  a  complete  sum  of  particulars 
cannot  possibly  be  obtained,  and  thus  once  more  we  seem  to 
be  driven  back  upon  a  reality  beyond  all  particulars.  This  is 
manifestly  the  dialectical  process  which  Kant  has  formulated 
in  his  first  and  second  Antinomies.  Nor  is  there  any  difficulty 
in  finding  it  exemplified  in  more  recent  writers.  Mill,  for 
example,  is  continually  struggling  in  the  grasp  of  this  contra- 
diction. Maintaining  that  knowledge  rests  upon  particulars  of 
sense,  he  is  forced  to  confess  that  no  sum  of  particulars  can 
warrant  a  general  inference,  and  that  ultimately  induction 
rests  upon  what  we  can  only  call  a  "leap  in  the  dark."  If  we 
could  get  all  the  particulars,  induction  would  be  superfluous; 
but,  as  we  cannot  get  them  all,  we  have  to  assume  that  the 
' unknown'  is  the  same  as  the  ' known.'  The  same  difficulty 
presses  upon  him,  and  upon  all  his  followers,  when  the  mind  is 
declared  to  be  a  series  of  feelings;  and  Mill  himself,  at  last, 
candidly  admits  that  it  is  "inexplicable"  how  a  series  of  states 
should  be  aware  of  itself  as  a  series.  The  true  inference  from 
this  contradiction,  surely,  is  that  which  Hegel  draws,  that  a 
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number  of  particulars  which  are  mutually  exclusive  is  a  very 
inadequate  characterization  of  the  real  world.  It  is  overlooked 
that  to  be  mutually  exclusive,  things  must  be  related  to  one 
another.  Thus  what  at  first  seems  to  be  a  merely  qualitative 
distinction,  i.e.,  a  distinction  attaching  to  particulars  in  their 
isolation,  is  in  reality  a  distinction  which  implies  a  relation 
between  particulars.  When  we  see  that  an  isolated  thing  has 
no  qualities,  and  that  the  determinations  of  any  given  thing 
are  continually  changing,  we  begin  to  distinguish  between  the 
essential  and  unessential,  and  to  recognize  the  permanent 
relation  in  the  continuous  process  of  change  to  which  all  finite 
reality  is  subject.  The  categories  by  which  reality  is  then 
characterized  are  set  forth  by  Hegel  in  the  second  part  of  his 
Logic  under  the  title  of  "  Essence  "  ( Wesen). 

To  follow  Hegel  in  this  complex  region  would  be  a  long 
task.  Perhaps  it  may  be  enough  to  say  that  he  here  expands 
the  Kantian  categories  of  Relation  (Substance,  Causality,  and 
Reciprocity)  into  the  whole  system  of  such  categories,  and,  in 
accordance  with  his  dialectical  method,  he  endeavors  to  exhibit 
these  in  the  order  of  their  adequacy  as  characterizations  of  the 
real  world.  Like  Kant,  he  ends  with  Reciprocity,  in  which  the 
mutual  relation  of  substances,  still  conceived  as  in  themselves 
distinct,  is  on  the  point  of  passing  into  the  categories  of  ideal 
unity.  This  brings  us  to  the  third  part  of  the  Logic,  which 
Hegel  calls  the  sphere  of  Conception  (Begriff). 

The  discussion  of  the  categories  of  Relation  has  made  it 
apparent  that  Reality  cannot  be  adequately  conceived,  after  the 
manner  of  Spinoza,  as  a  Substance  which  preserves  itself  by 
simply  persisting  unchanged  in  all  the  changes  of  the  finite; 
nor  is  it  merely  a  name  for  the  orderly  series  of  those  changes 
themselves,  as  Comte,  for  example,  affirms;  nor,  again,  can  it 
be  regarded  as  merely  a  congeries  of  mutually  dependent 
changes  which  leave  Substance  itself  unchanged,  which  is  the 
favorite  idea  of  the  "scientific"  philosophers;  but  Reality 
enters  into  and  constitutes  the  very  life  of  the  changes.  We 
must,  therefore,  conceive  of  the  real  as  a  Unity,  which  actual- 
izes itself  in  a  process  that  manifests  its  true  nature.  True 
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reality  implies  a  self-active  process.  To  this  unity  Hegel 
gives  the  name  "Conception"  (Begriff}.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  by  "  Conception  "  Hegel  does  not  mean  an  abstract 
idea,  obtained  by  the  elimination  of  concrete  differences:  he 
means,  in  fact,  exactly  the  reverse.  We  shall,  perhaps,  best 
understand  him  by  considering  that  the  true  "  conception  "  of  a 
thing  is  its  ideal,  which  is  also  its  real,  nature,  or  the  energy 
by  which  it  preserves  its  self-identity  in  spite  of  all  the  forces 
which  threaten  its  destruction.  Thus,  the  "  conception  "  of  a 
living  being  is  to  be  formed  by  following  the  process  in  which 
it  manifests  its  unity.  Similarly  the  "  conception "  of  the 
thinking  subject  is  discovered  by  tracing  the  actual  process  of 
thought  by  which  it  exhibits  its  unifying  activity  in  judgment 
and  inference.  This  explains  why  Hegel  begins  this  part  of 
his  Logic  by  treating  of  the  process  of  thought  as  exhibited 
by  the  thinking  subject.  In  the  categories  of  Reflection,  the 
subject  penetrates  the  real  world  so  far  as  to  combine  the 
particulars  of  experience  in  the  unity  of  the  system  of  nature. 
But  the  unity  so  obtained  is  that  of  an  aggregate,  and,  like 
every  aggregate,  it  suggests  a  unity  beyond  it.  Thus,  as  Kant 
pointed  out,  the  thinking  subject  comes  to  the  consciousness 
of  itself  in  the  return  from  the  consciousness  of  Nature. 
What  Hegel  seeks  to  show  is,  that  Nature  is  not  the  construc- 
tion of  a  merely  human  or  conditioned  intelligence,  acting 
upon  a  given  material,  but  that  it  presupposes  an  absolute  or 
unconditioned  intelligence,  without  which  it  could  not  be. 
The  thinking  subject,  in  other  words,  is  not  outside  of  the 
realm  of  reality,  but  its  process  of  thinking  must  be  included 
within  the  totality  of  reality.  We  must  not  efface  the  unique 
character  of  thinking  beings,  as  not  only  energies,  but  energies 
which  can  make  themselves  their  own  object.  We  have,  there- 
fore, now  to  consider  the  phases  which  the  thinking  subject 
exhibits  when  it  is  made  a  direct  object  of  consideration. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  thinking  subject  is  contrasted 
with  the  system  of  Nature:  it  has  freed  itself,  in  virtue  of  its 
inherent  energy,  as  a  thinking  being,  from  the  tyranny  of  par- 
ticulars, and  is  able  to  develop  its  own  forms  of  activity. 
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But,  although  the  Logician  can  thus  isolate  the  forms  of 
thought,  these  have  no  value  except  as  they  are  forms  in  which 
the  real  world  becomes  the  possession  of  the  thinking  subject. 
Hence,  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  the  subject  sets  aside  all  precon- 
ceptions and  grasps  reality  as  it  is,  that  its  subjective  activity 
has  an  objective  value.  When  this  is  clearly  perceived,  it  is 
recognized  that  the  end  towards  which  the  thinking  subject  is 
ever  striving  is  the  comprehension  of  the  world  in  its  complete- 
ness. Now,  when  we  ask  what  is  meant  by  the  objective 
world  as  a  whole,  we  discover  that  it  is  a  reality,  which  first 
appears  as  a  mechanical  system,  then  as  a  system  in  which  the 
parts  are  not  merely  connected  with  one  another  but  have  an 
inherent  affinity,  and  finally  as  a  system  in  which  all  the  parts 
are  related  to  one  another  as  means  and  ends.  But  even  this 
last  way  of  viewing  the 'objective  world  is  so  far  inadequate 
that  it  gives  us  only  a  series  of  means  and  ends,  without  reveal- 
ing the  organic  unity  or  immanent  teleology  of  the  whole. 
Thus  we  are  led  to  see  that  the  only  adequate  conception  of 
existence  is  that  of  a  self-determined  organism,  in  which  each 
organ  is  itself  self-determined.  The  various  phases  of  this 
ultimate  view  of  things  are  treated  by  Hegel  under  the  title  of 
the  "  Idea."  The  organic  unity  of  the  world  first  appears  in 
living  beings,  and  then  in  a  higher  form  in  beings  which  real- 
ize themselves  in  knowledge  and  action.  Knowledge  passes 
through  the  phases  of  analysis  and  synthesis  on  its  way  to 
"  truth,"  while  the  process  of  action  consists  in  a  realization  of 
the  "good,"  which  is  the  principle  of  the  whole.  And  when 
we  ask  what  is  the  ultimate  point  of  view  from  which  reality 
must  be  regarded,  we  must  now  answer  that  it  consists  in 
viewing  it  as  the  expression  of  a  self-realizing  intelligence, 
which  reveals  itself  in,  and  to  beings  who  are  themselves  self- 
realizing,  —  a  view  which  is  proved  by  the  exhaustion  of  all 
less  adequate  modes  of  conceiving  it.  This  is  the  final  result 
of  the  process  of  Logic,  and,  if  it  is  correct,  we  may  be  certain 
that  all  the  processes  of  Nature  and  of  Mind  must  be  so  related 
to  one  another  as  to  exhibit  the  gradual  emergence  of  an  ever 
clearer  manifestation  of  the  perfect  rationality  of  the  actual 
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world  in  which  we  are  placed.  Thus,  as  Hegel  believes,  a 
thorough  criticism  of  the  ideas  by  which  the  human  mind 
inevitably  seeks  to  grasp  the  true  nature  of  things,  confirms 
that  implicit  faith  in  the  divine  perfection  of  the  world,  which 
is  the  moving  energy  of  all  science,  all  art,  and  all  religion.  It 
need  hardly  be  added  that  the  process  of  development  exhibited 
in  the  Logic,  is  nothing  but  a  critical  exposition  of  those  ideas. 
It  is  " objective"  in  the  sense  that  it  sets  forth  in  systematic 
order  all  the  categories  by  which  man,  as  a  self-active  intelli- 
gence, is  enabled  to  grasp  the  real  nature  of  things.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  mean  that  the  world  is  nothing  but  a  system 
of  abstract  ideas  ;  it  only  means  that  the  world  in  all  its  multi- 
farious energy,  whether  as  Nature  or  as  Mind,  is  the  expression 
of  a  self-determined  unity.  "All  is  thought,"  in  the  sense 
that  all  is  rational,  not  in  the  sense  that  the  whole  wealth  of 
existence  is  reducible  to  the  conceptions  to  which  existence 
must  conform.  Hence  Hegel  next  considers  the  manifesta- 
tion of  Reason  in  the  concrete  spheres  of  Nature  and  of  Mind. 

JOHN  WATSON. 


EPISTEMOLOGY  AND  ONTOLOGY. 

I  REGRET  that  I  have  been  unable  till  now  to  make  some 
comments  upon  Mr.  Ritchie's  interesting  article  on  "The 
Relation  of  Metaphysics  to  Epistemology,"  in  the  January 
number  of  this  REVIEW.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  write  a 
polemical  '  reply/  for  most  of  the  points  on  which  I  might 
have  touched  have  been  answered  by  anticipation  in  my  article, 
"Hegelianism  and  its  Critics,"  in  the  January  number  of  Mind, 
and  in  the  pages  of  "  Epistemological  Conclusions,"  which 
appeared  along  with  Mr.  Ritchie's  own  article  in  the  January 
number  of  the  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW.  Probably  no  further 
benefit  is  likely  to  be  derived  by  any  one  from  a  continuance  of 
the  controversy  upon  the  present  basis.  There  are  two  points, 
however,  in  regard  to  which  Mr.  Ritchie  appears  to  have 
misconceived  my  position,  and  these  misconceptions  I  should 
like  to  remove  before  passing  to  the  main  subject  of  these 
remarks. 

Mr.  Ritchie  accuses  me  (p.  16)  of  " setting  up  'reals'  in 
ej)istemology  in  order  to  knock  them  down  in  metaphysics  by 
regarding  them  as  'moments  in  the  being  of  an  intelligently 
directed  life.'  "  « Reals  '  (a  phrase  which  I  nowhere  use)  is  evi- 
dently taken  by  Mr.  Ritchie  in  the  metaphysical  or  ontological 
sense  of,  say,  the  Herbartian  philosophy  ;  for,  a  few  lines 
further  down,  he  uses,  as  equivalent  in  meaning,  the  phrase, 
"a  plurality  of  absolutely  existing  reals";  and  twice,  elsewhere 
in  the  course  of  his  article,  he  refers  to  pluralism,  apparently 
implying  that  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  my  philosophical  creed.  I 
thought  I  had  sufficiently  guarded  against  the  faintest  suspi- 
cion of  ontological  pluralism,  by  explaining,  at  the  very  outset, 
in  the  words  Mr.  Ritchie  quotes,  that  the  trans-subjective 
realities  of  epistemology  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
unrelated  reals,  absolutely  independent  monads,  inaccessible 
things-in-themselves,  or  any  such  metaphysically  impossible 
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entities.  The  assertion  of  the  former  realities  has  absolutely 
no  bearing  upon  the  question  of  Pluralism  or  Monism.  Epis- 
temological  realism  is  simply  and  solely  the  denial  of  subjective 
idealism  in  all  its  varieties,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  what 
may  be  called,  in  Professor  Clifford's  phrase,  "ejects";  that  is 
to  say,  realities  which  are  known  in,  or  to,  or  by,  my  conscious- 
ness, but  which  are  extra-conscious,  in  the  sense  that  they 
exist  independently  of  my  knowledge  of  them.  Ejects,  in  short, 
are  more  than  objects;  more,  even,  than  common,  or  'social,' 
objects.  Their  existence  is  not  to  be  identified  with  my 
knowledge  of  them,  or  with  the  ( objective'  knowledge  of  any 
number  of  finite  subjects.1  The  best  example,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  convincing  proof  of  such  ejective  existence,  is 
that  of  one  consciousness  with  reference  to  another.  On  this 
ejectivity  of  one  finite  consciousness  with  reference  to  another, 
I  am  content  to  rest  the  whole  case  for  epistemological  real- 
ism, for  here  it  is  emphatically  the  first  step  that  costs;  and  if 
we  are  frankly  realists  in  regard  to  other  selves,  it  is  matter 
of  indifference  how  far  we  carry  our  ejective  realism  in  the 
interpretation  of  material  nature. 

Mr.  Ritchie  will,  of  course,  repudiate  the  imputation  of 
subjective  idealism.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  he  does  not  fully 
recognize  the  necessity  of  this  epistemological  ejectivity  as 
distinguished  from  mere  objectivity.  "The  real  world  of  the 
plain  man's  belief,"  he  says  (p.  18),  "consists  in  sensations 

1  It  is  useless  to  drag  in  here  the  case  of  divine  knowledge,  because  when  we 
talk  of  creative  knowledge,  perceptive  intelligence,  and  so  forth,  we  are  talking  of 
something  so  different  from  what  we  mean  by  the  term  knowledge,  that  the  main 
stress  is  upon  the  qualifying  adjectives.  Moreover,  even  in  the  case  of  divine 
knowledge,  where  knowledge  and  existence  may  be  supposed  to  cover  one 
another,  the  same  distinction  remains,  though  it  may,  doubtless,  resolve  itself 
then  into  a  distinction  without  a  difference.  Though,  at  the  utmost  verge  of 
speculative  thought,  we  may  say  that  reality  is  ultimately  constituted  by  the 
appearance  of  God  to  himself,  it  is  not  the  percipience  or  cognition,  qua  cogni- 
tion, that  constitutes  the  reality  of  any  object  of  the  divine  thought.  The  object 
is  real,  and  is  recognized  by  God  as  real,  because  he  has  put  his  own  being  into  it; 
because  it  is  part  of  himself.  The  two  sides,  or  moments,  are  here,  of  course, 
only  logically,  not  temporally,  separable.  But  if  the  distinction  can  be  shown  to 
remain  even  here,  it  must  be  of  fundamental  importance  not  to  gloss  it  over  in  a 
discussion  of  human  knowledge. 
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plus  images  and  ideas  suggested  by  them,  and  is  a  real  world 
against  which  idealism  has  nothing  to  say."  Such  a  statement 
is  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  similar  utterances  of  J.  S. 
Mill  and  Professor  Bain,  and  it  corroborates  my  suspicion  that 
a  great  deal  of  neo-Hegelian  idealism  is  in  reality  subtly 
infected  by  that  subjective  idealism  which  it  professes  to  hold 
in  abhorrence.  It  recognizes  only  objects  or  phenomena;  and, 
in  the  crucial  instance  of  the  self,  it  evades  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  ejectivity,  for  which  I  contend,  by  converting  an 
analysis  of  knowledge  into  a  metaphysic  of  existence,  and  so 
identifying  the  reflective  self  of  the  philosopher  with  the  divine 
self-consciousness.  Only  one  Subject  is  thus  introduced;  and 
if  reference  is  occasionally  made  to  finite  'modes,'  or  < repro- 
ductions/ of  this  single  Self,  the  term  'mode,'  or  'reproduction,' 
seems  to  be  taken  as  implying  some  sort  of  fusion,  so  that  the 
finite  selves  are  not  regarded  as  really  ejective  with  reference 
to  one  another.  In  this  way  the  question  is  never  fairly 
approached  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  knower, 
and  the  foundation  of  a  true  epistemology  is  never  laid. 

While,  therefore,  epistemological  realism,  as  I  understand  it, 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  ontological  pluralism,  it  may 
certainly  be  effective  in  the  sequel  as  a  corrective  of  certain 
ontological  theories.  It  can  never  have  anything  to  say 
against  Monism,  as  such,  but  it  may  have  valid  criticisms  to 
make  upon  this  or  the  other  theory  whose  Monism  it  finds  too 
cheap  and  easy. 

The  second  point  to  which  I  should  like  to  refer  is,  to  some 
extent,  connected  with  the  first.  Mr.  Ritchie  wonders  (p.  19) 
how  I  can  "have  come  to  maintain  that  knowledge  is  of  that 
which  is  external  to  consciousness."  This  wonder  is  not 
unnatural,  seeing  that  he  interprets  the  statement  to  mean 
that  "anything  I  know  or  think  of  is  excluded  from  my  con- 
sciousness because  I  know  it  ";  in  which  case,  as  he  concludes, 
"the  sphere  of  my  consciousness  must  be  completely  empty." 
"  If  the  sphere  of  my  consciousness  is  not  -empty,"  he  replies, 
"  I  cannot  see  on  what  principle  anything  that  I  know  is 
excluded  from  it."  And  he  is  driven  to  surmise  that  I  have 
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"  not  really  escaped  from  a  confusion  between  psychology  and 
epistemology."  Similarly,  a  little  further  on,  he  quotes  the 
passage  from  my  second  article :  "  At  no  point  can  the  real 
world,  as  it  were,  force  an  entrance  into  the  closed  sphere  of 
the  ideal;  nor  does  that  sphere  open  at  any  point  to  receive 
into  itself  the  smallest  atom  of  the  real  world  qua  real,  though 
it  has  room  within  itself  ideally  for  the  whole  universe  of  God." 
He  interprets  the  statement  to  mean  that  "  we  never  know  the 
real  world  qua  real"  —an  odd  formula,  as  he  remarks,  for  what 
calls  itself  epistemological  realism  —  and  concludes  once  more 
that  "the  statement  seems  irrelevant  in  epistemology."  These 
quotations  show  that  the  whole  drift  of  my  argument  must 
have  escaped  Mr.  Ritchie.  Beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
everything  that  I  know  is  within  consciousness,  in  an  epistemo- 
logical sense,  and  it  is  certainly  irrelevant,  in  that  sense,  to  talk 
of  anything  as  extra-conscious.  Epistemologically,  if  we  are  to 
use  the  term  so,  my  consciousness  is  co-terminous  with  exist- 
ence, so  far  as  I  know  it.  Do  I  not  say  myself,  in  the  very 
context  quoted,  that  "  it  has  room  within  itself  ideally  for  the 
whole  universe  of  God  "  ?  But,  surely,  the  one  point  which  I 
am  laboring  to  drive  home  all  through  the  article  —  and, 
indeed,  through  the  whole  series  of  articles  —  is,  first,  the 
necessity  of  distinguishing  between  this  epistemological,  or 
ideal  meaning  of  consciousness,  and  the  existential,  ontological, 
or  psychological  meaning.  My  whole  argument  is  directed 
against  subjective  idealism,  whether  of  the  empirical  or  the 
transcendental  order,  and  my  contention  throughout  is  that 
subjective,  or  epistemological  idealism  arises  from  a  confusion 
between  the  epistemological  and  the  psychological,  or  existen- 
tial, point  of  view.  Because  we  know  a  thing,  that  thing  is 
within  consciousness  (epistemologically) ;  hence,  concludes  sub- 
jective idealism,  the  thing  is  simply  our  own  conscious  state 
(that  is,  it  is  within  consciousness,  existentially).  Accordingly, 
a  theory  of  knowledge  which  once  allows  itself  to  be  blinded 
by  this  fallacy,  holds,  practically,  that  to  know  a  thing  it  is 
necessary  actually  to  be  the  thing;  and  it  is,  therefore,  shut  up 
to  one  or  other  of  the  alternatives:  of  subjective  idealism  or 
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agnostic  relativism.  Against  this  fallacy,  I  insist  upon  self- 
transcendence  as  of  the  very  essence  of  knowledge.  We  do 
know  the  world  q^^d  real  (as  Mr.  Ritchie  puts  it) ;  that  is,  the 
world  qud  real  is  ideally  present  to  consciousness  (epistemo- 
logically  within  consciousness,  if  the  phrase  be  preferred). 
But  the  world  qud  real  is  not  sucked  up  bodily,  for  the  time 
being,  into  my  psychological  interior. 

It  is  true,  then,  to  say  that,  epistemologically,  there  is  no 
thing-in-itself,  that  is,  there  is  nothing  essentially  unknowable; 
nothing  condemned  to  remain  forever  « outside  of,'  or  beyond 
consciousness  in  the  epistemological  sense.  Nothing  is  ren- 
dered unknowable  by  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  not  me.  The 
chief  function  of  knowledge  is  to  make  us  acquainted  with  not- 
mes;  and  even  in  self-knowledge,  I,  as  known,  become  to 
myself  temporarily  not-me.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
also  be  an  intelligible  usage  to  say  that  every  eject  which  we 
know  (and,  observe,  we  really  do  know  it  as  it  really  is)  should, 
as  a  reality  independent  of  my  subjective  states,  be  styled  an 
epistemological  thing-in-itself.  The  significance  of  the  adjec- 
tive, in  this  case,  is  to  disclaim  any  kinship  with  the  unrelated 
and  unknowable  thing-in-itself  of  metaphysics,  and  to  indicate 
that  what  is  meant  is  merely  independence  of  my  knowledge— 
distinctness  from  my  subjective  states.  This  usage  occurs 
once,  at  least,  in  my  first  article,  and  is  probably  repeated. 
"All  my  fellow-men,"  I  say  in  one  place,  "are  things-in-them- 
selves  to  me,  in  the  epistemological  sense,  extra-conscious 
realities."  Both  usages  —  both  the  denial  and  the  assertion  of 
an  epistemological  thing-in-itself  —  are  intelligible  in  this  con- 
text, and  might  be  defended;  but  I  hasten  to  add  that  the 
second  usage  is  not  to  be  recommended.  The  term,  thing-in- 
itself,  is  so  inextricably  bound  up  with  its  Kantian  and  agnostic 
associations,  that  it  is  clearly  unadvisable  to  attempt  to  revive 
it  in  any  other  connection.  It  opens  the  way  for  misconcep- 
tion even  when,  as  in  the  context  of  the  passage  quoted,  the 
danger  of  confusion  might  seem  to  be  obviated  by  the  express 
juxtaposition  and  contrast  of  the  two  senses.  And,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  term  was  gradually  dropped  in  the  subsequent 
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articles,  trans-subjective  reality  being  the  expression  most 
commonly  used  to  express  the  epistemological  position. 

Having  rectified  these  misunderstandings,  and,  I  trust,  put 
my  views  in  a  clearer  light,  I  come  now  to  the  main  purpose  of 
these  remarks.  The  demarcation  of  philosophical  disciplines 
is  not  in  itself  a  subject  that  greatly  attracts  me,  except  in  so 
far  as  a  distinction  of  the  questions  in  debate  throws  light 
upon  the  one  ultimate  philosophical  question  of  the  nature  of 
the  universe  and  our  place  in  it.  Distinction  of  questions  does 
throw  light  upon  the  solution  of  that  final  question,  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  certain  current  solutions  are  logically  invalidated 
by  striding  illegitimately,  in  the  course  of  their  relative  argu- 
mentation, from  one  point  of  view  to  another.  But  apart  from 
such  an  interest,  it  seems  to  me  that  discussion  as  to  the 
precise  delimitation  of  the  philosophical  '  sciences '  is  apt  to 
become  wearisome  and  a  mere  question  of  names.  It  is  infi- 
nitely better  to  be  dealing  with  the  problems  themselves  than 
to  spend  our  energies  in  endless  lawsuits  as  to  the  particu- 
lar « science '  under  whose  jurisdiction  they  fall.  Even  the 
'  blessed  word '  Epistemology,  therefore,  has  no  saving  virtue 
in  it  (as  far  as  I  am  concerned)  except  in  the  subsidiary  and 
instrumental  sense  just  explained.  But  as  the  term  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  firmly  established  in  current  usage,  it  is 
plainly  desirable  that  it  should  be  cleared,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
the  associations  of  controversy,  and  that  we  should  aim  at  an 
approximate  agreement  as  to  the  sense  in  which  it  is  to  be 
used.  I  seem  to  find  in  Mr.  Ritchie's  article  a  much  more 
promising  basis  of  agreement  than  I  have  hitherto  noticed  in 
the  writings  of  the  school  to  which  he  belongs,  and  it  is  the 
extent  of  this  agreement  which  I  wish  to  signalize. 

Mr.  Ritchie  prefers  to  include  Epistemology  as  a  branch  of 
Logic  in  a  generalized  sense.  In  principle  there  seems  to  me 
no  objection  to  such  an  arrangement,  and  certainly  the  adjective 
*  logical '  often  comes  naturally  to  one's  lips,  in  place  of  the 
more  cumbrous  '  epistemological,'  to  indicate  the  contrast 
between  the  point  of  view  intended  and  the  psychological  or 
existential  point  of  view.  But  in  practice,  and  as  regards  the 
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substantive  term,  there  seems  no  probability  of  disturbing  the 
long-established  usage  which  identifies  Logic  with  the  '  Logic 
of  consistency'  and  the  doctrine  of  scientific  method.  Besides, 
Mr.  Ritchie's  generalized  sense  of  Logic  would  still  not  be  wide 
enough  to  suit  many  of  his  friends,  who  wish  it  to  do  duty  for 
Metaphysics  as  well.  In  practice,  therefore,  it  seems  best  to 
resign  ourselves  to  the  narrower  use  of  '  Logic '  and  to 
acknowledge  a  certain  separation  between  Logic  and  Episte- 
mology.  As  regards  the  relation,  on  the  other  hand,  between 
Epistemology  and  Metaphysics,  I  believe  that  the  distinction 
intended  would  be  better  conveyed  by  using  the  term  Ontology 
rather  than  Metaphysics,  as  an  antithesis  to  Epistemology.  In 
the  first  of  my  much-criticised  articles,  the  phrases  "meta- 
physics or  ontology"  and  " metaphysical  or  ontological  specu- 
lation "  were  used  in  at  least  two  places,  by  way  of  indicating 
more  precisely  what  was  intended  by  the  contrast  there  insisted 
on  between  the  epistemological  and  the  metaphysical  point  of 
view.  Throughout  the  articles,  however,  the  usual  antithesis 
was  that  of  Epistemology  and  Metaphysics.  But  the  progress 
of  the  discussion  has  convinced  me,  as  I  said  in  reply  to 
Professor  Jones,  that  "  the  traditional  associations  of  the  term 
metaphysics  are  too  comprehensive  to  admit  of  its  being  used 
in  any  more  restricted  sense."  It  is  probably  a  return  to  more 
catholic  usage  to  treat  Epistemology  and  Ontology  as  the  two 
complementary  divisions  of  Metaphysics  or  First  Philosophy. 
The  disadvantage  of  the  term  Ontology  is,  of  course,  that  it 
suggests  obsolete  methods ;  it  smells  of  the  philosophical 
lumber-room.  Above  all,  it  is  supposed  to  imply  a  determina- 
tion to  start  with  *  Being  as  being,'  and  to  construct  a  universe 
of  things-in-themselves  out  of  all  relation  to  intelligence.  But 
such  preconceptions  are  based  upon  a  too  stringent  adherence 
to  etymology,  and  ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  revival 
of  a  useful  term  which  is  otherwise  sufficiently  appropriate. 
Unless  we  employ  Ontology  for  the  purpose,  we  shall  be 
reduced  to  use  Metaphysics  in  a  wider  and  a  narrower  sense, 
indicating  the  second  sense  by  some  qualifying  and  restricting 
adjective,  such  as  (  speculative,'  'systematic,'  'constructive,'  or 
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'  synthetic.'  Mr.  Ritchie  employs  the  first  when  he  says  (p.  28) : 
"  The  results  of  epistemology  only  set  the  problem  for  specu- 
lative metaphysics  in  a  definite  form."  I  have  incidentally  used 
the  second  in  my  reply  to  Professor  Jones.  The  adjective  ' con- 
structive' is  used  by  Mr.  Shadworth  Hodgson.  Mr.  Hodgson 
uses  the  term  Metaphysics  very  nearly  as  equivalent  to  Episte- 
mology or  Theory  of  Knowledge,  and  consequently  finds  it 
necessary  to  supplement  this  investigation  by  what  he  calls 
"the  constructive  branch  of  philosophy"  (cf.  Philosophy  of 
Reflection,  Chap.  XI).  Professor  Laurie,  who  similarly  limits 
the  term  Metaphysic  to  the  analysis  of  the  constitution  of 
reason,  also  indicates  a  distinction  between  this  "analytic,"  or 
metaphysic  considered  as  a  demonstrative  science,  and  what  he 
calls  "speculation,"  or  "a  synthetic  cosmic  construction  on 
the  basis  of  the  preceding  Analytic "  (Metaphysica  Nova  et 
Vetusta,  2d  ed.,  p.  284).  Doubtless  other  authors  and  other 
usages  might  be  cited.  The  disadvantage  of  '  speculative  '  as 
a  qualifying  adjective  is  obviously  the  suggestion  it  conveys, 
that  the  whole  structure  is  in  the  air.  It  may  be  readily 
admitted  that  all  our  metaphysical  theory  is  tentative  and 
hypothetical,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  advanced,  like  any 
scientific  hypothesis,  in  explanation  of  facts  and  on  the  basis 
of  these  facts.  It  seem  a  pity,  therefore,  to  insinuate  in  a 
title  the  baseless  and  arbitrary  character  of  our  construction, 
and,  as  it  were,  to  proclaim  this  in  the  ears  of  a  positivist 
generation.  '  Systematic '  is  too  colorless  an  adjective,  and 
might  possibly  be  objected  to  by  some  as  seeming  to  imply  the 
achievement  of  perfect  insight.  '  Constructive '  is  probably 
least  open  to  misconception,  and  yet  it  probably  conveys  to 
many  the  suggestion  of  making  something  out  of  nothing  —  of 
system-spinning  out  of  one's  own  inner  consciousness.  It  has, 
perhaps^  to  suffer  in  this  respect  (like  '  speculative ')  for  the 
excesses  committed  in  the  name  of  philosophy  by  many  of 
the  post-Kantian  idealists.  None  of  these  phrases,  therefore, 
is  so  unexceptionable  or  can  pretend  to  such  exactitude  as 
to  displace  the  convenient,  albeit  old-fashioned,  term  Ont- 
ology, though  there  need  be  no  scruple  about  using  any  of 
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them    on    occasion    as    generally   descriptive    of    the    subject 
intended.1 

To  pass,  however,  from  the  question  of  names,  the  interest- 
ing feature  of  Mr.  Ritchie's  article  is  his  explicit  recognition  of  a 
distinction  between  Epistemology  and  speculative  Metaphysics 
or  Ontology.  Professor  Jones  had  told  us  that  Hegel  has  "  rid 
modern  philosophy  of  the  sickly  element  of  subjectivity.  He 
has,  therefore,  no  Epistemology,  and  he  needs  none  "  (Mind, 
N.  s.,»II,  306);  and  again,  "Hegelians  not  only  have  no  Episte- 
mology, but  they  deny  that  such  a  science  is  possible  "  (Ibid., 
p.  295).  And  he  proclaimed  the  purpose  of  his  own  recent 
articles  as  being  "  to  cut  the  very  root "  of  Epistemology 
(Ibid.y  p.  459).  Mr.  Ritchie,  on  the  contrary,  begins  by  admit- 
ting that  "if  metaphysics  be  strictly  limited  to  speculative 
metaphysics,  the  attempt  to  frame  an  all-embracing  hypothesis 
about  the  ultimate  nature  of  the  universe  as  a  whole,  we  can 
of  course  distinguish  that  part  of  philosophy  (whether  possible 
or  not)  from  an  enquiry  into  the  conditions  of  knowledge  " 
(PniL.  REVIEW,  III,  p.  16).  Then,  towards  the  end  of  the 
article,  summarizing  his  conclusions,  he  says,  "a  logic  that 
takes  itself  seriously,  and  deals  therefore  with  the  problem  of 
epistemology,  leaves  us  with  at  least  the  following  principles 
as  a  starting-point  for  metaphysical  speculation11  (p.  26).  He 
enumerates  four  conclusions  (with  the  precise  nature  and 
justification  of  which  we  are  not  here  concerned),  and  then 
proceeds  to  say  of  them,  "  They  are  the  basis  on  which  we 
must  construct  our  speculative  metaphysics.  .  .  .  The  results 
of  epistemology  only  set  the  problem  for  speculative  metaphysics 
in  a  definite  form  "  2  (p.  28).  He  then  goes  on  to  indicate 
briefly  some  of  the  problems  which  remain  to  be  settled,  after 
epistemology  or  the  analysis  of  knowledge  has  done  its  work  : 

1  I   observe  that   Professor  Ladd,  in  his  Introduction  to  Philosophy,  divides 
"Metaphysics  in  the  wider  meaning  of  the  word"  into  "  i.  Theory  of  Knowl- 
edge (Noetics,  or   Epistemology);    and   2.  Metaphysics  (Ontology  in  the   wider 
meaning  of  the  word)."     This  is  substantially  the  arrangement  suggested  in  the 
text,  except  that  for  (2)  I  would  propose  to  reverse  the  position  of  Ontology  and 
Metaphysics,  reading  "  2.  Ontology  (Metaphysics  in  the  narrower  meaning  of  the 
word)." 

2  The  italics  in  this  and  the  preceding  sentence  are,  of  course,  my  own. 
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"  Granted  that  the  ultimate  nature  of  reality  must  be  expressed 
by  such  a  formula  as  the  One  in  the  Many,  we  have  still  to 
ask  how  the  One  manifests  itself  in  multiplicity  and  difference. 
.  .  .  Granted  that  our  own  consciousness  of  ourselves  as 
subjects  gives  us  our  best  clue  to  understanding  the  nature  of 
the  unity  of  the  cosmos,  we  have  still  to  endeavor  to  realize 
what  is  involved  in  a  'self  which  is  not  in  time  but  *  eternal.' 
.  .  .  Perhaps  the  most  urgent  of  problems  in  any  philosophical 
system  is  to  attempt  to  show  how  the  One,  the  Eternal,  the 
Real,  manifests  itself  in  the  manifold  appearances  of  time  — 
the  problem,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature  and 
the  Philosophy  of  History "  (p.  28-9).  Here  are  problems 
enough  emerging,  in  all  conscience  —  and  that,  too,  after  we 
had  been  led  to  think  that  everything  was  in  ship-shape  order. 
I  do  not  quite  see  how  Mr.  Ritchie's  affirmations  are  to  be 
reconciled  with  Professor  Jones's  denials,  but  that  only  adds 
an  element  of  piquancy  to  the  situation. 

Mr.  Ritchie's  admissions,  coming  from  the  quarter  they  do, 
seem  to  me  most  opportune  and  important.  It  will  be  generally 
agreed  that  the  sentences  last  quoted  give  a  fair  general 
statement  of  the  problems,  or  at  least  certain  aspects  of  the 
problems,  which  ontological  speculation  tries  to  solve.  Whether 
we  should  all  formulate  them  precisely  in  Mr.  Ritchie's  terms, 
is  an  irrelevant  nicety.  The  important  point  is  that  these 
problems  are  now  acknowledged  not  to  be  solved  by  any  theory 
of  knowledge  as  such.  This  has  been  the  gist  of  my  conten- 
tion for  some  years,  in  criticism  of  Green  and  other  neo- 
Hegelians.  The  persuasion  that  the  problems  are  solved  by 
the  theory  of  knowledge  is  due,  I  have  shown,  to  a  subtle 
confusion  of  thought  by  which  we  pass  illegitimately  from  the 
single  self  of  the  individual  knower  (viewed  in  the  abstract 
as  '  any  knower '  =  Bewusstsein  uberhaupt,  consciousness  in 
general)  to  a  single  ontological  Urselbst  or  universal  conscious- 
ness.1 Such  a  mode  of  argument  necessarily  leads,  I  have 

1  Mr.  Ritchie,  in  his  third  epistemological  conclusion  (p.  27),  seems  still  to 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  this  transition.  But  the  meaning  of  the  paragraph  is 
not  quite  clear  to  me. 
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urged,  to  the  unification  of  all  consciousness  in  a  single  self, 
that  is,  to  the  denial  of  all  selves  but  one,  and  that  one  simply 
the  self  of  the  individual  thinker  elevated  to  divine  rank. 
"Transcendental  solipsism,"  in  Mr.  Balfour's  apt  phrase,1  is  the 
only  logical  outcome  of  such  a  procedure.  And  it  may  be  added 
that,  even  if  its  procedure  were  justifiable,  such  a  theory  could 
lead  only  to  an  abstract  intellectualism  and  the  tedious  iteration 
of  a  'principle  of  unity.'  The  analysis  of  knowledge  must 
be  supplemented  by  other  considerations  before  it  can  yield  us 
a  satisfactory  theory  of  the  universe.  This  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  Mr.  Ritchie  seems  fully  to  admit.2 

When  so  much  is  being  said  about  Epistemology,  it  may 
obviate  misunderstanding  to  add  here  a  few  words  as  to  what 
is  legitimately  included  under  the  term.  First  of  all,  I  should 
like  to  say  that,  as  I  conceive  it,  Epistemology  is  not  limited 
to  the  discussion  of  the  validity  of  knowledge,  though  that 
happened  to  be  the  only  subject  dealt  with  in  my  series  of 
articles  in  this  REVIEW.  These  articles,  being  directed  against 
certain  forms  of  error,  may  perhaps  have  given  too  exclusive 
prominence  to  this  theme,  and  some  of  the  statements  of  the 
scope  of  epistemology  (being  mainly  definitions  by  contrast 
with  psychology  and  ontology)  may  very  possibly  have  been 
too  narrow.  But  unquestionably  Epistemology  includes,  besides 
the  question  of  the  validity  of  knowledge,  an  analysis  of 
knowledge  in  the  widest  sense,  that  is  to  say,  a  critical 

1  See  his  article,  "A  Criticism  of  Current  Idealistic  Theories"  (Mind,  N.S.,  II, 
425  et  seg.). 

2  Professor  Haldar,  in  an  interesting  article  on  "  Green  and  his  Critics,"  in  the 
March  number  of  this  REVIEW,  —  an  article  written  from  an  Hegelian  standpoint, 
—  also  accepts  the  distinction  between  Epistemology  and  "Metaphysics  proper," 
and  finds  the  weakness  of  Green's  system  in  a  confusion  between  the  two,  arising 
from  too  close  an  adherence  to  Kant.    "Kant's  theory,"  he  writes,  "it  must  never 
be  forgotten,  is  Epistemology;  and  Epistemology  can  never  replace  Metaphysics 
proper."     "  We  have  had  enough  and  to  spare  of  Kantian  Epistemology,"  he 
concludes;  "let  the  distinctive  problems  of  philosophy  be  now  attacked."     It  is 
but  fair  to  add,  however,  that  his  conception  of  metaphysics  proper  is  "  an  exhaus- 
tive criticism  of  the  categories,"  after  the  fashion  of  Hegel's  Logic,  and  corre- 
sponds, therefore,  to  what  is  treated  in  the  text  as  the  second,  and  perhaps 
substantive,  department  of  Epistemology,  rather  than  to  what  is  there  described 
as  Ontology. 
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analysis  of  all  the  conceptions  by  which  we  endeavor  to 
interpret  the  world.  This  'criticism  of  categories/  as  it  has 
been  called,  does  not  mean  an  impossible  criticism  of  thought 
ab  extra,  such  as  Kant  undertook,  but  an  analysis  which,  by 
making  clear  the  precise  significance  of  each  and  the  sphere 
of  its  application,  allows  the  one  to  judge  and  supersede  the 
other,  and  so  recognizes  '  degrees  of  truth '  in  the  represen- 
tations of  the  world  which  result  from  the  application  of 
different  conceptions.  Kant's  table  of  the  categories  and 
Hegel's  Logik  would  be  contributions  to  such  a  Kategotienlehre 
or  immanent  criticism  of  thought.  Obviously  such  an  analysis 
constitutes  the  most  fruitful  department  of  Epistemology,  and 
some  would  probably  prefer  to  take  the  term  exclusively  in 
this  sense,  neglecting  altogether  the  polemical,  and  in  some 
sense  preliminary,  discussion  as  to  the  validity  of  knowledge  in 
general  and  human  knowledge  in  particular.  They  argue  that 
such  discussion  is  impossible,  because  the  validity  of  knowledge 
is,  or  must  be,  an  assumption  incapable  of  proof.  This  last 
assertion  is  indubitably  true  ;  it  simply  repeats  Hegel's  conclu- 
sive criticism  of  Kant,  that  it  is  impossible  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  our  cognitive  faculties  without  employing  these  very 
faculties,  and  thereby  implying  their  trustworthiness.  Never- 
theless the  discussion  exists,  and  has  existed  almost  since  the 
dawn  of  philosophical  thought,  and  it  may  safely  be  predicted 
that  it  will  long  continue  to  form  the  most  absorbing  (though 
not  the  most  fruitful)  department  of  Epistemology.  In  this 
aspect  the  theory  of  knowledge  is,  as  I  have  indicated,  mainly 
polemical  ;  it  exists  for  the  refutation  of  error.  It "  is  the 
answer  to  the  challenge  of  scepticism,  subjectivism,  agnosti- 
cism, relativism.  It  is  the  province  of  Epistemology,  in  this 
department,  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  cognitive  relation 
as  such,  with  a  view  to  discover  its  essential  conditions,  and  so 
to  determine  whether  the  circumstances  of  human  knowledge 
are  such  as  to  invalidate  its  claims  to  be  a  true  account  of 
reality.  An  agnostic  relativism  condemns  knowledge  because 
it  does  not  satisfy  impossible  conditions.  By  exposing  the 
inherently  impossible  nature  of  the  demands  made,  episte- 
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mological  analysis  deprives  such  criticism  of  its  basis,  and 
restores  us  to  the  original  confidence  of  reason  in  itself.  It 
ends  accordingly  by  throwing  us  back  upon  the  validity  of 
knowledge  as  an  inevitable  assumption.  But  the  making 
explicit  of  assumptions  is  at  all  times  the  main  business  of 
philosophy,  hence  the  indirect  proof  can  hardly  be  called 
otiose  ;  and  in  the  present  state  of  philosophical  discussion  it 
possesses  a  distinct  importance. 

Epistemology  under  this  head  would  include  an  investigation 
into  the  ultimate  nature  of  proof  or  evidence,  and  into  what 
has  been  called  generally  the  foundations  of  belief.  Here  its 
affinities  with  logic,  even  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that 
term,  are  evident,  and  it  would  be  impossible,  even  if  desirable, 
to  draw  any  absolute  line  between  the  two  disciplines. 

Epistemology  in  its  other  aspect,  as  an  analysis  of  the  con- 
ceptions which  form  the  structure  of  knowledge,  may  either  be 
undertaken  abstractly  and  systematically,  as  is  the  case  in 
Hegel's  Logik,  or  perhaps  a  more  modern  and  instructive 
form  would  be  a  criticism  of  the  conception  and  methods  of 
the  different  sciences  in  connection  with  their  historical  evolu- 
tion. This  function  of  philosophy  as  critic  of  the  sciences  was 
emphasized  by  Mr.  Haldane  and  myself  in  our  contributions 
to  Essays  in  Philosophical  Criticism.  The  same  view  is  urged 
by  Mr.  Ward  in  his  first  article  on  "  Psychological  Principles  " 
(Mind,  VIII,  p.  153  et  seq.},  and  in  his  Glasgow  address  on 
"The  Progress  of  Philosophy"  (Mind,  XV,  p.  213  et  seq.). 
"There  is  much  to  be  said,"  he  writes,  "for  the  view  that  the 
chief  business  of  philosophy  is  with  the  assumptions  involved 
in  the  methods  and  data  of  the  several  sciences."  If  the  sub- 
ject were  treated  historically,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  succession  of 
philosophical  Weltanschauungen  in  their  connection  with  the 
history  of  science,  it  might  easily  prove  a  more  instructive 
discipline  than  the  history  of  philosophy  as  ordinarily  taught.1 
The  general  result  of  such  a  philosophical  criticism  of  science 
must  necessarily  be  to  show  that  the  accounts  given  of  the 

1  As  Wundt  suggests,  Philosophische  Studien,  V,  50 :  "  Ueber  die  Eintheilung 
der  Wissenschaften." 
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world  by  the  different  sciences  are  essentially  dependent  on 
the  abstractions  or  assumptions  on  which  they  proceed.  And 
in  proportion  as  this  insight  is  reached,  these  accounts  are 
forced  to  surrender  their  pretensions  to  fixed  or  absolute  truth  ; 
they  are  seen  to  be  only  aspects  of  experience,  possessing 
relative  truth  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

Many,  I  imagine,  would  maintain  that  such  an  analysis  of 
knowledge  —  such  a  criticism  of  existing  science  —  is  the  only 
possible  metaphysic.  It  may  be  that  this  is  the  only  part  of 
metaphysics  that  admits  of  '  scientific '  treatment,  but  it  will 
hardly  be  urged  that  the  new  metaphysic  covers  the  whole 
ground  occupied  by  the  old.  For  my  own  part,  the  name 
Epistemology  seems  the  fittest  title  for  this  investigation, 
seeing  that  we  are  dealing  throughout  reflectively  with  con- 
ceptions, methods,  and  points  of  view.  Metaphysic  in  its 
ultimate  aspect  as  Ontology  seems  best  reserved  for  a  synthetic 
statement  in  ultimate  terms  of  the  nature  of  the  real.  Such  a 
theory  of  knowledge  as  has  been  sketched  would  naturally  be 
of  most  decisive  importance  in  guiding  us  toward  such  a  state- 
ment —  especially  in  the  way  of  ruling  out  as  inadmissible 
theories  that  were  seen  to  depend  on  limited  and  abstract 
points  of  view.  But  an  analysis  of  knowledge  cannot  give  us 
all  that  is  included,  and  has  always  been  included,  under  Meta- 
physics, for  analysis  of  knowledge  never  carries  us  beyond  the 
reflective  consciousness  of  the  thinker  himself.  The  unity  it 
reaches  is  no  ontological  unity,  but  the  unity  of  our  own  sub- 
ject. Hence  our  analysis  throws  no  light  on  the  question  of 
the  existence  of  God  as  a  divine  personality.1  The  whole 
problem  of  the  One  and  the  many  —  the  nature  of  the  onto- 
logical One  and  its  relation  to  the  finite  many  —  remains,  as 
Mr.  Ritchie  seems  to  admit,  beyond  the  scope  of  epistemology 
as  such.  It  is  reserved,  in  Mr.  Hodgson's  phrase,  for  the  con- 
structive branch  of  philosophy.  So  also  with  the  place  and 
destiny  of  the  finite  spirit  in  the  economy  of  the  universe  — 
the  question  of  immortality.  It  may  very  well  be  that  our 

1  This  is  very  clearly  shown  by  Mr.  Shadworth  Hodgson,  Philosophy  of  Reflec- 
tion, II,  257. 
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conclusions  in  regard  to  such  matters  remain  speculative  in 
character,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  perennial 
human  interest  of  metaphysics  is  centered  just  in  these  specu- 
lative hypotheses.  If  we  are  to  discard  such  hypotheses 
altogether,  we  shall  arrive  by  another  road  at  the  same  result 
as  the  agnostic,  and  rest  in  an  idealistic  positivism.  An  ideal- 
istic positivism  which  leaves  the  real  metaphysical  interests  of 
mankind  quite  unsatisfied  is,  I  must  repeat,  the  necessary  out- 
come of  a  theory  of  knowledge  which  endeavors  to  do  duty  as 
ontology.  Our  ontological  conclusions  must  be  based,  not 
simply  on  the  structure  of  knowledge,  but  upon  ethical  and 
teleological  considerations,  upon  our  notions  of  value  and  the 
relation  of  our  ideals  to  the  ultimate  ground  of  reality.  In- 
telligible, it  must  ever  be  insisted  afresh,  means  more  than 
intellectually  coherent ;  it  means  more  than  the  recognition 
of  a  principle  of  unity.  Intelligibility  in  philosophy  means 
primarily  satisfaction  to  those  ethical,  religious,  and  aesthetic 
ideas  and  feelings  that  are  the  deepest  expression  of  our 
nature.  The  distinction,  therefore,  between  Epistemology 
and  Ontology  as  an  ultimate  theory  of  the  universe,  remains  a 
valid  and  necessary  one.  In  regard  to  Ontology,  I  do  not  wish 
to  venture  on  a  precise  definition,  which  is  always  a  difficult 
undertaking ;  but  if  we  say  that  metaphysics,  as  ontology,  is  a 
theory  of  the  nature  or  mode  of  existence  of  that  all-compre- 
hensive Experience  (or  Being)  which  sustains,  and,  by  com- 
pleting, explains,  our  fragmentary  and  contradictory  experiences 
—  a  theory,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  mode  in  which  this  is 
accomplished,  that  is,  a  theory  of  our  own  relation  and  the 
relation  of  finite  existence  generally,  to  this  Being  —  such  a 
statement  will  serve  to  summarize  the  contentions  of  the  fore- 
going paragraphs,  and  to  indicate  at  least  the  central  problems 
of  Ontology.  ANDREW  SETH. 
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1 1 80)  Neeb,Joh.:   Ueber  Kanfs  Verdienste  um  das  Inter esse  der  philo- 
sophirenden  Vernunft.     8vo.     Frankfurt  on  the  Main.     Andrea.     Second 
and  revised  edition.     Same  place.     1795.     pp.  vi,  75.    (Reasons  why  Kant 
has  been  regarded  as  a  sceptic,  an  idealist,  an  atheist,  etc,;  refutation  of 
these  reproaches  by  a  comparison  of  the  condition  of  philosophy  before 
Kant  with  that  brought  about  by  him.    The  various  results  of  his  theoretical 
and  practical  philosophy  are  discussed  and  defended  in  detail.) 

1181-1188,  Niemeyer,  Aug.  Hm. 
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revelation].     Polemic  against  the  attempt  to  make  Christ  and  the  apostles 
Kantians ;  and  against  Kant's  moral  exegesis,  which  is  said  to  indicate  a 
retrogression  from  the  historico-grammatical  to  the  allegorical  method.)     A 
very  interesting  review  of  Part  i  appeared  in  : 

1182)  I.  A.:  1795.     pp.  513-550.     (The  reviewer  appends  a  Revision 
of  popular  theology,  i.e.,  a  summary  and  appreciation  of  what  had  up  to 
that  time  been  achieved  by  it,  and  of  what  still  remained  for  it  to  achieve. 
According  to  Politz  \Politz,  K.  H.  Ldiu. ':   Vermischte  Schriften  aus  den 
Kreisen  der  Geschichte,  der  Staatskunst  und  der  Litteratur  iiberhaupt. 
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Staatsivissenschaften.     Esp.  pp.  387,  388.]  this  revision  is  from  the  pen  of 
Jakob  himself.     Jakob   endeavors  to  prop   up  the  decaying  structure  of 
orthodoxy  by  aid  of  the   Kantian  philosophy  ;    declines  to    discuss    any 
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theoretic  proof  or  disproof  of  religious  truths  ;  and  will  employ  none  but 
practical  arguments,  taken  from  the  conception  of  a  moral  kingdom  or  a 
moral  world-order.  He  proves  by  their  means  the  possibility  of  revelation  ; 
and  deduces  its  reality  from  the  contents  of  the  Bible,  and  in  particular 
from  the  occurrence  of  miracles  —  all  equally  practically  [!?].  With  the 
fact  of  revelation  are  given  up  the  formulae  of  belief  of  the  Christian 
religion,  which  are  therefore  restored  to  their  rights  by  Kant's  philosophy. 
The  Bible  is  to  be  expounded  practically;  that  is,  in  a  sense  which  the 
highest  moral  being  may  have  intended  it  to  bear,  even  though  the  apostles, 
regarded  as  ordinary  men,  may  not  have  been  able  to  reproduce  this  sense 
in  their  thought  purely  and  distinctly.  —  This  revision,  in  conjunction  with 
a  review  of  Politz*  Beytrag  zur  Kritik  [1795],  brought  Jakob  a  hostile 
answer  in  :) 

1183)  Reichsanzeiger :  1795.      Vol.   II.      No.    171.       pp.    1693,    1694. 
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the   natural  religion   of   the   pre- Kantian   illumination]  ;  considers    itself 
justified  in  retaining  the  name  of  Christianity,  since  what  Christ  taught  was 
primarily  a  moral  religion  ;  and  is  ready  to  accept  the  New  Testament  for 
the  time  being   as  a  manual  of  the  Christian  religion  if  it  be  expounded 
from  the  practical-moral  standpoint,  with  entire  avoidance  of  reference  to 
its  historical  contents.     Gradually,  this  introductory  manual  will  come  to  be 
laid  aside  as  insufficient ;  and  its  only  claim  to  respect  will  be  as  a  monu- 
ment of  old-time  illumination  and  instruction.     The  same  thing  will  happen 
to  it,  that   is,  that  happened  to  the  books  of  the  elements  of  the  Mosaic 
religion.)     (Against  the  attacks  of  the  Kantians  in  the  /.  A.   and  other 
journals,  Niemeyer  defended  himself  in  no.   1188.     At  the  same  time  he 
again  notices  Kant's  views  in  this  no.,  so  far  as  he  is  brought  into  contact 
with  them  in  the  course  of  his  investigations  :  e.g.,  the  Kantian  doctrines  of 
moral    exegesis,   of   redemption  from    original   sin,    of   the  highest   moral 
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1189)  Olshausen,  Dtl.  J.  IV.:  Ueber  die  Anwendung  philosophischer 
Systeme  auf  positive  Religions sys tern e.       In  the  :     Deutsches  Magazin. 
Vol.  VII.     pp.  282-285.     (Gives  the  limits  —  said  to  be  always  respected 
by  Kant  —  within  which  any  such  application  is  permissible.) 

1 190)  Olshausen,  Dtl.  J.  W.  :  Erinnerung  zu  einer  Stelle  aus  C.  C.  H. 
(sic  !)    Schmid's  Versuch  einer  Moralphilosophie.    Same  place,    pp.  655- 
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1191)  Paar,  Ein —  }Vorte  iiber  die  Kantische  Schriftauslegung.     In  : 
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old  and  worn  out  thoughts  in  incorrect  style,  —  and  is  entirely  unable, 
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1197)  Platner,  E.:  Programma.     An  ridiculum  sit  animi  sedem  in- 
quirere.     4to.     Leipzig,     pp.  12.     (The    question   as  to    the  seat  of   the 
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Against  the  review  in  the  /.  A.  [1795.     pp.  767-8]  Platner  defends  himself 
in  a  second  part  of  the  Programma  [4to.    Leipzig.    One  and  a  half  sheets]. 
Both  parts  were  reprinted  in  Platner,  E. :  Opuscula  academica  sive  col- 
lectio    quaestionum  medicinae  forensis,  psychicae,  publicae,  aliarumque, 
quas  auctor  per  quinquaginta  annos  academico  more  tractavit.     Post 
mortem  auctoris  edidit   C.   G.  Neumann.      Large  8vo.      Berlin.      1824. 
Flittner.       Division  III,  no.  iv,  pp.  341-347,  347-352.       The  first  part  is 
said  to  have  appeared  in  1795,  after  the  death  of  the  editor.) 

1 1 98)  Porschke,  H.  L. :  Gedanken  iiber  einige  Gegenstdnde  der  Philo- 
sophic des  Schbnen.     Large  8vo.      Liebau.     Friedrich.     First  collection  : 
1794.     pp.223.     Second  collection  :  1796.     pp.  140.     (In  the  first  collec- 
tion, investigations  into  the  most  important  questions  of  general  aesthetics  ; 
in  the  second,  into  the  theory  of  poetry  ;    both  in  dependence  upon  U. 
Here,  as  in  all  of  the  author's  writings,  we  find  many  acute  remarks  inter- 
spersed among  a  number  of  paradoxes  and  half-truths.) 

1199)  Predigten  nach  Kantischen  Grundsdtzen.     Large  8vo.     Konigs- 
berg.    At  the  author's  cost.    (Essays  on  moral  topics,  intended  as  sermons  ; 
far  over  the  heads  of  an  ordinary  congregation.) 

1 200)  Rasp,    Ge. :    Erlduterungen  des  Lehrbegriffs  des  Naturrechts. 
Theoretischer   Theil.     8vo.     Vienna.       1794.      Gassier,     pp.  364.     Prak- 
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tischer  Theil.  1795.  pp.  656.  (Part  i  represents  the  borderland  between 
ethics  and  natural  law.  Rasp  sets  out  from  the  principle  of  general  happi- 
ness, but  thinks  that  he  can  bring  it  into  harmony  with  Kant's  formal  moral 
principle.) 

1 20 1)  Ratze,  Th.  GIL  :  Beilage  zu  Kanfs  Kritik  der praktis chert  Ver- 
nunft.     Large  8vo.     Chemnitz.     Hofmann.     pp.  xxiii,  152. 

1202)  Ratze,   Th.  Gli.:   1st  Gliickseligkeit  oder   Tugend  die   Bestim- 
mung  des  Menschengeschlechts  ?     Ein  Versuch  zur  Berichtigung  des  von 
Kanten  veranlassten  Streits  iiber  den  Endziveck  der  Welt.     8vo.     Leipzig. 
Boehme.     pp.  72.     (Both  works  are  directed  against  Kant's  moral  philos- 
ophy,  which  is  presented  in  no.  1201   in    a  very  inexact  and  insufficient 
manner.     True  happiness  is  only  internal  happiness,  attainable  by  virtue 
alone  ;  it  is  always  possible,  even  under  the  most  adverse  external  circum- 
stances, and  constitutes  the  indispensable  impulse  to  good  action  for  creat- 
ures of  sense.       Kant's  formal  moral  principle  is  not  enough  ;    and  his 
moral  proof  of  the  existence  of  God  is  equally  inadequate.     Kant's  views 
of  freedom  were  entirely  misunderstood  by  Ratze  :  he  does  not  distinguish 
between  practical  and  transcendental  freedom,  and  by  his  defence  of  the 
former  teaches  a  determinism  which  he  wrongly  describes  as  freedom.) 

1203)  Ratze,    Th.   Gli.:    Betrachtungen  iiber  die  Kantische  Religion 
innerhalb  der  Grenzen  der  bios  sen   Vernunft,  nebst   einer  Abhandlung 
iiber  den  Skepticismus  iiberhaupt  und  iiber  den  Kantischen  Skepticismus 
insbesondere.     8vo.     Chemnitz.     Hofmann.     pp.  xxii,  238.     (Ratze  recom- 
mends and  expounds  Kant's  doctrine  of  religion  ;  proving  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  in  agreement  with  Christianity.     It  is  obvious,  after  nos.  1201  and 
1 202,  that  Ratze  differs  here  too  in  many  points  from   Kant.     This  is 
especially  noticeable  in  his  fundamental  principles.     He  is  fond  of  accept- 
ing results  without  their  premises,  and  then  deriving  these  from  different 
principles,  standing  nearer  to  the  ordinary  view.     Scepticism,  according  to 
Ratze,  refers  only  to  the  relation  of  our  theoretical  knowledge  to  things-in- 
themselves  ;  it  has  no  power  over  an  ethic  which  rests  upon  indisputable 
facts  of  consciousness.) 

1204)  Rehberg,  A.  IV.  :  Ueber  das  Verhdltniss  der  Theorie  zur  Praxis. 
In  the   O.  M.     Vol.  XXIII.     pp.    114-143.      (Kant's  theoretical  formal 
principles  of  morals  and  law  could  only  suffice  practically  for  purely  rational 
creatures,  not  for  rational-sensuous.     In  ethics,  the  decision  in  difficult  cases 
may  be  left  to  the  practical  feeling  of  the  individual.    The  fundamental  laws 
of  the  civic  community  must  proceed  from  observation  and  experience  of  the 
needs  and  conduct  of  mankind  in  civic  relations.)     Cf.  nos.  435  and  1058. 

12040,  b)    Reinhold,  C.  L. :  cf.  nos.  272,  274. 

1205)  Religionsvortrdge  fur  die  Bedilrfnisse  unseres  Zeitalters  mit 
Hinsicht  auf  eine  reine  Moral  (by  K.  H.  L.  Politz).     Large  8vo.    Leipzig. 
Jacobaer.     pp.  262.     (As  sermons,  not  a  success  ;    as  ethical  lectures  for 
the  diffusion  of  Kantian  thought,  altogether  appropriate,  though  somewhat 
bombastic  in  style.) 
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12050)  Reyberger,  Ant.K.:  Systematische  Anleitung  zur  christlichen 
Sittenlehre  oder  Moraltheologie.  Vol.  I.  Large  8vo.  Vienna.  Wappler. 
pp.  vi,  512.  (A  mixture  of  very  heterogeneous  elements,  without  any 
internal  coherence.  Contains  Kantian  ingredients.  A  highest  moral  prin- 
ciple is  declared  to  be  impossible  ;  nevertheless,  Reyberger  proposes  one, 
which  arises  from  the  combination  of  the  happiness-principle  with  Kant's 
formal  moral  law.  No  second  volume  appeared.  In  place  of  it,  however, 
we  have  :) 

1205^)  Reyberger,  Ant.  K.:  Institittiones  ethicae  Christianae  sen  theo- 
logia  moralis,  usibus  academicis  accommodata.  Large  8vo.  Vienna. 
Wappler  and  Beck.  Three  volumes.  1805-1809.  Second  and  third 
editions,  unchanged.  1813,  1819. 

1206)  Rosenmiiller,J.  G.:   Bemerkungen  das  Studium  der  Theologie 
betreffend.    Eine  Abschiedsvorlesung  in  Erlangen  im  Jahre  1783  gehalten. 
Second  and  enlarged  edition.    Nebst  einer  Abhandlung  iiber  einige  Aeusser- 
ungen  des  Hrn.  Imm.  Kant,  die  Auslegung  der  Bibel  betreffend.      8vo. 
Erlangen.     1794.     Palm.     pp.  189. 

1207)  Rosenmiiller,  J.  G.     Programma  (VII  and  VIII)  de  fatis  inter- 
pretationis  sacrarum   literarum   in  ecclesia   Christiana.     4to.      Leipzig. 

1793,  1794.  pp.  20  and  15.  Also  under  the  title:  Excursus  de  nova 
Kantii  scripturam  sacram  interpretandi  ratione.  (In  both  writings  is 
contained  a  polemic  against  Kant's  principles  of  exposition,  which  are 
declared  to  be  allegorical  and  mystical.  On  the  occasion  of  a  review  of 
the  two  works,  Eichhorn  [in  his  Allgemeine  Bibliothek,  etc.  1 794.  Vol.  VI, 
Part  i,  pp.  55-57]  attacks  Kant's  moral  exegesis.)  Cf.  no.  1054. 
12070)  Schelle,  August:  cf.  no.  928. 

1208)  Schlaf,    Ueber  den  —  und  das    Traumen.       In:    Beytrdge   zur 
Philosophischen  Anthropologie,  herausgegeben  von  Wagner  (cf.  no.  1156). 
First  volume,  nos.  7,  8.     Vienna.     Stahel  and  Comp.     (On  the  basis  of  the 
concept  of  consciousness,  faculty  of  ideation,  etc.,  in  Kant  and  Reinhold.) 

1209)  Schlegel,  K.  A.  Mrtz.:  Populdre  Betrachtungen  iiber  Religion, 
natiirliche    Gotteserkenntniss,    Offenbarung    und    Christenthum.        8vo. 
Hamburg.     Treder  ;    and  with   Hoffman,   in  commission.     Part  i:    1794. 
pp.295.     Part  ii  :  1795.     pp.  xxiv,  552.     (Schlegel's  aim  is  to  make  the 
most  important  results  of  the  critical  philosophy  accessible  to  the  public  at 
large  ;  but  he  waters  them  down  —  writes  in  an  inexact  style,  and,  in  part 
at  least,  falls  back  into  the  old  dualism  [in  his  exposition  of  the  physico- 
theological  proof  of  the  existence  of  God].     In  the  second  part  he  builds 
upon  the  foundation  laid  by   Fichte  [no.  949]  ;   regarding  revelation  as 
necessary  for  practical  reasons,  —  because,  owing  to  the  great  deterioration 
of  morality  among  mankind  in  general,  we  can  only  fulfil  the  commands  of 
the  moral  law  under  the  assumption  of  revelation.) 

1 2090,  b}    Schmalz,  Theod.  :  cf.  nos.  826,  828. 

1 209*:,  d?)  Schmid,  C.  Chr.  Erh. :  Erste  Linien  einer  reinen  Theorie 
der  Wissenschaft.  In  the  Ph.  I.  Ill,  3.  pp.  348-362.  (Pretty  contentless 
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and  commonplace  schemata,  consisting  of  nothing  but  divisions  and  subdi- 
visions, such  as  were  so  congenial  to  Schmid  :  treating  in  particular  of 
truth,  the  formal  and  material  principles,  and  of  the  characteristics  of 
science.)  Cf.  also  no.  294. 

1209^)    Schmid,  Jh.  Wlh.:  cf.  no.  615. 

1210)  v.  Schmidt,  C.  F.  (called  PhiseldeK)  :   Untersuchungen  iiber  die 
letzten  Griinde  des  christlichen  Moralsystems.     In  :  Der  Genius  der  Zeit. 
Vol.  I.    pp.  5-50.    (Christ's  highest  moral  principle  [Matth.  xxii,  37-39]  is 
only  different  in  form  from  that  of  Kant.     The  latter's  is  more  precise 
philosophically,  the  former's  more  intelligible  and  better  expressive  of  the 
true  character  of  the  morally  pure,  good  will.     The  motives  to  good  action 
are  regarded  by  Christ,  differently  from  Kant,  in  the  only  true  happiness 
which   is   given   with   the    consciousness   of   our   inner  perfection,  or  its 
requirement.) 

1211)  v.  Schmidt,  C.  F.  (called  Phiseldek)  :   Ueber  die  Wichtigkeit  des 
Kantischen  Systems  ausserhalb  der  Grenzen  der  Schule.     In  a  letter  in  : 
Deutsches  Magazin.    Vol.  VIII,  Oct.    pp.  333-350.     (The  Kantian  moral 
philosophy  in  particular  is  declared  to  be  important  for  wider  circles.) 

1212)  Schuderhoff,    Jthn. :   Moralisch-religiose   Reden   iiber  biblische 
Texte.     8vo.     Halle.     Renger.     pp.  xxiv,  242.     (Sermons  in  popular  style 
on  Kant's  moral  theology,  not  well  arranged,  often  confused,  overweighted 
and  even  bombastic.     As  an  illustration  of  the  many  topics  that  have  been 
treated   of   on   Kantian   principles,     I     enumerate    the   various   headings. 
I.  Glaubensgrund  filr  die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele  aus  blosser  Vernunft 
[I.  Cor.  xv,  42,  43].      II.    Von   den   bevuahrten  Mitteln  gegen  die   Ver- 

fiihrungen  [Matth.  xxvi,  44].  III.  Von  einigen  Vortheilen  aus  dem 
Gedanken  an  Gott  als  Richter  fur  unsere  Beruhigung  und  Tugend 
[I.  Cor.  iv,  4].  IV.  Von  der  Verbindlichkeit,  sich  in  die  Zeit  zu  schicken 
[Rom.  xii,  n].  V.  Von  den  Vortheilen  der  Einsamkeit  fur  unsere 
Berufstreue  und  Tugend  [John  vi,  15].  VI.  Wahre  Tugend  muss  noth- 
wendig  uneigennutzig  seyn  [Luke  xvii,  10  and  Matth.  v,  46,  47].  VII.  Von 
den  Gefahren  der  Vergleichung  unserer  Tugend  mit  der  Tugend  anderer 
[Luke  xviii,  n,  13,  14].  VIII.  Von  der  Verstellung  und  einigen  Quellen 
derselben  [Luke  xxii,  48].  IX.  Von  der  Pflicht  und  dem  Rechte  alles  zu 
prufen  [I.  Thess.  v,  21].  X.  Von  der  Ungerechtigkeit  und  Ungereimt- 
heit,  seine  Ueber zeugungen  andern  aufzudringen,  oder  von  der  Ungerech- 
tigkeit und  von  den  Gefahren  des  Glaubenszwanges  [John  viii,  32]. 
XI.  Von  der  Seligkeit  eines  reinen  Herzens  [Matth.  v,  8].) 

12124)    Schuler,  Ph.  Hnr.:  cf.  Schuler,  1799. 

I2I2<£)    Schultz,Jh.:  cf.  no.  563. 

I2i2^r-/)    Schwab,}.  C. :  cf.  nos.  597-600. 

1 2 1 2^-)    Schwarz,  Jldf.  :  cf .  no.  1 1 1 9*. 

1213)  Seiler's  gemeinniitzige  Betrachtungen   der  neuesten   Schriften, 
ivelche  Religion,  Sitten  und  Besserung  des  menschlichen  Geschlechts  betref- 

fen.     III.     pp.  577-582.     Review*  of  Kant's  Ende  aller  Dinge  (no.  81). 
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1214)  Sinn,  Ueber  den  praktischen religibser  Urkunden,  -von  einem 

Unpartheiischen.     In  the:    N.   Th.  /.,   III.     pp.  461-490.     (Defence  of 
Kant's  moral  exegesis,  by  which,  it  is  declared,  the  grammatical-historical 
is  not  invalidated.) 

12140,  £)    Snell,  Chr.  Wlh. :  cf.  nos.  844,  845. 
1214*:)    Snell,  Fr.  Wlh.  Dr.:  cf  no.  734«. 
1214^)    Snell,  Jh.  Pt.  Ldw.:  cf.  no.  1124. 

121^-1218,  Ldw.  Imm.   Snell. 

1215)  Snell,  Ldw.  Imm.  [brother  of  the  three  previously  named]:  Unter- 
redungen  eines   Vaters  mit  seinen   Sbhnen   uber  die  natiirliche  Religion. 
8vo.     Neuwied   and    Leipzig.       Gehra.      pp.    136.       Second  and   revised 
edition.     Ehrenbreitstein.     1805.     (An  altogether  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
popularize  Kant.     A  rewriting  of  no.  1215,  in  which  the  dialogue  form  is 
given  up,  is  no. :) 

1216)  Snell,  Ldw.  Imm.:   Die  vornehmsten   Wahrheiten  der  natiir- 
lichen    Religion    und   der    Sittenlehre,    nach    Grundsdtzen    der    reinen 
Vernunft,   griindlich    und  deutlich   dargestellt.      8vo.      Bremen.      1798. 
Willmanns.     pp.  159. 

1217)  Snell,  Ldw.  Imm.:  Popular e  Predigten,  mit  bestdndiger  Riick- 
sicht  auf  die   Grundsdtze  der  praktischen    Vernunft.      8vo.      Neuwied. 
1794.     Gehra.     pp.  180.     Second  collection.    8vo.    Bremen.    1795.     Will- 
manns.    Eleven  and  a  half  sheets.     Third  collection.     Same  plan.     1796. 
pp.  1 86.     Fourth  collection.      Same  place.      1798.     pp.  170.     From  the 
third  collection  on  also  under  the  title  :  Neue  popular  e  Predigten.     First 
and  second  collections. 

1218)  Snell,  Ldw.  Imm.  :  Allgemein  fassliche  Predigten.     8vo.     Neu- 
wied.    1 798.     (Wearisome  ;  without  life,  spirit,  or  conviction.     The  ethics 
of  the  sermons  stands  just  as  near  to  eudaemonism  as  to  Kant's  formalism 
and  rigorism.      In  other  respects,  too,  the  book  is  dominated  by  a  charac- 
terless eclecticism.) 

1219)  Stdudlin,  K.  Fr. :  Geschichte  und  Geist  des  Skepticismus  vor- 
ziiglich  in   Riicksicht  auf  Moral  und  Religion.      Large  8vo.      Leipzig. 
Crusius.     Vols.   I.  and  II.     pp.  x,  563  and  309.     (The  author  writes  the 
history  from   the    Kantian  standpoint,  which  in  his  opinion  throws  new 
light  upon  the  grounds  and  interconnection  of  religious  and  moral  convic- 
tions, and  protects   them  and  the  certainty  of  human  knowledge  from  the 
attacks  of    scepticism.     The  historical  exposition  proper  is  preceded   by 
four  papers  on  the  spirit  and  forms,  the  origin  and  sources,  the  effects  and 
the  history  of  scepticism.) 

1220)  Stewart,    Dugald :   Anfangsgriinde   der  Philosophie   uber  die 
menschliche  Seele,  aus  dem  Englischen  iibersetzt  und  mit  einer   Vorrede 
versehen  von  Sm.  Gli.  Lange.     Two  parts.     Large  8vo.    Berlin.    Maurer. 
pp.  384  and  282.     (In  the  preface  an  enthusiastic  and  bombastic  eulogy 
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of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  from  which  the  translator  expects  all  possible 
marvels.) 

1 221)  Stoger,  Brnh. :   Kant's  Prolegomena  zu  jeder  kilnftigen  Meta- 
physik,  die  als   Wissenschaft  ivird  auftreten  kbnnen,  in   einem  kurzen 
Auszuge,  nebst  Sdtzen  aus  der  Logik,  Metaphysik  und  Anthropologie, 
vorgelegt  von  B.  Stoger  und  vertheidigt  von  C.  Esslinger  und  Thadddus 
Gal.     Large  8vo.     Salzburg.     Duyle.      Three  sheets.     (The  summary  is 
intended  as  a  guiding  thread  for  "  problematische  Collegien  fiir  die  Zukunft." 
The  single  propositions  appended  are  mostly  definitions  and  classifications, 
strongly  influenced  by  Kant,  and  put  together  less  for  the  sake  of  science 
than  for  disputation.) 

12.210)    Storr,  Glo.  Chr. :  cf.  no.  1127. 

1222)  Studium,   Ueber  das  —  der  Kantischen  Philosophie  und  ihren 
Werth,  zur  Berichtigung  der  Urtheile  des  hbheren  Publikums  iiber  dieselbe. 
8vo.     Frankfurt  on  the  Main.     Andrea,     pp.  viii,  94.     (One  of  the  few 
good  works  written  by  a  Kantian  ;  not  wholly  free  of  errors  and  misunder- 
standings.    It  treats  of  the  destiny  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  particularly 
in  Roman  Catholic  Germany  ;  of  the  pre-conditions  of  its  study  ;  and  of  its 
value.      Under  the  latter  rubric  are  given  summaries  of  the  R.   V.  and 
Pr.  V.} 

12220)  Siisskind,  F.  G.:  cf.  no.  1127. 

1223)  Tafinger,  W.GH.:  Lehrsdtze  des  Naturrechts.    8vo.    Tubingen. 
Cotta.     pp.  238.    (Follows  Kant's  moral  principle  in  its  principle  of  natural 
law.) 

1224)  Theodicee,   Ueber  —  und  Menschengliick.     Ein  Gesprach.      8vo. 
Altona.     Hammerich.     pp.   112.     (The  author  attempts  to  refute  Kant's 
essay  in  the  B.  M.  [no.  73]  and  to  furnish  a  Theodicee ;  an  undertaking,  in 
the  course  of  which  many  valuable  thoughts  find  expression,  but  which  is 
itself  fruitless,  so  far  as  the  subject  treated  is  objective  knowledge  and  not 
subjective  belief.) 

1225— I2JO,  Tiedemann. 

1225)  Tiedemann,  Dtr.:    Theatet  oder  iiber  das  menschliche  Wissen, 
ein  Beytrag  zur   Vernunft-Kritik.     Large  8vo.     Frankfurt  on  the  Main. 
Varrentrapp  and  Wenner.      pp.  xx,  515.     (Tiedemann's  work  has  often 
been  somewhat  overestimated.    It  certainly  stands  considerably  higher  than 
no.  223,  and  contains  in  its  polemic  against  the  JR.  V.  what  are  almost 
without  exception  acute  and  noteworthy  objections.    But  there  occur  among 
these  not  seldom  misunderstandings  of  a  grave  kind  ;  as,  e.g.,  when  Tiede- 
mann  makes   Kant   represent   the  view   [pp.  2901!.]   that  the  categories 
"  entspringen "    from  the    corresponding   kinds    of   judgment,   whereas    in 
reality  these  only  serve  Kant  as  indicators  of  the  method  to  be  pursued. 
Moreover,  Tiedemann's  positive  assertions  show  a  great  retrogression  from 
Kant's  clear  [clear  at  least  in  the  formulation  of  the  problem]  epistemology, 
with  its  proposition  of  a  new,  and  the  only  tenable  form  of  rationalism. 
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Tiedemann  returns  again  to  [or  remains  fast  in]  the  obscure  and  untenable 
system-shuffling  of  the  pre-Kantian  German  epistemology.  He  accepts  an 
eclecticism  like  that  adopted  by  Feder  [cf.  nos.  319-335].  Our  whole 
system  of  knowledge  goes  back  in  the  last  instance,  according  to  him,  to 
experience  ;  it  is  built  up  upon  sensations,  which  arise  by  the  operation  of 
things-in-themselves  upon. our  organization.  Some  of  these  sensations,  and 
in  the  first  place  the  simple  external  and  internal  sensations,  possess,  as 
Tiedemann  proves  [partly  by  logically  faulty  inference],  objective  reality  ; 
that  is,  they  contain  something  which  is  concordant  with  their  objects 
[=  things-in-themselves].  They  therefore  give  us  knowledge  of  things-in- 
themselves.  The  external  sensations  in  question  are  enumerated  as  impene- 
trability, extension,  figure,  motion,  and  force.  When  the  critical  philosophy 
denies  to  our  sensations  even  the  possibility  of  such  a  reality,  it  becomes 
dogmatic  ;  since  on  its  own  principles  it  can  say  nothing  at  all  about  things- 
in-themselves,  and  consequently  nothing  about  whether  anything  in  them 
accords  with  certain  sensations  or  not.  As  regards  the  compound  sensa- 
tions, there  are  no  definite  forms  in  our  sensibility,  according  to  which 
compound  sensations  are  composed  from  simple  ones  ;  these  compositions 
are  entirely  dependent  on  the  way  in  which  objects  affect  our  sensibility. 
As  regards  time  and  space  in  particular,  Tiedemann  criticises  Kant's  views 
in  detail.  His  own  view  of  space,  to  which  that  of  time  entirely  corre- 
sponds, is  that  the  outside-of-us  and  outside-of-one-another  are  not  in  us  in 
addition  to  space,  and  do  not  proceed  from  ourselves  alone,  but  that  both 
arise  together  from  objects.  There  are,  therefore,  aprioristic  conditions,  it 
is  true,  of  the  space-ideas  in  us  ;  but  they  are  not  of  such  a  kind  that  by 
them  these  ideas  are  deprived  of  their  objective  reality,  their  validity  for 
things-in-themselves.  They  consist,  that  is,  only  in  certain  general  capacities 
of  the  mind  to  receive,  e.g.,  several  impressions  simultaneously,  to  be  con- 
scious of  them,  to  discriminate  between  them,  etc.;  and  in  certain  general 
capacities  of  the  organization  to  alter  position,  e.g.,  by  internal  exertion  of 
force,  to  arouse  consciousness  of  this  alteration  by  means  of  certain  simple 
changes,  etc.  But  that  several  impressions  often  occur  together  at  the  same 
time,  that  that  which  corresponds  to  them  persists,  and  resists  us,  —  this 
[the  principal  thing,  which  cannot  be  affected  by  the  aprioristic  ingredients] 
is  given  by  objects  to  our  space-ideas.  From  sensations  arise  representa- 
tions [  Vorstellungen  —  images  of  the  Einbildungskraff],  concepts  [the 
section  on  concepts  corresponds  to  that  of  Kant's  Analytik  and  criticises  it], 
ideas  [Ideen;  Kant's  Dialektikf}, —  all  by  the  aid  of  aprioristic  functions. 
Nevertheless,  these  stand  just  as  little  in  the  way  of  the  objective  reality  of 
ideas,  etc.,  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  time  and  space  ;  this  reality  attaches 
to  the  representations,  concepts,  and  ideas  in  the  proportion  in  which  it 
is  to  be  found  in  the  original  sensations.  As  regards  concepts,  e.g.,  we 
have  in  us  a  priori  only  the  faculty  and  need  of  forming  concepts,  of  com- 
pounding sensations  and  representations,  of  noticing  relations  and  express- 
ing them  in  acts  of  thought  \_e.g.,  in  the  concepts  of  succession,  coextension, 
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etc."].  The  manner  of  composition  and  the  kind  of  relation-concept  are  deter- 
mined altogether  by  the  impressions  and  sensations  made  and  given.  More- 
over, the  first  laws  of  thought  and  representation  [e.g.,  the  law  of  contradic- 
tion] are  at  the  same  time  laws  of  sensation,  of  external  objects  themselves. 
Up  to  this  point,  therefore,  the  theory  is  wholly  empirical.  But  now 
comes  the  rationalism.  By  knowledge  Tiedemann  understands  a  system  of 
necessary,  universally  valid  judgments,  which,  of  course,  experience  can 
never  furnish.  He  deduces  their  possibility  from  the  universality  of  con- 
cepts ;  i.e.,  from  their  finality,  from  the  certainty  that  in  them  only  these 
definite  characteristics  are  contained,  and  nothing  besides.  In  that  case 
there  may  be  made  about  them  a  priori  a  number  of  categorical  judgments, 
which  are  all  analytic  ;  whose  predicates  are  contained  in  the  subject,  and 
are  found  in  it  by  the  law  of  contradiction.  If  now  in  representations  and 
concepts  of  objects  of  experience  characteristics  of  objective  reality  are  only 
connected  under  the  guidance  of  experience,  then  much  may  be  known  of 
objects  with  strict  universality  a  priori,  antecedently  to  any  experience,  — 
more  :  much  that  can  never  occur  in  our  experience.  In  this  way,  there- 
fore, we  are  able  to  obtain  real  concepts  or  ideas  of  objects,  which  lie  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  our  present  experience.  Tiedemann  attempts,  e.g.,  to 
furnish  from  concepts  a  new  proof  of  the  substantiality  and  simplicity  of 
the  mind.  The  propositions  in  question  are,  on  his  view,  analytic  ;  just  as 
are  the  antinomies,  of  which  only  either  thesis  or  antithesis  can  be  true  ; 
just  as  are  all  the  laws  of  rational  thought  [e.g.,  Kant's  proposition  of  the 
progress  of  reason  from  the  conditioned  to  the  unconditioned]  ;  or  just  as 
are  Kant's  synthetic  principles  a  priori,  and  in  especial  the  law  of  causa- 
tion. Synthetical  propositions  must  always  be  derived  from  experience, 
and  cannot  therefore  make  any  claim  to  necessity.  This  attempt  to  develop 
necessity  from  concepts  shows  that  Tiedemann  was  incapable  even  of  un- 
derstanding Kant's  epistemological  ground-problem  at  all.  The  authors 
whom  he  principally  criticises  are,  besides  Kant  himself,  Born  [no.  440], 
Reinhold  [nos.  252,  282],  Jh.  Schultz  [nos.  563, 734],  Schaumann  [no.  321].) 

1226)  In  the  /.  A.,   1795,  apppeared   two   reviews   of   the    Thedtet; 
pp.  232-262,  265-270  and  273-280.     The  contents  and  language  of  the 
latter  point    unmistakably  to   the    authorship   of  Ik.   Sgsm.  Beck.     Beck 
asserts  that  Tiedemann,  like  all  the  philosophers  before  him,  is  wrecked 
upon  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  representation  to  its  object,  —  a  prob- 
lem which,  on  his  own  view,  can  only  be  solved  from  the  standpoint  of 
original  representation  [ideation].     There  also  appeared  against  the  Thedtet 
a  special  Gegenschrift ;    which  attacks,  often  very  happily,   Tiedemann's 
positive  assertions,  and    in   particular  his    confusion    of   rationalism    with 
empiricism  and  his  assumption  of  a  far-reaching  knowledge  of  things-in- 
themselves,  but  which  is  for  the  most  part  unsuccessful  in  its  endeavor  to 
refute  the  arguments  brought  against  Kant  from  the  side  of  empiricism.) 

1227)  Dietz,Jh.  Chn.Fr.:    Antithedtet,  oder   Versuch  einer  Prilfnng 
des  von  detn  Herrn  H of  rath  Tiedemann  in  seinem  Thedtet  aufgestellten 
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philosophischen  Systems,  mit  einigen  eingewebten  Nebenerlduterungen.  8vo. 
Rostock  and  Leipzig.  1798.  Stiller,  pp.  207.  (Tiedemann  answered 
with  no.  1228,  in  which  he  vainly  attempts  to  save  his  rationalism,  but  puts 
together  his  arguments  against  Kant  in  concise  and  convincing  form.) 

1228)  Tiedemann,  Dtr. :  Idealistische  Brief e.    Marburg.     1798.     New 
University  Press,     pp.  192.     (Finally,  against  this  appeared  no.:) 

1229)  Dietz,Jh.  Chn.  Fr. :  Beantwortung  der  idealistischen  Brief  e  des 
Herrn  Hofraths   Tiedemann.     8vo.     Gotha.     1801.     Ettinger.     pp.   122. 
(Dietz,  who  professed  to  be  as  firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  "genu- 
ine  Kantian,"  i.e.,  of  course,   of   the .  Dietzian   philosophy,   as  of  that  of 
Euclid's  elements,  appeared  once  more  upon  the  scene,  and  endeavored  to 
prove    the    correctness   of    the    Kantian   doctrines,    especially    as    against 
Nicolai,  Schwab,  Fichte,  Schad,  and  Schelling.     The  tone  of  his  polemic 
is  not  so  calm  as  in  nos.  1227  and  1229.     He  is  perpetually  charging  his 
opponents  with  misunderstanding  and  not-understanding,  —  and  even  with 
intentional  distortion.) 

1230)  Dietz,  Jh.  Chn.  Fr. :  Die  Philosophie  und  der  Philosoph  aus  dem 
ivahren  Gesichtspunkte  und  mit  Hinsicht  auf  die  heutigen  Streitigkeiten 
betrachtet.     Large  8vo.     Leipzig.     1802.     Wolf  and  Company,     pp.  212. 

12300,  b}    Tief trunk,  J.  H.  :  cf.  nos.  642,  647. 

1231)  Untersuchung,  Psychologische  und  philosophische iiber  das 

Lachen.     Aus  dem  Franzbsischen  iiber setzt.     Nebst  einer  Abhandlung,  in 
welcher  Kant's  Erkldrung  des  Lachens  erldutert,  und  Herrn  D.  Plainer1  s 
Theorie  des  Ldcherlichen  gepriift  wird  (by  W.  F.  A.  Mackensori).     8vo. 
Wolfenbiittel.     Albrecht.     pp.  116.     (Unconditional  agreement  with  Kant's 
theory,  which   gives  not  only  various  sources  [as  do  those  of  all  other 
philosophers],  but  also  the  real  reason  of  laughter.) 

1232)  Velthusen,J.  C.:  Bemerkung  iiber  den  Streit,  Ob  Gliickseligkeit 
oder  sittliche  Vollkommenheit,  an  Seiten  des  Schopfer's  letzter  Zweck  war, 
und  an   Seiten  freyhandelnder  Geschbpfe   ndchster  Bestimmungsgrund 
zum  Handeln  oder  Nichthandeln  sein  mussef     In  :    Henke's  Magazin 
fur   Religionsphilosophie,    Exegese   und  Kirchengeschichte.     Vol.   II,   I. 
pp.  188-190.     (Harmony  between  happiness  and  moral  perfection  is  the 
point  of  junction  of  all  the  ends  of  the  creator.     It  is  for  us  the  final  end, 
and  the  representation  of  this  end  is  the  primary  sensuous  motive  to  action  ; 
but  the   primary  rational  free  ground   of  determination   to  action  is  the 
rational  choice  of  the  only  right  means  to  that  end,  i.e.,  moral  perfection.) 

1233-1240,    Venturini. 

1233)  Venturini,  K.  H.  G.:  Dissertatio  philosophica  de  veritatis  pro- 
pagandae   et   hominum   animis   inserendae   natura.     Sectio  prior.     4to. 
Helmstadt.     Leukart.     pp.  70.    (Venturini  studied  in  Helmstadt ;  no.  1233 
was  his  Habilitationsschrift,  —  a  melancholy  performance,  which,  as  the 
author  tells  us  in  no.  1238,  was  composed  at  a  period  when  various  business 
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distractions  left  him  but  little  time  for  connected  thinking.  Barbarous 
Latin,  confused  thought,  and  inexact  terminology  prove  that  he  was  very 
far  indeed  from  having  mastered  his  material.  Add  to  this  that  the  princi- 
pal thought  of  the  work,  that  true  illumination  must  be  before  all  a  moral 
illumination,  was  by  no  means  strange  to  his  time.  —  In  1794  appeared  also 
no.  1234  ;  a  work,  in  reading  which  one  is  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  to  be 
more  astonished  at  the  author's  stupidity  or  his  audacity.  The  thoughts 
are  all  either  taken  from  the  writings  of  Kant  and  the  Kantians  or  [particu- 
larly in  the  consideration  of  the  spirit  of  pure  Christianity,  in  which  the 
work,  while  standing  throughout  under  the  immediate  influence  of  Kant, 
and  especially  of  the  ReL,  is  still  to  some  extent  independent  in  execution] 
from  lecture  notes  of  Sextro,  professor  in  Helmstadt  :  and,  in  the  principal 
passages,  verbally  repeated,  without  any  reference  to  their  source,  except 
in  a  vague  indication  in  the  preface,  where  Sextro's  name  does  not  appear 
at  all.  —  The  style  is  verbose,  tedious,  bombastic,  often  reminding  the 
reader  of  the  pulpit,  and  very  greatly  wanting  in  strictly  logical  develop- 
ment of  thought.  It  frequently  looks  as  though  little  connected  thoughts 
were  apposed  simply  by  accident.) 

1 234)  Venturini,  K.  H.  G. :  Ideen  zur  Philosophic  iiber  die  Religion 
und  den   Geist  des  reinen  Christenthums.     8vo.     Altona.     1794.     Ham- 
merich.     pp.  xvi,  656.     (The  author  proves  that  there  exists  in  every  man 
a  need  for  religion  and  a  capacity  of  religion.     In  his  proof  he  diverges 
from  Kant  in  this,  that  he  regards  even  the  fundamental  determinations  of 
the  understanding  and  the  imagination  as  the  basis  of  religion.     Kant's 
moral-theology  and  ReL  are  accurately  expounded.     In  his  theory  of  reve- 
lation Venturini  simply  repeats  —  often  verbally — that  of  Fichte  [no.  947]  ; 
going  beyond  Fichte  only  in  this  point,  that  he  endeavors  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  a  revelation  in  the  earliest  antiquity  to  be  a  certainty,  not  only  a 
possibility  or  probability,  by  an  induction  from  history.     The  Betrachtung 
iiber  den  Geist  des  Christenthums  attempts  to  bring  Christianity  into  the 
greatest  possible  accord  with  Kant's  philosophy.     Here,  as  in  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  faith  of  the  church,  rational  religion  constitutes  the  criterion.  — 
Naturally   enough,    the   publication   of   no.    1234    aroused   in    Helmstadt 
[rather,  it  would  seem,    among  Venturini's  contemporaries,   than  in   the 
minds  of  the  person  most  particularly  involved,  the  good-natured  Sextro, 
and   of   Henke,   who   was  concerned   in   the   second  place]   considerable 
hostility.     When  there  appeared  in  the  :) 

1235)  A.L.Z.:  1794.     IV.     pp.  385-391,  393-395.     (an  enthusiastic 
review  of  no.   1234,  a  citizen  of  Helmstadt  denounced  Venturini  in  very 
invidious  tones,  which  are  not  wholly  referrible,  we  may  be  sure,  to  love  of 
truth  and  hatred  of  deceit,  in  the  :) 

1236)  /.  B.  of  the  A.  L.  Z. ;  1794.     No.  147.    pp.  1199,  1200.    (Ventu- 
rini replied  in  the  :) 

1237)  /.  B.  of  the  A.  L.  Z. :  1795.     No.  19.    p.  152.    (in  a  "  vorlaufige 
Erklarung  "  ;  and  more  in  detail  in  no.  :) 
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1238)  Venturing  K.  H.  G. :  Das  in  der  Schrift : —  Ideen  zur  Philoso- 
phic iiber  die  Religion  und  den  Geist  des  reinen  Christenthums  —  ihrem 
Verfasser  zustehende  rechtmdssige  Gedankeneigenthum,   von  ihm  selbst 
auf  Veranlassung  eines  ungerechten  Angriffs  entivickelt  und  dargestellt. 
8vo.     Altona.     1795-     Hammerich.     pp.  78.     (Venturini  has  to  admit  that 
he  has  borrowed  essential  thoughts,  in  part  verbally,  from  lecture  notes  of 
Sextro's,  but  attempts  to  represent  this  procedure  as  altogether  innocent. 
Nevertheless  his  bad  conscience  shows  itself  in  the  indefinite  and  contra- 
dictory excuses  put  forward.     He  has  in  any  case  not  been  ashamed,  for 
the  sake  of  gaining  reputation,  of  committing  the  most  bare-faced  plagia- 
rism ;  but  has  been  so  stupid  and  awkward  in  the  matter,  that  we  must 
assume  that  he  was  absolutely  unconscious  of  the  gravity  of  his  action,  and 
regarded  the  thoughts  of  his  teacher  —  as  is  not  unusual  with  beginners, 
probably,  and  is  easily  intelligible  —  as  to  a  certain  extent  his  own  mental 
property,  and  as  independently  acquired  mental  furniture,  simply  because 
he  had  understood  them  and  was  able  to  give  them  clear  expression.  —  The 
shapeless,  contradictory  mass  of  excuse  and  defence  was  subjected  to  a 
reckless  but  justifiable  criticism  in  the  :) 

1239)  N.A.D.C.:  22.    1796.     pp.  433-445;  by  Cb.  (=  ?    [Parthey,  a 
co-worker  of  Nikolai's,   does  not  give  under  this  symbol   any  author  of 
philosophic  or  theological  reviews].     In  1800  appeared  a  second  edition  of 
no.  1 234,  in  two  parts,  under  the  title :) 

1 240)  Die  Religion  der  Vernunft  und  des  Herzens.     Eine  berichtigte 
Darstellung  der  Ideen  zur  Philosophic  iiber  die  Religion.     8vo.     Copen- 
hagen and  Leipzig.     Schubothe.     pp.  vi,  513   (printer's  error  for  413)  and 
viii,  358.     (The  changes  introduced  are,  for  the  most  part,  only  of  a  formal 
kind  ;  thus  the  material  is  better  arranged.     There  are  many  improvements 
in  detail ;  but  one  great  mistake  is  the  increased  diff useness  of  the  new 
edition,  which  is  not  justified  by  any  addition  of  important  thoughts.     The 
mental  dependency  of  the  author  has  remained  the  same.     In  his  theory  of 
revelation  he  attaches  himself  still  more  closely  to  Fichte,  in  giving  up  the 
historical  proof  of  the  reality  of  revelation,  and  speaking  only  of  a  practical 
belief  in  it.) 

1241)  Versuch  einer  entwickelnden  Darstellung  der  Hauptmomente 
des  kritischen  Moralsy stems  von  C.  G.  B  *  *  z  *  *  /  *  u  *.    In  the  :  K.  A.  M. 
II,  I.     pp.  133-195.     (Declamatory;  not  in  any  sense  important.) 

1242)  Versuche,    Dichterische  iiber   Gegenstdnde   der  kritischen 

Philosophic  (by  Graf  Benzel  of   Sternau).      8vo.     Wiirzburg.     Nitribitt. 
pp.  40.     Cf.  Ernst   Wichert,  in  the  A.  M.     XV.     1878.     pp.  383,  384. 
(The  critical  philosophy  is  done  into  unrhymed  verses  of  antique  measure, 
not  without  some  life,  but  by  a  transformation  of  philosophical  concepts 
into  fantastic  ideas.     As  illustrations  of  the  titles  of  poems  may  be  quoted  : 
Die  Methodologie,  Handlungsweisen  der  Spontaneitdt  bei  Verstand  und 
Vernunft  ^) 

1 243)  Visbeck,  J.  Ch.  K. :  Hauptmomente  der  Reinholdschen  Elementar- 
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Philosophic  in  Beziehung  auf  die  Einwendungen  des  Aenesidemus  unter- 
sucht.  Large  8vo.  Leipzig.  Goschen.  pp.  viii,  336.  (Visbeck  follows 
the  course  of  Reinhold's  new  exposition  of  the  Elementarphilosophie 
[no.  272,  III],  prints  at  the  head  of  every  section  its  propositions  and 
their  interpretation,  together  with  the  critical  remarks  of  Aenesidemus,  and 
then  goes  on  to  attempt  a  refutation  of  these,  —  entirely  without  success. 
There  is  throughout  involved  the  grave  misunderstanding  of  the  ascription 
to  Reinhold  of  the  view  that  ideated  objects  produce  the  material  of  ideas  ; 
when  Reinhold  as  clearly  as  he  can  refers  this  causality  to  things-in- 
themselves.  No.  1243  was  reviewed  by  J.  Sgsm.  Beck  pretty  unfavorably 
in  the  /.  A.  [1795.  pp.  84-88].) 

1244)  Vorlesungen   iiber  Kant^s  System  in  England.     In  the  :  /.  M. 
Vol.  XXIV.     pp.  72-76.     (On  Nitsch.) 

1244*2)    Weber,  Jos.:  cf.  no.  887. 

1244/5)    Wedag,  Fr.  Wlh.:  cf.  Wedag  under  1798. 

1245)  Werdermann,  Jh.    Gth.    K.:   Feder   und  Kant:    Versuch  zur 
Aufstellung  einiger  streitigen  Punkte  in  den  Griinden  der  Moralphiloso- 
phie.     In  the:  B.  M.     Vol.  XXIII.     April,     pp.  309-339.     (Exposition 
of  the  bases  of  the  doctrine  of  morals,  dependent  on  Feder  and  Kant,  but 
not   a   mere    conglomeration.       Kant's   formal   principles    must   obtain    a 
material  content  by  reference  to  the  consequences  of  actions  for  the  good 
of  the  world  ;  the  pleasure  of  moral  self-approbation  is  the  most  important 
part  of  happiness.) 

1  246)  Zacharia,  K.  Sal.  :  Von  dem  moralischen  Glauben  an  Tugend. 
Zur  Erlauteriing  und  Vereinigung  der  beyden  Gemeinsprilche  :  Quilibet 
praesumitur  bonus,  und  quilibet  praesumitur  malus,  —  donee  probetur 
contrarium.  In  the  Ph.  I.  IV,  I.  pp.  1-39.  (Worthless  aprioristic 
demonstrations,  diffuse  and  superfluous.  Possibility  and  reality  of  virtue 
are  declared  to  be  not  demonstrable  by  experience,  but  only  a  priori.  Our 
imperfect  duties  command  us  to  advance  the  subjective  ends  of  others, 
their  happiness,  so  far  as  they  have  not  made  themselves  unworthy  of  it  by 
moral  badness.  The  «  common  sayings  '  of  the  title  must,  if  they  are  not  to 
be  contradictory,  be  regarded,  the  first  as  a  moral,  the  second  as  a  political 
maxim.) 

1  2460)  Zentner,  Jk.  F.  v.  :    cf  .  no.  769. 

1246^)  Zw  anziger,  Jh.  Chr.:  cf.  no.  1020. 

1795- 

-f)  Abicht,  J.  H.  :  cf.  nos.  421,  429,  431,  432. 
A.  L.  Z.  :  cf.  nos.  833,  834,  978,  1237. 


1247-1254,  Amman,  Gr.  F. 

1247)  Ammon,  Gr.  F.  :  Die  christliche  Sittenlehre,  nach  einem  wissen- 
schaftlichen     Grundrisse    zundchst  fur    seine    Vorlesungen     entworfen. 
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Large  8vo.  Gottingen  and  Erlangen.  Palm.  pp.  338.  Second  and 
revised  edition.  1798.  pp.  xlviii,  362.  (Really  a  philosophic  ethic, 
strictly  according  to  Kant's  principles,  garnished  with  references  to  biblical 
passages,  which  are  intended  to  prove  the  wide-reaching  agreement  existing 
between  Kant's  philosophy  and  the  gospels.  A  quite  different  position  from 
the  Kantian  ethic,  on  the  other  hand,  is  taken  up  by  Ammon  in  no.  1248, 
and  in  a  later  Handbuch  der  christlichen  Sittenlehre,  which  does  not  fall 
to  be  considered  here  [three  volumes  ;  1823-1829].) 

1248)  Ammon,  Gr.  F. :    Neues  Lehrbuch  der   religiosen   Moral,  und 
der  christlichen  insbesondere.     Large  8vo.     Gottingen.     1800.     Thomas, 
pp.  xiv,  402.     Fourth  and  revised  edition.     Large  8vo.     Gottingen.     1806. 
Vanderhoeck  and  Ruprecht.     pp.  xxvii,  551.     (Ammon  has,  as  he  himself 
says,  learnt  from   Kant's  writings,  particularly  the  moral,  very  many  real 
and  permanent  truths,  especially  regarding  the  dignity  of  the  free  man,  the 
independence  of  his  character,  and  the  duties  of  justice.     At  the  same  time 
he  now  believes  that  a  theological  doctrine  of  morals,  such  as  is  presented 
in  the  New  Testament,  is  in  no  way  reconcilable  with  the  Kantian  ethic 
and  theology.     A  formal  moral  doctrine  is  an  empty  thought-construction, 
and  leads  to  a  mere  playing  with  concepts.     Ammon  has  gradually  come  to 
discover  in  Kant's  moral  system  so  much  that  is  bald,  contentless,  para- 
doxical, incorrect,  and  in  particular  unpractical,  that  he  here  cuts  loose 
from  him  altogether,  and  makes  his  own  principle  that  of  general  happi- 
ness and  perfection,  though  he  still  retains  a  formal  principle  beside  the 
material :  —  "  Handle  nach  einer  Regel,  welche  Vernunft  und  Willen  in 
steter   Harmonic  erha.lt."     No.   1249  is   a  further  extension  of  Ammon's 
thought  on  this  latter  point :) 

1249)  Ammon,  Gr.  F.:    Von  dem  Gesetze  der  Wahrheit  als  hbchstem 
Moralprincip.    Zwei  Abhandlungen.    4to.     Gottingen.      1803.     Dieterich. 
pp.  20.     Same  place.     1806.     (Here  may  also  be  mentioned,  as  belonging 
to  the  department  of  ethics,  the  following  no.  :) 

1250)  Ammon,  Gr.  Fr.  :     Vindicatur  morum  doctrinae  arbitrium  libe- 
rum,  rejecta  libertate  Stoica  ethicae  Kantianae.     4to.     Gottingen.      1799. 
pp.  12.     Christmas  programme.     Reprinted  in  :    Ammon  :  Nova  opuscula 
theologica.     Small    8vo.     Gottingen.      1803.     Dieterich.     Commutatio    X. 
pp.  177-192.     (In  contradistinction  to  Kant's  explanation  of  freedom  —  in 
the  introduction  to  A.  R.  no.  IV — according  to  which  the  possibility  of 
diverging  from  law  is  no  freedom  but  an  Unvermogen,  Ammon  attempts  to 
save  free  choice  as  a  faculty  of  acting  either  according  to  or  against  the  law.) 

1251)  Ammon,  Gr.  Fr. :    Ideen  zur  Verbesserung  der  herrschenden  Pre- 
digtmethode.    4to.     Gottingen.     1795.     Dieterich.     pp.  20.     (Kant's  moral- 
theology  is  to  be  preached  from  the  pulpit ;  the  law  of  duty  to  be  made  the 
central  point  in  all  religious  speaking.  —  Ammon  himself  applied  Kant's 
principles  in  no.  1252  and  1253.) 

1252)  Ammon,  Gr.  Fr. :  Christliche  Religionsvortrage  iiber  die  wichtig- 
sten  Gegenstdnde  der  Glaubens-  und  Sittenlehre.     8vo.     Erlangen.     Palm. 
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Vols.  I  and  II.  1793.  Twelve  and  twelve  and  a  quarter  sheets.  Vol.  III. 
1794.  Twelve  sheets.  Vols.  IV  and  V.  1795.  Twelve  and  thirteen 
sheets.  Vol.  VI  and  last.  With  an  index  of  subjects  of  all  six  volumes. 
1796.  pp.  182.  Of  the  two  first  parts  appeared  a  very  much  altered 
edition,  purged  of  Kantian  concepts  [cf.  no.  1254],  in  which  only  eight  of 
the  old  sermons  are  retained  and  thirteen  new  ones  introduced.  Erlangen. 
1803  and  1805.  Palm.  Seventeen  sheets  and  pp.  276.  (Kant's  principles 
are  also  predominant  in  no.  :) 

1253)  Ammo^  Gr.  Fr. :  Predigten  zur  Beforderung  eines  reinen  mo- 
ralischen  Christenthums.    8vo.    Erlangen.     Palm.    Vol.  I.    1798.    pp.299. 
[Vol.  II  :  cf.  no.  1254.]     (The  return  upon  these  principles  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  change  of  standpoint  in  no.  1 248  is  seen  in  no.  :) 

1254)  Amman,    Gr.   Fr.:    Anleitung  zur  Kanzelberedtsamkeit  —  zu- 
ndchst  fur  meine  Zuhbrer.     8vo.     Gottingen.     1 799.     Vandenhoeck  and 
Ruprecht.     pp.  xvi,  270.     With  an  index.     (According  to  this  work  a  ser- 
mon which  is  composed  simply  of  rational  propositions  is  not  Christian  ; 
that  title  can  only  be  claimed  by  a  sermon  which  bases  the  description  of 
the  pure  doctrines  of  Christ  upon  the  divine  nature  of  his  appearance  and 
mission.      Ammon  directs  himself  expressedly,   mentioning   Kant's   name 
[Preface  to  A.  R.~\,  against  those  sermons  which  bring  the  philosophy  of 
Kant  and  the  terminology  of  the  critical  school  into  the  pulpit.     On  p.  216 
a  number  of  the  most  elementary  technical  expressions  of  Kant's  practical 
philosophy  are  particularly  enumerated,  and  banished  from  the  pulpit.     In 
accordance  with  this,  in  the  second  volume  of  no.  1253  [1800.     pp.  451], 
the  endeavor  to  find  a  purely  rational  meaning  in  biblical  narratives  and 
ecclesiastical  teachings,  which  are  not  suited  for  the  system  of  a  pure  doc- 
trine of  religion,  has  entirely  disappeared.)     For  Ammon's  Dogmatik,  cf. 
under  1797. 

1255)  Anleitung  zu  einer  neuen  verbesserten  Philosophic  oder  Samm- 
lung  iiber  die  kantische  Philosophic  und  das  Dalbergische  Grundgesetz 
der  Aehnlichkeit  in  der  Natur.     Sammt  einem  Anhange  iiber  die  Mbg- 
lichkeit   einer   mathematischen   Metaphysik.       Mit    Genehmhaltutig    des 
hochwiirdigsten   Ordinariats   zu   Constanz   (by    Th.   Lechleitner).      8vo. 
Augsburg.     Rieger's  Sons.     Two  volumes,     pp.  224  and  272.     (A  worth- 
less medley  of  rational  epistemological  views,  resting  upon  Kant's  philosophy, 
of  arguments  from  Dalberg,  of  Roman  Catholic  dogma,  and  of  cabalistic 
mysticism.    As  regards  this  last,  von  Eckartshausen  [no.  1 1 53]  is,  of  course, 
the  type  and  pattern  followed.) 

12550)    Bahrdt,  K.  F.:  cf.  no.  742. 

1256)  Bardili,   Chp.  Gfr.:    Allgemeine  praktische  Philosophic.     8vo. 
Stuttgart.     Erhard    and    LofHund.     pp.    189.      (A   very   important   work, 
strongly  influenced  by  Kant.     The  human  will  [that  is,  the  ground  of  the 
special  character  of  the  particular  individual]  can  be  determined  either  by 
nature  [sensibility],  by  the  understanding  [rules  of  policy,  maxims  of  happi- 
ness], or  finally  by  reason  [the  moral  law].     In  the  first  case  the  question 
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at  issue  is  what  is  pleasurable  ;  in  the  second,  what  is  useful  ;  in  the  third, 
what  is  good.  The  moral  principle  has  its  sole  source  in  reason,  and  pays 
no  regard  to  any  use  or  advantage.  The  good  is  good,  and  « obliges '  us, 
simply  because  it  brings  with  it  in  this  way  the  original  regulation  of  our 
reason.  Bardili's  moral  principle  is,  therefore,  like  that  of  Kant,  formal  ; 
and  does  not  differ  from  Kant's  in  content.  Motive  to  obedience  to  the 
law  is  reverence  of  it.  A  will  which  is  determinable  independently  of 
everything  empirical,  solely  by  the  representation  of  the  formal  moral 
principle,  is  free.  Bardili  recognizes,  that  is,  only  an  empirical  freedom, 
and  is  even  here  [cf.  Bardili,  under  1 796]  a  determinist.  The  moral  prin- 
ciple becomes  in  its  turn  a  ground  of  empirical  determination,  and  the 
resolution  of  the  will  to  good  or  evil  is  preceded  by  a  conflict  between  it 
and  the  other  grounds  of  empirical  determination,  in  which  that  which  is 
the  strongest  at  the  time,  wins.  In  conclusion,  Bardili  gives  two  principles 
of  natural  law,  both  of  which  depend  upon  the  Kantian  thought,  that  man 
is  always  to  be  regarded  as  end-in-himself.) 

-T2J7,  1258,  K.  Gfr.  Bauer. 

1257)  Bauer,  K.  Gfr.  :   Homilien  und  Predigten.     Ein   Versuch,  die 
Grundgesetze  der  Sittlichkeit  und  einige  wichtige  Ftille  der  Amvendung 
davon  auf  menschlich   Thun  und  Glauben  schriftmassig  erlautern   zu 
helfen.     Large  8vo.     Jena  and  Leipzig.     Gabler.    Vol.  I.     Sixteen  sheets. 
(No  second  volume  appeared.     The  first  is  written  on  Kantian  principles, 
which  are  frequently  given  and  expounded  in  too  abstract  form.    The  same 
holds  of  no.  :) 

1258)  Bauer,  K.  Gfr.:  Predigten  iiber  die  Sonn-  und  Festtagsevange- 
lien  des  ganzen  Jahres.    Large  8vo.    Ziillichau  and  Freystadt.    Darnmann. 
Part  i  :  1798.     pp.  xxviii,  570.     Part  ii  :   1799.     pp.  540. 

ERICH  ADICKES. 
(Continued.} 


REVIEWS   OF   BOOKS. 

An  Essay  Concerning  Human  Understanding.  By  JOHN 
LOCKE.  Collated  and  Annotated  with  Prolegomena,  Biographical 
and  Critical,  by  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL  FRASER,  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
In  two  volumes.  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press  ;  New  York,  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  1894.— Vol  I,  pp.  cxl,  535  ;  Vol.  II,  pp.  481. 

Apart  from  the  influence  which  Professor  Fraser  has  exerted  upon 
a  multitude  of  his  own  students  during  a  long  period  of  service  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he  has  won  the  gratitude  of  a  still 
larger  circle  through  his  contributions  to  the  history  of  English 
philosophy.  At  a  time  when  it  has  been  the  prevailing  fashion  to 
look  to  Germany  for  philosophic  inspiration,  his  scholarly  and 
sympathetic  expositions  of  Locke  and  Berkeley  have  reminded  the 
English-speaking  world  of  the  richness  of  their  own  heritage.  It 
is  mainly  through  the  labors  of  Professor  Fraser  that  we  have  come 
to  do  justice  to  Berkeley's  philosophy,  and  have  become  convinced 
that  'the  system  of  immaterialism '  is  no  "manifest  absurdity,"  to  be 
refuted  by  the  rough-and-ready  methods  of  last  century.  And  he 
has  now  supplemented  his  treatment  of  Locke  in  the  Britannica 
article,  and  the  volume  in  Blackwood's  Philosophical  Classics,  by  this 
magnificent  edition  of  the  Essay  Concerning  Human  Understanding. 

The  author's  words  give  the  best  possible  description  of  the  plan 
and  content  of  the  work  :  "  The  present  work  is  meant  partly  as 
homage  to  its  author's  historical  importance  as  a  chief  factor  in  the 
development  of  modern  philosophy  during  the  last  two  centuries. 
It  is  also  intended  to  recall  to  a  study  of  Locke  those  who,  inter- 
ested in  the  philosophical  and  theological  problems  of  this  age,  are 
apt  to  be  dominated  too  exclusively  by  its  spirit  and  maxims.  They 
may  thus  study  the  problems  in  a  fresher,  although  cruder,  form 
than  they  have  now  assumed  through  the  controversies  of  the  inter- 
vening period.  The  text  has  been  prepared  after  collation  with  the 
four  editions  published  when  Locke  was  alive,  and  also  with  the 
French  version  of  Coste,  done  under  Locke's  supervision.  The 
successive  changes  are  bracketed,  many  of  them  significant, 
especially  those  which  express  his  oscillation  of  opinion  about 
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'  power '  in  moral  agency  in  Book  II,  ch.  xxi.  .  .  .  The  sectional 
analyses  have  been  removed  from  the  body  of  the  text  to  the 
margin,  occasionally  corrected  and  enlarged  and  new  ones  annexed 
to  sections  where  they  were  wanting.  The  annotations  might  have 
been  multiplied  indefinitely;  for  almost  every  question  in  meta- 
physical philosophy  and  theology,  as  well  as  in  philosophical 
physics,  is  suggested  by  the  text,  as  well  as  innumerable  references 
to  the  '  Essay '  in  the  literature  of  the  last  two  centuries.  The 
annotations  offered  are  for  the  most  part  intended  to  keep  the  points 
of  view  and  leading  purpose  of  the  *  Essay '  steadily  before  the 
reader  ;  and  the  references  are  mostly  to  the  works  of  Locke's 
contemporaries  and  his  immediate  predecessors  and  successors. 
Occasional  side-glances  show  recent  phases  of  philosophical  or 
theological  thought  to  which  the  development  through  controversy 
of  what  was  latent  in  the  '  Essay '  may  have  contributed.  The 
corresponding  portions  of  the  *  Nouveaux  Essais '  are  often  quoted 
in  the  interest  of  the  contrast  and  of  the  speculative  insight  of  the 
German  philosopher.  In  the  Prolegomena  Locke's  individuality, 
and  the  circumstances  by  which  it  was  modified,  are  presented  in 
their  relation  to  the  '  Essay ' ;  this  is  followed  by  constructive 
criticism  of  the  '  Essay '  itself  as  a  '  historical  plain  '  account  of  a 
knowledge  that,  being  finite  and  human,  is  at  last  determined  by 
faith  ;  and  in  the  end  attention  is  invited  to  two  opposite  directions 
into  which  the  '  Essay '  helped  to  divert  the  main  current  of  philo- 
sophical thought  in  Berkeley  and  in  Hume.  The  portrait  of  Locke 
presented  in  this  work  is  reproduced  from  the  picture  in  Christ 
church,  so  long  Locke's  home."  (pp.  xiv  and  xv.) 

The  Prolegomena  is  an  excellent  piece  of  expository  and  critical 
writing.  A  good  deal  of  the  matter  contained  in  these  one  hundred 
and  forty  pages  had,  of  course,  been  published  before  ;  but  the 
critical  portion  of  this  introduction  (which  embraces  more  than  half) 
gives  a  much  more  systematic  account  of  the  problems  of  the 
1  Essay '  than  had  been  possible  in  either  of  the  writings  which  I 
have  already  mentioned.  Professor  Eraser's  treatment  is  singularly 
free  from  the  fault  which  Locke  found  with  the  earlier  interpreters 
of  the  '  Essay '  —  that  of  *  sticking  in  the  incidents '  and  failing  to 
comprehend  the  main  design  of  the  work.  "  An  answer  of  genuine 
worth  for  human  purposes  to  the  questions  about  knowledge  is  what 
is  sought  for  throughout  the  *  Essay.'  ...  In  fact,  the  Fourth 
Book  is  more  in  its  place  when  treated  as  the  first  with  the  other 
three  as  a  supplement.  .  .  .  The  lines  of  inquiry  are  then  seen  to 
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radiate  from  the  definition  of  knowledge  as  a  centre "  (p.  Ivii). 
The  author  thinks  that  there  is  some  ground  for  Stewart's  sugges- 
tion that  the  Fourth  Book  was  the  part  of  the  *  Essay '  which  was 
first  written  and  which  led  to  the  inquiries  of  the  other  books. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  order  of  composition,  it  is  essential  to 
bear  in  mind  that,  although  the  *  Essay '  contains  much  matter  that 
is  psychological,  logical,  and  metaphysical,  its  main  purpose  is 
epistemological.  But  it  is  also  necessary  to  remember,  in  reading 
Book  II,  "  On  Ideas,"  that  ideas  are  not  for  Locke  equivalent  to 
knowledge.  It  is  true  that  'where  we  have  no  ideas  we  can  have  no 
knowledge,'  and  it  was  this  fact  —  that  ideas  form  a  necessary 
element  in  our  knowledge  —  which  led  Locke  to  undertake  an 
account  of  their  origin.  But  in  Book  II  he  is  well  aware  that  he  is 
treating  ideas  in  abstraction  from  the  concrete  system  of  knowledge, 
where  they  form  not  the  whole,  but  simply  one  element.  There  are, 
indeed,  many  passages  in  that  book  in  which  Locke  restores  to  the 
idea  its  epistemological  reference,  but  the  main  problem  is  to  give 
the  psychological  analysis  and  genesis  of  states  of  consciousness, 
quite  apart  from  their  actual  employment  in  the  structure  of  knowl- 
edge. This  inquiry  had  grown  out  of  Locke's  problem  about 
knowledge,  and  was  necessary  in  order  to  answer  it  completely  ;  but 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  confuse  Locke's  psychological  account  of 
ideas  with  the  epistemological  conclusions  of  the  Fourth  Book. 
From  this  point  of  view,  then,  we  can  see  that  much  of  Green's 
criticism  of  Locke  in  the  Introduction  to  Hume's  Treatise  ignores 
both  Locke's  account  of  knowledge,  and  the  psychological  nature  of 
the  Second  Book. 

Professor  Eraser's  interpretation  of  the  "  Essay  "  is  already  well 
known  and  pretty  generally  accepted.  One  of  the  chief  merits  of 
that  interpretation,  it  seems  to  me,  consists  in  his  refusal  to  apply 
to  his  author  distinctions  and  categories  which  have  only  arisen 
as  a  result  of  subsequent  reflection.  He  shows  that  although  the 
problem  of  analysing  out  the  mind's  contribution  to  knowledge  was 
foreign  to  Locke's  thought,  yet  in  his  candid  account  of  ideas  he  was 
constantly  obliged  to  recognize  that  contribution.  Yet  there  is  no 
drawing- of  hard  and  fast  lines  between  'sensationalism'  and  'intel- 
lectualism '  in  order  to  force  Locke  into  one  school  or  the  other. 

While  Professor  Fraser  does  full  justice  to  the  general  significance 
of  Locke's  polemic  against  abstract  ideas,  he  yet  maintains  that  so 
far  as  Descartes  is  concerned  the  attack  was  not  justified.  A  letter 
from  Descartes  to  Regius  is  quoted  to  show  that  the  former  did 
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not  hold  to  '  innate  ideas '  in  the  sense  which  Locke  supposed. 
If  one  insists  on  reading  Descartes'  meaning  from  his  constant 
employment  of  the  term  in  his  philosophical  treatises,  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  Locke's  criticism  was  well  founded. 
For  Descartes'  whole  method  presupposes  the  possibility  of  getting 
back  ultimately  to  some  absolutely  certain  knowledge  upon  which 
he  could  rest  the  whole  structure  of  the  sciences ;  and  this  he  found 
in  the  innate  ideas  which  furnished  the  standard  by  which  all  other 
ideas  were  to  be  tested,  but  were  themselves  practically  outside  of 
and  beyond  criticism.1 

Many  readers  will  perhaps  find  those  portions  of  this  work  most  in- 
teresting in  which  Professor  Fraser  gives  some  indication  of  his  own 
philosophical  position  on  fundamental  metaphysical  and  theological 
questions.  The  limits  of  this  review  will  only  allow  me  to  quote  one 
or  two  such  passages.  In  criticising  Locke's  account  of  substance 
he  writes  :  "His  'general  idea  of  substance'  is  an  impossible  one  — 
a  something  that  makes  no  manifestation  of  itself,  that  is  concealed 
not  revealed  *  in  part '  in  the  simple  ideas  that  might  properly  be 
regarded  as  manifestations  (so  far)  of  what  it  is.  The  substance  is 
partially  revealed  in  our  complex  idea  of  it ;  the  complete  complex 
idea  involving  omniscience  is  unattainable  in  a  human  understand- 
ing. In  perceiving  its  phenomena  we  necessarily  so  far  perceive  the 
substance,  inadequate  as  the  complex  conception  so  found  must  be, 
in  an  understanding  that  at  the  most  is  able  to  receive  only  a  few  of 
the  simple  ideas  or  phenomena  that  existing  substances  can  present" 
(p.  Ixix).  As  against  the  "inverse  agnosticism"  of  Locke  —  which 
consists  in  holding  to  the  certainty  of  our  own  existence,  of  that  of 
God  and  of  external  things,  while  maintaining  that  *  no  science  of 
bodies  is  possible'  —  Professor  Fraser  shows  in  many  passages  that 
we  necessarily  postulate  the  immanence  of  reason  in  nature — the 
rational  interconnection  of  all  reality.  It  may  perhaps  be  remarked 
in  passing  that  if  'nature  is  rational  to  the  core'  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  our  reason  "is  only  able  to  receive  a  few  of  the 
phenomena  that  existing  substances  can  present."  Some  of  the 
most  interesting  passages  of  the  work  are  in  criticism  of  Locke's 
rather  confused  treatment  of  freedom.  "Freedom  from  the  chain 
of  cosmic  causality  —  i.e.,  of  an  unbeginning  and  unending,  and 

1  Professor  Thilly  (Leibnizens  Streit  gegen  Locke  in  Ansehung  der  angeborenen 
Ideen,  Heidelberg,  1891)  has  shown  conclusively,  it  seems  to  me,  that  Locke  had 
Descartes  in  mind  in  this  polemic,  and  also  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
latter's  system  the  attack  was  quite  justified. 
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therefore  unimaginable  and  mysterious,  natural  succession"  —  says 
the  author,  "  is  indeed  reached  in  its  fullness  when  a  man  does  what 
he  ought  to  do  — when  he  realizes  the  moral  ideal.  But  this  right 
determination,  this  harmony  of  human  action  with  moral  reason, 
presupposes  a  power  in  a  finite  agent  also  to  act  immorally  or 
irrationally,  and  by  so  acting,  power  even  to  destroy  his  free  agency" 
(p.  civ).  But  the  passage  which  may  be  taken  as  Professor  Fraser's 
most  important  confessio  fidei  is  found  on  pages  xci  and  xcii.  I  can 
quote  only  the  first  and  last  sentence.  "Are  not  Locke's  three 
realities  [God,  Self  and  External  things]  tacitly  assumed  by  all  men 
as  immanent  in  experience  from  the  first,  in  a  faith  which  becomes 
at  last  human  reason  in  its  highest  form  ?  .  .  .  It  thus  appears  that 
the  spirit  in  man,  unconsciously,  if  not  reflectively  presupposes  the 
antithesis  which  distinguishes  each  person  from  the  external  world 
with  which  his  senses  and  actions  bring  him  into  contact  and 
collision  ;  and  also  presupposes  God  in  the  physical  order,  and  in 
the  ideals  of  duty  which  make  science  and  morality  possible."  It 
only  remains  to  add  that  the  problem  still  remains  for  philosophy 
and  theology  to  determine  the  nature  of  these  realities  which  we  are 
obliged  to  postulate.  j  £  CREIGHTON. 

Aspects  of  Pessimism.  By  R.  M.  WENLEY,  M.A.,  D.Sc., 
Lecturer  in  Philosophy  in  Queen  Margaret  College,  Glasgow  ; 
formerly  Examiner  in  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1894. — 
PP-  *,  337- 

Dr.  Wenley's  book  has,  perhaps,  even  less  unity  than  its  modest 
title  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  It  consists  of  six  essays,  which,  as 
the  author  says,  "naturally  fall  into  two  groups."  The  first  four, 
"Jewish  Pessimism,"  "Mediaeval  Mysticism,"  "Hamlet,"  and  "The 
Pessimistic  Element  in  Goethe,"  are  clearly  intended  for  the  general 
reader  ;  and  of  the  last  two,  "  Berkeley,  Kant,  and  Schopenhauer  " 
and  "  Pessimism  as  a  System,"  only  the  latter  comes  to  close  quarters 
with  the  problem  of  Pessimism  proper.  Such  a  mass  of  material 
relating,- for  the  most  part,  only  indirectly  to  the  main  subject,  con- 
sisting of  essays  that  may  be  described  as  theological,  literary,  and 
metaphysical,  as  well  as  ethical,  would  of  itself  suggest,  —  what  we 
are  told  in  the  preface,  —  that  the  author  had  originally  intended  to 
write  a  more  systematic  book  on  Pessimism,  but  had  found  himself 
unable  to  carry  out  the  plan.  The  obvious  excuse  for  a  book  of  this 
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very  fragmentary  character  on  a  subject  that  already  has  a  literature 
of  its  own,  would  be  that  either  the  author's  point  of  view  or  his 
criticisms  of  others  were  clearly  original  and  suggestive.  It  can 
hardly  be  claimed  that  in  the  "  Aspects "  we  have  a  book  which 
answers  to  this  description.  That  the  author  is  scholarly,  one  does 
not  doubt,  though  one  is  inclined  to  wish  that  his  scholarship  were 
rather  more  special ;  that  he  intends  to  be  perfectly  just,  one  does 
not  deny,  though  he  sometimes  shows  unnecessary  irritation  in 
criticising  those  who  have  fundamentally  different  views  ;  but,  while 
it  would  be  grossly  unjust  to  describe  the  book  as  *  second-hand '  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  the  author  has  honestly 
and  earnestly  worked  out  for  himself  conclusions  which  are  already 
more  or  less  familiar. 

The  essay  on  "  Jewish  Pessimism,"  as  might  be  expected,  attempts 
to  show  that,  in  spite  of  all  doubts  and  difficulties,  such  as  those  of 
Job  and  Koheleth,  Judaism  was  essentially  optimistic  by  virtue  of  its 
faithful  and  strenuous  insistence  upon  a  theistic  view  of  the  world. 
In  the  main  part  of  the  essay,  Judaism  is  regarded  as  an  independent 
religious  system,  not  as  a  part  of  a  larger  scheme  of  salvation.  The 
question  is  :  What  is  the  relation  of  Judaism  as  such  to  Pessimism  ? 
This  being  the  case,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  any  religion  of  a 
people,  as  opposed  to  a  world  religion,  contains  elements  of  Pessi- 
mism just  by  reason  of  its  exclusiveness.  However,  the  point  is  not 
specially  important,  as  the  author  is  mainly  concerned  to  show  the 
relation  of  Judaism,  as  viewed  from  the  inside,  to  Pessimism. 

In  the  second  essay,  Mysticism  is  found  to  be  implicitly  pessi- 
mistic, since  an  ethic  founded  upon  Mysticism  would  be  hopelessly 
at  variance  with  necessary  social  conditions.  Notwithstanding  this, 
however,  the  author  shows  a  certain  sympathy  with  the  tendency ; 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  makes  a  strong  plea  for 
the  essential  humanity  of  the  book,  and  attempts  to  show  that  it  does 
not  come  under  the  already  pronounced  condemnation  of  Mysticism 
in  general.  When  he  says  of  the  "Imitation"  that  the  "amazing 
vitality"  of  the  book  depends  upon  "its  insistence  upon  life,  rather 
than  belief"  (p.  85)  the  remark  strikes  one  as  being  ambiguous,  if 
not  positively  misleading.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  "  life " 
here  ?  In  certain  other  passages  the  essentially  monastic  character 
of  the  book  is  practically  recognized,  as,  e.g.,  on  p.  94,  where  the 
author  says  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  "when  he  turns  to  man,  and 
takes  note  of  the  things  that  now  are,  he  is  as  weak  and  unsatis- 
factory as  he  formerly  was  vivid  and  enheartening." 
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The  essays  on  "Hamlet"  and  "The  Pessimistic  Element  in 
Goethe "  need  not  detain  us  long,  though  together  they  occupy 
about  seventy-five  pages.  Both  belong  to  a  kind  of  criticism  which 
is  only  too  familiar,  but  which  hardly  commends  itself  to  the  serious 
student  of  philosophy.  To  seek  the  'inner  meaning,'  the  'under- 
lying philosophy,'  of  the  works  of  a  notable  literary  man,  means,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  to  commit  the  'psychologist's  fallacy.' 
Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  a  poet  like  Shakespeare, 
whose  genius  is  essentially  dramatic.  One  objects,  when  Hamlet 
is  regarded  as  the  "  type "  of  humanity  "  eternally  striving  to 
fathom  the  infinite"  (p.  in);  and  not  less,  when  the  author 
says  of  Faust  and  Hamlet  in  a  breath  that  they  "  imply  a  whole 
philosophy"  (p.  171).  One  might  almost  dogmatically  say  of 
Shakespeare's  works,  at  least,  individually  and  collectively,  that  they 
do  nothing  of  the  kind.  But  one  may,  of  course,  read  into  them 
more  than  one  philosophy,  —  as  has  frequently  been  done.  With 
Goethe,  to  be  sure,  the  case  is  somewhat  different  ;  but  even  he, 
though  deeply  interested  in  philosophy,  was  too  true  a  literary  artist 
to  submit  to  the  fetters  of  any  particular  metaphysical  system.  The 
'  law  of  compensation '  holds,  and  Goethe  chose  what  was  for  him 
the  better  part.  It  may  be  noticed  in  passing  that,  while  in  other 
parts  of  the  book  insisting  upon  a  morality  so  stern  that  any  trace  of 
utilitarianism  gives  offense,  the  author  takes  the  traditional  indul- 
gent view  of  Goethe's  'development'  (<?.£".,  p.  156). 

The  chapter  on  "Berkeley,  Kant,  and  Schopenhauer"  has  only 
very  indirectly  to  do  with  the  problem  of  Pessimism  proper.  The 
key-note  of  this  long  and  somewhat  tedious  chapter  is  perhaps 
sounded,  when  the  author  says,  "  Nevertheless,  taken  broadly,  Real- 
ism and  Nominalism  have  been  fighting  out  the  ancient  battle  over 
nearly  the  whole  field  of  modern  speculation"  (p.  173).  The  later 
development  of  Berkeley's  thought,  with  its  "  realistic  "  tendencies, 
is  much  insisted  upon.  Hume  is  regarded  as  a  neo-Berkeleyan,  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  we  call  F.  A.  Lange  and  his  followers  neo- 
Kantians.  The  presentation  of  the  different  interpretations  of  Kant 
contains  little,  if  anything,  that  is  not  familiar  ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  -of  the  criticisms  of  Schopenhauer.  It  is  to  be  doubted 
if  the  author  does  justice  to  Schopenhauer's  metaphysical  acuteness, 
though  he  concedes  that  the  great  pessimist's  criticism  of  Kant 
in  his  principal  work  is  "much  the  most  subtle,  and  in  many 
ways  conclusive,  criticism  to  which  the  transcendental  method  has 
been  subjected  "  (p.  224).  It  is  to  be  wished  that  those  who  attack 
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Schopenhauer's  great  constructive  work  with  so  much  vigor,  would 
remember  to  acknowledge  the  debt  they  owe  to  him  for  his  substantial 
contribution  to  clear  thinking  in  The  Fourfold  Root  of  the  Principle 
of  Sufficient  Reason. 

In  his  preface,  the  author  says  he  hopes  "that  the  two  more 
technical  essays  [/>.,  the  last  two]  will  be  regarded  as  suggestive  rather 
than  as  final"  ;  and  it  would  be  mistaking  the  intent  of  the  book,  in 
its  present  form,  to  insist  too  much  upon  the  importance  of  the 
final  chapter,  "  Pessimism  as  a  System."  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  said  that  the  chapter  is  somewhat  disappointing.  After  a  brief 
introduction,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  "  unreasoned  pessimism  "  of 
poets  like  Byron,  Leopardi,  and  DeMusset,  about  fifteen  pages  are 
devoted  to  a  very  inadequate  summary  and  criticism  of  Schopen- 
hauer's system.  The  rest  of  the  chapter,  sixty-two  pages,  consists 
of  a  much  more  careful  analysis  and  criticism  of  the  metaphysical 
and  ethical  doctrines  of  von  Hartmann,  whom  the  author  regards  as 
"  more  representative  of  the  most  modern  Pessimism,"  and  related 
to  his  predecessor  as  Hegel  to  Kant.  At  the  end  of  the  chapter  we 
have  a  confession  of  the  author's  own  ethical  faith,  which,  —  as 
any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  modern  ethical  theory  would  have  sur- 
mised almost  from  the  first,  —  is  the  doctrine  of  'self-realization.' 
Indeed,  throughout  the  book,  utilitarianism  is  treated  with  an 
impatience  which  is  hardly  deserved,  whatever  may  be  the  difficulties 
connected  with  making  the  '  greatest  happiness '  principle  the 
ethical  ultimate.  The  author  is  a  little  incautious  on  the  last  page 
but  one  of  the  book,  when  he  says,  "  The  real  sacrifice  of  the  whole 
man  to  what  heart  and  head  recognize  as  the  good  character  can 
neither  be  surmounted  by  Pessimism  nor  grounded  on  Hedonism." 
The  "real  sacrifice  of  the  whole  man,"  —  and  in  some  cases  nothing 
less  seems  to  be  demanded,  —  is  a  pretty  serious  crux  for  the 
principle  of  « self-realization,'  strictly  construed.  £RNEST  ALBEE. 

The  Human  Mind:  a  Text-book  of  Psychology.  By  JAMES 
SULLY,  examiner  in  Mental  and  Moral  Science  in  the  University 
of  London.  New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  —  2  vols.,  pp.  xvii, 
501  ;  xii,  393. 

Mr.  Sully's  chief  aim  in  giving  us  this  enlarged,  and  to  some  extent 
recast,  version  of  his  Outlines,  was,  he  tells  us  in  the  preface,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  "  those  who  desire  a  fuller  statement  of  the  latest  results 
of  psychological  research."  The  book,  in  consequence,  bears  some- 
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what  the  aspect  of  a  compromise  between  the  old  and  new  schools 
of  psychological  thought.  The  influence  of  the  experimental  ten- 
dency shows  itself  not  only  in  those  passages  where  it  is  expressly 
recognized,  but  in  a  greater  sharpness  of  analysis  throughout,  a  more 
lavish  use  of  physiological  reference,  and  a  slight  but  significant 
change  of  attitude  on  certain  points.  For  example,  the  word 
*  faculty '  is  used  much  more  cautiously  in  The  Human  Mind  than  in 
the  Outlines.  The  complete  determination  of  all  attention,  '  volun- 
tary '  as  well  as  'involuntary,'  is  asserted  with  greater  distinctness  in 
the  new  work.  Again,  the  term  *  Association '  is  limited  in  21ie 
Human  Mind  to  what  Wundt  calls  'Complication,'  and  its  place  in 
the  older  terminology  is  filled  by  *  Suggestion.'  Lastly,  the  elements 
of  Affection  and  Conation  are  now  more  clearly  marked  off  from  the 
more  complex  phenomena  of  feeling  and  will. 

Mr.  Sully's  treatment  of  psychological  and  psycho-physical  research 
is  in  general  fair,  although  on  p.  89,  Vol.  I,  he  makes  the  rather 
sweeping  statement  that  the  attempt  to  quantify  sensations  "  is  now 
generally  regarded  as  futile.  .  .  .  What  we  are  able  to  do  is  to  com- 
pare different  intensities  and  estimate  the  amount  of  their  difference, 
and  this  can  be  done  to  some  extent,  but  not  in  the  exact  way 
attempted  by  Fechner.  Thus  one  may,  judging  by  his  own  sensa- 
tions alone,  roughly  place  a  weight,  W3,  midway  between  a  heavier 
and  a  lighter,  W1  and  W2,  so  that  the  difference  between  W1  and 
W3  shall  appear  about  the  same  as  that  between  W3  and  W2." 

This  reduction  of  the  whole  psycho-physical  *  plant '  to  the  method 
of  mean  gradations  is  manifestly  undeserved.  Above,  in  the  same 
paragraph,  the  author  fails  to  distinguish  accurately  between  the 
psycho-physical  and  psychological  interpretations  of  Weber's  Law. 
"Fechner  himself,"  he  says,  "as  the  name  'psycho-physical'  signi- 
fies, gave  it  a  psychological  significance.  .  .  .  Wundt  follows  the 
same  line." 

A  certain  lack  of  definiteness  is  obvious  on  the  question  of  affec- 
tive attention.  In  Vol.  I,  where  attention  is  discussed,  we  are  told 
that  its  objects  are  "  either  sensations  or  their  combinations.  .  .  .,  or 
what  we  call  ideas  or  representations,"  and  feeling  is  spoken  of  as 
intensifying  attention  to  the  presentation  it  accompanies.  In  Vol.  II, 
however  [p.  12],  attention  to  the  feeling  aspect  of  a  presentation  is 
mentioned  not  only  as  possible,  but  as  more  "  easy  and  spontaneous  " 
than  attention  to  the  presentative  element  itself. 

The  problem  of  'emotions  of  relation  '  is  not  solved  by  Mr.  Sully. 
He  makes  it  perfectly  clear  in  the  section  on  "  Feeling  and  Presenta- 
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tion,"  that  the  affective  and  presentative  elements  are  uniformly  con- 
joined. Yet  in  treating  of  the  '  abstract  sentiments/  he  says  that 
"  the  exercise  of  each  of  the  intellectual  functions,  discrimination  and 
assimilation,  has  its  own  affective  accompaniment"  [II,  p.  128]. 
This  statement  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  presentative  element 
in  '  relational  emotions '  is  the  mind's  consciousness  of  its  own 
activity  in  the  exercise  of  one  of  its  functions.  But  the  conscious- 
ness of  activity  is  as  such  not  a  presentative  phenomenon  according 
to  Mr.  Sully.  In  the  section  on  "  Characteristics  of  Conation,"  he 
tells  us  that  "  Our  consciousness  of  activity  is  based  upon  the  com- 
mon peculiarities  of  our  muscular  sensibility."  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, agree  with  Miinsterberg  in  "  viewing  active  experiences  merely 
as  a  group  of  presentative  elements  or  sensations."  Active  con- 
sciousness is  an  aspect,  a  peculiar  characteristic,  of  muscular  sensa- 
tions, quite  apart  from  their  aspect  as  presentatives  and  wholly  sui 
generis.  Even  in  attention  "  the  characteristic  psychical  factor  "  is 
contributed  by  muscular  action  [I,  p.  148],  We  are  therefore 
obliged  to  conclude  either  that  there  is  no  presentative  phenomenon 
to  which  the  feeling,  e.g.,  of  logical  consistency  is  attached,  or  else 
that  the  said  feeling  accompanies  the  presentative  aspect  of  muscular 
sensation.  No  clue  to  a  solution  is  furnished  by  the  author.  Mr. 
Sully  holds  to  the  'efferent'  theory  of  muscular  sensation,  and 
mentions  Wundt  as  its  chief  supporter  :  an  error  which  has  been 
long  since  corrected. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  of  The  Human  Mind  that  it  is  one  of 
those  books  which  have  a  recognized  place  in  the  literature  of  every 
science  :  a  fair  and  tolerably  complete  statement  of  fact,  erring  only 
on  the  side  of  conservatism,  with  no  battles  to  fight,  and  feeling  not 
too  heavily  the  burden  of  unsolved  problems.  Its  altitude  on  dis- 
puted questions  is,  as  its  author  says  with  regard  to  the  'muscular 
sense,'  'conciliatory.'  All  this,  of  course,  is  quite  as  it  should  be  in 
a  text-book.  One  could,  however,  wish  that  a  fuller  statement  and 
criticism  of  extreme  views  had  more  frequently  preceded  their 
rejection.  MARGARET  WASHBURN. 

Aspects  of  Theism.  By  WILLIAM  KNIGHT,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  London  and 
New  York,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1893.  —  pp.  viii,  220. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Professor  Knight's  Studies  in 
Philosophy  and  Literature  (1879)  and  with  his  admirable  work  as 
editor  of  the  Blackwood's  Philosophical  Classics,  will  welcome  with 
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interest  this  latest  product  of  his  philosophic  thinking.  In  1890,  as 
the  author  tells  us  in  his  preface,  he  was  called  upon  to  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  on  theism  before  the  Theological  College  at  Salis- 
bury. These  lectures  were  given  again  in  London  in  1891,  and  are 
now  published  with  some  additions  in  the  present  volume.  After 
the  introductory  chapter,  in  which  the  problem  and  the  outline  of  its 
solution  are  set  forth,  two  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  cursory  sketch 
of  the  historical  development  of  the  theistic  idea.  In  the  next  two 
chapters  on  'Inadequate  and  Partial  Theism,'  the  ontological,  the 
cosmological,  and  the  teleological  arguments  are  presented  and  criti- 
cised in  the  conventional  manner.  The  essential  error  in  Descartes' 
argument  is  clearly  shown,  but  our  author  fails  to  point  out  the 
peculiar  subtlety  which  has  given  this  form  of  the  ontological  proof 
such  a  vivid  semblance  of  solidity.  Descartes  says  :  "  Necessary 
existence  is  contained  in  the  nature  or  the  concept  of  God.  Hence 
it  may  be  with  truth  affirmed  that  necessary  existence  is  in  God,  or 
that  God  exists."  '  Necessary  existence '  is  simply  transmuted  into 
'necessary  existence,'  and  the  change  of  emphasis  and  the  double 
meaning  of  'necessary'  make  the  illusion  almost  perfect.  In  the 
teleological  argument  two  branches  are  distinguished ;  first,  the 
popular  agument  from  design,  which  is  subjected  to  some  fifteen 
pages  of  criticism  and  pronounced  'fallacious/  'illusory,'  and 'incom- 
plete ' ;  and  second,  the  argument  which  the  author  calls  a  '  nomo- 
theological  one,'  and  which  he  states  as  follows  :  "Another  branch 
is  the  argument  from  the  order  of  the  Universe,  —  the  types  or  laws 
of  Nature,  indicating,  it  is  said,  an  Orderer  or  law-giver  whose  intel- 
ligence we  discern.  In  this  case  it  is  not  that  the  adjustment  of 
means  to  ends  proves  the  presence  of  a  mind  that  has  adjusted  them  ; 
but  that  the  law  itself,  in  its  regularity  and  continuity,  implies  a  mind 
behind  it,  an  intelligence  animating  the  otherwise  soul-less  universe." 
(p.  60.)  No  further  statement  or  criticism  of  this  argument  is  given. 
If  by  this  is  meant  that  the  intelligibility  of  phenomena  implies  that 
they  are  manifestations  of  intelligence,  we  can  only  wish  that  this 
view  had  been  subjected  to  the  same  critical  scrutiny  as  the  more 
common  forms  of  the  design-argument.  In  the  next  two  chapters, 
on  'the  Metaphysics  of  Physics'  and  on  'Causality,'  the  constructive 
effort  of  the  book  begins,  and  this  effort  culminates  in  the  next,  the 
eighth  chapter,  which  is  entitled  'the  Evidence  of  Intuition.'  A  few 
quotations  will  best  show  the  view  of  intuitive  evidence  which  is 
found  to  cover  the  only  sufficient  and  the  all  convincing  ground  for 
theistic  belief.  "  Intuition  is  the  root  of  all  evidence.  .  .  .  The  only 
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ground  on  which  we  can  trust  the  reports  of  consciousness  is  that 
they  assure  us  dare  et  distincte  of  the  truth  of  things.  .  .  .  The  evi- 
dence of  Sense  rests  on  Intuition.  .  .  .  We  'intuite'  a  thing,  or  see 
into  it,  by  instinct  or  second  sight.  .  .  .  The  evidence  it  brings  us 
may  be  implicit,  as  well  as  explicit.  .  .  .  An  intuition  may  often 
slumber  in  an  individual  or  in  a  race.  .  .  .  The  more  delicate  the 
insight  the  rarer  the  endowment.  .  .  .  The  evidence  of  no  faculty  is 
to  be  set  aside,  merely  because  it  is  possessed  by  few.  .  .  .  The 
intuition  of  the  Infinite — which  is  the  root  of  Theism  —  being  neces- 
sarily rarer  in  common  experience  than  the  knowledge  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  finite,  is  not  therefore  to  be  less  esteemed  or  less  deferred 
to  as  an  attestation  of  reality.  ...  It  is  the  spontaneous  utterance 
of  human  nature  in  presence  of  the  Object  whose  existence  it  attests, 
and  as  such  it  is  necessarily  prior  to  any  act  of  reflection  upon  its 
own  character,  validity  or  significance.  .  .  .  This,  then,  is  the  main 
characteristic  of  the  theistic  intuition.  It  announces  the  existence 
of  a  transcendent  Being,  whom  it  apprehends  in  the  act  af  revealing 
itself.  .  .  .  The  ontologist  and  the  teleologist  unconsciously  show 
their  own  portrait,  and,  by  an  effort  of  thought,  project  it  outward  on 
the  canvas  of  infinity.  The  intuitionalist,  on  the  other  hand,  per- 
ceives that  a  revelation  has  been  made  to  him,  descending  as  through 
a  break  in  the  cloud,  which  closes  again."  We  are  told  in  the  note 
on  p.  122  that  'every  intuition  is  ultimate,  and  carries  its  own  evi- 
dence within  it,'  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  on  the  very  same  page  we 
are  told  that  intuitive  knowledge  must  be  tested  by  reflection,  so  that 
no  illusion  be  mistaken  for  reality.  Four  tests  of  an  intuition  are 
offered  :  its  persistence  and  tenacity,  historical  prominence,  interior 
harmony  with  other  intuitions,  influence  in  elevating  character.  This 
seems  very  much  like  the  geometer's  attempt  to  prove  his  axioms. 
We  fear  our  intuitionist  is  falling  back  into  rationalism,  else  why 
should  'ultimates'  need  'tests'?  Granting  the  full  solidity  of  the 
intuition  to  him  who  has  it,  it  is  confessedly  individual  and  transitory, 
and  nothing  is  said  to  show  how  it  can  become  evidence  to  others, 
who  may  doubt  either  the  fact  or  the  interpretation  of  the  intuition. 

The  remaining  chapters  are  devoted  to  corroborating  from  various 
points  of  view  the  central  testimony  of  intuition.  Agnosticism 
receives  some  trenchant  criticisms,  but  none  that  strike  one  as  at  all 
new.  The  distinction  which  our  author  would  make  between  the 
monistic  theism  which  he  advocates,  and  the  pantheism  which  he 
condemns,  is  far  from  clear.  To  regard  phenomena  as  "  the  garment 
we  see  Him  by  "  seems  to  be  good  theism  on  page  1 1  and  dangerous 
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pantheism  on  page  150.  On  page  170  we  read:  "We,  the  finite, 
require  the  presence  of  a  non-ego  beyond  us,  in  order  to  self-con- 
sciousness. This  is  a  condition  of  the  self-consciousness  of  the 
finite;  but  it  is  surely  conceivable  that  the  Infinite  may  dispense 
with  this  condition  because  of  its  infinity."  But  yet  two  pages 
further  on  we  are  told  that  "  if  God  possesses  consciousness,  there 
must  to  him  be  not  only  a  subject  knowing,  but  also  an  object 
known.  ...  A  subject  without  an  object  would  not  be  conscious  of 
anything,"  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  to  modify  the  discrep- 
ancy between  these  views. 

It  is  perhaps  the  illusory  character  of  the  intuitive  evidence  on 
which  the  author  puts  his  main  dependence  that  gives  the  work  as  a 
whole  such  an  air  of  incoherence.  The  literary  tone  of  the  book  is 
excellent.  While  it  contains  little  that  is  original  or  new  to  the 
mature  student,  the  beginner  will  find  it  a  pretty  complete  summary 
of  the  difficulties  in  the  theistic  problem,  and,  however  strongly  one 
may  feel  that  the  constructive  effort  fails  of  reaching  the  desired 
goal,  there  is  much  that  is  suggestive  and  stimulating  to  positive 
thought.  There  is  plenty  of  excellent  material  offered,  only  the 
central  synthetic  principle  is  lacking.  -p  ^  JTRENCH 

Secularism,  Its  Progress  and  Its  Morals.    By  JOHN  M.  BONHAM. 
New  York  and  London,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1894. — 396  pp. 

Mr.  Bonham's  book  is  professedly  written  from  the  standpoint 
of  modern  science.  In  his  work  on  "  Industrial  Liberty,"  which 
appeared  about  six  years  ago,  he  showed  himself  an  earnest  disciple 
of  Herbert  Spencer.  The  present  volume  evinces  the  same  general 
characteristics  ;  at  times,  however,  the  radicalism  of  the  author  leads 
him  to  reject  some  of  Mr.  Spencer's  most  cherished  views.  This  is 
especially  true  concerning  the  value  to  be  placed  upon  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Unknowable.  The  writer  agrees  that  science  points  un- 
mistakably to  an  Ultimate  Power  back  of  phenomena.  He  insists, 
however,  that  it  is  not  only  unscientific,  but  unfruitful  of  any  moral 
result,  to  clothe  our  conclusions  with  reference  to  the  fact  of  such  an 
existence  beyond  the  bound  of  our  reason  with  any  such  sense  of  rev- 
erence as  the  term  religion  implies.  To  make  that  of  which  we  can 
know  nothing  the  ground  of  religion,  is  to  him  the  height  of  absurdity. 

Mr.  Bonham  holds  that  impersonal  surroundings,  and  not  discur- 
sive argument,  is  the  most  potent  influence  in  the  intellectual 
progress  of  the  masses,  and  determines  their  views  upon  theology. 
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The  progress  of  industrialism,  and  especially  of  invention,  by 
constantly  bearing  witness  to  natural  law,  is  destroying  faith  in 
supernatural  intervention.  All  theology,  on  his  view,  is  concerned 
to  uphold,  not  only  sacred  ideals,  but  also  a  certain  body  of  propo- 
sitions, the  sole  warrant  for  which  is  to  be  found  in  an  inscrutable 
authority.  This  view,  of  fundamental  importance  to  the  argument, 
will  be  rejected  by  a  large  number  of  thoughtful  and  unprejudiced 
people.  On  it  is  founded  the  conclusion  that  liberal  theology  is 
less  tenable  than  thoroughgoing  dogmatism,  since  liberalism,  while 
professing  to  subject  everything  to  scientific  examination,  incon- 
sistently reserves  for  a  portion  of  its  creed  the  sanction  of  authority. 
Science  must  by  its  very  nature  annihilate  authority.  Mr.  Bonham 
believes  that  it  must  also  destroy  sacred  ideals,  since  ideals  interfere 
with  the  candid  pursuit  of  truth.  In  this  more  than  in  any  other 
respect  the  author  allows  his  antipathy  to  religion  to  carry  him  to 
extremes.  To  his  mind,  the  man  who  is  actuated  by  ideals  is  really 
not  competent  to  judge  of  truth. 

The  chapters  on  the  ethics  of  secularism  are  somewhat  disappoint- 
ing. Instead  of  being  constructive,  they  are  chiefly  devoted  to  a 
criticism  of  what  is  styled  the  theologic  theory  of  ethics.  This 
theory  is  construed  to  hold  that  the  precepts  of  ethics  form  a  sacred 
code  which  originated  from  a  supernatural  authoritative  source  and 
does  not  change.  Great  care  is  taken  to  show  that  the  character- 
istic precepts  of  Christianity,  such  as  that  of  non-resistance  to 
oppression,  are  neither  practicable  nor  commendable.  Going  farther 
than  Mr.  Mill,  the  author  even  denies  that  the  Golden  Rule  is  good 
ethics.  It  seems  a  mistake,  however,  to  assume  that  theology  is 
concerned  to  defend  as  an  unchangeable  code  every  formulation 
of  moral  precepts  found  in  the  gospels.  On  this  account  not 
many  progressive  theologians  will  feel  themselves  hard  hit  by  the 
strictures  of  these  chapters.  The  best  results  of  the  science  of 
ethics  may  be  appropriated  quite  as  well  by  them  as  by  the  secu- 
larist. The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  most  straitly  orthodox, 
and  to  them  Mr.  Bonham's  book  will  furnish  food  for  reflection. 
The  morals  of  secularism  do  not  differ  appreciably  from  the  general 
results  of  ethical  science.  This  outcome  is  the  more  strange  when 
we  remember  that  the  most  important  factor  in  determining  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  secular  masses  is  the  unintellectual  influence 
of  impersonal  surroundings.  One  would  expect  the  Philistinism 
which  such  influences  generally  produce,  to  make  itself  manifest 
in  the  ethics  of  secularism.  The  writer  does  not  require  any  dis- 
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cussion,  however,  to  convince  himself  that  the  moral  code  enjoined 
by  an  enlightened  science  of  ethics  is  identical  with  that  in  which 
secularism  must  result,  and  widely  at  variance  with  that  of  theology. 
The  volume  is  well  made  up.  The  style  is  gratifyingly  clear. 
The  order  of  arrangement  is  so  well  judged  as  to  constitute  the 
entire  book  one  continuous  argument.  The  author  is  evidently  a 
careful  and  fair-minded  scholar.  He  is  thoroughly  persuaded  that 
religion  is  not  a  good  thing,  and  that  it  neither  can  be  nor  should  be 
so  modified  as  to  survive  the  attacks  of  science.  This  conviction 
leads  him  to  take  an  extreme  view  of  the  speculative  weakness  of  the 
philosophy  of  religion,  a  view  from  which  the  most  important  errors 
of  the  book  result.  If  one  bears  this  in  mind,  the  volume  consti- 
tutes a  very  satisfactory  representative  of  science  in  the  contest 
against  dogmatic  theology.  Its  scientific  air  and  general  cogency 
of  argument  render  it  highly  interesting  and  readable.  One  ques- 
tions whether  it  will  hasten  the  departure  of  religion  from  the  world, 
but  it  may  well  aid  in  destroying  dogmatism.  -g  ^  HINMAN 
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LOGICAL. 

Subjective  Kategorien  in  objectiven  Urtheilen.     By  TH.  LIPPS. 
Phil.  Mon.,  Bd.  XXX,  Heft  304,  pp.  97-128. 

This  article  constitutes  an  additional  chapter  to  the  author's 
Grundzuge  der  Logik.  The  judgment  is  the  consciousness  of  the 
objective  necessity  of  the  connection  of  one  object  of  consciousness 
with  another.  The  logical  relation  involved  in  the  judgment  is  that 
of  reason  and  consequence.  Categories,  the  possible  predicates  of 
a  judgment,  are  objective  when  they  are  elements  or  qualities  in 
presented  objects.  Subjective  categories  are  determinations  of  our 
way  of  ideating  objects.  The  latter  are  unity,  variety,  wholeness  ; 
singularity,  multitude,  allness ;  identity  of  numerical  difference ; 
similarity  and  dissimilarity ;  of  these  unity  and  variety  are  the  basal 
categories.  The  first  six  categories  are  of  positing,  the  remainder  of 
comparison.  These  subjective  categories  may  be  used  in  objective 
judgments,  and  there  be  objectively  grounded  if  they  are  the  pre- 
supposition of  a  predication  in  such  judgments.  The  conceptions 
of  unity,  plurality  and  totality,  have  each  two  meanings,  a  qualitative 
and  a  quantitative.  The  former  refers  to  the  unity,  plurality  or 
totality  of  a  single  object  and  its  members,  the  latter  to  one  or  more 
units  in  numerical  relations.  The  former  conceptions  are  more 
properly  unity,  variety,  wholeness  ;  the  latter  singularity,  multitude, 
allness.  Unity  is  objectively  grounded  when  a  manifold  is  subject 
in  an  objective  judgment,  but  the  binding  together  of  this  into  unity 
is  a  necessary  presupposition  for  a  predicate.  This  gives  a  logically 
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simple  judgment.  The  judgment  is  psychologically  simple  if  the 
unity  is  already  given  with  the  subject  and  not  added  by  the  predi- 
cate. The  psychologically  simple  judgment,  however,  presupposes 
the  logically  simple  judgment.  Variety  is  objective  when  an 
objective  judgment  requires  a  division  in  the  subject-manifold.  This 
happens  in  the  disjunctive  plural  judgment,  as,  This  surface  is  white 
and  red.  Coordinate  with  this,  as  in  the  last  case,  is  the  psychologi- 
cal disjunctive.  This  red  and  white  surface  is  smooth.  The  latter 
judgment  presupposes  the  former,  at  least  in  potential  form.  The 
use  of  the  category  of  wholeness  is  analogous  to  that  of  unity.  In 
objective  judgments,  both  conceptual  and  actual,  unity,  variety, 
wholeness  are  found.  Conceptual  unity  is  the  unity  of  the  content 
of  a  conception  or  bearer  of  a  name,  actual  unity,  that  of  the  subject 
of  an  actual  quality.  Singularity  becomes  objective  when  predicates 
in  objective  judgments  require  the  single  positing  of  the  subject. 
This  is  done  in  logically  singular  judgments.  In  psychologically 
singular  judgments  not  the  predicate  but  an  independent  modifica- 
tion of  the  subject  confers  singularity,  implying  as  before  a  potential 
logically  singular  judgment.  Singularity  is  conceptual  when  a  name 
or  concept  applies  to  a  single  object,  real  when  an  object  is  indi- 
cated by  an  attribute  which  applies  to  him  alone.  The  categories 
of  multitude  and  allness  are  similarly  treated.  Identity  presupposes 
a  unitary  object  and  our  comparison.  It  is  objective  when  we  are 
forced  to  regard  a  thing  as  identical  on  account  of  some  objective 
predicate  recognized  in  it,  as  happens  in  the  logically  conjunctive 
judgment.  Objective  differences  arise  for  us  if  we  are  compelled  by 
predicates  to  disjoin  objects  thought  together.  Similarity  and  dis- 
similarity are  analogous  to  identity  in  their  uses.  It  results  from 
the  above  that  the  individual  subjective  categories  always  stand  in 
definite  relations  to  distinct  classes  of  objective  judgments.  They 
are  conditions  or  necessary  presuppositions  of  the  same,  and  by  this 
gain  themselves  an  objective  significance  or  become  factors  of  an 
objective  knowledge.  There  are  always  three  possibilities  :  the 
category  may  attach  to  the  logical  or  to  the  psychological  subject 
of  the  judgment,  or  be  itself  the  predicate.  The  first  possibility 
always  lies  at  the  base  of  the  other  two.  Throughout  all  these 
relations  the  category  remains  thoroughly  subjective. 

E.  L.  HINMAN. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Beitrdge  zur  Theorie  der  psychischen  Analyse.     A.  MEINONG. 
Zeits.  f.  Ps.  u.  Phys.  d.  Sinn.,  VI,  pp.  340-385,  417-455, 

Based  on  the  work  of  Cornelius  (  Ueber  Verschmelzung  und  Analyse, 
V.  f.  w.  Ph.,  1892-3).  "  Psychical "  analysis,  because  analysis  involves 
a  mental  act  (Aktiori),  which  can  be  turned  not  only  to  "psycho- 
logical "  account,  but  general,  scientific  or  practical  uses,  (i)  Pre- 
suppositions of  the  cognoscibility  of  the  relatively  single  in  the  relatively 
compound.  Either  the  object  of  investigation  is  given  separate  from 
its  surroundings,  in  which  case  its  idea  must  be  supposed  to  be 
unmodified  (at  least  in  content)  by  these ;  or  it  is  "  analysed  out " 
by  activity  of  the  subject,  in  which  case  this  activity  must  not  modify 
its  content.  Let  us  examine  both  cases,  (a)  Both  suppose  an 
ideational  complex  C  to  consist  of  a,  b,  c.  But  how  do  we  know 
that  ?  Can  we  know,  by  anything  else  than  analysis  itself,  that  the 
introspectively  directly  given  C  has  parts  ?  This  paper  will  bring 
the  answer  "yes,  under  certain  circumstances."  But,  where  analysis 
shows  parts,  analysis  will  have  previously  shown  plurality.  So  our 
first  question  is  :  If  C  can  be  analysed  into  a,  b,  c,  were  these  "  con- 
tained in"  it  before  analysis  ?  The  layman  will  say  "yes  "  ;  but  he 
thinks  entirely  of  the  constancy  of  stimuli,  which  is  a  part-cause 
only.  We  can  appeal  to  direct  memory  ;  we  do  not  regard  an 
analysed-out  content  as  a  new  idea.  Or  to  the  comparison  of  a 
present  with  the  memorial  image  of  a  past :  here  the  answer,  though 
less  univocal,  for  the  conditions  for  it  are  unfavorable,  runs  also  — 
analysis  does  not  alter  the  (quality  of  the)  contents  on  which  it  is 
directed.  Still,  we  will  look  at  apparent  contradictions.  C  is  either 
simple  or  complex.  And  C  is  either  transformed  by  analysis  into 
a,  b,  c,  or  left  unaltered,  while  the  analysis-product  is  new.  The 
latter  alternative  is  ruled  out.  C  is  transformed.  This  may  be  either 
as  regards  content,  or  not  as  regards  content.  Three  possibilities 
present  themselves.  From  their  discussion  we  conclude  that  if  the 
analysis  of  C  leads  to  the  contents  a,  b,  c,  C  is  a  complex  (plurality), 
and  has  a,  b,  c  as  its  constituents,  (b)  Now  for  the  other  presuppo- 
sition ;  that  an  idea  is  not  modified  in  content  by  surrounding  ideas. 
If  m,  n  and  o  are  ideated,  is  the  content  of  ideation  m  and  n  and  o 
(an  objective  collective),  or  something  more  ?  The  latter;  m,  n,  o,  are 
complicated  and  related.  There  is  beside  them  a  consolidated 
(fundiert)  content,/  Does  the  presence  of /modify  their  content? 
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—  First,  a  preliminary  question  :  Can  we  say  anything  of  the  general 
nature  of/.?  Yes  ;  consideration  of  Cornelius'  views  shows  us  that 
it  is  a  relation  content ;  the  relation  of  all  the  constituents  of  the 
complex.  This  seems,  at  first,  a  hardly  tenable  result.  It  is  applica- 
ble to  figure  and  melody;  but  what  of  clang  color?  Is  it  a  relation  ? 
Can  a  'relation'  disappear,  as  the  related  terms  become  clearer? 
We  have  to  reply  in  the  affirmative,  and  extend  the  meaning  of  the 
term  'relation.'  —  So  we  return  to  the  primary  question.  If  m  is 
ground  tone,  n  and  o  overtones,  and  f  clang  color,  m  (we  may  say) 
is  not  modified  in  (qualitative)  content.  But  is  it  otherwise  modified  ? 
That  certainly;  an  idea,  though  not  modified  in  content  by  attendant 
ideas,  is  modified  as  regards  cognoscibility  and  estimability.  —  The 
examination  proposed  at  the  beginning  of  this  section  leads,  then,  to 
the  justification  of  current  logical  and  psychological  practice.  But 
the  theory  of  the  psychological  alteration  of  the  simple  in  the  com- 
plex, demands  further  consideration.  (2)  Analysis,  and  judgment  of 
plurality.  Analysis  is  the  opposite  result  in  cognition  to  the  addition 
of  new  content  to  given  contents.  This  we  can  call  synthesis: 
synth esis=: putting  together,  connexion;  analysis  =  separation,  tak- 
ing apart.  But  common  notions  of  analysis  must  be  corrected  as 
regards  one  thing  :  the  theory  of  abstraction.  Berkeley  showed  that 
you  cannot  at  will  '  leave  out '  parts  of  a  given  ideational  complex. 
What  is  psychical  analysis,  then  ?  If  not  taking  apart,  is  it  holding 
apart  ?  No  ;  analysis  precedes  discrimination,  not  vice  versa.  What 
of  Stumpf's  *  analysis  is  the  perception  of  plurality '  ?  You  cannot 
*  perceive '  plurality.  Stumpf  himself  talks  of  a  *  psychical  act  of 
comprehension,'  a  *  reflection  ' ;  but  experience  is  against  that,  too. 
Instead  of  Stumpf's  phrase,  we  could  say  '  cognition  of  plurality, 
based  as  directly  as  possible  upon  perception.'  Even  that  is  not 
good  ;  it  is  the  activity  preparatory  to  the  cognition  of  plurality,  not 
this  itself,  which  deserves  the  name  of  analysis.  Moreover,  not 
every  analysis  even  leads  to  the  cognition  of  plurality.  In  fine, 
analysis  is  not  cognition  at  all.  You  can  analyse  without  any  other 
judgment  than  that  you  analyse.  But  the  cognitive  importance  of 
analysis  is  such  that  we  can  best  understand  the  actual  nature  of  the 
process  by  working  from  it.  (3)  Sphere  of  judgment,  and  weight  of 
idea,  (a)  Are  there  ideas  of  perception  whose  contents  have  no 
perception- judgments  connected  with  them  ?  Yes;  of  the  perception- 
ideas  present  in  consciousness  at  any  time,  only  a  few  are  the  subject- 
matter  of  perception-judgments;  these  are  the  centre,  the  rest  fill  the 
periphery  of  consciousness.  Has  the  periphery  relation- judgments 
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connected  with  it  ?  Hardly  ;  these  are  more  complicated  processes 
than  the  perception-judgments.  The  sphere  of  ideas,  then,  is  wider 
than  the  sphere  of  judgment.  Shall  we  call  the  unjudged  periphery 
1  unconscious '  ?  If  we  like  ;  the  word  is  unclear,  not  incorrect. 
Note  that  the  restriction  of  the  sphere  of  judgment  is  teleological. — 
What  conditions  the  entrance  of  an  idea  into  the  judgment-sphere  ? 
Vulgar  psychology  says  'attention.'  The  answer  is  probably  quite 
good  ;  but  we  shall  do  better  to  alter  its  phrasing.  The  reason  for 
the  entrance  may  be  actual  or  dispositional  ;  the  actual  reason  we 
can  only  get  by  considering  ideas,  the  dispositional  we  shall  best 
obtain  by  considering  judgment.  In  the  latter  regard,  every  judging 
individual  has  a  certain  judgment-capacity.  In  the  former,  we  ask 
what  gives  an  idea  its  advantage  in  the  matter  of  being  judged  ? 
Intensity  of  content;  quality  of  content;  and  not  too  great  simplicity 
or  complexity;  —  quality  of  the  ideational  act,  *  quality  of  knownness,' 
perception  vs.  reproduction  ;  intensity  of  ideation  ;  feeling  and  desire, 
*  interest,'  etc.  But  cannot  these  factors  be  reduced  to  one  ?  Is  it 
not  a  case  of  #,  b,  c,  d  leading  to  x,  not  of  themselves,  but  through 
an  m  which  they  render  operative  ?  Possibly  m  is  the  intensity  of 
ideation,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  attention.  But  it  will  be 
safer  to  say  that  every  idea  has,  in  virtue  of  property  or  properties, 
a  greater  or  less  judgment-tendency  ;  this  shall  be  called  the  weight 
of  it.  Judgment-capacity,  then,  gives  the  maximum  of  judgeable 
contents;  and  the  judgment-sphere  is  filled  by  ideas  of  the  greatest 
weight.  Weight,  of  course,  is  relative,  not  absolute.  We  may  cf. 
the  metaphor  of  the  struggle  for  existence  among  ideas,  and  its  pre- 
supposition of  a  'limitation  of  mental  force.'  That  'weight'  is  at 
once  a  load  (Lasf)  and  an  advantage  as  regards  being  judged,  can 
be  made  intelligible  by  a  simple  physical  comparison.  (b~)  The 
notions  of  capacity  and  weight  hold  for  perception-judgments  and 
other  total  judgments.  But  there  are,  also,  partial  judgments,  in 
which  the  content  of  the  judgment-sphere  is  not  judged  as  a  whole, 
but  has  its  parts  made  the  basis  of  new  complex  ideas  or  relation- 
ideas.  Here  we  are  dealing  again  with  consolidated  contents;  not 
with  all,  but  with  those  involved  in  comparison,  reckoning,  giving 
reasons,  etc.  There  will  be  a  sphere  or  spheres  of  partial  judgment, 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  judgment-sphere  in  the  previous  sense. 
-  What  must  be  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  total  sphere,  to 
allow  of  a  definitely  directed  partial  judgment  ?  Discontinuity. 
True,  there  appear  to  be  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  they  disappear 
on  examination.  We  always  find  discontinuity;  in  comparison,  e.g.; 
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in  the  sphere  of  perception  (direct  and  indirect  vision),  or  in  tem- 
poral determination. —  Yet  another  technical  term.  The  contents  of 
the  total  sphere  can  only  enter  into  the  sphere  of  partial  judgment, 
so  far  as  they  are  articulated  (gegliederf).  Note  that  weight  may 
influence  not  only  the  total,  but  the  partial  judging  of  a  given  content. 
Increased  weight  narrows  the  sphere  ;  the  only  question  is  whether 
this  narrowing  is  peripheral  or  not.  If  it  is,  the  total  sphere  con- 
tracts; if  it  is  central,  there  is  articulation.  (4)  Nature  and  charac- 
teristic effects  of  analysis.  Psychical  analysis  is  narrowing  of  the 
sphere  of  judgment  by  active  increase  of  weight ;  in  other  words,  is 
concentration.  But  how  does  this  include  the  action  of  analysis  in 
effecting  that  articulation  of  content,  by  which  new  partial  judgments 
are  created  ?  A  weight  increase  may  bring  with  it  articulation  of  the 
content  of  the  total  sphere,  as  said  above,  and  not  only  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  total  sphere  itself ;  but  this  is  rare.  The  usual  process 
is :  a  complex  ABC  fills  the  total  sphere ;  this  is  narrowed  respect- 
ively to  A,  B,  C ;  this  means  a  temporal  articulation,  and  the  partial 
judgment  is  possible.  But  suppose  that  the  plurality  is  simultaneous, 
or  the  time-factor  absent  ?  In  the  first  case,  we  must  assume 
that  temporal  discontinuity  can  be  effective  for  articulation,  even 
when  temporal  determinations  are  neglected  in  the  judgment. 
As  to  the  second,  we  must  remember  that  timeless  contents  are 
always  ultimately  based  on  temporal.  But,  further,  successive 
partial  judging  can  do  more  than  articulate.  What  this  'more' 
is,  we  shall  best  see  by  returning  to  the  sphere  of  the  temporal. 
Suppose  that  a  total  perception  content  ABC  .  .  .  M  is  to  form 
the  basis  of  a  complex  judgment.  It  may  exceed  the  judgment 
capacity.  Its  total  weight  is  therefore  decreased ;  say,  by  transla- 
tion into  imaginative  content.  But  this  decreasing  may  be  too 
great ;  more  may  come  into  the  judgment-sphere  than  was  in 
the  original  perception  complex.  Partial  judging  remedies  this, 
by  attaching  greater  weight  to  the  right  content.  —  We  said  at 
the  outset  that  ABC  could  be  judged  partially,  after  A,  B,  C  had 
been  successively  weighted  to  fill  the  judgment-sphere.  How 
is  this  done  ?  The  difficulty  is  one  for  any  theory  of  analysis. 
Note,  first,  that  the  direction  of  *  attention'  may  be  quite  indef- 
inite. Then  it  rests  with  the  nature  of  the  constituents  to  settle 
which  is  attended  to  first.  That  determined,  fatigue  sets  in,  and 
we  attend  to  another.  But  the  will  may  also  have  an  influence.  It 
may  inhibit  the  constituent  that  first  *  crops  up,'  without  favoring 
any  other  particular  one.  Or  it  may  further  a  constituent  given  in 
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isolation  beforehand  :  there  is  a  will-sphere,  analogous  to  the  judg- 
ment-sphere. [Note  that  the  being  given  beforehand  can  weight 
an  idea,  without  any  influence  by  will  whatsoever.  The  givenness 
is  usually  dispositional,  not  actual.]  —  So  much  for  partial  judging. 
The  real  work  of  analysis  is,  after  all,  the  narrowing  of  the  total 
sphere.  Cf.  the  much-disputed  process  of  abstraction.  Notice, 
further,  that  analysis  may  be  single  (one  act)  or  complex  (several 
acts).  The  judgment  or  cognition  of  plurality  generally  presupposes 
the  latter.  This  reminds  us  that  any  analysis  is  only  material  for 
cognition,  not  cognition  (of  plurality)  itself.  If  the  results  of 
analysis  are  not  put  together,  there  is  no  consolidation,  and  so  no 
thought  of  plurality.  But  the  to-be-put-together  is  won  by  analysis  ; 
so  that  there  is 'no  plurality-cognition  without  analysis.  The  putting 
together  does  not  by  any  means  always  take  place.  —  '  Simple ' 
and  '  compound '  analysis  are  not  =  Cornelius'  '  immediate '  and 
'  mediate,'  which  presuppose  the  plurality-cognition  definition  of 
analysis.  —  The  word  *  active '  in  our  definition  is  simply  intended 
to  exclude  from  the  sphere  of  analysis  cases  in  which  part-contents 
are  given,  '  strike '  one  of  themselves.  This  needs  emphasizing,  in 
view  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  'analysed.'  In  the  case  of  com- 
pound analysis,  that  is  '  analysed '  which  has  resulted  from  the  to-be- 
analysed  by  analysis  ;  the  analysed  is  the  articulated  content,  got 
by  analysis  from  the  inarticulated.  What  is  it  in  the  case  of  simple 
analysis  ?  The  complex  filling  the  judgment-sphere.  But  the  latter 
has  been  narrowed,  by  analysis.  So  the  analysed  lies  partly  within, 
partly  without  it.  Shall  we  not  rather  call  the  content  of  the 
narrowed  sphere  *  the  analysed  '  ?  Then  we  must  speak  of  internal 
analysedness  (compound  analysis)  and  external  (simple).  Or  of  the 
analysed-out  (simple)  and  the  analysed  (compound).  —  All  this  pre- 
supposes that  an  '  analysed '  exists  only  when  something  has  been 
previously  analysed.  This  is  not  the  universally  accepted  view,  e.g., 
in  linguistic  usage  :  cf.  '  abstract '  ideas.  There  is  no  real  disagree- 
ment, however.  —  *  Unanalysed '  is  that  in  which  analysis  has  had  no 
part.  For  * unanalysedness  '  Cornelius  uses  'fusion';  badly,  for  the  ' 
word,  though  its  concept  be  modified  and  its  application  extended, 
must  be  employed  always  with  reference  to  Stumpf 's  suggestions.  — 
As  regards  the  question  of  alteration  of  content,  we  conclude 
(against  Cornelius)  that  external  analysis  effects  no  qualitative 
alteration,  while  internal  does.  (5)  Appendix.  The  principle  of 
temporal  extension,  and  successive  analysis.  Cornelius  distinguished 
simultaneous  from  successive  analysis.  The  latter  phrase  seems 
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curious  ;  but  though  analysis  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  past 
ideas,  it  can  with  ideas  of  the  past.  —  Before  we  consider  the 
temporal  moment  in  ideas,  let  us  look  at  the  theoretical  horror 
puncti,  the  principle  of  extension,  which  requires  the  subject  matter 
of  ideation  to  be  permanent  and  denies  the  ideation  of  punctual 
existence.  We  cannot  say  that  it  obtains  universally:  for  quali- 
tative continua  pure  and  simple  it  does  not  hold  at  all,  for  continua 
of  localisable  qualities  spatially  considered  it  holds  only  to  a  limited 
extent.  Shall  we  then  assume  it  to  hold  of  time  ?  Note,  first,  that 
we  have  two  times  ;  the  time  of  the  idea  (external)  and  the  ideated 
time  (internal).  The  former  is  a  part  of  'objective'  time,  the  latter 
is  subjective.  It  is  based  on  subjective  time-determinations,  the 
psychology  of  which  has  been  little  discussed.  The  perception- 
judgment  corresponds  to  the  present  point,  memory-judgments  of 
greater  or  less  certainty  to  the  different  past  points  in  the  subjective 
time  continuum.  The  degree  of  certainty  of  memory- judgments  is 
not  simply  a  function  of  time,  but  also  of  intensity  of  ideation.  — 
Now  for  the  principle  of  extension.  It  can  only  be  applied  where 
there  are  time  determinations.  So  we  have  two  questions  each  for 
external  and  internal  time :  are  their  determinations  always  present  ? 
and  if  so,  does  the  presence  of  these  mean  that  the  principle  is 
valid?  For  external  time,  the  answers  are  easy;  there  is  no  idea 
that  does  not  exist  at  a  definite  time,  none  that  has  not  continuous 
qualitative  (in  a  general  sense)  connection  with  past  or  future.  For 
internal,  they  are  more  difficult.  Is  every  object  of  possible  ideation 
as  such  in  time?  We  incline  to  say  'yes,'  with  the  addition  that  the 
time-determination,  when  others  fail,  is  always  that  of  the  present. 
But  closer  inspection  shows  us  that  perception-  and  imagination-ideas 
and  judgments  may  be  timeless.  In  these  cases,  there  is  no  appli- 
cability of  the  extension-principle.  In  others,  its  validity  follows 
from  the  impossibility  of  a  punctual  time  (cf.  the  similar  argument 
for  space).  [Graphic  illustration  of  this,  in  terms  of  the  memory 
law.]  —  But  here  an  objection  arises.  Is  it  possible  to  ideate  a 
time-period  in  a  time-point  (the  point  being  the  point,  e.g.,  of  a  cross 
section  ;  not  a  point  in  any  sense  that  would  conflict  with  the 
extension-principle  as  involved  in  external  time-determination)  ? 
The  best  way  to  answer  the  objection  is  to  point  out  that,  if  it 
held,  all  ideation  of  time-period  would  be  impossible.  Any  objec- 
tion to  this  depends  on  the  confusion  of  the  two  kinds  of  objects  of 
ideation  ;  the  immediate  (imaginative)  and  the  mediate  (perceptual). 
It  is  to  the  former  that  the  answer  applies.  There  is  still  the 
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difficulty  that  we  have  no  clear  notion  of  how  the  idea,  e.g.,  of  a 
movement  (as  immediate  object)  'looks.'  But  it  attaches  to  con- 
solidated contents  in  general  ;  not  only  to  the  time-period  idea.  — 
But  have  we  not  proved  too  much  ?  We  may  not  always  want  to 
ideate  a  period,  but  only  a  point,  of  objective  time.  True,  there 
are  objects  whose  characteristics  it  needs  a  period  to  display  (e.g., 
1  movement'),  and  others,  whose  characteristics  are  compressed  into 
a  time-point  (e.g.,  not  'rest,'  but  'place,'  'tone,'  'color,'  etc.). 
[Movement  and  rest  are  paralleled  by  activity  and  passivity.] 
Now  the  time-period  is  constitutive  of  the  former  ;  they  conform  to 
the  extension-principle.  But  the  latter  need  not  involve  a  contra- 
diction of  that  principle.  Do  they  ?  We  might  expressly  ideate  a 
time-point.  Cases  of  this  sort  prove  nothing.  Or  we  might  think 
something  in  time,  but  not  think  of  its  duration.  Yes :  but  this  is  a 
limitation  not  of  the  idea-  but  of  the  judgment-sphere.  So  the 
temporal  extension-principle  stands  ;  and  successive  analysis  takes  its 
place  beside  simultaneous  (both,  of  course,  of  the  internal  temporal 
determination). —  Cornelius  says,  in  effect :  no  judgment,  without  pre- 
ceding successive  analysis  ;  and  this  is  a  last  fact  of  consciousness. 
We  cannot  agree,  (a)  Contents  without  internal  time-determination 
are  excluded  from  successive  analysis.  (/3)  Contents  with  it  give 
analysis  nothing  to  do  when  other  than  analytic  means  are  avail- 
able. (Cf.  the  requirements  of  weight  and  discontinuity ;  and  note 
that  the  present,  as  perception,  has  ipso  facto  an  advantage  over  the 
past.)  (y)  It  follows  from  the  finite  nature  of  subjective  time,  and 
from  the  decrease  of  weight  with  distance  from  the  time-center,  that 
the  contents  of  the  subjective  past  can  only  furnish  a  certain  amount 
of  material  to  analysis.  We  say  this,  because  Cornelius  would 
bring  all  reproduction  under  the  head  of  analysis  ;  and  his  attempt 
actualises  the  view  that  memory-images  are  '  below  the  limen.'  The 
thought  springs  up,  that  every  one  is  really  always  ideating  every- 
thing that  he  has  ideated  in  his  life.  How  shall  we  meet  this  ? 
The  fact  is,  our  capacity  to  '  reproduce.'  There  are  two  theories  : 
the  ideas  have  continued  their  existence,  reproduction  being  an 
increasing  of  their  weight ;  or  they  have  ceased  to  exist,  leaving 
a  disposition  behind  them.  We  prefer  the  second  hypothesis,  as 
against  Cornelius,  for  two  reasons.  The  first  looks  simple,  does 
away  with  dispositions  :  but  secondary  hypotheses  are  very  quickly 
needed  to  bolster  it.  The  second  is  simple  ;  it  postulates  one  part- 
hypothesis,  where  the  analysis-theory  has  to  postulate  n  or  more.  — 
Note,  in  fine,  that  our  whole  investigation  presupposes  the  sphere 
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of  ideas  to  be  wider  than  that  of  judgment.     Cornelius  makes  the 
extent  of  the  former  immeasurably  great,  and  goes  too  far. 

E.  B.  T. 


ETHICAL. 

La  sanction  morale.     F.  PAULHAN.     Rev.  Ph.,  XIX,  3,  pp.  267- 
286,  and  4,  pp.  395-419. 

The   author   summarizes   his   own   results    practically  as  follows. 

(1)  The  moral  sanction  is  constituted  by  the  consequences  of  the  acts 
of  an  individual,  in  so  far  as  these  consequences  affect  either  the 
individual  himself,  if  the  whole  of  the  personality  is  responsible,  or 
the  tendencies  which  have  determined  these  acts,  and  also  in  so  far 
as  these  consequences,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  are  coordinated 
and  disposed  in  a  way  calculated  to  lead  to  a  more  complete  systema- 
tization  of  the  whole,  an  element  of  which  experiences  the  sanction. 

(2)  The  only  end  and  the  only  justification  of  punishment   or  of 
reward,  the  essential  elements  of  the  sanction,  are  the  elimination  or 
prevention  of  evil,  the  furtherance  or  the  development  of  the  good. 
Pleasure  and  pain  are  signs  of  the  sanction  rather  than  the  sanction 
itself,  yet  they  do  not  correspond  exactly  to  the  degree  of  the  good 
or  of  the  evil  which  it  is  necessary  to  encourage  or  punish.     These 
states,   are,  moreover,   in   all   cases,    symptoms   of  an   organization 
which  is  in  the  process  of  making  or  unmaking  itself,  not  of  an 
organization   already  produced.      If  the  systematization  were  com- 
plete, the  sanction  would  no  longer  be  accompanied  by  pleasure  or 
pain.     It  would  consist  simply  in  the  preservation  of  the  organiza- 
tion.    (3)  The  moral  sanction,  before  bearing  upon  the  responsible 
agent,    should    apply,    according    to    circumstances,    either    to    the 
whole  of  the  personality  or  to  the  elements  of  the  individual.     As 
there  is  always  a  certain  solidarity  between  the  different  parts  of  a 
moral  person,  one  can  ordinarily  get  at  the  responsible  element  only 
by  acting  upon  the  individual  or  upon  another  element.     The  more 
the  element  to  be  reached  is  systematically  associated  with  the  indi- 
vidual, the  more  the  sanction  applied  to  the  individual  will  result  in 
coordinating  the  elements  of  the  ego,  and  making  them  exercise  in 
turn  their  combined  influence  upon   the   responsible   element,  and 
the  more  the  reward  or  punishment  of  the  individual  will  be  just  and 
will  have  the  character  of  a  moral  sanction.     On  the  contrary,  the 
less  the  element  to  be  reached  is  systematically  associated  with  the 
personality,  the  less  the  whole  of  the  personality  will  have  influence 
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upon  it,  and  the  less  the  reward  or  punishment  will  be  just.  They 
will  lose  the  character  of  moral  sanction  in  proportion  as  they  take 
on  that  of  an  act  of  social  preservation,  />.,  they  will  not  themselves 
be  strictly  just,  but  rather  serve  to  prevent  further  acts  of  injustice. 
(4)  The  complete  coordination  and  absolute  incoordination  of  the 
mental  elements  being  purely  theoretical  cases,  no  sanction  that 
reaches  the  whole  of  the  personality  is  ever  applied  wholly  justly  or 
wholly  unjustly.  (5)  The  general  rules  of  the  sanction,  like  those  of 
responsibility,  apply  to  the  diseased,  to  the  insane  as  well  as  to  the 
sane.  In  so  far  as  some  parts  of  their  minds,  some  tendencies,  may 
still  afford  some  degree  of  coordination,  they  may  be  the  object  of  a 
moral  sanction.  One  may  admit  always  that  for  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  sanction  should  not  be  applied  to  the  whole  of  the 
personality,  and  consequently  that  there  is  no  call  for  tribunals  here. 
The  measures  to  be  taken  in  this  case  are  of  the  nature  of  an  act  of 
preservation  or  defense.  .  .  .  The  sanction  .  .  .  should  apply  in  all 
its  rigor  to  criminals  whom  one  calls  insane  only  because  of  the 
absence  in  them  of  altruistic  or  moral  feelings,  if  in  other  respects 
the  coordination  of  their  acts  and  feelings  is  complete  and  consistent. 
(6)  The  sanction,  in  our  mental  and  social  organism,  should  pass 
from  an  automatic  inferior  form,  where  the  systematization  is  less,  to 
an  automatic  superior  form,  where  the  systematization  is  greater, 
passing  through  a  conscious  phase  during  which  the  superior  autom- 
atism is  prepared  simultaneously  or  successively  by  the  growth  and 
still  confused  synthesis  of  the  new  elements  that  are  to  enter  into 
this  latter  state,  and  by  the  regulation  of  the  acquisitions  already 
made,  and  also  by  the  more  active  intervention  of  the  social  ego 
which  has  not  yet  regularly  interposed  in  the  first  state,  and  which  in 
the  later  one  is  only  represented  by  the  general  solidarity  of  the 
elements  of  the  system.  (7)  The  sanction  is  less  imperfect  in 
proportion  as  the  good  is  more  simply  encouraged,  the  evil  more 
simply  eliminated,  and  with  the  more  precision,  without  employing 
intermediaries  designed  merely  to  apply  the  sanction.  The  per- 
fect natural  sanction,  without  there  being  any  intention  of  reward  or 
punishment,  would  be  the  best  and  the  highest.  E.  A. 

The  Reality  of  the  General  Will.     B.  BOSANQUET.     Int.  J.  E., 

IV>  3>  PP-  3o8-32°- 

Rousseau  distinguishes  the  general  will,  which  regards  only  common 
interest,  from  the  will  of  all,  which  is  but  a  sum  of  wills,  each  regard- 
ing private  interest.  But  how  can  a  general  will  exist  in  individuals 
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occupied  with  their  own  private  interests  ?  After  criticising  Rous- 
seau's method  of  getting  at  the  general  will,  the  writer  continues. 
Every  individual  mind  possesses  certain  dominant  ideas  which 
dictate  the  place  and  importance  of  the  others.  These  dominant 
ideas  are  those  which  have  proved  most  logical,  />.,  most  serviceable, 
in  organizing  the  matter  pressed  upon  the  individual  in  daily  life. 
This  mental  system,  with  its  dominant  ideas  in  relation  to  action,  is 
the  individual  will.  Individuals  sharing  a  common  daily  life  will 
have  similar  ideas  not  only  about  things,  but  similar  dominant 
organizing  ideas.  The  dominant  ideas  in  each  individual  mind  are 
definitely  related  to  the  dominant  ideas  in  other  individual  minds  ; 
otherwise,  since  a  large  part  of  the  matter  to  be  organized  by  each 
individual  consists  of  connections  between  persons,  society  would  be 
impossible.  The  general  will,  then,  is  the  whole  working  system  of 
dominant  ideas  which  determines  the  places  and  functions  of  its 
members,  and  of  the  community  as  a  whole  to  other  communities. 

The  expression  of  the  general  will  must  not  be  identified  with  the 
decision  of  a  community,  by  vote,  upon  any  single  issue,  nor  with 
reflections  as  currently  expressed  in  newspapers  upon  the  course  of 
affairs.  It  is  the  actual  tendency  of  the  whole  process  in  which  the 
necessary  organizing  ideas  of  all  individual  minds  in  the  community 
are  factors. 

The  general  will  develops  (i)  through  practical  organization, 
(2)  through  reflective  discussion.  No  individual  can  ever  have  the 
whole  general  will  explicit  in  his  consciousness,  because  (i)  he  is 
never  fully  aware  of  his  own  practical  ideas,  and  (2)  not  even  the 
greatest  statesman  has  fully  in  mind  the  development  in  which  the 
community  is  moving.  One  can  best  interpret  the  general  will  in  his 
own  community,  for  here  he  is  a  part  of  it.  Hence  all  de-localizing 
election  schemes  are  bad.  The  content  of  the  general  will  is  in  in- 
verse ratio  to  the  extent.  It  is  doubtful  if  Humanity  can  yet  be  said 
to  have  a  general  will.  A>  w>  MoORE. 


METAPHYSICAL   AND    EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 

Reflective  Consciousness.      SHAD  WORTH    H.    HODGSON.     Mind, 

N.  s.,  10.     pp.  208-22. 

Mr.  Hodgson  here  replies  to  a  paper  read  by  the  editor  of  Mind 
before  the  Aristotelian  Society,  and  makes  a  defense  and  explana- 
tion of  certain  points  in  the  author's  Philosophy  of  Reflection.  These 
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points  are  two  :  (i)  the  doctrine  of  subjective  and  objective  aspects  ; 
(2)  that  of  primary  consciousness,  in  its  relation  both  to  reflective 
and  to  direct  consciousness,  (i)  Here  the  point  of  attack  is  that 
Mr.  Hodgson  assumes  falsely,  and  without  justification,  that  every 
object  is  a  state  of  consciousness,  and  that  it  is  the  same  state  of 
consciousness  which  takes  cognizance  of  itself.  Mr.  Hodgson 
denies  having  made  such  assumption,  and  asserts  that  his  critic's 
difficulty  of  interpretation  arises  from  the  wrong  point  of  view  from 
which  he  approaches  the  subject,  viz.:  the  psychological,  instead  of 
the  philosophical.  Mr.  Hodgson  gives  several  passages  from  the 
Philosophy  of  Reflection,  which  are  quoted  by  Mr.  Stout  in  favor  of 
the  aforesaid  assumption,  but  which,  according  to  the  contention  of 
the  author,  really  make  a  distinction  between  objects  thought  of, 
and  the  thoughts  whereby  we  think  them.  And  he  refers  to  his 
Aristotelian  addresses,  where  the  same  distinction  is  made,  and  the 
analysis  of  the  process  of  thought,  by  which  such  distinction  is 
made,  is  more  complete.  (2)  Mr.  Hodgson  has  divided  all  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness  into  three  classes :  primary,  reflective, 
and  direct  modes.  And  this  is  a  philosophical  division,  not  psycho- 
•  logical,  i.e.,  it  is  a  classification  of  the  modes  of  consciousness  with 
regard  to  the  total  knowledge  which  they  convey  to  us  of  the  universe 
of  things,  and  not  with  regard  to  their  genesis  in  distinct  functions 
of  the  mind.  In  primary  consciousness,  the  experience  is  entirely 
subjective,  and  remains  undifferentiated,  e.g.,  a  sensation  of  color, — 
yet  there  is  a  comparison,  grouping,  and  arranging  of  colors.  In 
reflective  consciousness,  the  primary  experience  has  become  differ- 
entiated into  two  opposite  aspects,  subjective  and  objective.  And 
in  direct  consciousness,  the  objective  aspect  has  become  a  real 
external  thing,  e.g.,  the  tree,  which  we  interpret  as  the  cause  of  the 
sensation  of  color.  It  is  the  primary  mode  of  consciousness  that  is 
the  chief  point  of  attack.  This,  it  is  said,  consists  of  heterogeneous 
phenomena,  namely,  states  of  consciousness  belonging  to  sentience, 
and  states  of  consciousness  belonging  to  thought.  Mr.  Hodgson 
admits  that  this  is  so,  but  contends  that  it  presents  no  difficulty  from 
the  philosophical  point  of  view.  For  man,  as  we  know  him  in  pre- 
philosophical  experience,  is  so  organized  as  in  very  many,  perhaps 
most,  cases  to  react  upon  and  modify  his  sensations,  immediately 
upon  receiving  them  ;  he  is  not  receptive  only,  but  also  reactive  ; 
he  thinks  as  well  as  feels.  With  the  question,  whether  thought  is 
equally  primitive,  psychologically  speaking,  with  feeling,  the  author 
claims  to  be  in  no  wise  concerned.  To  the  objection  of  Mr.  Stout, 
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that  he  (Mr.  S.)  can  frame  a  fairly  distinct  idea  of  a  series  of 
immediate  experiences  without  reference  to  an  object,  but  that  he 
cannot  understand  how  such  a  series  can  contain  thoughts  as  well  as 
feelings,  a  thought  which  thinks  of  nothing  being  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  Mr.  Hodgson  explains  that  the  thoughts  which  he  (the 
author)  intends  and  describes  are  not  "thoughts  which  think  of 
nothing,"  but  thoughts  which  compare  and  group  sensations. 
Finally,  with  reference  to  the  objection  :  that  if  we  begin  with  the 
simpler  phase  of  primary  consciousness  —  for  there  are  two,  the 
simpler  and  the  more  complex  —  we  cannot  pass  to  the  more  com- 
plex phase  ;  and  if  we  begin  with  the  more  complex  phase  of 
primary  consciousness,  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  it 
and  reflective  consciousness  ;  the  author  answers  :  that  the  latter 
difficulty  disappears  by  adopting  the  philosophical  method  instead  of 
the  psychological ;  and  that  the  former  difficulty  disappears,  when 
we  consider  that  the  transition  from  a  lower  stage  of  thought  to  a 
higher  is  accounted  for  by  the  endowment  of  the  organism,  and 
not  as  being  an  evolution  of  thought  itself.  (Mr.  Stout  promises  a 
detailed  rejoinder.)  w  R  ELKIN> 

Philosophy  and  Industrial  Life.    Prof.  J.  CLARK  MURRAY.    The 
Monist,  IV,  4.     pp.  533-45. 

Among  the  varied  activities  of  men,  there  are  two  which  are  often 
brought  into  contrast  with  each  other,  philosophy  and  industrial 
life.  It  is  important  to  discover  the  relation  between  these  two. 
This  relation  may  be  conceived  either  in  its  empirical,  or  in  its 
logical,  aspect.  Under  the  former  aspect,  instead  of  philosophy  and 
industrial  life  being  opposed  to  each  other,  as  is  often  imagined, 
the  fact  is  that  philosophy  has  found  a  home  mainly  among  those 
communities  in  which  industrial  enterprise  has  to  some  extent 
expelled  the  spirit  and  the  ideals  of  a  purely  militant  society.  And 
philosophy,  in  its  influence  upon  the  human  mind,  is  as  favorable  to 
the  industrial  spirit  as  this  is  to  it.  But  now  we  have  come  to  the 
latter  aspect.  Philosophy  being  necessarily  occupied  with  the  ulti- 
mate meaning  and  purpose  of  existence,  must,  when  reflected  on 
industrial  life,  endeavor  to  grasp  the  supreme  end  to  which  the 
particular  aims  of  industrialism  are  subservient,  as  well  as  the  means 
by  which  industrialism  endeavors  to  reach  that  end.  The  end  of 
industrial  life  is  not  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth,  but  is 
identical  with  the  end  of  all  activity.  And  the  means  through  which 
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this  end  is  to  be  attained  seems  to  be  service,  the  obligation  of  each 
person  to  place  his  property  and  even  his  life,  if  necessary,  at  the 
service  of  his  fellow-men.  ^  ^  ELKIN 


Die  natiirliche  Weltansicht.     W.  SCHUPPE.     Phil.  Mon.,  XXX, 
i  u.  2,  pp.  1-14. 

"  I  exist  and  I  think.  The  objects  of  my  thoughts  are  real  beings  : 
(i)  other  selves  who  think  in  the  main  as  I  do  and  (2)  corporeal 
things  standing  in  definite  relations  to  one  another.  This  real  world 
is  manifestly  outside  me,  and  I  am  in  it,  filling  a  portion  of  space." 
This  is  the  naive  view  of  the  world.  The  reflexions  that  led  to  the 
rejection  of  this  view  began  concerning  the  relations  of  the  soul  to 
its  *  own '  body.  The  first  move  was  to  give  the  soul  a  separate 
substrate  of  its  own,  and  to  think  it  as  extended  throughout  the 
body.  Later  it  was  thought  as  pure  spirit,  but  still  given  a  'place7 
in  the  brain.  Next  it  was  declared  to  be  immaterial  —  unextended, 
yet  a  concrete  being — a  manifest  contradiction,  since  concrete  being 
must  be  determined  in  space  and  time.  To  help  this,  then,  the 
corporeal  world  must  be  regarded  as  '  outside '  the  soul.  But  this 
still  leaves  the  soul  extended,  and  moreover  gives  rise  to  the  riddle 
of  interaction.  The  only  thing  left  was  to  put  the  world  in  the  soul. 
But  how,  then,  is  a  world  *  outside '  to  be  known  ?  How  can  the 
content  of  sensation  appear  extended  in  space.  There  must  be  a 
'projecting'  activity.  This  activity  must  be  'purely  subjective/ 
having  no  object  of  its  own,  for  by  it  are  objects  constituted.  But 
the  least  activity  of  thought  without  an  object  is  inconceivable. 
Abstract  the  object,  and  nothing  is  left  which  may  be  called  *  pure 
subjective  activity.'  This  'subjective  activity'  is  either  nothing, 
or  it  is  nothing  but  consciousness  of  a  certain  content.  The  so-called 
'  pure  activity  of  attention '  always  turns  out  to  be  merely  content  of 
a  certain  nature.  If  now  we  reject  this  '  pure  activity '  we  are  at 
the  standpoint  of  naive  realism.  Consciousness  needs  no  substrate. 
It  is  most  absurd  that  a  self,  which  always  predicates  something  of 
itself  as  subject,  should  be  something  in  another  subject.  The 
simple  fact  is,  the  self  first  finds  itself  with  its  body  occupying  space 
and  time.  To  ask  how  this  is  possible,  is  to  ask  how  the  world  in 
general  is  possible.  The  so-called  dependence  of  the  soul  activity 
upon  its  '  own  '  body  is  but  a  special  case  of  its  dependence  upon 
all  bodies.  All  things  in  space  are  just  as  real  as  one's  '  own ' 
body,  and  they  never  would  have  been  thought  otherwise,  but  for  the 
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fictions  of  a  *  soul-substance  '  and  a  *  subjective  activity.'  Yet  the 
corporeal  world  is  still  independent  of  the  individual  subject ;  for,  if 
we  understood  that  the  individuality  of  the  self  is  constituted  only 
by  the  peculiarity  of  conscious  content,  first  of  all  of  one's  *  own ' 
body  and  that  which  surrounds  it,  manifestly  these  cannot  depend 
for  their  existence  upon  the  individual  self  as  such.  But,  as  regards 
Reality,  neither  self  nor  corporeal  things  mean  anything,  if  thought 
apart  from  each  other.  They  are  but  the  abstract  moments  of  the  one 
reality.  The  only  thing,  then,  that  this  reflexion  adds  to  the  naive 
view  of  the  world  is  the  cognition  of  this  original  wholeness  and 

unity-  A.  W.  MOORE. 

Le  probltme  du  monisme  dans  la  philosophic  du   temps  prt- 
sent.     E.  DE  ROBERTY.     Rev.  Phil.,  XIX,  4,  pp.  384-394. 

Three  intellectual  currents  may  be  discovered  in  the  work  of 
Comte  :  (i)  The  agnostic,  which  is  the  most  considerable  and  violent  ; 
(2)  the  historic,  which  is  the  idea  of  evolution  ;  and  (3)  the  monistic, 
which  is  the  least  developed,  owing  to  the  tyranny  of  the  first.  The 
second  is  the  most  prominent  in  Comte's  sociology,  and  makes  him 
the  precursor  of  Darwin  and  master  of  Spencer.  His  success  is 
explicable  (i)  by  the  fact  that,  though  these  three  ideas  implicitly 
contradict  one  another,  he  yet  managed  to  combine  them  into  a 
dogmatic  system.  (2)  He  was  a  vulgarizer  of  genius,  who  brought 
philosophy  down  to  the  level  of  the  newly-educated  classes  of 
average  intelligence ;  he  democratized  philosophy,  and  his  avoid- 
ance of  all  subtlety  and  depth  rendered  his  task  the  easier.  But  a 
more  critical  positivism  (the  author's)  will  show  that  the  mystic 
element  of  the  unknowable  must  be  eliminated,  and  so  leaves  us 
only  with  the  other  two,  which  stand  in  the  relation  of  means  or 
method  to  the  end.  For  Evolutionism  is  a  philosophy  of  Becoming, 
and  Becoming  contains  plurality  in  unity,  and  unity  is  the  ideal  of 
science.  On  the  other  hand,  philosophic  monism,  separated  from 
the  mechanical  sciences  and  perverted  into  a  transcendental  monism, 
has  proved  utterly  sterile.  This  transcendental  unity,  being  unknow- 
able, has  given  rise  to  agnosticism,  and  long  exercised  an  inhibitory 
action  on  human  thought.  But  it  is  a  mere  survival  of  past 
superstitions  and  a  direct  denial  of  the  idea  of  evolution. 

F.  C.  S.  S. 
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HISTORICAL. 

Das  Weltsystem  des  Parmenides.    A.  DORING.    Z.  f.  Ph.,  104,  2, 
pp.  161-177. 

The  traditions  about  the  astronomical  views  of  Parmenides,  accord- 
ing to  Zeller,  are  so  inadequate  and  contradictory  that  no  clear  and 
trustworthy  exposition  of  them  can  be  given.  Doring  attempts  to 
show  by  the  use  of  secondary  sources,  especially  of  statements  going 
back  to  Aetius  and  Theophrastus,  that  this  is  possible.  These  state- 
ments taken  in  conjunction  with  the  extant  fragments  of  Parmenides 
furnish  us  an  account  of  the  Parmenidean  cosmical  system,  of  which 
Doring  gives  a  detailed  explanation.  ^  ^ 

Leonardo  da    Vinci  as  a  Pioneer  in   Science.      WILLIAM   R. 
THAYER.     The  Monist,  IV,  4.     pp.  507-33. 

After  a  somewhat  lengthy  introduction,  describing  the  many  differ- 
ences between  the  modern  world  and  the  middle  ages,  the  writer 
enters  upon  the  subject  for  which  he  has  made  this  careful  prepara- 
tion. Foremost  among  the  investigators  of  nature  of  the  fifteenth 
century  was  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Other  investigators  of  that  century 
have  ranked  higher  than  he  in  the  annals  of  science,  but  none 
equalled  him  in  scientific  endowment.  He  was  disenthralled  from 
mediaeval  preconceptions,  and  his  methods  were  observation  and 
experiment.  He  studied  painting  and  sculpture,  the  goldsmith's 
art,  military  engineering,  astronomy,  botany,  comparative  anatomy, 
etc.,  etc.  For  300  years  his  writings  lay  concealed  in  manuscript. 
As  yet  only  one  volume  has  been  carefully  studied  and  in  part 
transcribed.  Fourteen  folio  volumes  were  brought  by  Napoleon 
from  Milan  to  Paris  ;  and  there  are  others  in  England. 

W.  B.  ELKIN. 


NOTICES    OF   NEW    BOOKS. 

Die  Philosophic  des  Nicolaus  Malebranche.    Von  DR.  MARIO  NOVARO. 
Berlin,  Mayer  &  Miiller,  1893.  —  pp.  v,  107. 

Dr.  Novaro  presents  us  with  a  comprehensive  and  carefully  prepared 
exposition  of  Malebranche's  philosophy.  As  is  usual  with  such  detailed 
studies,  of  which  we  still  have  too  few,  many  of  the  traditional  views  con- 
cerning a  philosopher's  teaching  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  histories  of 
philosophy  are  shown  to  be  erroneous.  Very  often  this  disagreement 
between  the  monographs  and  the  histories  is  the  result  of  a  more  careful 
investigation  on  the  part  of  the  former  ;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  due 
to  a  desire  to  say  something  new  and  original.  At  any  rate,  there  is  a 
tendency  in  our  time  to  break  with  traditional  historiography  and  to  change 
the  position  of  the  actors  in  the  philosophical  drama.  Many  of  the  old 
classifications  are  regarded  as  somewhat  arbitrary,  and  suggest  the  a  priori 
historian.  Every  attempt  to  reach  a  more  correct  interpretation  should, 
of  course,  be  welcomed  and  encouraged,  but  we  must  also  guard  against 
reactionary  exaggerations  and  perversions. 

We  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  author's  exposition  of  Malebranche's 
philosophy.  He  has  made  an  extensive  study  of  Malebranche  and  the 
thinkers  in  any  way  connected  with  him,  and  presents  the  results  of  his 
labors  in  eleven  well-arranged  sections.  He  shows,  contrary  to  the  common 
view,  that  Malebranche  is  not  "  a  pronounced  enemy  of  experience  and  of 
the  senses,  who  trusts  only  to  pure  concepts  of  the  intellect  and  regards 
it  impossible  to  found  any  science  on  experimental  facts"  (p.  11).  "Male- 
branche does  not  reject  scientific  experience,  he  simply  combats  vulgar 
empiricism,  and  especially  the  typical  empiricism  of  Aristotle,  which  arbi- 
trarily relies  on  the  results  of  the  senses"  (p.  12).  Dr.  Novaro  gives 
references  enough  to  justify  his  statements.  The  passing  criticism  of 
Aristotle's  empiricism  is,  of  course,  based  on  the  misconception  of  Aristotle's 
teachings  which  prevails  in  post-scholastic  times.  In  spite  of  his  friendly 
attitude  toward  experience,  however,  Malebranche  regards  reason  as  the 
highest  form  of  knowledge,  as  the  sovereign  judge  in  us  (p.  25).  This,  of 
course,  places  him  among  the  rationalists,  with  Descartes  and  his  following. 
But  the  author  would  not,  most  likely,  make  such  a  division  of  modern 
philosophy  into  Rationalism  and  Empiricism  as  is  commonly  made,  because 
of  the  absence  of  any  hard  and  fast  lines.  That  this  is  so,  is  apparent  from 
certain  remarks  in  his  Introduction,  which  is  peculiarly  bold  and  inde- 
pendent. "  As  far  as  Bacon  is  concerned,  he  really  exerted  no  very  great 
influence  either  upon  the  development  of  Continental  philosophy  or  upon 
that  of  English  philosophy.  Indeed,  Vinci  and  Galileo  were  far  greater 
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masters  than  he  in  his  line.  The  Encyclopedists  overestimated  him  by 
regarding  him  as  the  predecessor  of  their  doctrines."  "  Neither  Locke, 
nor  Berkeley  nor  Hume  issues  from  Bacon,  but  all  of  them,  let  us  rather 
say,  are  the  descendants  of  Hobbes,  Descartes,  and  Malebranche."  "  Before 
Kant,  modern  philosophy  has  but  three  systems :  that  of  Hobbes,  that  of 
Bruno  and  Spinoza,  and  that  of  Malebranche."  Descartes,  Dr.  Novaro 
holds,  gives  us  only  the  fragments  of  a  system.  "  It  is  Malebranche  who 
courageously  constructs  upon  those  fragments  a  universal,  harmonious 
system.  He,  therefore,  is  the  first  and  best  example  of  Idealism." 

This  shifting  of  positions  may  be  justifiable.  Still,  it  is  a  matter  that 
cannot  be  settled  in  a  preface.  We  should  prefer  to  wait  for  more  evi- 
dence than  can  be  found  in  the  author's  somewhat  dogmatic  Introduction. 
Fortunately,  the  dogmatism  lies  chiefly  in  this ;  the  same  cannot  be  urged 
against  the  spirit  and  execution  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  parts  of  the  book  is  Section 
VII  (pp.  43-65),  in  which  Dr.  Novaro  gives  Malebranche's  ideas  of 
causality.  "  Malebranche  acknowledges  that  the  first  mechanical  principles 
also  are  furnished  by  experience  merely,  and  that  apart  from  experience, 
in  and  for  themselves,  they  are  not  known  to  thought.  Proceeding  from 
the  problem  of  knowledge  and  from  the  relation  of  the  psychical  to  the 
physical,  Malebranche  reached  a  scientific  conception  of  causality  which 
furnished  Hume  with  the  starting-point  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
outline,  of  that  which  is  Hume's  merit  in  metaphysics."  "  A  great  deal  has 
been  said  about  the  theory  of  '  occasional  causes,'  which,  however,  has  not 
been  closely  examined.  Indeed,  very  few  have  understood  the  great 
importance  and  scope  of  this  theory.  Otherwise  it  would  be  inexplicable 
why  no  historian  of  philosophy  has  ever  sought  the  origin,  which  is  so 
evident,  of  the  problem  of  Hume  and  Kant  in  Malebranche"  (pp.  43,  44). 
"  Neither  external  experience  nor  consciousness  can  ever  show  us  a  neces- 
sary connection  between  cause  and  effect,  that  is,  between  phenomena, 
which  follow  one  another  in  a  constant  and  uniform  manner.  We  see 
nothing  but  actual  occurrences.  Facts  which  succeed  one  another  accord- 
ing to  law,  that  is  all  that  experience  offers  us  "  (p.  46).  The  author  gives 
many  passages  from  Hume  (e.g.,  the  example  of  the  billiard-ball)  which 
closely  resemble  Malebranche's  reasoning,  and  his  thesis  that  Hume  was 
influenced  by  the  French  idealist  seems  very  plausible  to  me,  I  must 
confess,  the  more  so  since  Hume  enters  upon  a  special  examination  of 
Malebranche's  doctrine  in  his  "  Treatise "  as  well  as  in  his  "  Inquiry " 
(PP-  57»  58).  But  to  go  on:  "Malebranche  saves  himself  from  Hume's 
scepticism,  or  apparent  scepticism,  in  a  way  analogous  to  that  in  which 
Kant  himself  explains  causality.  The  nature  of  the  understanding  itself 
comes  to  his  rescue,  that  is,  the  general  notion  of  Being  which  in  Male- 
branche is  nothing  but  the  expression  of  the  principle  of  causality"  (p.  51). 
"  Experience,  therefore,  as  such,  discovers  no  necessity  in  the  operation  of 
nature.  If,  however,  we  assume  her  acts  as  necessary,  it  is  because  we 
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refer  the  relations  of  phenomena  to  the  unified  notion  of  Being.     Thus  the 
ground  of  every  causality  lies  in  Being  "  (p.  53). 

Dr.  Novaro's  little  work  is  undoubtedly  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  philosophy,  and  deserves  to  be  carefully  considered  by  the 
student.  FRANK  THILLY. 


Contributions  to  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Education.  Vol.  I,  No.  i. 
Friedrich  Heinrich  Jacobi.  A  study  in  the  Origin  of  German  Realism. 
By  NORMAN  WILDE,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  College.  New  York,  May,  1894. 

—  PP-  77- 

The  author  of  this  monograph  has  surely  chosen  a  subject  in  the  history 
of  philosophy  that  is  interesting  and  important.  The  man  whose  name  is 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  names  of  Spinoza  and  Kant  certainly 
deserves  to  be  studied.  A  thorough  examination  of  the  teachings  of  the 
great  'philosopher  of  feeling'  is  profitable,  because  he  stands  in  some 
relation  or  other  to  so  many  different  lines  of  thought.  It  is  as  Dr.  Wilde 
says  :  "  Standing  on  the  dividing  line  between  the  first  and  second  periods 
of  modern  philosophy,  he  holds  up  the  results  of  the  past  in  one  hand,  and 
the  problems  of  the  future  in  the  other,  calling  on  the  modern  thinkers  to 
unite  the  two."  Jacobi's  views  are,  however,  not  a  terra  incognita  to  us. 
Consequently,  each  new  exposition  of  his  thoughts  must  have  a  special 
raison  d^etre.  Above  all,  it  must  consist  of  more  than  a  general  statement 
of  his  philosophical  opinions  and  of  the  influences  that  formed  them  ;  it 
must  be  detailed  and  thorough.  Although  the  pamphlet  before  us  is  inter- 
esting reading,  is  clearly  written  and  well  arranged,  it  does  not  satisfy  the 
demands  which  we  should  make  on  a  work  of  its  kind.  It  is  a  good  begin- 
ning, no  doubt,  and  shows  its  author's  careful  judgment  and  historical 
appreciation,  but  it  is  not  thorough  enough.  Dr.  Wilde  has  set  himself  a 
task  which  could  not  possibly  be  accomplished  satisfactorily  in  the  seventy- 
seven  pages  of  his  book.  After  a  short  introduction  in  which  he  gives  a 
general  estimate  of  Jacobi  and  his  work,  he  discusses  the  influences  that 
helped  to  form  his  philosopher's  conceptions.  (Part  I,  Formative  Influ- 
ences, pp.  9-37.)  Under  this  head  he  considers  Pietism,  Rationalism, 
Sensationalism,  and  Spinozism.  An  adequate  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
Part  I  would  itself  make  a  good-sized  dissertation.  Dr.  Wilde  cannot  do 
the  subject  justice  within  the  space  which  he  devotes  to  it.  At  any  rate, 
the  account  is  too  general  and  vague  to  satisfy  me,  and  I  should  like  to 
have  more  references  than  are  given. 

Part  II  (pp.  37-77)  takes  up  Jacobi's  doctrine,  in  five  sections,  as  follows: 
Sources,  Relation  of  Epistemology  and  Ontology,  Ontology,  Epistemology, 
Conclusion.  Though  this  portion  of  the  treatise  is,  considering  the  aim  of 
such  an  undertaking,  an  improvement  upon  what  goes  before,  it  exhibits 
the  same  general  fault,  lack  of  thoroughness.  It  would  have  been  well, 
had  Dr.  Wilde  given  us,  in  addition  to  the  list  of  Jacobi's  writings  used  by 
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himself  in  the  preparation  of  his  "  Study,"  a  Jacobian  bibliography.  It  is 
true,  he  mentions  a  few  writings  in  a  foot-note  (p.  16).  We  should  also 
expect  a  reference  to  the  collected  edition  of  Jacobi's  works  in  this  place  ; 
it  surely  belongs  here. 

We  welcome  contributions  of  the  kind  presented  by  Dr.  Wilde,  but  we 
see  no  reason  why  the  work  should  not  be  done  carefully  and  methodically. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  author  has  the  ability  to  do  it  in 
that  way.  He  has  done  the  work  so  well  that  it  is  a  pity  he  did  not  do  it 
better.  FRANK  THILLY. 


The  Ethical  System   of  James  Martineau.      By  JOSEPH  H.   HERTZ, 
Ph.D.     Columbia  College,  New  York,  June,  1894.  —  pp.  85. 

This  pamphlet  is  the  third  of  the  "  Columbia  College  Contributions  to 
Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Education."  It  consists  of  seven  chapters. 
The  first  is  concerned  with  the  questions:  (i)  Is  Ethics  a  science  or  an 
art  ?  (2)  What  is  the  proper  '  method '  in  Ethics  ?  Ethics  is  both  a 
science  and  an  art,  according  to  the  author.  Moreover,  "  both  as  a  science 
and  an  art  [it]  is  occupied  solely  with  ends,  and  never  with  the  investigation 
of  causes  "  (p.  9).  On  this  second  point  the  author  does  not  seem  to  be 
quite  clear,  for,  in  speaking  of  Ethics  as  an  art,  he  says,  "It  is  also  a 
system  of  rules,  which  must  not  alone  satisfy  the  understanding,  but  move 
the  will,  i.e.,  have  motive  efficiency"  (p.  10).  And  again  (p.  11),  "Ethics 
as  an  art  must  .  .  .  supply  motives  for  ethical  conduct."  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  Dr.  Hertz  proposes  to  exclude  the  consideration  of  causes  here. 
The  importance  of  "  hortatory  ethics  and  applied  ethical  psychology "  is 
insisted  upon,  and  "  the  wonderful  section  in  William  James's  Principles 
of  Psychology,  entitled  the  '  Ethical  and  Pedagogical  Importance  of  the 
Principle  of  Habit'"  is  referred  to  as  a  brilliant  example  of  what  such 
literature  should  be.  The  chapter  ends  with  a  very  inadequate  sketch  of 
"  Early  English  Intuitionism "  in  less  than  three  pages.  The  second 
chapter  takes  up  Reed,  Stewart,  Whewell,  and  Kant.  Martineau,  of 
course,  is  compared  with  the  latter.  This  chapter  also  impresses  one  as 
scrappy.  The  style  in  which  the  essay  is  written  is  very  careless  from  the 
beginning,  and  the  punctuation  almost  unpardonably  so.  And  this  being 
true,  one  is  hardly  prepared  for  the  thorough  and  valuable  examination 
of  Martineau's  system  which  follows ;  and  still  less,  perhaps,  for  the 
occasional  passages  of  really  vigorous  writing.  Chapter  III  deals  with 
"  Martineau's  Fundamental  Postulates."  The  conception  of  a  graduated 
"  scale  "  of  "  springs  of  action  "  is  justly  criticised  as  artificial.  "Judgment 
is  here  passed  upon  a  living  character,  not  a  mere  '  spring  of  action ' ' 
(p.  34).  In  Chapter  IV  "  Martineau's  Development  and  Application  of 
his  Fundamental  Principle "  are  considered.  Here  the  difficulties  of 
Martineau's  scale  of  "  springs  of  action  "  are  fully  discussed,  except  from 
the  "  consequential "  standpoint,  which  is  considered  later.  Among  other 
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things,  we  are  reminded  of  Martineau's  passion  for  symmetry:  that  we 
have  here  "  a  scale  of  no  more  nor  less  than  twelve  '  Categories '  of  Moral 
Impulse  ;  of  no  more  nor  less  than  four  classes  with  exactly  three  impulses 
each  ;  in  which  the  third  is,  in  some  way,  the  result,  or  at  least  the  equiva- 
lent, of  the  first  two  "  (p.  53).  Chapter  V  treats  of  "  Theory  of  Prudence." 
The  system  is  found  to  be  less  anti-Utilitarian  than  would  at  first  appear. 
It  is  "at  one  time  strictly  intuitional,  rather  ascetic;  at  another  time  we 
have  regulated  self-regard  naively  indicated"  (p.  71).  The  theological 
implications  of  the  system  are  treated  in  the  short  chapter  on  "  Religion 
and  Reverence."  Dr.  Hertz  says  of  Kant  and  Martineau:  "  Both  treat  the 
problem  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  way.  To  the  Theist,  too  little  is  given  ; 
to  the  non-Theist,  too  much  is  woven  into  the  argument"  (p.  76).  In  the 
conclusion,  after  paying  a  high  tribute  to  Dr.  Martineau,  the  author  says  : 
"If  Martineau's  book  be  typical  of  its  class,  Utilitarianism  and  Intuition- 
alism are  no  longer  going  along  on  parallel  lines.  Whether  this  is  merely 
the  approach  of  an  asymptote  to  an  hyperbole,  however  near,  yet  forever 
infinitely  distant  from  the  point  of  contact,  or  whether  they  are  soon  to 
intersect,  only  the  future  can  tell  "  (p.  83).  E.  A. 

Einkitung  in  die  Moralwissenschaft.  Eine  Kritik  der  ethischen 
Grundbegriffe.  Von  GEORG  SIMMEL.  Zweiter  (Schluss-)  Band.  Berlin. 
Verlag  von  Wilhelm  Hertz.  (Bessersche  Buchhandlung.)  1893. — pp. 
viii,  426. 

We  have  here  the  promised  conclusion  of  Dr.  Simmers  Introduction  to 
the  Science  of  Ethics,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  reviewed  in  the 
second  volume  of  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW  (pp.  226-231).  The 
general  estimate  which  we  gave  of  that  part  may  safely  be  extended  to  the 
present  work.  The  aim  of  the  book  is  a  critical  one.  It  investigates  and 
analyzes  certain  ethical  concepts,  fundamental  notions,  pointing  out  their 
defects  and  inconsistencies.  An  author's  product  must  be  measured  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  realizes  the  end  which  he  has  set  before  himself.  Dr. 
Simmel  tells  us  plainly  enough  in  the  title  what  is  the  purpose  of  his  efforts. 
His  work  professes  to  be  a  critique  of  ethical  ground  notions.  Does  it  fulfill 
this  mission,  and  how  does  it  fulfill  the  same  ?  These  are  the  questions 
which,  in  my  belief,  the  reviewer  has  to  answer.  The  demand  for  more 
positive  results  is  an  unfair  one,  under  the  circumstances.  The  author  has 
the  right,  indeed  he  has  the  duty,  to  mark  off  for  himself  a  field  for  investi- 
gation, and  to  confine  his  attention  to  the  choice  once  made.  He  is  to  be 
judged  by  what  he  accomplishes  within  that  sphere,  not  by  what  others 
would  like  to  have  him  do  outside  of  it.  Many  reviewers  of  the  volume  have 
therefore  thoroughly  misunderstood  the  tendency  of  the  Einleitung,  and 
have  made  unreasonable  and  premature  demands  for  more  positive  results. 
Dr.  Simmel  will  most  likely  furnish  the  world  with  something  positive  before 
he  lays  down  his  pen.  But  whether  he  does  or  not,  is  no  concern  of  ours. 
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It  seems  as  though  he  should  be  allowed  to  do,  in  his  Introduction  to  a  very 
important  science,  what  every  investigator  ought  to  do  :  to  study  the  ethical 
notions  already  formed,  to  subject  the  theories  advanced  to  the  severest 
criticism,  to  analyze  that  which  is,  before  adding  anything  new  to  the  large 
stock  of  notions  in  existence.  We  have  had  dogmatism  enough  to  satisfy 
the  most  extravagant.  Let  us  heartily  welcome  such  careful  and  pains- 
taking criticism  as  is  here  presented  to  us. 

As  Dr.  Simmel  himself  declares,  "the  various  chapters  do  not  form  a 
graduated  scale,  in  which  each  part  is  articulated  with  the  results  of  the 
other,  and  ultimately  leads  to  a  materially  determined  thema  probandum. 
They  are  independent  aggregates,  standing  side  by  side.  The  only  principle 
which  binds  them  together  is  the  methodical  aim  which  inspires  them  all, 
and  the  formal  similarity  of  the  results  attained  by  the  subject-matter  of 
each  chapter  independently.  The  discussion  of  the  essential  ethical  ground- 
concepts  intends  to  show  that  each  one  of  them  is  a  collection  of  the  most 
manifold  and  often  contradictory  tendencies  and  motives,"  etc.  And  this 
explains,  the  author  goes  on  to  say,  "  how  a  moral  science,  operating  with 
concepts  such  as  these,  was  able  to  reduce  the  most  diverse  phenomena  to 
the  same  principle,  and  the  same  phenomena  to  the  most  diverse  principles. 
It  also  explains  how  logical  deduction  and  aptly  selected  experience  suc- 
ceeded in  proving  as  either  true  or  false  any  combination  whatever  between 
those  concepts.  And  finally  it  explains  the  origin  of  the  belief  that  all  the 
contents  of  Obligation  (des  Sollens)  can  be  embraced  under  a  single 
principle." 

Dr.  Simmel  remains  true  to  the  ideal  which  governs  his  undertaking. 
His  study  of  the  categorical  imperative,  freedom,  and  the  unity  and  con- 
flict of  ends,  which  concepts  form  the  subject-matter  of  the  second  volume, 
is  careful,  acute,  and  exhaustive.  Nothing  seems  to  escape  his  observant 
eye.  The  various  themes  are  thoroughly  thought  out,  durchdacht,  as  the 
Germans  would  say.  One  is  really  surprised  at  the  possibilities  of  the 
subject,  at  the  many  aspects  which  those  apparently  simple  concepts 
present,  at  the  serious  contradictions  involved  in  them,  at  the  manner  in 
which  they  conflict  with  the  facts.  His  powers  of  discrimination  are  won- 
derful ;  he  dissects  his  subject-matter  as  beautifully  as  the  skilled  surgeon 
handles  his.  He  is  truly  German  in  his  patience  and  thoroughness,  in  his 
ceaseless  efforts  to  get  at  the  real  meaning  of  the  notions  under  considera- 
tion. Of  course,  the  character  of  his  aim  is  such  as  to  make  it  no  easy 
matter  to  study  his  book.  There  are  breaks  between  the  parts,  breaks  that 
are  unavoidable  under  the  circumstances.  The  logical  reader  who  likes  to 
follow  the  thread  running  through  a  discourse,  uneasily  gropes  around  in 
the  dark,  for  there  is  no  thread.  In  a  work  that  aims  to  dissect  rather  than 
to  construct,  a  thoroughly  consecutive  order  of  argument  or  continuity  of 
thought  is  out  of  the  question.  When  once  the  reader  has  become  con- 
vinced of  this,  he  will  no  longer  be  overcome  by  the  obstacles  which  he 
is  apt  to  throw  in  his  own  way.  Perhaps,  however,  there  might  be  an 
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improvement  in  the  author's  manner  of  presentation.  He  does  not  express 
his  thoughts  as  clearly,  simply,  and  emphatically  as  one  could  wish.  His 
sentences  are  often  long  and  involved,  he  has  a  tendency  to  be  somewhat 
too  profuse,  and  he  is  overfond  of  technical  terms.  But  his  well-chosen 
and  suggestive  illustrations  assist  one  materially  in  surmounting  difficulties. 

Dr.  Simmers  general  estimate  of  the  science  of  ethics  is  significant,  and 
should  be  taken  to  heart.  Ethics,  he  believes,  has  reached  the  turning 
point  which  all  sciences  had  to  pass  ;  it  now  begins  to  describe  the  par- 
ticular facts,  it  is  no  longer  dominated  by  the  rule  of  general  concepts. 
"In  other  words,  ethics  leaves  the  philosophical  stage,  from  which  it,  like 
other  sciences,  started  out,  and  to  which,  indeed,  it  clung  somewhat  longer 
than  other  disciplines."  Dr.  Simmel  is  right  The  scientific  ethics  of  to- 
day is  profiting  by  the  example  of  other  branches  of  learning  ;  it  is  becoming 
inductive.  Its  business  is  to  study  moral  phenomena  without  regard  to 
practical  considerations  ;  it  strives  to  reach  a  theory  of  morality,  not  an 
evaluation  of  the  same.  First  the  facts,  then  the  general  concepts  based 
on  these  facts  !  To  be  sure,  the  a  priori  element  cannot,  with  impunity,  be 
ignored  here  any  more  than  in  physical  science.  Induction  alone  is  not 
enough  ;  we  need  to  explain  the  laws  we  reach,  and  to  give  them  orderly 
arrangement 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  give  a  resume'  of  the  contents  of  a  book 
like  Dr.  Simmel's.  One  would  have  to  offer  all  the  criticisms  of  concepts 
which  the  author  makes.  The  following  may  serve  as  a  crude  exemplifica- 
tion of  his  method.  In  discussing  Kant's  categorical  imperative,  he  first 
endeavors  to  discover  the  exact  meaning  of  the  notion.  The  imperative  : 
"  Act  only  on  that  maxim  whereby  thou  canst  at  the  same  time  will  that  it 
should  become  a  universal  law,"  serves  a  double  purpose.  It  describes  the 
form  which  characterizes  the  objective  side  of  moral  acts,  and  at  the  same 
time  gives  us  the  psychological  motive  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  law,  thus 
furnishing  us  with  the  criterion  of  subjective  morality.  For  morality  con- 
sists not  merely  in  doing  one's  duty,  but  in  doing  it  because  it  is  one's  duty. 
Now,  why  should  Kant  lay  such  stress  on  the  performance  of  duty  for 
duty's  sake  ;  why  should  he  find  in  this  the  very  kernel  of  morality?  Simply 
because  the  ends  of  morality  will  be  the  better  subserved,  if  the  agent 
executes  an  act  for  its  own  sake  and  not  for  the  sake  of  its  quality  or 
consequences.  In  the  latter  case,  there  is  always  some  danger  of  non- 
fulfillment. A  reliable  disposition  to  perform  moral  acts  must  be  formed, 
and  this  can  be  done  only  in  case  duty  is  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  '  duty 
for  duty's  sake  '  formula.  It  agrees,  I  believe,  with  Leslie  Stephen's  account 
of  it. 

The  categorical  imperative  has  also  a  logical  meaning.  In  order  that  an 
act  be  judged  as  moral,  it  must  be  able  to  be  thought  as  a  universal  act 
Dr.  Simmel  does  not  see  the  logical  connection  between  the  first  and  second 
part  of  the  law.  From  the  formula,  <  do  your  duty  for  duty's  sake,'  it  does 
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not  follow  that  you  should  act  so  that  your  act  may  be  the  maxim  of  uni- 
versal legislation.  Why  should  not  a  man  feel  that  an  act  is  for  him  moral, 
that  could  not  become  the  norm  of  others'  conduct  ?  The  criterion  :  What 
would  happen,  if  all  acted  like  me?  cannot  avail  in  some  cases,  because 
if  all  acted  uniformly,  no  evil  would  result.  Besides,  why  make  such  a 
demand,  when  we  are  sure  that  all  will  not  act  in  the  same  way  ?  The 
demand  is  based  on  the  belief  that  morality  would  be  furthered  if  the 
agent's  moral  act  were  to  become  general,  which  is  not  the  case.  An  end 
may,  perhaps,  be  best  realized,  if  A  acts  in  a  certain  way,  and  B  acts 
differently  under  the  same  circumstances.  We  must  reckon  with  the  fact 
that  personalities  differ. 

The  book  will  be  found  to  be  of  great  value  to  students  of  ethics,  and 
should  be  carefully  considered  by  writers  on  moral  subjects. 

FRANK  THILLY. 
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THE  CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  MORAL  OBLIGATION. 

THE  consciousness  of  moral  obligation  is  the  central  problem 
of  modern,  as  the  notion  of  virtue  or  the  good  was  that 
of  ancient  ethics.  The  Decalogue  and  Roman  law  have  graven 
"Thou  Shalt"  upon  the  mind  of  Christendom,  so  that  the 
natural  human  sense  of  obligation  has  been,  amongst  us,  greatly 
intensified.  The  mysteriousness  of  the  feeling  of  duty  has  been 
an  inspiration  alike  to  moralists  and  to  men  of  affairs.  It  filled 
Kant  with  awe  like  that  awakened  by  the  spectacle  of  the 
starry  heavens.  When  Daniel  Webster  was  asked  what  was 
the  most  sublime  thought  he  had  ever  had,  his  answer  was, 
"the  thought  of  man's  responsibility." 

By  the  sense  of  obligation  we  mean  the  response  of  our 
nature  to  the  recognized  authority  of  moral  law.  It  is  what 
Butler  emphasized  as  the  supremacy  of  conscience,  considered 
from  the  subjective  point  of  view,  over  the  other  principles  of 
action  implanted  in  our  nature.  More  particularly,  it  is  the 
feeling  of  an  imperative  addressed  to  the  will  and  ordering  it 
to  adopt  the  right  and  to  eschew  the  wrong.  It  is  relative  to 
a  law  and  an  ideal  which  is  recognized  as  having  absolute  worth 
for  us.  The  nature  of  this  objective  norm  must  be  left  for 
later  consideration.  Meantime  it  concerns  us  only  to  note  that 
though  the  norm  is  an  unconditional  imperative — "Do  this" 
—  the  person  under  obligation  is  free  to  obey  or  disobey  it. 
Moral  obligation  is  not  necessitation.  The  moral  law  com- 
mands but  does  not  coerce  us.  When  we  say  that  duty  con- 
strains (or  restrains)  us,  we  mean,  not  that  it  compels,  but 
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that  it  directs  us  in  regard  to  alternative  courses  of  conduct 
conceived  as  equally  possible. 

The  consciousness  of  obligation  is  so  intimately  conjoined 
with  the  perception  of  rectitude  that  the  older  intellectual 
moralists  tended  to  identify  them.  They  made  the  recognition 
of  Tightness  the  essence  of  obligation.  But  at  the  present  day 
few,  if  any,  would  assert  that  the  consciousness  of  goodness  is 
the  very  same  thing  as  the  consciousness  of  obligation.  The 
inseparable  association  of  the  two  is  all  that  would  be  main- 
tained :  we  cannot  discern  the  right  without  bowing  to  its 
authority.  It  has,  indeed,  been  claimed  that,  as  our  conscious- 
ness of  moral  distinctions  is  a  cognition,  our  consciousness  of 
obligation  is  cognition  likewise.  But  it  seems  more  correct  to 
say  that,  though  we  know  the  right,  we  feel  its  authority. 
The  feeling  is  what  we  call  the  sense  of  obligation.  Though 
dependent  upon  an  intellectual  act  —  the  recognition  of  right- 
ness —  it  seems  in  its  own  nature  to  be  a  purely  emotional  ex- 
perience. So  much  is  clear ;  whether  anything  further  can  be 
made  out  regarding  this  unique  feeling,  is  next  to  be  considered. 

In  answering  this  question,  care  must  be  taken  to  eliminate 
all  other  problems.  Especially  must  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  origin  of  categorical  imperatives,  of  authoritative  moral  law, 
in  the  history  of  humanity  is  one  thing,  and  that  the  emergence 
in  each  individual  of  a  feeling  of  obligation  to  obey  those 
objective  behests  is  quite  another  thing.  In  this  respect  we 
may  compare  morality  with  language.  The  individual  feels 
himself  under  obligation  to  observe  the  existing  rules  of 
orthography,  orthoepy,  and  syntax  ;  but  to  account  for  this 
feeling  would  not  be  to  account  for  the  grammatical  rules 
themselves.  We  must  have  a  theory  of  language  as  well  as  a 
theory  of  the  individual  speaker's  attitude  towards  language. 
The  case  is  the  same  with  morality.  Every  son  of  man  who 
comes  into  the  world  finds  morality,  like  language,  there 
before  him  and  over  him.  This  objective  morality  consists  of 
rules  which  make  unconditionally  imperative  demands  upon 
him.  But  he  too,  in  time,  shows  a  sense  of  obligation  to 
respond  to  these  objective  requirements.  Here  there  are  two 
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distinct  problems :  How  does  that  system  of  categorical  im- 
peratives originate  in  human  society  ?  and,  How  comes  the 
individual  to  feel  that  it  has  a  right  to  him  ?  This  latter 
question  alone  —  the  origin  of  moral  obligation  —  is  the  one 
now  to  be  considered,  though  it  may  turn  out  that  the  answer 
is  at  least  a  part  of  the  solution  of  the  larger  inquiry  into  the 
originating  conditions  of  morality  in  general.  Still  the  current 
confusion  of  the  two  problems  is  a  warning  to  keep  them 
sharply  separated. 

Confining  ourselves,  then,  to  the  feeling  of  moral  obligation 
alone,  I  think  it  must  be  said  that  this  feeling  is  not  suscep- 
tible of  resolution  into  simpler  elements,  whether  it  be  surveyed 
in  its  earliest  or  in  its  latest  stage  of  development.  It  is  an 
experience  perfectly  simple  and  unanalyzable ;  like  the  thought 
of  being,  clear  to  all  who  are  conscious  of  it,  but  incommu- 
nicable to  any  one  in  whom  that  consciousness  is  wanting. 
Though  in  its  nature  the  sense  of  moral  obligation  is  an  ulti- 
mate feeling,  it  is  yet  possible  to  designate  the  condition  of  its 
emergence  in  consciousness.  That  condition  is  the  recognition 
of  a  moral  law,  ideal,  or  end  of  life.  We  are  so  constituted 
that  what  we  recognize  as  right  for  us  to  do,  that  we  feel  we 
ought  to  do.  Moralists  may  differ  about  the  grounds  and  even 
the  details  of  Tightness;  but  the  Utilitarian,  not  less  than 
the  Intuitionist  or  Transcendentalist,  must  admit  that  whatever 
is  ultimately  taken  to  be  right  involves  an  authoritative  pre- 
scription to  do  it.  That  men  should  have  this  interest  in 
goodness,  and  submit  themselves  to  its  dictates,  are,  I  conceive, 
facts  as  ultimate  and  as  indubitable  as  the  instincts  of  hunger 
and  thirst  or  the  desire  of  power  or  knowledge.  It  matters  not, 
at  present,  what  we  mean  by  goodness  or  Tightness  ;  the  fact 
is  that  all  men,  moralists  included,  hold  some  things  to  be  right 
and  others  to  be  wrong  ;  and  our  point  is  that  this  recognition 
always  carries  with  it  a  feeling  of  obligation  to  pursue  what  is 
approved  and  to  eschew  what  is  condemned.  So  much  seems 
to  be  involved  in  any  analysis  of  our  experience. 

Moral  obligation  is  the  soul's  response  to  acknowledged 
rectitude.  Is  there,  then,  no  ground  of  obligation  but  this 
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subjective  feeling  itself  ?  Suppose  we  get  rid  of  the  sense  of 
duty,  would  duty  have  no  claims  upon  us  ?  Is  there  not,  in 
short,  an  objective  ground  of  obligation?  To  all  of  which  it 
may  be  answered  that,  in  an  organism  like  human  society,  if 
one  member  be  supposed  devoid  of  a  sense  of  obligation,  the 
other  members  who  retain  that  sense  will  insist  on  his  compli- 
ance with  moral  standards ;  and  for  such  a  non-moral  monster, 
who  does  what  is  required  only  to  escape  punishment,  duty  will 
seem  objectively  grounded,  though  its  real  source  is  the  subjec- 
tive feeling  experienced  by  every  normal  member  of  the 
community  in  the  presence  of  moral  laws.  There  could  be  no 
obligation  but  for  this  personal  recognition  of  goodness,  and 
the  reverent  submission  it  entails.  Society  may  compel,  but 
compulsion  is  not  moral  obligation;  nor  is  an  objective  basis 
found  by  substituting  God  for  society.  The  prospect  of  divine 
rewards  and  penalties  may  break  our  wills  ;  but  it  is  not  the 
sense  of  obligation  that  is  subdued,  but  the  susceptibility  to 
pains  and  pleasures  that  is  prostrated.  If  we  do  not  obligate 
ourselves,  —  if  our  consciousness  of  right  does  not  awaken  the 
feeling  of  duty,  —  then  nothing  else  in  the  world  can  put  us 
under  moral  obligation.  Let  it  be  granted  that  God  and  man 
may  punish  wrong-doing ;  still  it  is  impossible  to  identify  the 
proposition,  "  I  ought  to  do  this,"  with  the  proposition,  "  God 
or  man  will  punish  me  if  I  do  not."  The  great  moral  leader 
often  feels  that  he  ought  to  do  precisely  what  society  desires 
to  have  left  undone;  but  those  who  do  not  believe  in  divine 
rewards  and  punishments  may  yet  have  and  retain  a  lively 
sense  of  obligation.  Furthermore,  the  consciousness  of  obliga- 
tion must,  in  those  who  believe  in  such  divine  government, 
constitute,  in  considerable  measure,  the  ground  of  that  belief. 
From  every  point  of  view,  the  feeling  of  moral  obligation —  "I 
ought  to  do  the  right "  —  is  an  ultimate,  self-supporting,  self- 
authenticating  experience.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  human 
nature  as  such.  And,  since  reason  is  what  distinguishes  man 
from  lower  animals,  we  may  say  that  the  consciousness  of 
obligation  is  a  function  of  reason  itself,  —  as  much  a  part  of 
our  being,  as  little  capable  of  communication  from  without. 
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If  this  be  a  complete  account  of  moral  obligation  as  it  turns 
up  in  our  concrete  experience,  it  would  be  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  so  many  different  theories  of  obligation  should  have 
gained  a  footing  in  ethical  philosophy.  As  the  rival  theories 
have  failed  to  annihilate  one  another,  there  must  be  a  relative 
truth  expressed  by  each  of  them.  And  it  is  a  fair  assumption 
that  each  emphasizes  some  remote  aspect  of  moral  obligation 
ignored  by  the  other.  In  that  event  there  would  correspond 
to  the  differences  in  ethical  theory  differences  in  men's 
moral  experiences.  It  seems,  however,  that  we  all  mean  by 
obligation  the  same  thing  —  submission  to  the  requirements  of 
the  moral  law.  Such  an  ought-feeling  I  certainly  hold  to  be 
ultimate.  But  there  is  an  ulterior  aspect  to  this  uniformity 
which  has,  I  think,  been  generally  overlooked.  Though  we  all 
feel  it  our  duty  to  speak  the  truth,  to  deal  justly,  and  to  show 
mercy,  the  motives  which  reinforce  the  dutiful  impulse  are 
different  with  different  individuals.  Children  feel  they  must 
do  these  things  (when  natural  inclination  and  the  mimetic 
instinct  do  not  spontaneously  prompt  them)  because  their 
parents,  or  teachers,  or  friends  require  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  an  agent  has  made  the  moral  ideal  his  own,  and 
realizes  that  in  this  sphere  he  is  self -legislative,  the  feeling  of 
self-respect  may  overshadow  the  abstract  ought-feeling.  Again, 
in  religious  minds,  there  is  associated  with  the  sense  of  obliga- 
tion a  feeling  of  reverence  and  affection  for  God,  in  whom  the 
moral  ideal  is  believed  to  be  actually  and  completely  realized. 
In  altruistic  natures  the  feeling  of  obligation  is  overlaid  with 
sympathy  and  enthusiasm  for  humanity;  in  egoistic  natures  by 
prudence  and  reasonable  self-love.  In  sound,  unreflecting 
natures,  the  ought-feeling  is  often  buried  under  the  inertia  of 
training  and  custom.  These  several  emotional  reinforcements 
of  the  sense  of  obligation  —  and  others  might  be  added  to  the 
list  —  turn  up  in  well-marked  characters  with  which  both  life 
and  literature  make  us  familiar.  Thus  the  man  of  the  world 
has  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  market  value  of  virtue  ;  and 
though  he  may  not  be  wholly  irresponsive  to  the  call  of  duty 
for  duty's  sake,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  sense  of 
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obligation  is  quickened  by  the  feeling  that  virtue,  like  art  and 
elegance,  is  useful  and  even  indispensable.  Who  is  not  familiar 
with  the  merchant  whom  business  honor,  as  he  calls  it,  keeps 
from  dishonesty  ?  The  rogue  plays  the  honest  man  mainly 
because  he  has  a  wholesome  terror  of  the  jail  and  the  peniten- 
tiary. The  decent  member  of  society  will  not  incur  social 
ostracism  by  falling  below  the  level  of  social  requirement. 
With  the  sincere  Christian,  again,  moral  obligation  is  not  infre- 
quently transfigured  by  the  constraining  love  of  his  master. 
Few  of  us,  in  fact,  escape  the  influence  of  these  or  similar 
reinforcements  of  the  ought-feeling  in  varying  emphasis  and 
complexity.  The  native  hue  of  genuine  moral  obligation  — 
submission  to  the  right  because  it  is  right  —  is  in  most  minds 
overlaid  by  the  tones  of  associated  feelings,  which,  in  common 
with  it,  generate  the  impulse  of  self-surrender.  The  pure  sense 
of  duty  is  not  so  much  an  experience  of  life  as  an  abstraction 
of  the  philosopher,  who  reflects  upon  life,  and  analyzes  into 
separate  elements  what  in  experience  is  given  as  inseparable. 
Obligation,  as  an  abstract  feeling,  rarely,  if  ever,  rises  above 
the  threshold  of  consciousness;  it  is  apt  to  appear  in  union 
with  piety,  devotion,  sympathy,  propriety,  and  prudence.  If 
the  average  man  is  ever  prompted  to  ask,  Why  ought  I  to  do 
the  right  ?  his  answer  will  contain,  perhaps,  the  thought  of  the 
rectitude  of  the  action  and  the  realization  of  his  higher  nature 
by  means  of  it ;  certainly,  the  thought  of  the  divine  and  human 
wills  that  ordain  it,  and  the  divine  and  human  sanctions  by  which 
it  is  enforced.  Or,  to  state  the  matter  generally,  our  actual  sense 
of  obligation  is  not  simple,  but  compound;  though  (as  we  have 
already  seen)  an  ultimate  and  unanalyzable  feeling  of  surrender 
to  some  form  of  good  is  an  ever-present  and  indispensable  in- 
gredient. This  implicit  element,  which  reflection  throws  into 
the  foreground,  is,  in  individual  life,  a  rare  and  a  late  differentia- 
tion from  a  mass  of  complex  sentiments  formed  in  the  course  of 
communion  with  the  life  of  the  family,  the  state,  the  church, 
and  society,  by  subordination  to  the  ethics  which  these  organi- 
zations respectively  embody.  We  may  call  this  the  spontaneous 
and  concrete;  that,  the  reflective  and  abstract  feeling  of  obligation. 
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If  this  be  a  correct  account  of  the  nature,  origin,  and  grounds 
of  our  actual  consciousness  of  obligation,  we  are  now  in  a  po- 
sition to  inquire  whether,  as  moralists  generally  assume,  the 
abstract  sense  of  obligation  is  of  a  higher  order  than  the  con- 
crete, whether  it  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  moral  development. 
One  merit  may  at  once  be  conceded  to  this  consciousness.  In 
so  far  as  it  emphasizes  the  supreme  worth  of  goodness,  it  is 
a  nobler  feeling  than  the  merely  sentient  pleasures  and  pains 
which  the  concrete  sense  of  obligation  sometimes  accentuates. 
We  hold  that  man  worthy  of  reverence  who  makes  goodness 
the  law  of  his  being  ;  but  we  think  him  merely  respectable  who 
does  right  that  he  may  escape  the  punishments  of  Heaven  and 
earth.  But  this  is  not  the  only  or  the  more  common  aspect  of 
the  concrete  sense  of  obligation.  It  often  impels  to  duty 
because  of  sympathy  or  love  for  our  fellow-men.  And  these 
feelings  are  as  noble  as  any  in  our  nature.  But  it  is  especially 
with  the  religious  elements  in  our  concrete  sense  of  obligation 
that  the  advocates  of  duty  for  duty's  sake  are  at  war.  Now  on 
that  point  it  must  be  observed  that  if  men  feel  they  ought  to 
be  good,  because  in  the  life  of  goodness  they  are  fellow-workers 
with  God,  their  reason  is  the  strongest  and  most  exalted  we  are 
able  to  conceive.  Of  course  many  devout  persons  fall  short  of 
this  attainment ;  and  the  number  of  those  is  probably  large 
who  can  conceive  theoretically  no  other  ground  of  obligation 
than  the  arbitrary  will  of  God,  and  no  other  reason  for  heeding 
it  than  the  rewards  and  penalties  of  the  future  state.  That  a 
virtue  so  callow  should  be  sustained  by  a  theology  so  crude  is 
better  than  that  it  should  perish  altogether.  And  as  the  re- 
ligious consciousness  is  at  the  outset  the  nursing-mother  of 
morality,  so  in  its  maturity  it  feeds  it  with  spiritual  food  which 
at  once  fortifies  and  glorifies  it.  On  its  lower,  as  on  its  higher 
levels,  therefore,  religion  is  the  indispensable  ally  of  morality. 
And  -wise  men  cannot  survey  without  anxiety  and  alarm  the 
demand  for  secular,  as  opposed  to  religious,  moral  instruction 
in  our  schools.  As  though  children  could  be  influenced  by  ab- 
stractions like  the  categorical  imperative  !  As  though  the  body 
of  divine  commands  and  sanctions  were  not  schoolmasters  to 
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bring  us  to  understand,  love,  and  acquiesce  in  goodness  as  the 
supreme  fact  in  the  life  of  man  and  God  !  The  non-religious 
adoration  of  duty  for  the  sake  of  duty  is  a  consciousness  not 
easily  maintained.  In  strong  natures  it  passes  easily  into  stoical 
and  even  cynical  heartlessness,  in  formal  natures  into  prudery, 
in  weaklings  into  license,  and  in  the  average  man  into  indiffer- 
ence. What  the  abstract  sense  of  obligation,  divorced  from 
piety,  is  likely  to  become,  has  been  told  us  by  the  prophet  of 
the  new  era  of  natural,  as  contrasted  with  supernatural  morality. 
The  pure  sense  of  duty,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  declares,  will 
decline  with  the  progress  of  evolution  and  ultimately  disappear. 
This  prediction  is,  it  is  true,  largely  based  on  an  empirical  the- 
ory of  the  origin  of  the  consciousness  of  obligation.  And  we 
may  refuse  to  believe  that  a  day  will  ever  arrive  when  men  will 
be  irresponsive  to  the  solemn  claims  of  moral  law.  But,  be  that 
as  it  may,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  exalting  the 
abstract  feeling  of  duty  above  the  mixed  or  concrete  conscious- 
ness of  obligation,  which  is  as  imperishable  as  man's  social, 
rational,  and  religious  nature.  The  project  of  naturalizing  mo- 
rality deserves  more  consideration  than  it  has  yet  received,  if, 
as  would  seem  to  be  the  case,  the  intention  is  to  set  aside  as 
superfluous  the  religious  grounds  and  sanctions  of  obligation. 
These  are  facts  for  the  plain  man  ;  and  is  not  his  experience  as 
much  entitled  to  a  hearing  as  the  experience  of  the  moralist  ? 
Here,  as  in  remorse,  is  a  point  where  moral  life  and  ethical 
theories  act  and  react  upon  one  another.  Perhaps  a  fuller 
recognition  of  the  diversities  of  the  former  would  lead  to  greater 
harmony  among  the  latter. 

Obligation  is  one  —  we  all  bow  to  the  authority  of  the  law  ; 
obligation  is  diverse  —  we  submit  ourselves  for  different 
reasons.  But  these  reasons,  it  should  be  noticed,  all  have 
reference,  ultimately,  to  some  principle  of  our  nature.  In  other 
words,  the  ground  of  obligation  is  always  purely  subjective.  If 
we  say  that  society  puts  us  under  obligation,  the  meaning  is 
that  the  sympathetic  impulses  of  our  nature  combined  with  our 
fear  of  social  punishment  lead  us  to  do  the  right.  If  we  say 
the  ground  of  obligation  is  the  will  or  nature  of  God,  the  mean- 
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ing  is  that  we  lead  virtuous  lives  because  of  our  hope  of  future 
reward  or  our  fear  of  future  punishment,  or  because  our  hearts 
yearn  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  holiness  of  God.  If  men 
were  insensible  to  pleasures  and  pains,  if  they  had  no  sense  of 
divine  things,  the  voice  of  a  God-given  law  would  not  arrest 
them.  Similarly  those  who  set  the  ground  of  moral  obligation 
in  the  majesty  of  the  law  really  find  it  in  man's  recognition  of 
the  law,  his  interest  in  it,  and  reverence  for  it.  If  this  feeling 
be  dead  or  inactive,  the  law  will  appeal  in  vain.  That  it  is  not 
active  in  the  masses  of  mankind,  we  have  already  seen.  Perhaps 
the  majority  are  influenced  by  considerations  of  religion  and 
social  requirement  and  legal  penalty.  Whatever  makes  men 
sensitive  to  the  claims  of  moral  law,  has  its  place  and  worth  in 
the  evolution  of  human  character;  but  the  noblest  spring  of 
obligation  is  a  love  of  goodness  which  is  fed  by  love  of  God 
and  love  of  our  fellow-men. 

We  have  now  advanced  far  enough  in  this  analysis  of  facts 
to  form  an  estimate  of  the  different  ethical  theories  of  obliga- 
tion. As  previously  suggested,  we  shall  find  that  these  theories 
are  all  justified  by  isolated  aspects  of  our  total  concrete  sense 
of  obligation. 

The  indispensable  and  quintessential  element  of  moral  obli- 
gation is  free  homage  to  a  law  or  ideal  of  goodness.  It  is  the 
merit  of  the  theory  sometimes  called  Intuitional  and  sometimes 
Transcendental  to  have  fixed  upon  this  fact  as  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  No  other  theory  has  so  fully  recognized  our  sense 
of  unconditional  duty.  Many  other  theories  have,  indeed,  by 
implication,  if  not  outspokenly,  repudiated  this  moral  experience 
as  illusory  or  factitious.  The  facts,  therefore,  need  to  be 
reexamined  ;  and  current  psychology  will  incline  the  investi- 
gator to  look  for  considerable  individual  differences.  Never- 
theless, so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  it  will  not  be  denied  that 
every,  moral  agent  recognizes  something  (whatever  it  be)  as 
absolutely  desirable,  as  good,  and  as  therefore  obligatory.  If 
we  try  to  conceive  a  human  being  divested  of  this  sense  of 
obligation,  we  figure  him  as  a  lunatic  or  a  monster.  If  reason 
is  the  differentia  of  the  human  species,  we  may  say  that  the 
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consciousness  of  obligation  is  inherent  in  reason  itself.  But 
all  this  is  merely  to  restate  the  ultimate  fact  of  a  reverent 
submission  to  the  claims  of  goodness.  Now  the  Intuitionist 
and  Transcendentalist  have  been  prone  to  take  this  restatement 
of  the  fact  for  an  explanation  and  even  a  vindication  of  it. 
The  former  holds  that  obligation  originates  from  the  mind 
itself  and  is  not  imposed  on  it  from  without ;  the  latter  declares 
that  it  transports  the  moral  agent  into  an,  intelligible  world 
which  transcends  the  realm  of  sensible  experience.  Still, 
though  the  fact  may  thus  be  surveyed  from  the  point  of  view 
of  its  originating  source  or  of  its  cosmic  range,  this  is  neither 
to  explain  it  nor  to  vindicate  it.  I  recognize  explicitly  that 
its  existence  cannot  be  accounted  for  nor  its  worth  demon- 
strated. Goodness  is,  nevertheless,  justified  of  her  children, 
as  life  is  by  the  living  and  (we  may  fancy)  existence  by  what 
exists.  Our  feeling  of  ideality  —  what  ought  to  be  —  stands 
on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  our  feeling  of  reality  —  what 
is ;  they  are  indemonstrable,  inexplicable,  and  unanalyzable 
data  of  our  intelligence. 

The  empirical  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  a  true 
account,  not,  indeed,  of  the  abstract  nature  of  moral  obliga- 
tion—  submission  to  the  recognized  authority  of  goodness  — 
but  of  the  associated  feelings  which  in  our  concrete  experience 
accompany  the  sense  of  duty,  foster  its  growth,  and  perhaps 
even  make  its  first  emergence  in  consciousness  a  possibility. 
The  higher  functions  of  consciousness  emerge  later  than  the 
lower,  which,  though  not  identical  with  the  higher,  are  yet 
their  necessary  conditions.  Thus  the  child  cannot  rise  to  the 
stage  of  volition  until,  on  the  one  hand,  motor  material  is 
furnished  by  the  reflexes  of  the  involuntary  mechanism,  and, 
on  the  other,  intelligence  is  sufficiently  developed  to  form  from 
recollection  of  passively  received  pleasures  and  pains  the  con- 
ception of  desirable  ends.  Yet  a  voluntary  movement  would 
not  be  adequately  described  by  a  history  embracing  even  all 
the  child's  sensations  and  memories  and  all  his  automatic, 
instinctive,  and  reflex  actions.  It  is  the  same  with  moral 
obligation.  And  the  sole  mistake  of  the  empirical  moralist  is 
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in  identifying  the  antecedents,  associates,  and  reinforcements 
of  the  feeling  with  the  feeling  itself.  If  we  avoid  only  this 
fallacy,  we  may  accept  as  substantially  true  all  that  the  empiri- 
cist has  said  of  the  gradual  emergence  of  the  sense  of  obligation 
in  consciousness,  as  well  as  of  the  circumstances  by  which  its 
nascency  was  conditioned.  The  three  essential  phases  of 
the  empirical  theory  are  as  follows  :  —  First,  associations  are 
formed  between  our  actions  and  the  pleasant  or  painful  con- 
sequences they  bring  us,  thus  predisposing  us  to  the  per- 
formance of  pleasure-giving  actions.  Secondly,  this  natural 
incentive  is  moulded  by  the  external  authorities  —  domestic, 
political,  religious,  and  social  —  which  govern  youthful,  and  to  a 
large  extent  adult,  life  through  the  administration  of  rewards 
and  punishments ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  sense  of  obligation 
is  the  answer  which  our  susceptibility  to  pleasures  and  pains 
makes  to  the  enforcements  of  government  or  other  external 
authority.  Lastly,  the  sense  of  obligation  thus  developed 
is  enlightened  and  purified  by  the  discovery,  which  every 
reflecting  adult  may  make  for  himself,  that  the  injunctions  of 
superiors  and  the  enactments  of  laws  have  for  their  end  the 
well-being  of  man  and,  in  virtue  of  this,  have  a  right  to  obedi- 
ence independent  of  the  power  by  which  they  are  enforced. 
That  the  theory  thus  summarized  is  based  on  actual  facts,  our 
own  experience  will  convince  us.  And  this  process  of  moral- 
isation  is  a  racial  as  well  as  an  individual  one.  Nevertheless, 
it  can  only  be  by  a  confusion  of  thought  that  the  Empiricist 
deems  himself  to  have  explained  that  ultimate  fact  of  obligation 
on  which  the  Intuitionist  and  the  Transcendentalist  justly  lay 
such  stress.  For,  in  the  third  stage  of  the  process  described 
above,  it  appears  as  an  unanalyzable  feeling  of  submission  to 
an  end  or  ideal  recognized  as  good.  And  this  perfected  sense 
of  obligation  is  so  far  from  being  a  mere  development  from  the 
earlier  consciousness  of  fear  of  penalties  inflicted  by  external 
authorities  that  they  seem  to  have  nothing  whatever  in  common, 
save  their  muscular  expression.  No  doubt  the  feeling  of  an 
unconditional  obligation  is  unknown  to  the  child  ;  it  cannot 
awaken  to  life  till  the  soil  has  been  prepared  by  suitable  disci- 
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pline  in  the  family,  the  church,  the  state,  and  society.  And 
the  restraints  thus  engendered  remain  the  life-long  accompani- 
ments of  the  feeling.  Furthermore,  there  may  be  excellent 
people  in  whom  the  feeling  never  breaks  through  as  an  explicit 
reflective  consciousness.  But  while  all  these  facts  are  fairly 
rendered  by  the  empirical  theory,  it  is  not  a  complete  account 
of  the  sense  of  obligation  —  unless  we  mean  by  that  feeling 
the  dread  of  suffering  externally  inflicted  penalties  !  If  there 
exist  a  moral  consciousness  in  which  there  is  no  other  sense  of 
obligation  than  the  fear  of  punishment,  the  empirical  theory  is 
adequate  to  it.  But  those  who  are  conscious  of  the  constrain- 
ing voice  of  goodness,  however  conceived,  must  find  that  theory 
forever  inadequate.  Here,  therefore,  as  at  so  many  other 
points,  differences  in  ethical  theory  may  be  the  counterparts 
of  differences  in  our  moral  experience. 

The  Theological  theory  of  obligation  is  perhaps  the  most 
popular  theory,  though  it  has  not  been  generally  accepted  by 
philosophers.  Like  the  Empirical  theory  it  seems  to  discover 
an  objective  basis  for  the  ought-feeling.  And  the  practical 
importance  of  morality  inclines  man  to  look  favorably  upon  a 
theory  which  reinforces  the  inherent  authority  of  moral  law 
with  the  weight  of  infinite  external  sanctions.  The  Theological 
hypothesis  explains  our  consciousness  of  moral  obligation  as 
the  effect  of  commands  and  prohibitions  laid  upon  human 
beings  by  the  Infinite  Being.  Now,  in  the  light  of  experience 
and  history,  it  must  be  admitted  as  beyond  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  feeling  of  duty  has  been  among  civilized  peoples  and 
more  and  more  with  the  progress  of  civilization,  intensified  by 
faith  in  God  as  the  moral  governor  of  the  universe.  The  per- 
suasion that  God  attaches  penalties  to  wrong-doing  has  been  a 
reinforcement  of  the  feeling  of  the  inherent  right  of  goodness 
to  control  the  human  will.  But  it  is  not  that  feeling.  Who- 
ever, therefore,  is  conscious  of  such  a  homage  to  goodness  will 
recognize  the  insufficiency  of  the  present  hypothesis  to  account 
for  it.  Suppose  God  commands  the  right  and  forbids  the 
wrong,  and  that  He  rewards  the  obedient  and  punishes  the  dis- 
obedient ;  your  knowledge  of  these  facts  would,  of  course,  evoke 
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in  you  the  feelings  of  hope  and  fear  and  the  actions  to  which 
they  prompt,  that  is,  it  would  produce  prudential  acquiescence  ; 
but  it  would  not  generate  moral  obligation.  The  Theological 
theory  is  as  impotent  as  the  Empirical  theory  to  explain  the 
ought-feeling  ;  for,  since  this  feeling  is  not  the  same  as  the 
dread  of  penalties,  it  matters  not  for  the  efficiency  of  the  hypoth- 
esis whether  the  penalties  be  inflicted  by  a  finite  or  by  an 
infinite  sovereign.  Power,  even  though  raised  to  omnipotence, 
can  produce  only  the  effects  of  power,  and  these  remain  forever 
unmoral.  By  association  with  what  is  moral,  they  may,  of 
course,  take  on  a  borrowed  lustre.  And  so  we  may  do  the 
fullest  justice  to  the  doctrine  of  divine  rewards  and  punish- 
ments in  the  moralisation  of  mankind,  though  we  should  not 
for  a  moment  agree  with  Paley  that  for  the  source  of  the  sense 
of  obligation  we  must  come  in  the  end  to  plain  heaven  and  hell. 
None  of  the  theories  we  have  examined  can  save  us  from  the 
conclusion  that  duty  at  its  fountain-head  is  subjective,  not 
objective.  The  precepts  of  duty  are  indeed  not  self-originated, 
and  on  this  point  the  Intuitionist  is  somewhat  in  error ; 
but  he  is  on  sure  ground  when  he  asserts  that,  at  least  in 
the  case  of  adult  moral  agents,  they  are  self-accepted  and 
self-imposed,  not  forced  upon  them  by  external  authorities. 
The  curious  supposition  of  "one  lone  man  in  an  atheistic  uni- 
verse" offers,  from  this  point  of  view,  no  serious  difficulty.  If 
such  a  Robinson  Crusoe  (who  differs  from  the  real  one,  how- 
ever, in  never  having  been  a  member  of  society)  could  form  an 
ideal  of  life,  a  conception  answering,  not  to  what  he  was  or  has 
been,  but  to  the  constitutive  idea  and  essence  of  his  humanity, 
this  schema  of  a  good  on  the  whole  would,  if  we  may  judge  of 
his  nature  from  our  own,  carry  with  it  a  feeling  of  supremacy 
to  which  all  conflicting  impulses  would  be  required  to  yield. 
Such  speculations  are,  however,  of  little  value  ;  for  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  this  Robinson  Crusoe  could  discover  any  conception  of 
perfect  life  in  the  absence  of  the  social  institutions,  customs, 
practices,  and  expectations,  which  amongst  ourselves  constitute 
the  indispensable  materials  and  conditions  of  the  idealistic  cre- 
ations of  every  individual  mind  ;  and,  of  course,  without  an 
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ideal  or  end  of  life  there  could  be  no  sense  of  obligation  to 
realise  it.  Furthermore,  our  primary  ought-feeling  is  so  greatly 
strengthened  by  social  requirements  and  religious  faith  that  we 
can  scarcely  imagine  the  morality  (even  where  we  assume  its 
presence)  of  "  one  lone  man  in  an  atheistic  universe."  For  us, 
at  any  rate,  the  sense  of  duty  is  not  an  insulated  phenomenon 
in  an  insulated  man,  but  a  consciousness  interfused  with  love 
and  care  of  humanity  and  trust  in  the  Infinite  Ground  of  all 
existence.  It  is  this  fact  which  lends  plausibility  both  to  the 
Empirical  and  the  Theological  theory.  The  latter,  indeed, 
might  be  expressed  in  a  form  which  should  do  no  injustice  to 
our  native  sense  of  obligation.  Accepting  that  as  ultimate,  and 
rejecting  the  somewhat  gross  conception  of  divine  rewards  and 
penalties,  we  may  conceive  the  moral  ideal  (to  which  the  will 
does  reverent  homage)  as  the  divinely  intended  goal  and  type 
of  humanity.  Something  like  this  would  seem  to  be  the  attain- 
ment of  the  highest  reach  of  metaphysics.  But,  even  if  it  be 
made  out,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  ground  of  obligation  con- 
tinues subjective.  To  the  question,  Why  ought  I  to  do  the 
good  ?  the  answer  will  still  be,  Because  it  is  good.  Were  the 
other  answer  given,  Because  God  ordains  it,  this  would  only 
be  a  shorthand  formula  for  the  complete  statement,  God  is 
good  and  the  good  has  inherent  authority  over  a  nature  like 
mine.  Of  course,  for  rogues  and  criminals  this  angel  of  good- 
ness would  be  a  poor  scarecrow  ;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  there 
is  no  theory  of  obligation,  certainly  not  the  one  here  main- 
tained, which  proposes  to  abolish  the  auxiliaries  and  supports 
of  obligation  in  dealing  with  natures  that  refuse  to  hearken  to 
the  voice  of  its  persuasions.  No  particular  theory  of  obligation, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  a  monopoly  of  jails,  penitentiaries,  the 
gallows,  —  or  hell !  j  G  SCHURMAN. 


HEGEL'S  CONCEPTION  OF  FREEDOM. 

A  SENTENCE  from  Schwegler  and  another  from  von  Hart- 
<£~i-  mann  will  serve  to  open  up  the  question  which  I  desire  to 
discuss.  Schwegler  writes  i1  "  Hegel  was  the  first  to  regard  the 
history  of  philosophy  in  the  unity  of  a  single  process  ;  but  this 
fundamental  idea,  though  true  in  principle,  has  been  perhaps 
overstrained  by  him,  in  a  manner  that  tends  to  destroy  the  free- 
dom of  human  action."  v.  Hartmann  says  :2  " Hegel  degrades 
the  individual  to  the  level  of  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
idea,  and  thinks  that  for  the  individual's  weal  or  woe  philosophy 
has  no  concern";  a  moment  later  he  adds:  "Hegel  demands 
that  the  individual  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  teleology  of  the 
absolute  idea."  It  may  not  be  useless  to  outline  Hegel's  con- 
ception of  freedom,  and  then  ask  if  there  is  any  force  in  these 
criticisms. 

Before  giving  Hegel's  conception  of  freedom  I  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  make  use  of  a  distinction  between  psychological 
and  moral  freedom.  Free  will  is,  as  we  are  told,  the  identifica- 
tion of  ourselves  with  a  conceived  end.  To  such  a  definition 
no  objection  need  be  urged,  so  long  as  it  is  considered  to  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  whether  this  end,  aimed  at  by  the  free 
agent,  is  good  or  bad.  Manifestly  the  goodness  or  badness  of 
an  end  does  not  interfere  with  the  abstract  possibility  of  its 
being  freely  chosen  and  realized.  Accordingly  freedom,  in  that 
use  of  the  term,  includes  no  moral  quality  ;  the  agent  may  be 
free,  though  he  is  in  the  bonds  of  iniquity.  When  we  set  aside 
the  moral  character  of  the  end,  we  consider  merely  the  agent's 
capacity  to  follow  out  his  purpose,  and  this  capacity  is  freedom, 
regarded,  as  we  may  venture  to  say,  psychologically. 

On.  the  other  hand,  we  may  rightly  speak  of  a  person  as  at 
least  not  yet  free,  but  in  bonds,  if  he  harbors  a  low  ideal.  He 
is  not  hopelessly  in  bondage,  unless  he  is  incapable  of  realizing 

1  History  of  Philosophy^  Introduction. 

2  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious,  loth  ed.,  Preface,  p.  10. 
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what  he  believes  to  be  good.  Still  he  is  not  morally  free,  unless 
he  throws  himself  on  the  side  of  this  good.  Indeed,  complete 
moral  freedom  implies  that  within  the  reach  of  his  volition  must 
be  not  only  a  general  good,  but  the  ultimate  good,  however  that 
may  be  denned.  Close  him  away  from  the  possibility  of  realiz- 
ing this  highest  good,  and  you  at  the  same  time  close  him  away 
from  the  highest  liberty,  the  liberty  involved  in  his  being  God's 
freeman.  To  speak  of  a  man  as  free  only  if  he  can  walk  in  the 
pure  air  of  the  highest  conceivable  purpose,  is  to  use  the  word 
freedom  in  an  ethical  sense. 

It  goes  some  way  in  a  discussion  of  free  will  to  keep  distinct 
these  two  senses  of  freedom,1  although  it  does  not  remove  the 
difference  between  Hegel  and  his  critics  ;  freedom  abstracted 
from  a  concrete  good  is  not  here  in  debate.  Neither  Schwegler 
nor  v.  Hartmann  accuses  Hegel  of  setting  up  a  theory,  which 
would  reduce  free  action  to  a  play  of  merely  physical  tendencies. 
Hence  the  contest  between  Hegel  and  his  opponents  must  be 
fought  out  on  the  field  of  ethics.  The  real  question  is,  What 
does  Hegel  conceive  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  world  ?  Can  man 
realize  it,  or  must  he  content  himself  with  something  short  of 
it  ?  Is  he  free  in  reality,  or  free  only  in  appearance  ?  This 
question  can  be  answered  only  by  an  estimate  of  Hegel's  view 
of  freedom  as  he  has  propounded  it  in  the  Philosophy  of  Right 
and  in  the  introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  History. 

The  Philosophy  of  Right,  as  students  of  Hegel  are  aware, 
conducts  us  from  the  conception  of  an  abstract,  incomplete,  and 
undeveloped  will  to  that  of  a  concrete,  complete,  and  developed 
will.  The  process  through  which  Hegel  conceives  the  will  to 
pass  in  becoming  complete  or  absolute  is  not,  it  must  be  kept 
in  mind,  a  process  in  time.  Indeed,  it  is  only  with  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  term  that  we  can  speak  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  individual,  in  Hegel's  conception  of  it,  as  a 
process  at  all,  because  this  term  almost  of  necessity  suggests 
a  temporal  succession,  even  to  Hegel,  who  yet  continually 

1  I  do  not  press  the  distinction,  because  the  argument  for  freedom,  viewed 
psychologically,  seems  valuable  in  the  end  only  as  it  insists  that  the  highest  good 
must  be  for  the  individual.  See  the  end  of  this  article. 
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insists  that  in  passing  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete  he  is 
making  use  of  a  process  of  thought  only.  Even  for  Hegel,  who 
is  quite  well  aware  that  men  in  their  earliest  recorded  life  had 
a  strong  tribal  or  communal  instinct,  and  aware  also,  that  the 
individual  has  always  sought  to  merge  himself  in  some  or  other 
broad  general  ideal,  the  temptation  is  at  times  too  strong  to 
compare  a  simple  abstract  phase  of  personality  with  an  actual 
primitive  ideal.  But  notwithstanding  these  seeming  lapses  from 
grace l  on  the  part  of  Hegel,  he  is  abundantly  clear  that  the 
abstract  will,  with  the  consideration  of  which  he  opens  his 
ethical  inquiries,  is  not  a  flesh-and-blood  creation,  is,  in  fact,  no 
more  a  breathing  man  than  Hawthorne's  Feathertop,  with  its 
combined  flail,  pudding-stick  and  gold  embroidery,  is  a  real  don. 
It  is  not  meant  that  Hegel  destroys  the  actual  individual  in 
order  to  scrutinize,  but  only  that  he  might  by  means  of  this 
scrutiny  suggest  the  way  back  into  life. 

When  we  start  upon  an  inquiry  into  an  actual  historical  pro- 
cess, our  interest  in  the  earlier  stages  is  very  different  from 
our  interest  in  the  first  stages  of  Hegel's  logical  evolution.  In 
the  case  of  history  the  persons  who  represent  a  past  ideal, 
represent,  I  mean,  in  the  sense  of  having  thought  it  and  worked 
it  out,  were  warmed  and  cooled  by  much  the  same  summer  and 
winter  as  we,  laughed  and  died  like  ourselves,  and  are  there- 
fore of  perennial  interest,  and  that,  too,  although  the  ideal,  for 
which  they  struggled,  cannot  possibly  be  ours.  But  the  earlier 
phases  of  an  evolution,  which  we  may  call  logical,  formal,  or 
abstract,  are  something  like  the  preliminary  arrangements  of  a 
juggler's  trick.  They  are  there  merely  for  the  sake  of  some- 
thing else,  and  do  not  contain  anything  ultimately  interesting, 
since  everything  of  that  kind  has  been  carefully  removed. 
Hence  the  first  stages  of  Hegel's  thought  are  valuable  as  reveal- 
ing vividly  by  way  of  contrast  what  the  true  person  is  not,  or, 
at  most,  what  a  mere  side  or  fraction  of  a  true  personality  is. 

1  The  transference  of  the  process  of  thought  to  time  will  be  noticed  afterwards, 
not  as  a  lapse  from  grace,  but  as  an  indication  of  a  more  profound  view.  Here  it 
is  spoken  of  as  a  lapse  from  grace  with  the  hope  of  keeping  more  simple  what  is 
at  its  simplest  a  difficult  problem. 
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Such  a  fragment  must  needs  assume  a  different  guise,  when  by 
the  progress  of  thought  it  is  lifted  into  a  totality.  It  is  this 
totality  which  has  throughout  the  whole  process  been  the  real 
point  of  attraction.  Indeed,  only  by  tacit  reference  to  it,  is  it 
possible  to  show  that  what  are  called  its  earlier  phases  are 
incomplete  and  fractional. 

With  these  precautions  it  is  possible  to  understand  the  course 
which  Hegel  has  followed  in  evolving  his  perfectly  free  man. 
The  point  of  departure  is,  as  has  been  said,  abstract  personality 
taken  as  implying  a  consciousness  of  one's  self  and  others  as 
independent  and  separate  conscious  units.  After  Hegel  has 
explained  how  abstract  personality  reveals  its  own  incomplete- 
ness, he  goes  on  to  show  in  successive  parts  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Right  how  the  abstract  person  comes  to  his  full  stature.  In 
this  process,  the  first  stage  is  called  abstract  right,  the  second, 
morality,  and  the  third,  the  social  system.  The  idea  most 
significant  in  the  first  part  is  that  of  property,  which  Hegel 
regards  not  as  so  much  external  matter,  separable  from  the 
owner  of  it,  but  as  the  owner's  outer  self.  Each  thing  a  man 
owns  is  a  piece  of  him  ;  and  he  who  owns  something  is  more 
complete  than  he  who  owns  nothing.  With  regard  to  freedom, 
the  point  is  that  in  full  ownership  my  liberty  becomes  some- 
thing higher  and  better,  because  in  it  are  found  all  the  relations 
to  others  commonly  associated  with  the  term  *  rights,'  and  the 
individual  in  making  a  thing  his  own  is  willing  the  maintenance 
of  these  relations. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  Hegel  closely,  as  he  points  out 
the  different  phases  of  ownership  and  contract,  nor  can  we  con- 
sider his  view  of  crime,  which  he  after  his  manner  looks  upon 
as  transitional  between  rights  and  morality.  It  is  enough  to 
notice  that  the  dialectic  impulse  of  spirit  or  reason  takes  us 
beyond  rights  to  something  higher,  in  its  task  of  realizing  the 
absolutely  free  will.  This  movement  does  not  mean  that  in 
the  upper  chambers  of  the  free  spirit  a  man  no  longer  has 
rights.  The  absolutely  emancipated  will  must  have  rights,  but 
he  will  see  them  in  connection  with  higher  relations.  So  we 
come  to  morality.  The  characteristic  feature  of  this  second 
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step  in  the  logical  journey  towards  the  absolute,  is  the  private 
conscience  with  its  unquenchable  desire  to  realize  the  general 
well-being.  Duty  is  now  the  watch-word  of  the  will,  —  duty 
which  the  individual  thinks  that  he  must  perform  though  the 
heavens  fall.  He  who  insists  upon  doing  his  duty  at  whatever 
risk  bears  a  higher  mind  than  he  who  is  continually  demanding 
his  rights.  The  antagonism  of  individual  to  individual  is  not 
found  in  duty  and  the  good  conscience,  as  it  is  in  rights.  The 
enemy,  from  the  standpoint  of  duty,  is  not  a  fellow-mortal,  but 
the  prevalence  of  evil,  of  which  other  persons  or  institutions 
may  of  course  be  the  champions.  Yet  since  in  the  best  judg- 
ment of  the  private  conscience  the  actual  condition  of  things 
may  seem  to  be  absolutely  hostile  to  goodness,  it  is  impossible 
to  regard  as  final  the  conception  of  life  implied  in  duty. 

A  club  or  association,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  well-being  of  humanity,  does  not  really  take  us  outside  the 
limited  space  occupied  by  what  Hegel  calls  morality.  Such  a 
club  is  plainly  based  on  the  notion  that  the  world  as  a  whole 
has  fallen  on  evil  days,  and  therefore  seeks  before  all  things 
the  world's  regeneration.  But,  as  Hegel  is  fond  of  saying,  it 
has  not  been  left  to  our  late  day  to  begin  the  strife  for  the  well- 
being  of  man.  Hence  while  the  work  of  the  conscientious 
individual  or  association  is  not  necessarily  useless,  it  must  be 
founded  on  a  clear  recognition  of  what  mankind  has  already 
done.  In  such  a  case  the  private  or  voluntary  society  becomes 
a  civic  institution.  Accordingly  we  pass  to  the  third  and  final 
stage,  from  which  we  discern  that  spirit  or  reason  is  at  home 
in  the  institutions  of  the  state.  The  rational  individual  thus 
finds  his  own  realization  in  carrying  out  the  reason  implied  in 
these  institutions.  The  significance  of  the  second  stage  as 
regards  freedom  is  that  the  ideas  of  conscience  and  duty  imply 
a  condemnation  of  the  notion  that  any  merely  external  law  or 
prescript  is  authoritative.  Reason,  we  insist,  shall  acknowledge 
only  what  is  seen  to  be  reasonable.  Therefore,  if  freedom  is  to 
be  harmonized  with  obedience,  the  object  to  be  obeyed  must  be 
shown  to  be  not  the  will  of  any  man  or  class  of  men,  but  the 
necessary  embodiment  of  reason.  Otherwise  we  are  justified 
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in  taking  our  own  way  regardless  of  consequences.  Such  is 
the  view  of  freedom  implied  in  the  second  part  of  Hegel's  phi- 
losophy of  right. 

In  the  third  part,  named  the  social  or  ethical  system,  the 
author  is  concerned  to  show  in  some  detail  what  are  the  pre- 
cise lineaments  of  a  truly  rational  state  and  constitution.  He 
establishes  the  family  as  the  social  relation,  which,  from  the 
standpoint  of  thought,  is  primary,  because  it  contains  the 
rational  social  principle  in  the  elementary  form  of  a  universal 
feeling,  love.  The  state  contains  this  social  principle  as  it 
finds  expression  in  the  thinking  spirit.  The  individual  who 
seeks  his  ideal  in  the  family  is  higher  than  he  who  roams 
about  in  solitude  'like  a  rhinoceros,'  however  exalted  the  pur- 
pose of  his  single  life  may  be.  Onward  from  this  point  in  the 
development  the  individual,  who  is,  as  Hegel  thinks,  a  male, 
rises  above  the  atmosphere  of  feeling  into  the  region  of  the 
civic  community,  the  key-word  to  whose  nature,  in  general,  is 
business.  Trade  and  commerce  are,  in  Hegel's  thought,  of 
this  character,  that  the  individual  devoting  himself  to  them, 
though  seeking  his  own  prosperity,  seeks  also  the  public  wel- 
fare. Out  of  what  seems  to  be  a  hurly-burly  of  self-seeking 
arises  the  general  happiness  ;  the  spirit  in  its  generosity  giving 
'  gold  for  brass  and  silver  for  iron.'  But  the  civic  community 
does  not  explicitly  embrace  the  very  highest  interests  of  the 
state,  as  the  state  cannot  live  by  bread  alone.  Country  and 
city,  rich  and  poor,  must  see  beyond  their  differences,  and  be 
comprised  under  the  unity  of  that  idea  which  will  put  in  the 
foreground  interests  truly  national.  Hence,  by  necessary 
stages,  we  arrive  at  the  state  in  its  universal  functions  of 
legislation  and  administration.  Here,  again,  we  may  put  on 
seven-league  boots,  and  merely  observe  that  Hegel  regards 
constitutional  monarchy  as  the  only  rational  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  also  justifies  war,  not  as  a  necessary  evil,  so  con- 
ceived by  some  modern  apologists  for  war,  but  as  a  necessary 
good,  as  that  factor  in  history  which  most  tellingly  exhibits 
the  inferiority  of  the  civic  community  and  its  ideals  to  the 
larger  principle  of  national  welfare.  What,  he  asks,  are  peace, 
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prosperity,  and  wealth  in  comparison  with  national  self-esteem  ? 
When  a  national  crisis  occurs,  we  at  once  see  the  narrowness 
of  the  life  summed  up  in  the  words,  "  I  will  pull  down  my  barns 
and  build  greater."  And  war,  as  Hegel  thinks,  is  the  most 
powerful  agent  in  keeping  vividly  before  the  nation's  mind  the 
high  aim,  to  which  it  should  at  all  times  aspire.  To  pursue 
the  high  aim  of  preserving  an  absolutely  rational  society  is  the 
occupation  of  a  true  and  complete  man,  who,  by  so  doing, 
inevitably  finds  his  own  highest  good.  Such  a  purpose,  it 
must  be  added,  is  in  direct  accord  with  the  end  found  in  the 
words,  "Do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,"  since  the  state  is,  as 
Hegel  likes  to  say,  the  path  of  God  in  the  world.1 

Who,  then,  is  free  ?  The  question  now  almost  answers 
itself.  From  the  standpoint  of  religion,  and  the  highest  social 
morality,  he  is  free  who  finds  his  interest  in  the  public  interest. 
As  the  public  interests  are  the  visible  framework  of  the  reason 
of  the  universe,  to  spend  one's  self  for  them  is  not  to  negate 
one's  true  being,  but  to  enter  into  it.  He  who  becomes  one 
with  a  reasonable  society  in  all  its  ramifications,  becomes,  also, 
one  with  the  divine ;  and  such  a  man  is  free. 

In  the  light  of  this  rapid  and  imperfect  analysis  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Right,  what  are  we  to  understand  by  the  criti- 
cism urged  against  Hegel  that  his  theory  tends  to  destroy  the 
freedom  of  human  action,  and  that  he  cares  little  for  the  indi- 
vidual's weal  or  woe?  To  this  question  we  are  now  in  a 
position  to  give  an  answer  which  will  be  partly  satisfying,  and 
will  also  reveal  the  full  extent  of  the  problem. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  Hegel  certainly  destroys 
human  freedom,  defined,  as  it  is  defined,  in  the  writings  of 
Hobbes,  e.g.,  or  Rousseau.  "  The  liberty  of  man  consisteth  in 
this,"  writes  Hobbes,  "that  he  finds  no  stop,  in  doing  what  he 
has  the  will,  desire,  or  inclination  to  do."2  Hobbes  argues 
that  in  any  kind  of  social  life  such  liberty,  true  though  it  be,  is 
impossible,  since  it  contains  the  disruption  of  all  human  rela- 
tions. For  this  reason,  so  he  proceeds,  men  have  abandoned 

1  Philosophy  of  Right,  §  258  ;  Philosophy  of  History,  Introduction,  p.  41. 
8  Leviathan,  chap.  xxi. 
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their  indubitable  right  to  true  freedom,  and  "  they  have  made 
an  artificial  man,  which  we  call  a  commonwealth  ;  so,  also,  have 
they  made  artificial  chains,  called  '  civil  laws.'  '  In  mere  point 
of  language,  at  any  rate,  the  view  of  Rousseau,  as  contained  in 
his  famous  sentence,  "  Man  was  born  free,  but  everywhere  he 
is  in  chains,"  is  not  unlike  the  view  of  Hobbes.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  bring  these  words  of  Hobbes  and  Rousseau  into 
relation  with  their  entire  system  of  thought,  before  a  compe- 
tent judgment  could  be  passed  upon  them ;  for  nothing  is  so 
easy,  and  at  the  same  time  so  ineffectual,  as  to  prove  unsound 
a  detached  expression,  which  was  never  intended  by  itself  to 
claim  validity.  But,  as  it  is  Hegel  with  whom  we  are  now 
concerned,  we  may,  perhaps,  assume  that  these  views  of  Hobbes 
and  Rousseau  are  '  self -standing,'  and  can,  on  that  assumption, 
deal  with  them  summarily.  Hegel  himself  calls  l  them  <  nebu- 
lous images,'  which  are  without  any  justification  in  history. 
Instead  of  the  theory  that  civil  law  is  a  restraint,  he  argues,  as 
we  have  shown,  that  it  is  the  expression  of  reason  ;  and  instead 
of  the  view  that  he  who  obeys  law  sacrifices  his  liberty,  he  is 
at  pains  to  prove  that  only  he  who  yields  obedience  to  rational 
law  can  be  free.  Hence,  Hegel  does  certainly  make  short 
work  of  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  if  to  '  freedom '  is  to 
be  given  the  meaning  which  it  bears  in  the  philosophies  of 
Rousseau  and  Hobbes.  And  yet,  while  destroying  freedom  in 
one  of  its  possible  significations,  he  is  at  the  same  time  with 
open  eyes  indefinitely  deepening  the  idea  of  freedom,  by  his 
proof  that  man  is  not  really  free  except  as  he  identifies  himself 
with  the  state  as  the  revelation  of  the  divine.  Thus,  the  con- 
test between  Hegel  and  his  critics  would  seem  to  be  happily 
settled  in  favor  of  Hegel. 

But  a  glance  at  the  views  of  Schwegler  and  v.  Hartmann  is 
sufficient  to  convince  us  that  they  could  not  have  taken  up 
weapons  in  defense  of  the  banished  theories  of  Hobbes  and 
Rousseau.  The  real  question  is  very  different,  and  probes 
more  deeply.  That  question  may  be  put  provisionally  in  this 
way :  Does  spirit  or  reason  exhaust  itself  in  the  logical  evolu- 

1  Philosophy  of  History,  Introduction,  p.  42. 
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tion  of  a  rational  constitution  ?  If  it  be  necessary  to  include 
the  forms  of  religion,  art,  and  philosophy,  which  express  in 
terms  of  consciousness  the  principles  of  the  state,  in  which 
they  are  found,  the  question  would  run :  Is  spirit  or  reason 
exhausted  in  the  creation  of  a  rational  state  with  all  its  appro- 
priate phases  of  conscious  activity  ?  If  so,  then  we  have 
already  before  us  in  full  Hegel's  view  of  freedom  ;  if  not,  we 
must  range  more  at  large.  Now,  he  himself  in  the  closing 
paragraphs  of  the  Philosophy  of  Right,  and  in  the  introduction 
to  the  PJtilosophy  of  History,  declares  that  there  is  a  wider 
stage  for  spirit  than  that  which  we  have  been  inspecting,  that, 
in  fact,  the  whole  history  of  the  world  is  the  theatre  on  which 
the  spirit  of  the  world  and  of  freedom  is  exhibited  ;  and  it  is 
precisely  in  connection  with  Hegel's  view  of  the  relation  of  the 
evolution  of  the  world-spirit  to  the  thought  and  will  of  the  indi- 
vidual that  the  criticisms,  which  have  formed  our  point  of 
departure,  apply.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  outline  Hegel's 
view  of  the  evolution  of  spirit,  and  from  this  angle  of  vision 
consider  anew  the  question  of  human  freedom. 

Hegel  has  remarked  that  every  thinker  is  the  child  of  his 
time.  The  totality,  to  which  an  individual  belongs,  is  made  up 
of  the  laws  of  his  country,  its  natural  features  and  its  history, 
together  with  the  deeds  of  the  individual's  own  ancestors.1 
This  matured  totality,  continues  Hegel,  constitutes  the  spirit 
of  a  people.  To  it  the  individual  members  belong.  No  one 
remains  behind  it ;  no  one  advances  beyond  it.  As  the  rela- 
tion of  one  time  to  the  next  is  the  relation  of  development,  no 
one,  it  is  plain,  has  been  able  in  the  past  to  anticipate  the  next 
stage  in  the  development  of  spirit.  How,  then,  does  the  next 
step  come  into  being,  if  it  was  found  nowhere  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  men  ?  Hegel  answers  that  it  originated  in  the  dialec- 
tical movement  of  the  world-spirit,  or,  to  translate  the  language 
of  thought  into  that  of  religion,  it  is  God  willing  his  own  will.2 
Of  this  spirit  the  acts  of  great  men,  world-historical  personages, 
are  the  outward  embodiment,  although  even  they  are  far  from 

1  Philosophy  of  History,  Introduction,  p.  55. 

2  Ibid.,  Introduction,  p.  21. 
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being  conscious  of  the  full  significance  of  what  they  do,1  since 
the  units  with  which  the  world-spirit  deals  are  not  individuals 
but  nations.  In  fact,  the  dialectical  movement  at  the  basis  of 
world-history  is  the  self-caused  movement  of  reason,  making 
its  way  into  universal  and  true  existence  gradually,  and  mirror- 
ing itself  during  the  process  more  or  less  feebly  in  the  thought 
and  will  of  the  most  significant  world-agents.  The  goal  of  the 
process  is,  as  we  have  said,  universal  existence,  which  Hegel 
has  otherwise  defined  as  spirit  in  its  completeness  or  essential 
being.2  This  completed  spirit  is  self-consciousness,  now  at  last 
wholly  realized,  and  this  realized  self-consciousness  is,  and  here 
again  is  our  problem,  "freedom."3  History  is  nothing  else 
than  the  development  of  the  conception  of  freedom,  and  human 
beings  are  free  if  their  insight  corresponds  to  the  reason  realized 
in  the  world.4 

Before  asking  a  second  time  how  far  Hegel  repels  by  anticipa- 
tion the  charge  of  Schwegler  and  v.  Hartmann,  we  may  observe 
that  Hegel  in  his  Philosophy  of  History  seems  definitely  com- 
mitted to  the  view  that  the  realization  of  spirit  is  a  process  in 
time.  What  I  called  a  lapse  from  grace,  where  Hegel  was  pro- 
fessedly dealing  with  abstractions,  is  here  a  confirmed  mood. 
And  it  is  surely  a  higher  standpoint,  because  it  is  an  attempt 
to  show  that  truth  and  reality  are  one,  that  reason  is  in  some 
way  or  other  at  the  basis  of  everything  that  has  occurred  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  The  historical  method  of  investigation,  a 
method  which  has  been  pushed  almost  to  an  extreme,  takes  its 
departure  from  Hegel's  determination  to  prove  that  the  time- 
materials  are  realities. 

But  for  us  the  real  points  of  interest  are  the  special  character 
or  quality  of  truth  or  freedom  assigned  to  any  bygone  period  of 
history  by  Hegel's  principle  of  development,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  nature  of  that  freedom  which  is  the  upshot  of  the 
whole  procedure.  First,  as  to  the  process  itself,  it  may  be 

1  Philosophy  of  History,  Introduction,  pp.  31,  70. 
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observed  that  the  limited  explanation  of  the  universe  furnished 
by  the  more  abstract  categories  of  the  Logic  is  paralleled  in  the 
Philosophy  of  History  by  the  limited  consciousness  and  corre- 
spondingly limited  sense  of  freedom  attained  by  nations  in  the 
past.  The  formula  that  in  the  East  one  was  free,  in  Greece 
and  Rome  some  were  free,  and  in  the  modern  state  all  are  free, 
is  not  adequate,  since  it  tacitly  assumes  that  freedom  has  the 
same  meaning  at  each  successive  epoch.  But  when  only  one 
was  free,  his  freedom  was  merely  caprice,  which  may  be  indif- 
ferently ferocity  or  mildness  ;  when  some  were  free,  this  free- 
dom was  consistent  with  a  rigorous  thraldom  of  our  common 
human  nature  ; *  only  in  the  final  stage,  when  all  are  free,  have 
we  reached,  says  Hegel,  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  idea. 
Of  course,  the  world-spirit  always  contained  within  itself  what 
was  to  be  unfolded,  yet,  as  Hegel  remarks,  the  time  in  the  past 
was  not  ripe.  Hence  no  one  living  in  Eastern  lands,  no  one  in 
Greece  or  Rome  was  really  free,  since  no  one  had  any  concep- 
tion of  real  or  rational  freedom.  Liberty  of  action,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  phrase,  the  Eastern  despot  or  the 
aristocracy  of  Greece  undoubtedly  possessed,  much  as  we  may 
be  said  to  possess  it  now  ;  further,  both  freemen  and  slaves  had 
also  the  higher  liberty  of  identifying  themselves  with  the  insti- 
tutions of  their  respective  peoples,  and  thus  of  maintaining 
what  seemed  to  them,  both  slaves  and  free,  a  reasonable  social 
existence.  But  absolute  liberty  was  a  star  which  had  not  as 
yet  come  within  their  ken.  It  lay  in  the  unexplored  and  unde- 
veloped background  of  the  world-spirit,  a  stratum  which,  pon- 
derously large  and  thick  in  past  ages,  but  passing  since  then 
out  of  the  region  of  the  unconscious  into  that  of  the  conscious, 
has  been  becoming  thinner  and  thinner,  until  at  the  stage  of 
complete  self-consciousness  and  complete  freedom,  if  such  a 
stage  has  arrived  or  should  ever  arrive,  the  unconscious  or 
merely  potential  will  have  vanished  altogether.  Yet  inadequate 
the  thought  and  liberty  of  man  would  always  have  remained,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  latent  impulse  of  the  world-consciousness, 
the  inward  guiding  soul,  a  'hidden,  most  profoundly  hidden, 

1  Philosophy  of  History,  Introduction,  p.  19. 
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unconscious  instinct,' 1  whose  nature  it  was  to  strive  towards 
completeness. 

Hegel  did  not  regard  the  process  of  evolution  as  dragging 
itself  on  ad  infinitum.  In  his  thought  there  could  be  no  such 
subservience  of  spirit  to  the  mere  lapse  of  time.  He  was  as 
firmly  convinced  as  any  of  the  apostles  that  it  was  rational  to 
speak  of  these  latter  days,  and  of  the  inauguration  of  the  king- 
dom of  divine  reason.  Just  so  surely  as  in  the  Logic,  after 
wading  through  the  necessary  swamps,  bogs,  and  morasses  of 
the  lower  categories,  we  reach  the  table-lands  of  self-conscious- 
ness, so  in  the  Philosophy  of  History,  after  passing  through  the 
lower  phases  of  spirit  and  freedom,  we  reach  spirit  and  freedom 
in  their  completeness.  To  set  up  as  an  end  something  which 
by  its  very  nature  can  never  be  attained  is,  as  Hegel  affirms,  to 
deprive  existence  of  its  meaning  ;  its  bones  would  be  marrow- 
less,  its  blood  would  be  cold. 

So  much  for  the  process  ;  now  what  is  the  culmination  ? 
Apart  from  the  view  that  the  completion  of  spirit  is  a  mere 
ideal,  in  the  sense  that  it  serves  to  direct  our  efforts,  but  is 
hopelessly  beyond  realization,  two  other  possible  interpretations 
of  Hegel's  views  confront  us,  (i)  that  absolute  freedom  is  to  be 
had  at  some  definite  time  future,  and  (2)  that  it  is  had  now.  A 
third  interpretation,  conceivable  though  not  probable,  is  that  at 
a  fixed  time  past  freedom  was  attained,  and  that  from  that  time 
forward  the  development  is  not  towards  freedom,  but  of  free- 
dom. The  improbability  of  such  a  view  lies  in  this  that,  as  the 
course  of  evolution  is  admitted  to  be  uninterrupted,  inadequate 
conceptions  would  be  a  characteristic  of  every  age,  and  the 
selection  of  any  event  or  series  of  events  as  the  introduction 
of  complete  freedom  would  be  as  arbitrary  as,  e.g.,  the  selection 
of  a  particular  day  or  week  as  the  beginning  of  modern  thought. 
Hence  such  a  view  leads  to  the  nirvana  of  an  endless  succession 
quite  as  markedly  as  the  view  which  Hegel  himself  has  set 
aside. 

As  to  the  idea  that  spirit  will  at  some  definite  future  time 
come  to  perfect  self-consciousness,  a  word  will  suffice.  In 

1  Philosophy  of  History,  Introduction,  pp.  8,  26. 
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Hegel  the  future  aroused  no  interest  ;  witness  his  dismissal  of 
the  New  World  with  the  remark  that  it  belonged  to  the  future. 
He  meant  that  the  Americas  could  not  be  said  to  have  yet 
entered  the  full  stream  of  the  world,  and  had  to  wait  their 
development.  Doubtless  the  future  would  be  of  momentous 
interest  to  peoples  who  were  now  merely  embryonic,  but  only 
because  they  were  at  a  point  over  which  fully  developed  peoples 
had  already  passed.  Accordingly  one  of  the  few  prophecies, 
in  which  Hegel  permitted  himself  to  indulge,  is  that  a  race-war 
was  likely  to  occur  between  North  and  South  America.  But 
such  a  war  was,  so  Hegel  said,  in  the  future,  since  the  peoples 
of  America  engaged  in  conquering  and  tilling  the  soil  were 
self-conscious  only  in  germ,  as  compared  with  the  mature 
nations  of  Europe. 

Thus  we  are  shut  up  to  the  view  that  now  at  last,  after  a 
wide  compass  round  has  been  fetched,  the  course  of  develop- 
ment is  finished,  the  completion  of  freedom  has  been  gained, 
and  is  portrayed  at  full  length  in  the  Philosophy  of  Right. 
Thus  freedom  stands  fully  revealed,  not  as  the  union  of  the 
individual  with  any  social  system,  but  only  with  that  social 
order  said  by  Hegel  to  be  the  realization  of  spirit.  For  freedom 
is  in  the  end  "  nothing  but  the  recognition  and  adoption  of  such 
universal  substantial  objects  as  Right  and  Law,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  a  reality  that  is  accordant  with  them  —  the  State."  1 
Deepened,  undoubtedly,  has  this  conception  of  the  state  become 
by  Hegel's  proof  that  it  not  only  answers  the  claims  of  abstract 
logical  deduction,  but  also  is  the  heir  of  time,  and  time,  too, 
viewed  as  the  vehicle  for  the  revelation  of  spirit.  But  time  is 
after  all  only  the  husk  of  spirit  and  may,  when  spirit  has  ma- 
tured, be  discarded.  Time  was  never  really  a  phase  of  the  inner 
nature  of  spirit,  but  in  some  sense  an  accident,  since,  as  Hegel 
says,  all  the  phases  of  spirit  were  present  in  spirit  from  the 
outset..  Hence  when  the  great  day's  work  of  spirit  is  over,  time 
is  no  more,  and  the  spirit  in  complete  consciousness  of  itself 
enters  upon  the  enjoyments  of  its  endless  Sabbath.  "  Freedom 
has  found  the  means  of  realizing  its  ideal,  —  its  true  existence. 

1  Philosophy  of  History,  Introduction,  p.  62. 
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This  is  the  ultimate  result  which  the  process  of  history  is 
intended  to  accomplish  .  .  .  Yet  length  of  time  is  something 
entirely  relative,  and  the  element  of  spirit  is  eternity.  Duration, 
properly  speaking,  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  it."  l  Spirit  has 
performed  its  arduous  progress  from  the  City  of  Destruction, 
or  the  natural  man,  to  the  Celestial  City  of  perfect  and  endur- 
ing freedom.  Hence  time  is  not  a  feature  of  things,  as  they 
really  are,  and  only  seems  to  be  such  a  category  of  reality, 
because  the  world-spirit  has  revealed  itself  gradually. 

Once  more,  then,  comes  the  question,  Is  the  individual's 
freedom  threatened  by  Hegel's  thought  ?  Can  Hegel  rightly 
be  accused  of  propounding  a  system,  which  implies  indifference 
to  the  individual's  weal  or  woe  ?  And  certainly  the  problem 
has  been  changed.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  preceding 
analysis  of  Hegel's  theory  that  whoever  is  excluded  from 
participating  in  the  realization  of  the  universal  spirit,  so  far  as 
to  be  unable  to  have  before  him  that  realization  as  an  end,  is 
not  free.  Free  he  may  imagine  himself  to  be,  because  he  can 
wriggle  around  at  will  within  the  confines  of  his  ordinary  wants 
and  hopes  ;  but  he  is  no  more  really  free  than  the  prisoner 
who  strolls  about  in  a  jail-yard  under  the  eye  of  a  watchman. 
"Death,"  says  Tourgueneff,  "is  a  fisherman.  He  captures 
us  in  his  net,  but  lets  us  remain  a  little  while  in  the  water. 
We  swim  here  and  there,  but  are  always  in  the  net ;  and  the 
fisherman  will  take  us  when  it  pleases  him."2  If  the  indi- 
vidual cannot  in  any  sense  become  one  with  objective  reason, 
he  is  a  fish  swimming  in  the  water  in  the  net  of  Death. 
Thus,  in  the  first  place,  the  peoples  of  past  ages,  as  has  been 
said,  could  not  have  been  really  free,  since  spirit  in  its  com- 
pleteness, as  defined  by  Hegel,  lay  beyond  their  thought  and 
will.  Secondly,  when  the  completion  of  freedom  was  initiated, 
this  step  was  not  taken  by  any  free  agent.  The  hidden  impulse 
of  spirit  was  at  the  proper  time  revealed.  But,  to  omit  the 
historical  difficulties,  what  can,  in  the  third  place,  be  said  about 
us,  upon  whom  the  completed  spirit  is  now  shining  ?  If,  let  us 

1  Philosophy  of  History,  Introduction,  pp.  109,  116. 
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repeat,  the  individual  is  to  be  regarded  as  free,  when  he  not 
only  apprehends  the  reason  in  his  objective  relations,  in  the 
same  way  as  a  scientist  might  have  a  knowledge  of  a  law  of 
nature,  but  also  in  his  conduct  identifies  himself  with  this 
realized  reason,  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  Hegel  not  merely 
recognizes  the  individual's  freedom,  but  is  himself  the  author 
of  this  conception  of  freedom.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
individual  is  free  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
create  a  higher  reason  or  originate  a  higher  spirit,  and  thereby, 
it  may  be,  transform  established  political  and  social  relations, 
then  Hegel  lends  no  countenance  to  such  an  interpretation 
of  freedom,  and,  indeed,  furnishes  no  criterion  by  which  to 
distinguish  such  an  act  from  personal  whim  or  unreasoning 
enthusiasm.  If  the  activity  of  will  is  not  an  originating 
activity,  but  only  accepts  and  ratifies,  or  at  best  mounts  guard, 
then  freedom  in  the  sense  of  ability  to  initiate  a  new  and  higher 
good,  is  an  impossibility,  spirit  has  done  its  work,  and  our  only 
labor  is  now  merely  to  enjoy  the  profits. 

With  Hegel's  conception  of  freedom  before  them,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  there  arose  amongst  thinkers  a  desire  to  return  to 
Kant,  whose  view  that  he  alone  is  good  who  wills  the  good 
will  seemed  to  restore  to  the  individual  the  initiative,  of  which 
Hegel  had  deprived  it.  The  desire  came,  doubtless,  from  an 
imperfect  apprehension  of  the  real  position  which  Hegel  holds 
with  regard  to  Kant,  since  Hegel's  conception  of  history,  as 
the  working  out  of  the  inner  goodness  of  a  universal  reason, 
shows  the  insufficiency  of  the  idea  that  humanity  should  now 
institute  a  paradise.  Yet  this  return  to  Kant  was  not  wholly 
unjustified,  since  it  implied  that  a  universal  paradise  is  gained 
only  by  its  being  willed,  and  can  be  surpassed  by  the  willing  of 
a  higher.  For  he  who  runs  can  read  that  humanity  is  not  in 
its  highest  heaven,  although  it  has  in  many  respects  outgrown 
Hegel's  conception  of  society. 

Nor  is  it  a  surprise  that  v.  Hartmann  himself,  believing  in 
the  absolute  development  of  reason,  should  have  concluded  that 
the  underlying  unconscious  instinct  or  impulse  of  spirit,  of 
which  Hegel  had  spoken,  is  a  permanent  phase  of  spirit,  and 
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therefore  the  true  explanation  of  reality.  It  may  be  a  matter 
of  indifference  whether  this  view  is  or  is  not  a  legitimate 
deduction  from  Hegel's  philosophy,  although  v.  Hartmann  him- 
self calls  Hegel  '  the  unconscious  precursor  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  Unconscious.'  But  the  theory  of  v.  Hartmann  has  this 
peculiar  merit  that  he  indirectly  restores  reality  to  the  indi- 
vidual will  through  his  assertion  that  self-consciousness  is  not 
complete.  What  Hegel  regarded  as  an  absolute  climax  is  for 
v.  Hartmann  a  new  point  of  departure,  which,  when  we  look 
back  upon  it,  may  be  seen  to  contain  an  idea  of  freedom  only 
relatively  more  perfect  than  that  of  Greece. 

Moreover,  psychologists  now  claim  that  feeling,  in  whatever 
way  it  is  manifested,  is  not  a  stage  through  which  self-con- 
sciousness passes  on  its  way  to  thought,  but  a  permanent  phase 
of  the  highest  consciousness,  and  are  also  seeking  to  prove  that 
it  is  only  as  the  universal  has  form  in  the  individual  conscious- 
ness that  it  is  real  at  all.  And  many  thinkers  of  our  own  time, 
of  whom  Mr.  Bradley  may  be  taken  as  a  representative,  are  of 
opinion  that  something,  which  he  calls  "sentience,"1  the  direct 
and  complete  union  of  the  individual  and  reality,  is  the  ultimate 
character  of  consciousness.  Mr.  Bradley  is  persuaded  that 
when  the  true  interpretation  of  thought  and  reality  is  recog- 
nized, "thought  is  so  transformed  that  to  go  on  calling  it 
thought  seems  indefensible."  2 

These  different  writers  are,  in  my  opinion,  expressing  a  truth. 
Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  reality,  into  whose  pres- 
ence the  individual  is  now  ushered,  is  not  a  simple  '  presented ' 
or  '  given,'  in  the  old  sense  of  these  terms,  but  a  reality  of 
which  the  whole  course  of  nature  and  history  is  but  the  har- 
binger. To  assert  that  the  individual,  if  he  is  to  be  fully  free, 
must  not  simply  identify  himself  with  such  a  reality,  but 
recreate  it,  is  to  give  the  idea  of  freedom  a  new  meaning,  a 
meaning  which  it  cannot  be  made  to  bear  in  the  philosophy  of 
Hegel.  Because,  to  see  the  need  for  recreating  the  actual 
reality,  here  considered  as  legal,  social,  national  and  other 
relations,  is  not  only  to  see  the  reason  in  things,  but,  if  a 

1  Appearance  and  Reality,  p.  144.  2  Id.,  pp.  171-2. 
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sharp  contrast  be  allowed,  also  the  unreason  in  things,  or  rather 
that  things  must  be  made  to  conform  to  a  higher  reason.  Such 
reconstruction,  made  possible  indeed  by  the  thought  of  Hegel, 
inevitably  implies  that  Hegel's  conception  of  the  state  and 
freedom  is  not  final.  Hegel  has  bequeathed  to  his  successors, 
it  is  true,  the  task  of  interpreting  him,  as  he  said,  but  he  has 
bequeathed  to  them  also  the  task  of  reinterpreting  and  recon- 
structing reality  in  the  light  of  ideas  which,  though  not  his, 
would  not,  but  for  him,  have  been  theirs. 

S.  W.  DYDE. 


RELATION  OF  THE  TREATISE  OF  HUMAN 
NATURE  [BOOK  I]  TO  THE  INQUIRY  CON- 
CERNING HUMAN  UNDERSTANDING.1 

HUME'S  two  chief  philosophical  works  are  Book  I  of  the 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature  and  the  Inquiry  concerning 
Human  Understanding.  The  Treatise  was  "planned"  before 
he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  composed  before  he  was 
twenty-five.2  As  the  work  was  not  much  read,  however,  Hume 
thought  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  going  to  the  press  too 
early,  and  so  about  ten  years  later  he  recast  and  published  it 
in  briefer  and  more  popular  form.3  This  is  the  Inquiry.  Now 
the  question  is,  What  is  the  relation  of  these  two  works  to  each 
other?  There  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  general  impression, 
that  the  standpoint  which  Hume  adopts  in  the  Inquiry  is  not 
exactly  the  same  as  that  which  he  had  previously  assumed  in 
the  Treatise.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  Inquiry  represents 
rather  the  position  of  the  agnostic,  while  the  Treatise  repre- 
sents the  position  of  the  skeptic.  Consequently,  the  Inquiry 
is  the  more  positive,  and  thus  it  represents  a  change  of  view 
on  the  part  of  Hume,  in  his  maturer  years,  from  the  extreme 
skepticism  of  his  youth.4  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained 
by  some  that  the  standpoint  of  both  works  is  essentially  the 
same  ; 5  although  as  to  what  that  standpoint  is,  there  are  again 

1  This  is  a  summary  of  the  more  important  results  of  a  study  of  the  relation  to 
each  other  of  Hume's  two  chief  philosophical  works,  undertaken  about  two  years 
ago  for  a  thesis.     The  references  are  to  the  edition  of  Hume's  works  edited  by 
Green  and  Grose.      When  speaking  of  the  earlier  work  as  a  whole,  I  use  the 
term  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  and  when  speaking  of  Book  I,  "  Of  the  Under- 
standing," I  use  the  term  '  Treatise,'  in  accordance  with  general  custom. 

2  Burton,  Life,  I,  pp.  98,  337.  3  My  Own  Life. 

4  Cf.   Grimm,  Zur   Geschichte  des  Erkenntnisproblems,  p.    583  ;    Falckenberg, 
Geschichtc  der  neueren  Philosophic,  p.  185  ;  Hyslop,  Hume's   Treatise  of  Morals, 
p.  17. 

5  Cf.  Huxley,  Hume,  p.  n   (Macmillan  &  Co.,  London,  1881) ;  Webb,  Veil  of 
Isis,  p.  71  ;  Green,  Preface  to  Green  &  Grose  ed.  of  H.    works;   Seth,  Scottish 
Philosophy,  p.  67. 
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differences  of  opinion  ;  Professor  Huxley,  for  example,  claiming 
that  it  is  chiefly  positive,  and  Green  asserting  that  it  is  chiefly 
negative.  And  if  we  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the  author 
himself,  this  confusion  does  not  seem  to  be  much  removed. 
For  in  the  advertisement  to  the  second  volume  of  the  post- 
humous and  authoritative  edition  of  Hume's  works,  a  volume 
containing  the  Inquiries  concerning  Human  Understanding 
and  the  Principles  of  Morals,  Hume  complains  that  "  several 
writers,  who  have  honoured  the  Author's  Philosophy  with 
answers,  have  taken  care  to  direct  all  their  batteries  against 
the  juvenile  work,  which  the  Author  never  acknowledged"; 
and  he  concludes  as  follows  :  "  Henceforth,  the  Author  desires 
that  the  following  Pieces  may  alone  be  regarded  as  containing 
his  philosophical  sentiments  and  principles."  But,  on  another 
occasion,  in  a  letter  to  Gilbert  Elliot,1  he  says,  "  I  believe  the 
Philosophical  Essays  [the  Inquiry]  contain  everything  of  con- 
sequence relating  to  the  understanding,  which  you  would  meet 
with  in  the  Treatise ;  and  I  give  you  my  advice  against  reading 
the  latter.  By  shortening  and  simplifying  the  questions,  I 
really  render  them  much  more  complete.  Addo  dum  minuo. 
The  philosophical  principles  are  the  same  in  both  ;  but  I  was 
carried  away  by  the  heat  of  youth  and  invention  to  publish  too 
precipitately."  We  see,  then,  that  it  is  only  by  a  thorough 
examination  of  both  works  that  this  question  can  be  satis- 
factorily settled.  Of  such  an  examination,  I  propose  to  state 
the  more  important  results  under  the  following  heads :  Form 
and  Matter  —  general  and  particular. 

I.  Relations  with  regard  to  Form.  In  the  Treatise,  the  style 
is  immature,  often  egoistic,  pedantic,  and  dogmatic,  and  there 
are  many  Scotticisms.  There  is  much  repetition,  ambiguity, 
and  mingling  of  essential  parts  with  non-essential.  In  the 
Inquiry,  the  style  has  become  smooth  and  polished,  and  the 
Scotticisms  have  disappeared.2  Redundancy  has  in  most  cases 
become  changed  to  brevity.  The  depth  of  thought  and  labored 
mode  of  expression  of  the  philosopher  have  given  way  to  the 
superficiality  and  elegance  of  the  author,  so  that,  while  the 

1  Burton,  Life,  p.  337.  2  Cf.  Burton,  Life,  II,  p.  79. 
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Treatise  is  a  difficult  book  to  read,  the  Inquiry  is  a  compar- 
atively easy  one.1  With  regard  to  arrangement,  Burton  2  says 
of  the  Treatise,  that  "  it  has  neither  a  definite  and  compre- 
hensive plan,  nor  a  logical  arrangement,"  while  Professor 
Adamson3  declares  :  "The  course  of  Hume's  work  follows 
immediately  from  his  fundamental  principle,  and  the  several 
divisions  of  the  treatise,  so  far  as  its  theoretical  portions  are 
concerned,  are  but  its  logical  consequences."  Taking  particu- 
lar parts  or  subjects,  the  former  statement  is  very  often  true  ; 
but  taking  the  work  as  a  whole,  the  latter  is  more  nearly 
correct.4  In  the  Inquiry,  so  far  as  it  is  merely  a  recast  of  the 
Treatise,  the  order  of  arrangement  is  almost  precisely  the  same 
as  that  of  the  earlier  work.  In  the  Treatise  there  are  also 
points  of  transition  between  the  principal  divisions.  Thus  the 
last  section  of  Part  I  deals  with  abstract  ideas,  as  if  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  discussion  that  follows  in  Part  II.  The  last  section 
of  Part  II  treats  of  the  ideas  of  existence  and  external  exist- 
ence, being  a  sort  of  introduction  to  Parts  III  and  IV.  And 
the  last  section  of  Part  III  deals  with  the  reason  of  animals, 
being  a  preparation  for  the  skepticism  of  Part  IV.  These 
points  of  transition  are  not  observable  in  the  later  work. 
Abstract  ideas  are  not  treated  here  until  we  come  to  the  last 
section,  and  even  then  only  incidentally.  The  ideas  of  exist- 
ence and  external  existence  are  scarcely  mentioned  at  all. 
And  the  section  on  the  reason  of  animals  appears  entirely  cut 
off  from  related  questions  by  new  material  introduced.  But 
we  have  now  passed  to  the  next  heading. 

II.  General  Relations  with  regard  to  Matter.  The  Inquiry 
is  not  a  re-statement  of  the  Treatise,  nor  is  it  an  abridgment 
of  the  Treatise,  but  only  of  parts  of  it,  —  Parts  I  and  III. 
It  appears,  however,  that  Part  II  also  was  re-written,  but 
the  monograph  was  never  published.5  As  Professor  Grose 
suggests,  probably  Hume  despaired  of  making  the  subject 

1  Cf.  Selby-Bigge,  Hume's  Inquiries,  Introd. 

2  Life,  I,  p.  66 ;  cf.  Meinong,  Hume-Studien,  II ;  Knight,  Hume,  p.  28. 

3  Ency.  Brit.,  art.  Hume, 

4  Cf.  Grimm,  Zur  Geschichte  des  Erkenntnisproblems,  pp.  573-575. 

5  Cf.  Burton,  Life,  I,  p.  421. 
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popular.1  In  place  of  Part  II  of  the  Treatise,  there  are  in  the 
Inquiry  a  brief  reference  to  mathematics  in  the  beginning  of 
section  iv,  and  a  few  remarks  on  space  and  time  and  the  con- 
tradictions in  mathematical  reasonings  in  the  second  part  of 
section  xii.  And  in  place  of  Part  IV  of  the  Treatise,  there  is 
section  xii  of  the  Inquiry.  But  although  this  last  section  deals 
to  some  extent  with  the  same  subjects  as  does  Part  IV,  it  is 
in  no  respect  an  adequate  reproduction,  or  even  summary,  of 
its  corresponding  part  in  the  Treatise.  These  omissions  in 
the  Inquiry  are  compensated,  though  only  in  a  small  degree, 
by  the  introduction  of  some  new  material,  sections  x  and  xi ; 
and  by  the  transference  of  the  discussion  on  liberty  and 
necessity  from  the  second  book  of  the  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature  to  the  more  suitable  place  in  the  Inquiry,  immediately 
after  the  treatment  of  causation,  where  it  forms  a  complete 
section  by  itself,  section  viii.  These  additions  were  most 
likely  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  the  "zealots,"  and  obtain- 
ing notoriety  for  the  author.2  And  the  omissions  were  prob- 
ably for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  popular  treatment.3 
III.  Particular  Relations  with  regard  to  Matter  :  — 
i.  Possibility  of  Metaphysics  and  of  Science.  Concerning 
the  question  of  the  possibility  of  metaphysics,  as  a  science  of 
first  principles,  both  works  are  agreed  that  a  metaphysics  is 
impossible.4  But  on  this  question  the  position  of  the  Treatise 
is  much  more  dogmatic  than  that  of  the  Inquiry.  There  are 
some  passages  in  the  later  work  that  seem  to  imply  the  possi- 
bility of  a  metaphysics,5  but  I  do  not  think  that  Hume  means 
to  make  such  an  admission.  When  he  ventures  to  express  the 
hope  that  philosophy  may  "  discover,  at  least  in  some  degree, 
the  secret  springs  and  principles,  by  which  the  human  mind  is 
actuated  in  its  operations,"  6  he  probably  means  such  principles 
as  custom  or  association  of  ideas,  which  he  sometimes  speaks 
of  as  ultimate  principles  of  human  nature,7  and  whose  modes 
of  operation  he  tries,  "at  least  in  some  degree,"  to  explain. 

1  Green  &  Grose  ed.  of  H.  works,  III,  p.  60. 

2  My  Own  Life.  8  Burton,  I,  p.  98. 

4  Cf.  I,  pp.  308,  309,  321,  371,  436,  546;  IV,  pp.  27,  29,  51,  117. 

5  Pp.  n,  12.  6  P.  ii.  7  P.  37. 
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In  both  works  Hume  unhesitatingly  affirms  the  possibility  of 
science,1  but  in  the  Inquiry  he  does  not  shake  so  severely  as  in 
the  Treatise  the  certainty  of  science.  This  change,  however,  is 
effected  more  by  omissions  than  by  modifications.  The  differ- 
ence of  treatment  in  the  later  work,  of  these  two  questions, 
seems  to  be  due,  partly  at  least,  to  the  different  subject-matter 
dealt  with  in  the  respective  introductions,  —  the  introduction  to 
the  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  being  primarily  an  introduction 
to  the  science  of  man,  and  the  first  section  of  the  Inquiry  being 
primarily  an  introduction  to  the  theoretical  part  of  the  science 
of  man.  But  other  circumstances  may  have  contributed  a 
share  to  the  common  result,  for  instance,  Hume's  desire  for 
fame  as  a  philosopher,  and  his  change  of  temperament  with 
increased  experience  that  led  him  often  to  regret  the  positive 
air  that  pervaded  the  Treatise.2 

2.  Perceptions,  their  nature  and  cause.  Impressions  and 
ideas  are  the  only  objects  of  human  knowledge.3  And  they 
all,  although  "  conjoined  "  in  a  sense,  are  not  "  connected,"  but 
are  distinct  and  separable  existences.4  On  these  points  both 
works  wholly  agree.  Concerning  the  cause  of  perceptions, 
Hume  evidently  gives  a  twofold  account,  that  of  the  psycho- 
logical cause  and  that  of  the  physiological,  (i)  Psychologically, 
impressions  of  sense  are  original  elements  or  facts,  and  ideas  of 
sense  are  derived  from  them.  Impressions  of  reflection  are  the 
cause  of  ideas  of  reflection,  and  are  themselves  the  effect,  or 
sometimes  apparently  the  attendant,  of  impressions  or  ideas  of 
sense.5  (2)  The  physiological  cause  of  perceptions  is  motion 
in  the  brain  or  nerves,  or  of  the  animal  spirits.6  Thus  far  in 
regard  to  the  immediate  cause  of  perceptions.  But  now  if  we 
ask  the  further  question,  What  is  the  ultimate  cause  of  percep- 
tions ?  Hume  has  no  answer  to  give.  It  is  both  unknown  and 
unknowable.7  On  all  of  these  points  respecting  impressions 

1  Cf.  I,  pp.  306-810;  IV,  pp.  9-12. 

2  Cf.  Burton,  Life,  I,  pp.  63,  64,  105,  106,  98. 

8  Cf.  I,  pp.  311,  324,  327,  371,  503,  518,  523  ;    IV,  pp.  13,  20,  51,  61,  125. 
*  Cf.  I,  pp.  319,  381,  456,  540,  558  ;    IV,  pp.  27,  61,  90. 

5  Cf.  I,  pp.  316,  317  ;    IV,  pp.  13,  14,  52,  61,  62. 

6  Cf.  I,  pp.  365,  498,  530  5  IV,  pp.  13,  i5>  55>  125. 

7  I,  p.  385  ;    IV,  p.  125. 
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and  ideas,  the  position  of  the  Inquiry  seems  to  be  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Treatise.  The  question,  however,  cannot  be  deci- 
sively determined,  because  of  differences  of  statement  in  the 
two  works,  or  rather  because  of  lack  of  statement  in  the  later, 
and  also  because  of  some  —  at  least  apparent  —  inconsistencies 
in  both.  Thus,  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  perceptions,  some 
interpreters  hold  that  there  is  here  a  real  contradiction  in 
Hume's  treatment.  Professor  Huxley,1  for  example,  states  that 
Hume  "  fully  adopted  the  conclusion  to  which  all  that  we  know 
of  psychological  physiology  tends,  that  the  origin  of  the  ele- 
ments of  consciousness,  no  less  than  that  of  all  its  other  states, 
is  to  be  sought  in  bodily  changes,  the  seat  of  which  can  only 
be  placed  in  the  brain."  And  at  the  same  time  he  asserts  that 
"  Hume  is  not  quite  consistent  with  himself,"  2  respecting  the 
origin  of  impressions  of  sensation,  for  "  in  one  place  he  says 
that  it  is  impossible  to  decide  '  whether  they  arise  immediately 
from  the  object,  or  are  produced  by  the  creative  power  of  the 
mind,  or  are  derived  from  the  Author  of  our  being.'  "  Now  this 
inconsistency  is  removed  on  the  assumption  that  in  one  instance 
Hume  is  speaking  of  the  immediate  cause,  and  in  the  other  of 
the  ultimate  cause.  That  he  makes  such  a  distinction  in  the 
Treatise  is  quite  evident,3  and  that  he  implies  such  a  distinction 
in  the  Inquiry  is  at  least  probable.4 

3.  Association  of  Ideas  and  result  —  Complex  Ideas.  On 
the  question  of  the  laws  of  association  of  ideas,  the  position  of 
both  works  is  almost  identical.  The  result  is  the  same,6  but 
the  treatment  is  somewhat  different.  The  attempted  partial 
explanation  given  in  the  Treatise  6  of  these  principles,  does  not 
appear  in  the  Inquiry.  Concerning  the  results  of  the  laws  of 
association,  that  is,  complex  ideas  —  philosophical  relations, 
substances,  and  modes  including  abstract  ideas  —  the  discussion 
is  wholly  omitted  in  the  later  work.  Philosophical  relations, 
however,  seem  to  be  assumed.7  I  shall  refer  to  substance  later  ; 

1  Hume,  p.  74. 

2  Hume,  p.  74;   cf.  Knight,  Hume,  pp.  143  n.  149;    Speckmann,  H.  metaphy- 
sische  Skepsis,  p.  24 ;  Seth,  Scottish  Philosophy,  p.  46. 

»  P.  546 ;  cf.  pp.  368,  365,  385-  4  P.  "5- 

6  Cf.  I,  p.  319;    IV,  p.  18.  6C/.P-  321.  7P.  20. 
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and  with  respect  to  modes,  the  only  question  of  importance  is 
that  of  abstract,  or  rather  general,  ideas.  From  some  incidental 
references  to  this  subject  in  section  xii  of  the  Inquiry,1  we  find 
that,  on  the  question  of  abstract  or  general  ideas,  the  position  of 
the  two  works  is  exactly  the  same.  The  most  probable  reason 
for  all  of  these  omissions  in  the  Inquiry  is  Hume's  desire  to 
give  a  brief,  clear,  and  popular  exposition  of  his  philosophical 
system,  such  as  would  win  the  ear  of  the  public  and  acquire 
fame  for  himself  as  a  philosophical  writer.  To  this  may  be 
added,  as  possibly  an  additional  reason  for  the  omissions  con- 
cerning relations,  that  Hume,  before  the  publication  of  the 
Inquiry,  may  have  become  conscious  of  some  of  the  difficulties 
involved  in  his  doctrine  on  this  subject,  and  consequently,  have 
made  these  omissions  purposely,  in  order  to  avoid  them.2 

4.  Space,  Time,  and  Mathematics.  As  has  already  been  said, 
Part  II  of  the  Treatise  is  omitted  in  the  Inquiry,  and  conse- 
quently the  discussion  on  space  and  time.  But  in  the  twelfth 
section  and  appended  notes,  we  find  some  statements  which 
clearly  imply  that  the  view  of  space  and  time  as  held  in  the 
later  work  is  similar  to  that  which  had  appeared  in  the  earlier. 
There  is  implied  the  same  process  of  derivation  of  these  ideas  ; 3 
there  are  no  abstract  or  general  ideas  ; 4  and  space  and  time 
are  not  infinitely  divisible.5  The  treatment  of  mathematics 
follows  on  the  consideration  of  space  and  time,  and  is  much 
fuller  in  the  Treatise  than  in  the  Inquiry.  But  on  this  subject 
Hume  is  evidently  not  consistent  with  himself,  either  in  the 
two  works  taken  together  or  in  either  of  them  taken  separately. 
In  the  earlier  parts  of  the  Treatise,  arithmetic  and  algebra  are 
spoken  of  as  being  exact  and  certain  sciences.6  But  when  we 
come  to  Part  IV,7  because  of  "  our  fallible  and  uncertain  fac- 
ulties," "all  knowledge  resolves  itself  into  probability,  and  be- 
comes at  last  of  the  same  nature  with  that  evidence  which  we 
employ  in  common  life."  Geometry,8  however,  throughout  the 
Treatise,  is  regarded  as  an  inexact  science,  because  its  first 

1  Pp.  127,  129  n.  2  Cf.  I,  pp.  558,  559.  3  P.  126;  cf.  pp.  13-16. 

4  Pp.  127,  129  n.  6  Pp.  128,  129.  6  P.  374. 

7  Pp-  472,  473-  8  PP-  356»  357,  373- 
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principles  are  "  deriv'd  from  nothing  but  the  senses  and  imag- 
ination," and  "  'tis  absurd  to  talk  of  any  perfection  beyond  what 
these  faculties  can  judge  of."  In  the  Inquiry,1  arithmetic, 
algebra,  and  geometry  are  regarded,  generally,  as  exact  and  cer- 
tain sciences ;  although  here,  again,  there  are  some  statements 
—  especially  with  regard  to  geometry 2  —  that  contradict  this 
view.  No  good  reason  can  be  assigned  for  Hume's  change  of 
treatment  of  this  subject,  in  the  Inquiry,  unless  possibly  the 
difficulty  of  giving  a  satisfactory  account  of  mathematics  on 
his  view  of  space  and  time,  and  his  desire  to  satisfy  the  public. 
For  while  he  has  not  much  regard  for  the  metaphysicians,  or 
even  theologians,  he  has  still  some  little  respect  for  the  mathe- 
maticians. And  although  he  is  at  war  with  them  in  the  Trea- 
tise,3 he  seems  desirous  of  obtaining  their  favor  in  the  Inquiry.4 
Among  interpreters  of  Hume  there  is  much  confusion  as  to 
what  his  true  position  is  on  the  question  of  mathematics.  Thus 
Dr.  Gideon  Spicker5  asserts  that  Hume's  view  of  geometry  is 
the  same  as  that  of  Kant.  But  Dr.  Spicker  quotes  from  the 
fourth  section  of  the  Inquiry,  to  the  neglect  of  the  twelfth  sec- 
tion, and  also  of  the  Treatise.  Even  Kant 6  himself  —  who 
was  evidently  unacquainted  with  the  Treatise 7  —  thought  that 
Hume's  good  sense  had  kept  him  from  denying  the  validity  of 
mathematics.  Perhaps  more  unjustifiable  is  the  position  of 
Professor  Falckenberg,8  who  asserts  that  Hume  did  not  impugn 
the  validity  of  mathematical  reasonings,  and  yet  admits,  in  a 
note,  that  in  the  Treatise  he  had  extended  his  doubt  even  to 
the  trustworthiness  of  geometry.  It  is  a  common  opinion 
among  the  writers  on  Hume,9  as  well  as  among  the  authors  of 
the  ordinary  histories  of  modern  philosophy,10  that  even  if  Hume 
denied  the  validity  of  geometry,  he  still  held  to  that  of  arith- 
metic and  algebra.  But  although  this  view  may  possibly  be 

i  Pp.  20-22,  27,  133,  135.  2  Pp.  50,  128,  n.  129,  n.» 

8  P.  544.  4  P.  135.  6  Kant,  Hume  und  Berkeley,  p.  no. 

6  Kritik  d.  reinen  Vernunft,  Vorrede. 

7  Cf.  Adamson,  Philosophy  of  Kant,  pp.  30,  202. 

8  Geschichte  der  neueren  Philosophic,  p.  185- 

9  Cf.  Huxley,  Hume,  p.  117;  Gordy,  Hume  as  Sceptic,  p.  i. 
10  Cf.  Ueberweg-Heinze,  Erdmann,  Windelband. 
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correct,  Hume  does  not  always  abide  by  it ;  and  it  cannot  prop- 
erly be  explicitly  stated  as  his  without  some  considerable  mod- 
ifications. No  doubt  the  Inquiry  favors  such  a  view,  while  the 
Inquiry  concerning  Morals  *  goes  even  farther,  so  as  to  extend 
exactness  and  certainty  to  geometry.  And  in  some  parts  of 
the  Treatise  Hume  does  assert  that  the  sciences  of  arithmetic 
and  algebra  possess  perfect  exactness  and  certainty.  But  in 
Part  IV  of  the  Treatise  he  denies  this.  For  here,  Hume  not 
only  attacks  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  but  also  the  trust- 
worthiness of  reason,  and  reduces  all  knowledge  to  probability. 
Also  in  the  "  Dialogues  concerning  Natural  Religion,"  2  Philo 
proclaims :  "  Let  the  errors  and  deceits  of  our  very  senses  be 
set  before  us  ;  the  insuperable  difficulties  which  attend  first 
principles  in  all  systems ;  the  contradictions  which  adhere  to 
the  very  ideas  of  matter,  cause  and  effect,  extension,  space, 
time,  motion  ;  and  in  one  word,  quantity  of  all  kinds,  the  object 
of  the  only  science,  that  can  fairly  pretend  to  any  certainty  or 
evidence."  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  according  to  Hume's 
own  principles,  laid  down  in  the  Inquiry  as  well  as  in  the 
Treatise,  there  is  no  valid  ground  for  asserting  the  exactness 
and  certainty  of  any  science  whatever.3 

5.  Causation  and  Belief.  The  doctrine  of  causation  is  almost, 
if  not  altogether,  the  same  in  both  works.  But  there  are 
some  differences  in  the  mode  of  treatment,  (i)  The  treatment 
in  the  Inquiry  is  much  briefer,  with  the  exception  of  the  dis- 
cussion claiming  to  show  that  the  idea  of  power  or  necessary 
connection  is  not  derived  from  the  energy  of  the  mind.  This 
argument  first  appears  briefly  stated  in  the  Appendix4  (1740), 
and  afterwards  more  fully  expressed  in  the  Inquiry.5  It  was 
probably  called  forth  by  controversy  on  the  subject.  (2)  There 
are  apparently  some  slight  differences  in  the  treatment  of  causa- 
tion, regarded  as  a  philosophical  relation  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
state  precisely  how  extensive  these  are.  Hume  seems  to  discuss 
the  subject  of  causation  explicitly  in  the  Treatise  and  implicitly 

1 IV,  pp.  260, 263.  2 II,  p.  381. 

8  Cf.  Green,  "  Introduction  to  Hume." 

4  I,  P-  455-  5  PP-  53-58- 
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in  the  Inquiry,  under  three  main  heads  :  The  general  question 
of  causation,1  the  particular  question  of  causation,2  and  the 
idea  of  necessary  connection.3  Professor  Huxley  states  that 
the  evidence  by  which  Hume  supports  his  conclusion  in  the 
Inquiry,  concerning  the  general  question  of  causation,  is  not 
strictly  relevant  to  the  issue.4  And  Mr.  Selby-Bigge  asserts 
that  Hume  passes  over  this  question  in  the  Inquiry.5  It  seems 
to  me,  however,  that  he  does  not  quite  pass  over  the  general 
question  of  causation  in  the  later  work.  True,  the  evidence  by 
which  he  supports  his  conclusion  is  almost  wholly  irrelevant.6 
But  the  same  may  be  said  of  his  reasoning  in  the  Treatise,  his 
chief  argument  there  being  a  petitio  principal  Mr.  Selby- 
Bigge  also  contends  that  the  relation  of  *  contiguity '  holds 
relatively  a  much  less  prominent  place  in  the  Inquiry  than  it 
did  in  the  Treatise  ;  and  that  in  the  later  work  the  distinction 
between  cause  as  a  natural,  and  cause  as  a  philosophical  relation 
is  no  longer  observed.  In  reply  to  the  first  point,  it  may  be 
admitted  that  in  "the  account  of  the  origin,  in  particular  cases, 
of  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect,"  in  the  Inquiry,  "  '  contiguity ' 
practically  drops  out  altogether."  Yet  this  seems  to  have 
been  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  somewhat  different  order  of 
discussion  in  the  later  work ;  perhaps  partly  also  by  the  evident 
confusion  of  the  question  of  causation  with  that  of  the  law  of 
the  uniformity  of  nature.  According  to  the  Treatise,  inference 
is  a  transition  of  the  mind  from  a  present  impression  of  sense 
or  memory  to  a  related  idea,  —  related  according  to  the  two 
primary  laws  of  association,  resemblance  and  contiguity.8  And 
the  ultimate  ground  of  the  inference,  consequently  "the  founda- 
tion of  all  conclusions  from  experience,"  is  custom.9  According 
to  the  Inquiry,  the  reason,  or  ground  on  which  "we  form  an 
inference  from  one  [instance]  to  another,"  and  consequently, 
"the  foundation  of  all  conclusions  from  experience,"  seems  to 
be  the  assumption  that  nature  is  uniform.10  Thus  far  the  infer- 
1 1,  pp.  380-383;  iv,  pp.  24-38.  2 1,  pp.  383-405 ;  iv,  pp.  24-47. 

8  I,  pp.  450-466;  IV,  pp.  50-65.  *  Hume,  p.  120. 

5  Hume's  Inquiries,  Introd. ;  cf.  Ueberweg-Heinze,  Geschichte  der  Philosophic,  3, 
p.  201.  6  Cf.  p.  27.  7  P.  381. 

8  PP-  389-393-  9  Cf.  pp.  389,  460.  1(>  Pp.  31-34- 
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ence  is  based  on  the  principle  of  resemblance.  But  then  we 
must  ask,  What  is  the  ground  of  the  principle  of  the  uniformity 
of  nature  ?  And  to  this  Hume's  answer  in  the  Inquiry,  briefly, 
is  custom.1  And  in  the  formation  of  this  principle  of  custom 
or  habit,  so  far  as  the  question  of  causation  is  concerned, 
there  comes  into  play  the  law  of  contiguity  as  well  as  that  of 
resemblance.  The  fact  that  contiguity  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  definitions  of  cause  given  in  the  Inquiry,2  does  not  seem 
particularly  significant.  Succession  is  mentioned  in  these  defi- 
nitions as  well  as  resemblance.  The  definitions  are  briefer  in 
the  Inquiry,  and  this  may  account  for  the  less  precise  form  of 
expression.  With  regard  to  the  statement,  that  in  the  later 
work  the  distinction  between  cause  as  a  natural,  and  cause  as 
a  philosophical  relation  is  no  longer  observed,  I  think  some- 
thing may  be  said  on  the  other  side.  Some  writers  maintain 
that  the  position  of  Hume  on  the  question  of  causation  is  the 
same,  or  practically  the  same,  as  that  of  Kant.3  But  this 
probably  arises  from  a  misconception  with  regard  to  Kant's 
theory  of  knowledge.4 

The  doctrine  of  belief  is  identical  in  the  two  works.  Again, 
however,  there  are  some  differences  in  the  manner  of  treat- 
ment. In  the  Inquiry,  the  mode  of  expression  is  more  hes- 
itating and  cautious  than  in  the  Treatise.  This  may  probably 
be  explained  on  the  grounds  :  (i)  That  Hume  has  now  lost 
a  little  of  his  former  youthful  ardor,  and  thus  has  acquired 
a  more  judicial  balance  of  mind ; 5  and  (2)  that  he  apparently, 
after  the  publication  of  the  Treatise,  was  sometimes  unable  to 
decide  whether  the  only  difference  between  an  impression  and 
its  idea,  or  between  two  ideas  of  the  same  impression,  was  a 
difference  merely  in  the  degrees  of  force  and  liveliness.6 

6.  Probability,  Necessity  or  Determinism,  and  Reason  of 
Animals.  To  the  three  sections  in  the  Treatise  dealing  with 
probability,  there  corresponds  only  one  brief  section  of  a  few 

IP.  37.  2P.  63;  cf.  I,  p.  464- 

8  Cf.  Webb,  "Problematical  Idealism";  Stirling,  Mind,  IX,  X. 

4  Cf.  Watson,  Kant  and  his  English  Critics. 

5  Burton,  Life,  I,  pp.  98,  337.  *Cf.  I,  p.  560. 
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pages  in  the  Inquiry.  This  is  a  sort  of  incomplete  summary 
of  the  former  treatment,  and  really  contains  nothing  new.  It 
may  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  both  works,  Hume  expresses 
himself  to  the  effect  that  his  doctrine  of  chance  goes  to  confirm 
his  doctrine  of  causation  and  belief.1  After  the  subject  of 
necessary  connection  is  disposed  of,  the  order  of  discussion 
differs  considerably  in  the  two  works,  as  has  already  been  indi- 
cated. Mr.  Selby-Bigge2  thinks  that  the  omission,  in  the 
Inquiry,  of  the  section  on  general  rules  is  a  part  of  Hume's 
policy  to  evade  a  difficulty  arising  from  his  theory  of  causation. 
This  may  be  so,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  for  the  sake 
of  brevity.  Concerning  the  relation  between  the  two  separate 
treatments  of  liberty  and  necessity,  see  Mr.  Selby-Bigge's  intro- 
duction to  Humes  Inquiries?  The  discussion  on  the  reason 
of  animals  is  practically  the  same  in  the  two  works,  and  Hume 
thinks  his  explanation  of  this  question  goes  to  confirm  his 
doctrine  of  reasoning  with  regard  to  man.4 

7.  Ideas  of  Material  Substance  and  an  External  World. 
In  the  Inquiry  there  is  no  discussion  of  the  idea  of  material 
substance,  but  the  same  view  as  that  of  the  Treatise  follows 
here,  logically,  and  by  implication,  (i)  This  idea  is  logically 
impossible,  because  Hume's  criterion  of  the  validity  of  any 
idea  still  remains  in  full  force  in  the  later  work.5  (2)  It  is 
actually  unnecessary,  for  Hume  asserts  that  the  qualities  of 
"solidity,"  "extension,"  and  " motion "  are  qualities  " complete 
in  themselves."  6  And  these  qualities  —  the  primary  —  are  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  secondary  qualities.7  The  idea  of  the 
existence  of  an  external  world  is  discussed  in  the  Inquiry,  but 
much  more  briefly  and  incompletely  than  in  the  Treatise  ;  and 
apparently  without  any  change  of  standpoint.  The  account  of 
the  psychological  process  of  arriving  at  the  vulgar  hypothesis 
of  external  existence  is  omitted,  but  all  the  main  points  of  the 
doctrine  as  presented  in  the  Treatise  are  implied  in  the  Inquiry, 
as  we  may  see  by  the  following  comparison  :  —  Treatise  :  (i) 

1  Cf.  I,  pp.  423,  449 ;  IV,  p.  49.  2  Hume's  Inquiries,  Introd. 

8  P.  xviii.  *  Cf.  I,  pp.  468-470  ;  IV,  p.  85. 

*  Cf.  pp.  14-17,  52.  «  P.  53.  7  pp.  I26>  I2;. 
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"  Every  impression,  external  and  internal,  passions,  affections, 
sensations,  pains,  and  pleasures,  are  originally  on  the  same 
footing."  l  (2)  The  idea  of  the  external  existence  of  our  percep- 
tions is  obtained  neither  from  the  senses,  nor  from  reason,  but 
from  the  imagination.2  (3)  Belief  in  this  external  existence  is 
produced  by  the  force  and  vivacity  of  the  resembling  percep- 
tions, in  accordance  with  Hume's  general  theory.3  Inquiry  : 
(i)  The  only  objects  of  human  knowledge  are  impressions  and 
ideas  ; 4  the  mind  has  never  anything  present  to  it  but  these 
perceptions  ;5  and,  the  primary  and  secondary  qualities  of 
objects  are  on  the  same  basis.6  (2)  All  men,  and  even  the 
animal  creation,  are  carried  away  by  a  natural  instinct  to 
repose  faith  in  their  senses,  and  to  imagine  an  external  uni- 
verse to  exist.  And  when  men  follow  this  blind  and  powerful 
instinct  of  nature,  they  always  suppose  the  very  images,  pre- 
sented by  the  senses,  to  be  the  external  objects.7  (3)  Belief 
always  consists  in  the  force  and  vivacity  of  an  impression  or 
idea.8  The  philosophical  hypothesis  of  the  double  existence 
of  perceptions  and  objects  is  discussed  in  the  Inquiry,  at  least 
incidentally,  and  rejected  as  in  the  Treatise.9  The  most  prob- 
able reasons  for  the  omissions  in  the  later  work  were  :  (i) 
Hume's  desire  to  present  the  main  features  of  his  system  of 
philosophy  in  a  brief  and  popular  form  ;  and  (2)  the  contradic- 
tion which  he  discovered  in  his  fundamental  principles  shortly 
after  publishing  the  Treatise.10 

I  cannot  agree  with  Erdmann  u  when  he  says  that  Hume 
never  doubted  what  was  regarded  beyond  everything  else  as 
doubtful  by  the  skeptics  of  antiquity,  viz.,  the  existence  of 
what  we  perceive.  Hume  never  doubted  the  existence  of  our 
perceptions,  or  impressions  and  ideas,  as  states  of  conscious- 
ness, but  he  denies  the  possibility  of  ever  obtaining  any 
knowledge  of  anything  different  from  such  perceptions.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  precisely  the  position  of  the  ancient 

1  P.  480.  2  Cf.  pp.  479-495-  3  <¥•  PP-  496,  394~398- 

4  cf-  PP-  *3~*6.  6  Pp-  124,  125.  6  P.  126. 

7  P.  124.  8  Cf.  pp.  40-46. 

9  Cf.  I,  pp.  499-504;  IV,  pp.  124,  125;  also  I,  pp.  511-516;  IV.  p.  126. 
10  I,  pp.  558,   559.         u  History  of  Philosophy,  II,  p.  130,  Hough's  ed. 
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skeptics  on  this  subject.  Still  there  is  strong  ground  for 
those  who  claim  that  Hume  in  both  the  Treatise  and  Inquiry 
implies  the  existence  of  an  external  world  independent  of  our 
perceptions.  Thus  Mr.  Hunt 1  says  that  Hume  "  believed  in 
an  external  world  as  much  as  the  most  ordinary  individual 
who  puts  his  foot  on  this  firm  earth."  Of  course  Hume 
believed  in  the  existence  of  an  external  world,  after  a  fashion, 
according  to  his  own  theory.  But  the  question  is,  Did  he 
believe  that  this  instinctive,  irrational  belief  was  true  or  false  ? 
It  is  true  he  often  does  imply  the  existence  of  an  external 
world2  —  could  not  easily  avoid  it,  especially  when  speaking 
with  the  vulgar.3  This  kind  of  reasoning,  however,  does  not 
go  far  in  philosophy.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  in  the 
Treatise,4  Hume's  very  elaborate  account  of  the  derivation  of 
the  idea  of  external  existence  ;  and  of  the  cause  of  our  belief 
in  this  kind  of  existence.  Now  after  this  process  of  derivation, 
Hume  ought  logically  —  according  to  the  law  of  parsimony 
—  to  have  denied  the  existence  of  an  external  world.  Why 
he  did  not,  I  certainly  cannot  say.  Perhaps  he  thought  it 
useless ;  perhaps  he  thought  it  unnecessary.  But  since  he 
omitted  this  process  of  derivation  in  the  Inquiry,  those  who 
take  the  Inquiry  by  itself  have  here  a  good  reason  for  asserting 
that,  in  this  particular,  it  is  more  positive  than  the  Treatise.  I 
cannot  but  think,  however,  that  if  the  Inquiry  be  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  the  Treatise,  this  greater  degree  of  positiveness 
entirely  disappears. 

8.  The  Existence  of  Spiritual  Substance,  Personal  Identity, 
and  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  The  ideas  of  spiritual  substance 
and  personal  identity  are  briefly  discussed  in  the  Appendix5 
without  any  change  of  view  from  that  of  the  Treatise,  but  with 
the  result  that  an  open  contradiction  is  brought  out  in  Hume's 
fundamental  principles,  —  a  contradiction  which  he  admits  he  is 
unable  to  reconcile.  Spiritual  substance  and  personal  identity 
are  not  discussed  in  the  Inquiry,  but  the  same  view  here  as  in 

1  Contemp.  Review,  XI,  p.  83. 

2  Cf.  I,  pp.  331,  335,  399,  408,  462,  551  ;  IV,  pp.  23,  25,  28,  46,  47,  55. 
8  I,  p.  491.  *  Pp.  489-496.  5  I,  pp.  558,  559. 
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the  Treatise  logically  follows.  The  most  probable  reasons  for 
these  omissions  in  the  later  work  are  the  same  as  those  given 
for  the  omissions  concerning  material  substance  and  the  exist- 
ence of  an  external  world. 

The  doctrine  of  immortality  is  practically  the  same  in  both 
works.  It  is  not  proved.  According  to  the  Inquiry,  it  cannot 
be  proved ; l  and  according  to  the  Treatise,  it  cannot  be  proved 
by  metaphysical  arguments,  but  as  to  whether  it  can  or  cannot 
be  proved  by  "moral  arguments  and  those  deriv'd  from  the 
analogy  of  nature,"  Hume  does  not  explicitly  say,  although  his 
arguments  point  to  a  negative  conclusion.2  In  brief,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  works  on  the  question  of  immortality  is 
this :  The  speculative  principles  unfavorable  to  this  belief  are 
more  prominent  in  the  Treatise  than  in  the  Inquiry ;  while  the 
direct  arguments  unfavorable  to  this  belief  are  more  prominent 
in  the  Inquiry  than  in  the  Treatise.  Not  much  significance  is 
attached  to  this  change,  which  is  of  but  minor  importance. 
Nevertheless,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know,  if  the  cautious 
and  somewhat  ambiguous  treatment  of  the  subject  of  immor- 
tality in  the  Treatise  was  due,  at  least  to  some  extent,  to 
Hume's  desire  of  obtaining  for  his  philosophical  system  the 
good  opinion  of  "  Dr.  Butler"3;  or  if  the  straightforward  and 
decisive  treatment  of  this  question  in  the  Inquiry,  and  in  the 
essay  on  immortality,  was  due  to  a  firmer  conviction  on  the  part 
of  Hume,  as  he  grew  older,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  is  incapable  of  proof.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  we 
have  here  and  in  the  discussion  on  necessary  connection,  per- 
haps the  only  instances  where  there  are  any  traces  of  develop- 
ment in  the  later  work. 

9.  Hume's  Position.  We  come  lastly  to  the  question,  what 
is  Hume's  real  position  ?  Here  there  are  many  differences  of 
opinion,  and  probably  there  always  will  be.  For  the  skeptic  and 
the  positivist,  the  idealist  and  the  materialist  may  each  and  all 
find  their  favorite  views  supported  by  Hume.  But  whatever 
his  true  position  may  be,  I  think  we  may  confidently  affirm  that 
the  standpoint  of  the  two  works  is  logically  and  practically  the 

1  P.  116 ;  cf.  IV,  pp.  399-406.  2  P.  532.  3  Burton,  Life,  I,  p.  64. 
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same.  The  only  question  of  importance  on  which  there  can 
properly  be  any  discusson,  or  difference  of  opinion,  in  this  con- 
nection, is  Hume's  admission  in  the  Appendix  concerning  the 
contradiction  in  his  fundamental  principles.1  Did  this  admission 
have  much  influence  upon  him  in  preparing  the  Inquiry  ?  I 
cannot  but  think  that  it  had  comparatively  little,  for  the  con- 
tradictory presuppositions  are  still  assumed  there  as  unhesitat- 
ingly as  they  had  been  in  the  Treatise.  I  think  that  Grimm  2 
is  inclined  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  this  admission. 
In  confirmation  of  the  view  that  has  been  expressed,  we  have 
Hume's  own  statement :  "  The  philosophical  principles  are  the 
same  in  both."  Although  he  repudiated  the  former  work,  he 
did  not  abandon  or  modify  any  of  its  fundamental  principles.3 
He  regretted,  it  is  true,  his  haste  in  publishing  it.  But  this 
had  reference  only  to  the  form,  not  to  the  matter.  That  the 
position  of  the  Inquiry  appears  to  be  more  positive  than  is  that 
of  the  Treatise,  seems  to  be  owing  to  these  two  circumstances  : 
(i)  the  omission  of  so  much  destructive  matter  ;  and  (2)  the 
less  dogmatic  tone  that  there  prevails.  Any  differences  that 
exist  do  not  seem  to  be  due  to  any  retractions  or  modifications 
of  view  on  the  part  of  Hume  in  the  later  work. 

If  Hume  is  to  be  placed  in  some  category,  —  a  procedure 
which  he  himself  would  probably  have  objected  to,  —  I  should 
say  he  is  a  skeptic.  And  yet  this  statement  will  perhaps  require 
limitation.  The  Treatise  is  undoubtedly  skeptical.  And  the 
Inquiry  is  also  skeptical,  if  read  in  connection  with  the  Trea- 
tise, and  in  the  light  of  the  Treatise.  But  the  Inquiry,  if  read 
alone,  and  taken  as  the  proper  representative  of  Hume's 
philosophy  of  human  nature,  should  perhaps  rather  be  called 
agnostic  or  positivistic.  From  the  Inquiry  alone,  however, 
Hume's  science  of  man  and  his  significance  for  the  history  of 
philosophy  are  quite  incomprehensible.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  Kant,  who  was  evidently  unacquainted  with  the 
earlier  work,  was  entirely  mistaken  in  regard  to  Hume's  true 
position  on  certain  fundamental  epistemological  questions. 

1  I»  PP-  558>  559-  2  Z,ur  Geschichte  des  Erkenntnisproblems,  pp.  579-586. 

8  Cf.  McCosh,  The  Scottish  Philosophy,  p.  123. 
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Hume  of  the  Inquiry,  and  the  Inquiry  alone,  is  essentially  mis- 
leading. This  probably  explains  why  the  expositions  of  Hume 
generally  given  in  the  histories  of  philosophy  are  superficial  and 
inadequate.  For  while  Hume's  true  significance  for  the  history 
of  philosophy  is  contained  in  the  Hume  of  the  Treatise,  the 
Hume  that  is  generally  presented  in  the  histories  of  philosophy, 
and  the  Hume  that  is  best  known,  is  the  Hume  of  the  Inquiry.1 
As  I  have  said,  these  two  books,  if  taken  quite  separately,  are 
somewhat  different  from  each  other.  But  if  they  are  taken 
together,  if  the  Inquiry  is  read  in  the  light  of  the  Treatise,  as 
it  manifestly  ought  to  be  so  far  as  the  principles  of  the  Treatise 
are  not  rejected,  or  at  least  so  far  as  they  are  openly  assumed, 
they  are  essentially  the  same.  Hume  himself  says  that  the 
philosophical  principles  are  the  same  in  both.  And  on  another 
occasion,  his  own  judgment  expressed  with  regard  to  his  philo- 
sophical writings  is  significant  and  characteristic.  "  I  assure 
you,"  he  writes  to  Hutcheson,2  "that  without  running  any  of 
the  heights  of  skepticism,  I  am  apt  in  a  cool  hour  to  suspect,  in 
general,  that  most  of  my  reasonings  will  be  more  useful  by 
furnishing  hints  and  exciting  people's  curiosity,  than  as  contain- 
ing any  principles  that  will  augment  the  stock  of  knowledge, 
that  must  pass  to  future  ages."  This  seems  a  fairly  candid 
expression  of  opinion,  and  is  just  such  a  statement  as  we  might 
naturally  expect  from  a  man  like  Hume  on  reviewing  such  a 
system  of  philosophy  as  his.3  ^  g  ELKIN 

1  Cf.  Ueberweg-Heinze,  Geschichte  der  Philosophic,  3,  p.  198. 

2  Burton,  Life,  I,  p.  118;  cf.  I,  p.  552.  3  Cf.  I,  pp.  555,  558,  559. 
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1259-1262,  Bauerschubert,  Jh. 

1259)  Bauerschubert,  Jh.  :  Kurze  Volkspredigten  zum  Unterrichte  und 
zur  Erbauung  auf  alle  Sonn-  und  Festtage  des  katholischen  Kirchen- 
jahrs.     8vo.     Erfurt.     Keyser.     Vols.  I  and  II  :   1795.     pp.  xii,  275  and 
308.     Vol.  Ill  :  1797.    pp.262.    Vol.  IV  :  1797.     Fourteen  sheets.    Vols. 
V  and  VI  :  1800.    pp.  218  and  220.     From  the  fourth  volume  on  published 
after  the  death  of  the   author,  by  Bh.  Laubender,  with  a  biography  of 
Bauerschubert.     New  and  improved  edition  of  Vol.  I  :   1798.     pp.  277. 
Vol.  II  :  1799.     pp.  308.     Vol.  Ill  :  1799.     pp.  262.     (As  early  as  1793 
there  appeared  anonymously  no.  :) 

1 260)  Erbauungsbuch  fur  Katholiken,  die  eine  reine  und  verniinftige 
Andacht  lieben,  von  J.  B.     8vo.     Frankfurt  on  the  Main.     Varrentrapp 
and   Wenner.      pp.    228.      (Both    works    are    based   upon    Kant's  moral 
philosophy  and  moral  theology,  and  especially  apply  Kant's  moral  prin- 
ciple in  detail ;  as  do  nos.  1261  and  1262.) 

1261)  Bai4erschubert,Jh.:   Neue  Festpredigten,  nebst  einigen  Gelegen- 
heitsreden.      8vo.     Frankfurt  on  the   Main.     1797.     Andreae.      pp.  404. 
Second  edition  :  8vo.    Same  place.    1800.    pp.  404.     Third  edition  :  Same 
place.     1812. 

1262)  Bauerschubert,  Jh. :  Neue  Festpredigten,  nebst  einigen  Sonntags- 
predigten    merkwurdigen   Inhalts.     Second  volume  published  after   the 
death  of  the  author,  by  Bh.  Laubender.     8vo.     Leipzig.     1801    (1800). 
Fleischer,     pp.  351. 

12620)    Beck,  Jk.  Sgsm.:  cf.  no.  1226. 

1263)  Begtrup,  Grgr.  O.  Br.  :  Dissertatio  de  admirando  consensu  inter 
principia  rationis  practicae  purae  et  doctrinam  morum  Jesu  Christi.    8vo. 
Jena.     Goepfert.     pp.  74.     (Worthless  ;  written  from  a  one-sided  partisan 
standpoint ;  no  new  thoughts.    Reason  is  declared  to  be  the  sole  expositor 
of  all  statutory  belief.     Polemic  against  the  pre-Kantian  moral  principles. 
There  is  not  only  a  material  but  a  formal  agreement  between  the  ethics  of 
Kant  and  Christ.) 

12630).   Beitriige,  Kritische — .     (Against  Stattler.)     Cf.  no.  632. 

1 263^)  Bemerkungen,  Nothige  —  zu  den  jetzigen  Verhandlungen  ilber 
die  Slattern,  auch  fur  Nicht  Eingeiveihte.  By  S**.  In  the  :  Journal 
der  Erfindungen,  Theorien  und  Widersprilche  in  der  Natur-  und  Arzney- 
Wissenschaft.  8vo.  Gotha.  1795.  Perthes.  Part  xi.  No.  iii.  pp.74- 
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133.  (Bhd.  Cp.  Faust  had  in  1794  written  a  little  work  with  the  title: 
Versuch  iiber  die  Pflicht  der  Menschen,  jeden  B latter kranken  aus  der 
Gemeinschaft  der  Gesunden  abzusondern,  etc.  He  had  proposed  well-meant 
but  impracticable  precautions,  which  would  not  have  been  sufficient,  even 
had  they  been  taken.  In  a  strong  and  forcible  fashion  he  had  declared  it 
to  be  the  inevitable  duty  of  mankind  to  carry  out  his  plans.  The  A.  L.  Z. 
[1795,  I,  pp.  1-8]  was  entirely  in  agreement  with  him.  The  Journal  der 
Erfindungen  raised  a  great  outcry,  in  this  no.  1263^,  and  very  unjustly 
accuses  Faust  of  having  wanted  to  effect  the  extermination  of  small-pox  by 
aid  of  the  Kantian  philosophy.) 

1264-1268,  Bendavid,  Lzr. 

1 264)  Bendavid,  Lzr. :    Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Kritik  der  reinen   Ver- 
nunft.      Large  8vo.      Vienna.      1795.      Patzowsky.      pp.  x,  340.      New 
edition.     Large  8vo.     Berlin.     1802.     Quien.     pp.  x,  356. 

1265)  Bendavid,  Lzr. :   Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Kritik  der  praktischen 
Vernunft.     (With  a  Rede  iiber  den  Zweck  der  kritischen  Philosophic  and 
a  double  index.)     Large  8vo.     Vienna.     1796.     Stahel  and  Co.     pp.  viii, 
i or  and  30.     The  Rede  also  appeared  separately.     Same  place.     1796. 

1 266)  Bendavid,  Lzr. :     Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Kritik  der  Urtheilskraft 
(with  double  index).     Large  8vo.     1796.     Same  place,     pp.  202. 

1267)  Bendavid,  Lzr.  :    Vorlesungen  iiber  die  metaphysischen  Anfangs- 
griinde  der  Naturivissenschaft  (with  double  index).     Large  8vo.     Vienna. 
1798.     Schaumburg  and  Company,     pp.  xii,  174  and  6      (Nos.  1264-1267 
are  all  written  in  an  exceedingly  arrogant  tone,  although  they  have  nothing 
at  all  particular  in  them.     Bendavid  gives  Kant's  thoughts  intelligibly,  for 
the  most  part  accurately,  and  without  any  slavish  dependence  upon  the 
master  ;  but  he  does  not  attempt  a  critical  appreciation,  and  makes  no  con- 
tribution to  the  discussion,  the  psychological-genetic  explanation  or  to  a 
characterization  of  Kant's  problems  and  results,  which  should  emphasize 
what  in  him  is  new  and  important.) 

1 268)  Bendavid,  Lzr. :  Kant  und  Herder  im  Monthly  Review.     Dec. 
1793.    p.  529,  etc.     An  meinen  Freund  Joseph  von  Retzer.     In  the  B.  M. 
1795.     Vol.  XXV.     pp.  516-529.     (Defence  of  Kant  against  the  judgment 
of  the  Englishmen.)     Cf.  no.  576. 

1269,  1270,    Feuerbach,  P  J.  Ans. 

1 269)  Beweisgriinde,  Ueber  die  einzig-mbglichen gegen  das  Daseyn 

und  die  Giiltigkeit  der  natiirlichen  Rechte.     (By  P.  J.  Ans.  Feuerbach.') 
8vo.     Leipzig  and   Gera.     Heinsius.     pp.   117.     (Among  other  things,  a 
polemic  against  the  derivation  of  rational  laws  {Rechte)  from  the  moral  law 
or  duty.     Their  ground  lies  higher ;    it  is  identical   with    the   ground   of 
duties,  and  depends  on  the  form  of  reason,  its  systematic  unity.     As  defini- 
tion of  the  concept  of  law  {Recht)  we  find,  in  no.  1270,  introduced  in  a 
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polemic  against  Hoffbauer,  Heydenreich,  Reinhold,  and  Hufeland,  the 
following:  "eine  durch  Vernunft  sanctionirte  Freiheit,  als  Bedingung  zur 
Erreichung  des  hochsten  Zwecks.") 

1270)  Feuerbach,  J.  P.  Ans.  :    Versuch  ilber  den  Begriff  des  Rechts. 
In  the  :  Nth.  Ph.  I.     II.     pp.  138-162. 

1271)  Bibliothek,  Gbttingische [cf.  no.   1148^].     Vol.  I.     Part  vi. 

pp.  457-466.     Notice  *  of  Kant's  Ende  aller  Dinge  (no.  81),  mostly  re- 
printed in  Thiess  :  Ephemeriden.     1795. 

1272)  Blau,   Fix.:     Ueber  die    moralische  Bildung    des   Menschen. 
Nebst  einem  Anhange.     Small  8vo.     Frankfurt  on  the  Main.     Eichenberg. 
pp.  vi,  288.     (The  author  has,  he  says,  always  had  Kant's  Rel.  in  his  mind, 
and   wishes   to   help   the   understanding   of   Kant's   deep   thoughts   by  a 
rearrangement  of  them.     In  the  doctrine  of  freedom  Blau  follows  Reinhold 
very  closely.     He  explains  the  freedom  of  the  will  as  the  faculty  of  decid- 
ing either  in  accordance  with  the  requirement  of  the  law  or  with  that  of 
desire.     In  the  Appendix  are  contained  Unterredungen  eines  moralischen 
Erziehers  mit  seinem  Zoglinge  and  three  brief  Abhandlungen  iiber  die 
Realisirung  der  Idee  einer  moralischen    Welt,  iiber  den  Endzweck  der 
Weltsch'dpfung,  und  den  Zusammenhang  der  Gliickseligkeit  mit  der  Tu- 

gend.  The  body  of  the  work  is  characterized  by  brevity,  clearness,  and 
accuracy  in  terminology.) 

1273)  Blumenbach,  Jh    JFr. :    De  generis  humani  varietate   nativa. 
Editio  III.     Praemissa  est  epistola  ad  virum  perill.    Jos.  Banks.     Svo. 
Gottingen.     Vanderhoeck  and  Ruprecht.     pp.  xliv,  326  ;    besides  an  index 
of  pp.  10  and  two  copper  plates.     Translated  by  Jh.  Gfd.  Gruber,  under 
the  title  :  Jh.  Fr.  Blumenbach  iiber  die  natilrlichen  Verschiedenheiten  im 
Menschengeschlechte.     Nach  der  dritten  Ausgabe  und  den  Erinnerungen 
des  Verfassers  iibersetzt,  und  mit  einigen  Zusdtzen  und  erlduternden  An- 
merkungen  herausgegeben.     Mit  Kupfern.     Svo.     Leipzig.     1 798.     Breit- 
kopf   and   Hartel.     pp.  xxxii,  292.     (In   opposition   to    Kant   and   others 
assumes  five  human  varieties,  which,  however,  all  belong  to  one  species.) 

1274)  Bouterweck,  Fr. :    Paulus  Septimius,  oder  das  letzte  Geheimniss 
des  eleusinischen  Priesters.     Two  parts.     Svo.     Halle.     Renger.     pp.  343 
und  373.     (Very  interesting,  in  general  quite  popular  exposition,  in  Part  i 
of  the  RV.,  in  Part  ii  of  the  PrV.     On  the  whole,  Bouterweck  keeps  to 
Kantian  thoughts,  though  he  often  supplies  a  new  basis  for  them,  or  extends 
their  range.     His  different  terminology  is  no  improvement  on  that  of  Kant. 
To  give  the  system  a  firmer  point  of  support,  Bouterweck  sets  out,  under 
the  influence  of  Reinhold  and  probably  also  of  Jacobi,  from  the  analysis  of 
consciousness,  which  gives  us  at  once  the  two  inseparable,  not  demonstrable, 
but  equally  irrefutable  thoughts:    "  Ich  bin"    and    "So  gewiss    ich  bin, 
ist  ausser  mir  etwas."     Besides  this,  Bouterweck,  in  the  deduction  of  the 
categories,  has  many  peculiarities,  which  are  very  ingenious,  no  doubt,  but 
which  none  the  less  only  lead  to  a  fruitless  conceptual  philosophy.     That 
the  number  of  principles  does  not  exactly  accord  with  the  number  of  the 
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categories  is  regarded  by  Bouterweck  as  a  fault  in  Kant's  system.  In  his 
practical  philosophy,  too,  Bouterweck  does  not  always  follow  Kant  very 
closely.  In  particular  he  extends  further  the  use  of  the  practical  reason 
and  its  requirements  for  the  attainment  of  theoretical  knowledge,  —  a  use 
which,  it  is  true,  is  really  to  be  found  in  Kant,  but  which  was  expressly 
disallowed  by  him.) 

12740,  ^)   Brastberger,  Gbh.  Ulr.:  cf.  nos  756,  758. 

1274^)  Brief  e,  Philosophische iiber  Dogmatismus,  etc.  Cf.  Schel- 

\  ling,  no.  1502. 

1275-1278,  Krug. 

1275)  Brief  e  iiber  die  Perfectibilitdt  der  geoffenbarten  Religion.     A  Is 
Prolegomena   zu  einer  jeden  positiven  Religionslehre,  die  kilnftig  den 
sichern  Gang  einer  vestgegrundeten  Wissenschaft  ivird  gehen  konnen  (by 
W.  Trgt.  Krug).     8vo.     Jena.     Akademisches  Lese-Institut,  and  Leipzig. 
Barth.     pp.  xxiv,  368.     (One  of  the  more  important  of  the  writings  of  the 
philosophers  of  religion  in  Kant's  school.     Concept,  possibility,  and  actuality 
of  revelation  are,  it  is  true,  not  investigated ;   but  the  fact  of  a  Christian 
revelation  assumed.     This,  like  every  revelation,  must  bring  with  it,  in 
accordance  with  the  finiteness  and  perfectibility  of    the  human  mind  to 
which  it  directs  itself,  the  capacity  of  further  development.     This  view  is 
defended  against  orthodox  objections  [inspiration,  miracles,  etc.~\,  and  its 
advantageous  influence  on  the  whole  of  theology  and  on  religious  modes  of 
thinking   in   general   set   forth.     Polemic    against    Kant's   moral  Schrift- 
erkldrung,  in  so  far  as  this  is  regarded  as  a  real  exposition.  —  Against 
no.  1275  are  directed  nos.  1276  and  1278.) 

1276)  Perfectibilitdt,  Ueber  die der  geoffenbarten  Religion,  an  den 

Herrn    Verfasser  der  Brief  e   iiber  dieselbe.      Von  Alethophilus.     8vo. 
Leipzig.     1796.    Miiller.    pp.  128.    (Indecent  abuse;  calling  on  the  leading 
magistrates  to  suppress  free  investigation.    Against  it,  in  the  same  tone :) 

1277)  {Krug,  W.  Trg.:}  Siebzehnter  und  letzter  Brief  iiber  die  Per- 
fectibilitdt  der  geoffenbarten   Religion,    an   Alethophilus.      Nebst  einer 
Nachschrift  an  das  Publicum.     8vo.     Wittenberg :  at  the  author's  cost, 
and  Leipzig.     Barth.     1796.     pp.  198. 

1278)  Bemerkungen  zu  den  Brief  en  iiber  die  Perfectibilitdt  der  geoffen- 
barten Religion  in  Brief  en  von  einem  Landpfarrer  an  seinen  akademischen 
Freund.     8vo.     Leipzig.     1796.     Jacobaer.     pp.   128.     (Calm,  not  at  all 
noteworthy  polemic.) 

1279)  Buhle,  J.    Gli.:   Einleitung  in   die   allgemeine  Logik  und  die 
Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft.    8vo.    Gottingen.    Vandenhoeck  and  Ruprecht. 
pp.  360.     (The  work  is  intended,  as  the  author  tells  us,  not  to  bring  any 
new  contribution  to  the  science  and  not  to  perfect  it ;  but  simply  to  expound 
the  Logik  and  the  RV.   in  an  intelligible  form.     Buhle  follows  Jakob's 
Logik  [no.  360]  and  the  RV.  very  closely  —  the  latter  verbally  where  that  is 
possible ;  so  that  his  book  must  be  designated  a  tolerably  superfluous  one.) 
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1280)  Creutzer,  Cp.  Andr.  Lh. :   Leibnitii  doctrina  de  mundo  Optimo 
sub  examen  revocata  denuo.    8vo.     Leipzig.     Miiller.     pp.  116.    (Leibnitz' 
views  are  tested  and  rejected  by  the  criterion  of  the  Kantian  philosophy, 
and  more  particularly  the  moral  theology.     In  their  place  is  set  a  moral 
and  critical  optimism;  not  proved,  but  postulated.     Determinism  is  also 
criticized:  cf.  no.  1052.) 

1281)  Darstellung  der  Amphibolic  der  Reflexionsbegriffe  nebst  dem 
Versuche   einer    Widerlegung  der   Hauptmomente    der    Einivendungen 
Aenesidems  gegen  die  Reinholdische  Elementarphilosophie.     8vo.     Frank- 
furt on  the  Main.     Andreae.     pp.  116.     (The  doctrine  of  the  Amphibolie 
gains  just  as  little  in  probability  by  this  exposition,  as  most  of  the  objections 
of  Aenesidemus  lose  in  irrefutability  by  the  appended  Versuch.*) 

1282)  Dietz,  Jh.  Chn.  Fr. :  Predigten.    8vo.    Rostock.    Miiller.    (Leip- 
zig.    Linke,  in  commission.)     pp.  273.     (Upon  the  influence  of  Kant's 
moral  philosophy  and  moral  theology.) 

1283-1287,  Dolz. 

1283)  Dolz,  Jh.    Chn.:    Catechetische    Unterredungen    iiber   religiose 
Gegenstdnde  in  den  sonntdglichen  Versammlungen  in  der  Freyschule  zu 
Leipzig  gehalten,  mit  einer  Vorrede  von  dem  Herrn  Domherrn  D.  Rosen- 
muller.    8vo.    Leipzig.    Voss  and  Co.    Sixteen  and  a  half  sheets.    Second 
collection.     1796.     pp.  xii,  273.     Third  collection.     1797.     pp.  xviii,  270. 
Fourth  collection.     1798.     pp.  ii,  272.     Second  and  revised  edition.     1798, 
1799,1818.     Third  and  revised  edition.     First  collection.     1801.     pp.  xvi, 
264.     (Practical  application   of  Kant's  moral  philosophy  in    a   language 
which   would   be  pretty  unintelligible  for  children.     The  same  holds  of 
nos.  1284-1287.) 

1284)  Dolz,  Jh.  Chn.:  Neue  Catechisationen  iiber  religiose  Gegenstdnde. 
Large  8vo.     Leipzig.     Voss  and  Co.     First  collection.     1 799.     pp.  viii,  228. 
Second  collection.    1799.    pp.  iv,  232.    Third  collection.    1800.    pp.  iv,  216. 
Fourth  collection.     1801.    pp.  vi,  215.    Fifth  collection.     1801.    pp.  ii,  180. 
Sixth  and  last  collection.     1801.     pp.  xvi,  167.     New  edition.     1818-1827. 

1285)  Weihnachtsfeyer,  Die  in  der  Freyschule  zu  Leipzig  im 

Jahre  1797 '.    Drey  katechetische  Unterredungen  (by  Plato,  Rost,  and  Dolz). 
8vo.     Leipzig.     1798.     Earth,     pp.  74. 

1286)  Dolz,  Jh.  Chn.:   "  Ueber  die  Bildung  des  sittlichen  Gefiihls" 
und  "  Ueber  ein  Lied";  zivey  Katechisationen.      In  the  :  Materia lien  fiir 
alle  Theile  der  Amtsfiihrung,  etc.    (Cf.  no.  853.)    Vol.1.    1798.    pp.  2ioff. 
Vol.  II .     1799.     pp.  388  ff. 

1287)  Dolz,  Jh.  Chn.:    Katechetische  Jugendbelehrungen  iiber  mora- 
lische  und  religiose  Wahrheiten.     8vo.     Leipzig.     Voss.     Collection  I-V. 
1805-1818. 

1287^)    von  Eckartshausen,  K. :  cf.  no.  1154. 
1287^)    Eckermann  :  cf.  no.  1152. 
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1288-12990,,  Elisa. 

1288)  Elisa,  oder  das  Weib,  wie  es  seyn  sollte.     Allen  teutschen  Mdd- 
chen  und  Weibern  gevuidmet  (by  Wilh.  Karol.   v.  Wobeser).      Mit  12 
Kupfern.     8vo.     Leipzig.      Graff,     pp.  328.     Second  edition,  revised  and 
embellished  by  three  copper-plates  by  Penzel.     1797.    pp.  368.     Third  and 
fourth  editions  :   1798.     Fifth  and  sixth  editions:   1799,  1800.     Each,  pp. 
xvi,  351.     Pirated.     8vo.     Frankfurt   and    Leipzig.     Fourth    and   revised 
edition  :  pp.  xvi,  350.     (A  moral-tendency  romance,  well  meant,  but  enor- 
mously tedious,  and  wholly  unpalatable  to  our  taste  ;  in  form  of  romance, 
but  in  reality  a  series  of  loosely  connected  moral  conversations  or  letters 
and  heroic,  eminently  unselfish  actions,  which  have  just  been  put  together 
as  examples  of  pure  morality  —  all  of  them  obviously  under  the  influence  of 
Kant's  philosophy,  and  bearing  [or  such  as  ought  to  bear]  the  print  of  the 
categorical  imperative  on  their  foreheads.     It  is,  certainly,  un-Kantian  to 
admit  the  view  of  the  joyous  feelings  connected  with  the  consciousness  of 
virtue  as  a  motive.     And  Kant  could  hardly  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
death  of   the  heroine,  who  on   her  death-bed  is  obliged  to  express  her 
indifference  to  the  belief  in  immortality.     The  authoress  has,  however,  only 
put  these  words  into  her  mouth  [so  we  are  told  in  the  preface  to  the  second 
edition,  p.  x]  because  it  is  from  pure  morality  alone  and  not  from  principles 
of  positive  [!]  religion,  which  are  only  too  often  vacillating,  that  she  will 
date  the  determining  motives  of  Elisa's  action  ;  i.e.,  the  words  are  derived 
only  from  an  exaggerated  regard  of   the  misunderstood  Kantian  require- 
ment of  a  religionless  ethics.    The  ethics  predominating  in  no.  1288  is,  for 
the  rest,  strictly  ascetic,  and  so  by  no  means  unexceptionable.     Many  of 
Elisa's  actions  are  immoral,  owing  to  their  exaggerated  unselfishness  and 
blind  subjection  to  the  wills  of  others.     The  heroine  has  not  grasped  the 
fact  that  love  and  devotion  to  duty  find  their  limit  in  themselves,  and  must 
come  to  an  end  where  their  expression  would  turn  to  the  evident  disadvantage 
of  a  neighbor.     The  work  found  an  enormous  audience  ;  a  fact  which  is 
characteristic   of   the   period.     [And,    N.  B.,   a   fact  which  does  not  tell 
altogether  in  its  disfavor.]     It  was  more  than  once  translated  into  French, 
English,  Dutch,  and  Danish  ;    and  called  out  a  host  of  imitations,  which 
stand  upon  a  very  much  lower  level  than  no.  1288.) 

1289)  Elisa,  oder  das   Weib,  ivie  es  seyn  sollte.     Zvueiter  Theil,  oder 
iiber  den  Umgang  der  Weiber  mit  Mannern.      Also  under  the  title  :   Ueber 
den  Umgang  der  Weiber  mit  Mannern.      Em  nothwendiger  Anhang  zu 
der  bekannten   Schrift :    Elisa,  oder  das   Weib,   ivie  es   seyn  sollte  (by 
Ch.  A.  Fischer}.    8vo.     Leipzig.     1800.     Graff,     pp.  138.     Pirated  :  8vo. 
Leipzig.    1800.    pp.  96.   (No.  1289  is  brought  into  connection  with  no.  1288 
by  a  low  trick.     The  aim  of  the  writer  is  clear  enough.     No.  1289  was  to 
profit  by  the  wide  diffusion  of  its  like-named  predecessor.     And  yet  really 
there  is  no  connection  at  all  between  the  two  books.     No.  1 289  is  not  a 
continuation  of  no.  1288  ;  nor  a  pendant  to  it.     It  is  not  even  a  romance. 
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It  is  a  worthless  collection  of  dry,  sometimes  ill-founded  ethical  maxims, 
monitions,  and  descriptions  of  character,  whose  moral  purity  often  leaves  a 
good  deal  to  be  desired.) 

1 290)  Robert,  oder  der  Mann,  wie  er  seyn  sollte.     Bis  zu  seinem  Ein- 
tritte  in  das  eheliche  und  hdusliche  Leben  geschildert.      Ein  Seitenstiick 
zu  Elisa,  oder  das   Weib,  wie  es  seyn  sollte  (by  Chr.  Frdr.  Tr.  Voigt}. 
8vo.     Leipzig.     1799.     Seeger.     pp.  290.    New  edition.    1799.    Nineteen 
sheets.     Vol.  II  :    Division  i.     1800.     Nineteen  sheets.     Third  and  last 
volume  :  1802.     Twenty  sheets. 

1291)  Robert,  oder  der  Mann,  wie  er  nicht  seyn  sollte.    Ein  Gegenstiick 
zu  Robert,  oder  der  Mann,  wie  er  seyn  sollte  (by  Jh.  K.  Glo.  Schindler). 
8vo.     Leipzig.     Schladebach.     Three  volumes.     1800-1802. 

1292)  Schilling,  Gst.,  Verfasser  des  Guido  von  Sohnsdom  :  Der  Mann, 
wie  er  ist.     8vo.     Pirna.     1800.     Arnold  and  Pinther.     pp.  232.      Third 
edition:  Dresden.     1819.    Arnold.    Also  as  first  part  of  Schilling's  works. 
Second  collection. 

1293)  Schilling,  Gst.,  Verfasser  des  Quido  von  Sohnsdom:  Das  Weib, 
wie  es  ist.     8vo.     Pirna.     1800.      Arnold  and  Pinther.     pp.  396.     Third 
edition  :  8vo.     Dresden.     1811.    Arnold.     Also  as  first  part  in  Schilling's 
collected  works. 

1294)  Anton,  oder  der  Knabe  und  der  Jilngling,  wie  er  seyn  sollte. 
Two  volumes.     8vo.     Leipzig.     1800.    Linke.     pp.  144  and  211.     Second 
edition:  1802.     pp.  285. 

1295)  Moriz  und  Attguste,  oder  die  Kleinen,  wie  sie  seyn  sollten.     Vom 
Verfasser  des  Robert,  oder  der  Mann,  wie  er  seyn  sollte.     {Chr.  Fr.  Tr. 
Voigt)     8vo.     Leipzig.     1800.     Kiichler.     pp.  324. 

1296)  Ludwig,  Chr.  Soph.,  geb.  Fritsche :  Henriette,  oder  das  Weib, 
wie  es  seyn  kann.     A  us  der  Familie  Hohenstam  gezogen.     8vo.     Leipzig. 
1800.     Graff,     pp.  422.     Second  edition.     1816.     (All  these  works  were 
subjected  to  a  severe,  but  richly  merited  criticism,  in  no.  :) 

1297)  Elisa,  kein  Weib,  wie  es  seyn  sollte.     Ein  hbchst  nbthiges  Wort 
zur  richtigen  Schdtzung  der  Schrift .    Elisa,  oder  das  Weib,  wie  es  seyn 
sollte.     Large  8vo.     Hildesheim.     Gerstenberg.     Part  i.     1800.     pp.  267. 
Part  ii.     1801.    pp.  xxii,  374.    Both  parts  together  under  the  title  :  Muster- 
karte  von  Weibern,  Mdnnern,  Jiinglingen  und  Kindern,  wie  sie  sind,  seyn 
kbnnen  und  seyn  sollen.     (In  the  first  Part  the  author  gives  the  principal 
incidents  in  Elisa's  life,  and  examines  the  reasons  for  her  conduct,  —  which 
purports  to  be  referrible  to  a  system  of  philosophical  syncretism,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  derivative  sometimes  from  the  pure  law  of  duty,  sometimes  from 
unconditional   regard   of  the   good   of   others  and  its  requirements,  even 
though  this  imply  the  entire  sacrifice  of  happiness  on  the  part  of  the  agent. 
To  this  syncretism  he  opposes  the  pure  Kantian  system,  and  gives  a  kind 
of  popular  ethics  in  a  series  of  discussions  of  the  principles  of  moral  doc- 
trine, eudaemonism,  etc.     He  is  distinctly  unfair  to  Elisa,  who  obviously 
wishes  to  act  only  in  accordance  with  reason,  duty,  the  categorical  impera- 
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tive  :  but  then  this  is  so  entirely  contentless,  that  the  most  diverse  actions 
can  be  deduced  from  it,  according  as  the  individual  could  and  would  choose 
to  recognize  these  or  those  maxims  as  universal  laws  to  suit  his  individual- 
ity. But  the  proof  that  Elisa's  actions  leave  very  much  to  be  desired  in 
their  moral  character  is  entirely  successful.  —  In  the  second  part,  the  series 
of  works  that  sprang  from  the  Elisa  are  valued  according  to  their  demerits.) 

1298)  Eliza's,  des  Weibes,  wie  es  seyn  sollte,   Ver machinist  fur  ihre 
Tochter  Henrietta.    8vo.     Leipzig  and  Elberfeld.    1801(1800).    Comptoir 
fiir  Litteratur.     pp.  224.     Second  edition.     8vo.     Leipzig  and  Elberfeld. 
1802.     Biischler.     pp.  224. 

12980)  Familie,  Die  game ,  wie  sie  seyn  sollte;   ein  Roman,  wie 

er  sein  kann.  Von  Chn.  Hnr.  Spiess,  Geschwindschreiber  in  der  Unter- 
<welt.  (==F.  A.  Schulze,  who  wrote  also  under  the  pseudonym  Fr.  Laun.} 
8vo.  Sine  loco.  1801.  pp.  220.  (A  successful  travesty  of  nos.  1288- 
1 298  ;  especially  of  1 288,  1 290,  1 294,  1 296.  The  heroes  and  heroines  are 
roused  from  their  graves,  and  introduced  to  one  another.  Robert  and  Elisa 
marry,  adopt  Anton,  etc.  But  the  whole  company  are  given  over  to  frivolity, 
and  so  are  sent  back  again  to  their  graves.) 

1299)  Heinrich  von  Feldheim,  oder  der  Officier,  wie  er  seyn  sollte. 
Ein  Beytrag  zur  militdrischen  Paedagogik.     (By  K.  H.  L.  Politz.}     8vo. 
Jena  and  Leipzig.      1801.     Fromman.      Part  i.     pp.  352.      Part  ii,   also 
under  the  title  :    Der  Officier  als  Mensch  und  Staatsbiirger.     Ein  Hand- 
buck  fur  die  intellektuelle  und  sittliche  Erziehung  angehender  Officiere. 
pp.  311.     (The  first  part  in  the  form  of  a  romance  ;  the  second  in  episto- 
lary form  ;  both  alike  unsuccessful  efforts.) 

1 2990)  Mann  und  Weib  in  ihren  ehelichen  Verhdltnissen.  Oder :  wie 
sie  seyn  sollten.  Ein  Seitenstilck  zum  Weibe  wie  es  ist.  8vo.  Pegau  and 
Leipzig.  1 80 1.  Giinther.  First  volume,  pp.  151.  Second  edition.  1802. 

1300)  Erbauungsbuch  zur  Befbrderung  einer  reinen  Tugend,  als  Fort- 
setzung  des  Sanderschen  Erbauungsbuchs  (by  K.  H.  L.  Politz).      Large 
8vo.      Leipzig.      1795.      Jacobaer.      pp.  280.      (Kant's  moral  philosophy 
and  moral-theology  popularized  and  practically  applied.) 

1301)  Erfahrung,    Eine  —  —  zu    Guns  ten    der    Kantischen    Moral- 
Philosophie  von  M  ..../.     In  the  :  /.  Ph.  A.    pp.  63,  64.    (By  communi- 
cations with  regard  to  a  Kantian,  who  has  enthusiastically  endeavored  to 
give  his  actions  quite  pure  motives,  in  accordance  with  practical  reason, 
M  .  .  .  .  t   seeks  to  show  that  Kant  taught  "  keine  kalte  auf's  praktische 
Leben  unwirksame  Philosophic."     As  though  phenomena  of  that  kind  were 
not  possible  on  any  and  every  philosophy  !) 

1302-1311,  Jh.  Bnj.  Erhard. 

1302)  Denkwilrdigkeiten  des  Philosophen  und  Arztes  Johann  Benjamin 
Erhard.     Herausgegeben  von  K.  A.    Varnhagen  von  Ense.     Large  8vo. 
Stuttgart  and  Tiibingen.     1830.     Cotta.     pp.  xiv,  541.     (According  to  pp. 
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35,  37-38,  Erhard  long  had  the  idea  of  working  out  a  complete  theory  of 
legislation,  on  the  basis,  of  course,  of  Kant's  practical  philosophy.  But  the 
unpublished  plan  was  practically  all  that  came  of  the  notion.  Certain 
sections  were  completed,  and  published  under  the  following  titles,  nos. 
1303-1306  :) 

1303)  Erhard,  Jh.  Bnj. :   Die  Idee  der  Gerechtigkeit,  als  Princip  einer 
Gesetzgebung  betrachtet.     In  :    Die   Horen,  herausgegeben   von   Schiller. 
Part  vii.     pp.  1-30.     (The  advantages  of  Kant's  deduction  of  moral  con- 
cepts over  the  Platonic  are  enumerated.     The  idea  of  justice  must  form  the 
touchstone  of  every  theory  of  legislation  ;  but  it  only  determines  how  a  law 
must  be,  not  what  is  to  be  law.     To  settle  this  latter  point,  material  argu- 
ments must  [according  to  no.  1304]  also  be  adduced.     Every  law  must  be 
tested,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  ground  of  what  it  contributes  to  the  general 
improvement  and  to  the  securing  of  the  greatest  possible  enjoyment  in  life.) 

1304)  Erhard,  Jh.  Bnj. :  Beitrdge  zur  Theorie  der  Gesetzgebung.    Erste 
Abhandlung.     Ueber  das  Princip  der  Gesetzgebung,  ins  of  erne  der  Inhalt 
der  Gesetze  dadurch  bestimmt  wird.     In  the  :  Nth.  Ph.  I.     1795.     II,  4. 
pp.  263-282.     (In  no.   1305  Erhard  proves  that  in  civil  legislation,  which 
only  looks  to  the  need  of  instruction  in  the  employment  of  volition,  the 
state  of  innocence  must  be  made  the  basis  of  all  directions ;  in  contradis- 
tinction to  criminal  legislation,  which  must  set  out  from  the  condition  of 
depravity.) 

1305)  Erhard,  Jh.   Bnj.:    Beitrdge  zur   Theorie  der  Gesetzgebung. 
Zweite  Abhandlung.     Ueber  die  Unschuld  und  den  Begriff  des  Standes 
der  Unschuld  in  Beziehung  auf  die  Gesetzgebung.     In  the :  Nth.  Ph.  I. 
1795.     Ill,  i.     pp.  1-32.     (A  pendant  to  nos.  1303  and  1304  is  no.  1306. 
To  the  ideal  of  legislation  and  morality  developed  in  the  former,  Erhard 
opposes  an  ideal  of  wickedness,  which  in  his  opinion  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  necessary  consequence  of  a  purely  material  determination  of  the  will, 
and  may  be  derived  from  it.     This  makes  it  clear  at  the  same  time  that  it 
is  impossible  to  base  a  legislation  wholly  upon  material  principles,  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  formal  principle.     The  paradoxical  dress  was  chosen 
[according  to  no.   1302,  p.  38]  "urn  zu  sehen,  wie  geschickt  die  Herren 
Recensenten  waren,  Einkleidung  und  Stoff  zu  unterscheiden."     The  author 
found  "  dass  sie  das  nicht  konnten.") 

1306)  Erhard,  Jh.  Bnj.:  Apologie  des  Teufels.     In  the:  Nth.  Ph.  I. 
1795.     I,  2.     pp.  105-140.     (Against  no.  1306  appeared  no.  1307;  which 
altogether  justifies  the  judgment  of  Erhard  which  has  just  been  cited.) 

1307)  Sickler,  Fr.  K.  L. :  Beleuchtung  der  Apologie  des  Teufels  von 
Herrn  Dr.  Erhard  im  zweyten  Heft  des  ersten  Bandes  des  Niethammer- 
schen  Journals.     In  :  Jh.  Chn.  Wlh.  Augustus  theologische  Blatter  oder 
Nachrichten,  Anfragen  und  Bemerkungen  theologischen  Inhalts.    Jahr- 
gang  II.     1797.     No.  5.     pp.  65-77.     No.  6.     pp.  81-95.     (Erhard  had 
also  a  comprehensive  design  as  regards  medicine ;  but  it  was  only  partially 
carried  out.     He  wished  to  furnish  the  art  of  medicine  with  the  secure 
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foundation  which  it  still  lacked,  by  means  of  an  Organon  der  Heilkunde, 
which  should  set  out  from  Kant's  epistemology.  The  plan  is  apparent 
even  as  early  as  in  his  Promotionsschrift  /) 

1308)  Erhard,  Jh.  Bnj.:  Dissertatio  inauguralis  exhibens  ideam  or- 
gani  medici.     8vo.     Altdorf.     1792.     Meyer,     pp.  31.     (Then,  in    1795, 
appeared    anonymously   an    essay,   in   which    Erhard   put  himself   in  the 
sceptical  attitude,  —  which  he  really  did  not  at  all  believe  in.     He  used 
this  artifice  in  order  to  convince  the  German  physicians,  by  severe  judg- 
ments  and   sharp   attacks,  of   the   necessity   of   a  new  and  more  secure 
foundation  of  their  science.) 

1 309)  (Erhard,  Jh.  Bnj.  .•)  Ueber  die  Medicin :  Arkesilas  an  Ekdemus. 
In   the   N.    T.   M.     1795.     Vol.    II.     Part   viii.     August,     pp.  337-378. 
(This  essay,  like  no.  1306,  was  entirely  misunderstood;  and  sharply  met, 
ex.,  by  Huf eland  in  the  N.  T.  M.    1795.    October,    pp.  138-153.    Erhard 
replied:  same  place.     1796.    January,    pp.  76-92.  —  No.  1305  was  carried 
into  greater  detail  in  nos.  1310,  1311  :) 

1310)  Erhard,  Jh.  Bnj.:  Ueber  die  Mbglichkeit  der  Heilkunst.     In: 
Andr.  RbschlauVs  Magazin  zur  Vervollkommnung  der  theoretischen  und 
praktischen  Heilkunde.     8vo.     Frankfurt  on  the  Main.     Andrea.     Vol.  I. 
Part  i.     1 799.     pp.  23-86. 

1311)  Erhard,  Jh.   Bnj.:    Versuch   eines    Organons  der  Heilkunde. 
Same  place.    Vol.11.    Parti.    1799.    pp.  1-32.     Vol.  III.     Parti.     1799. 
pp.  1-25.      (In   applying   the    Kantian   philosophy   to   medicine,    Erhard 
proceeds  very  reasonably  and  moderately,  keeping  entirely  free  from  the 
so  generally  popular  gratuitousnesses,  affectations,  and  fruitless  because 
unfounded    deductions.      Thus   in   no.    1310    he   admits   without   reserve 
[p.  25]  :   "  Aus  Schliissen  a  priori,  oder  von  blossen  Vernunftprincipien 
aus,    kann   in   der   Heilkunst   nichts   gefolgert  werden,    denn   das    Leben 
selbst   ist   nur  in  der  Erfahrung  gegeben,  und   die   Art,  wie   die    Stoffe 
wirken,    kann,   da   sie  selbst  nur  in  der  Erfahrung   [als  Erscheinungen] 
gekannt  werden,  auch  nur  wahrgenommen  und  nicht  aus  reinen  Prinzipien 
bestimmt  werden."     The  question  of  the  possibility  of  the  art  of  healing  is 
therefore  restricted  to  the  question :  Has  the  art  reliable  experiences  at  its 
disposal?     Erhard  answers  in  the  affirmative:  discussing  [in  the  manner 
of  the  Kantian  philosophy]  the  concepts  Perception,  Observation,  Induc- 
tion, Analogy,  Experience,  Cause  and  Effect,  Organization,  Life,  Impulse 
to  Renewal  \Bildungstrieb~\,  Vital  Force  and  Excitability,  and  proving  in 
detail  that  we  have  at  our  disposal  both  reliable  experiences  as  to  the 
influence  of  objects  on  the  body,  and  knowledge  of  the  organic  body  itself. 
The    Organon   was   to   consist:    (i)    of   an   Analytik  of  the  concept  of 
Heilkunde  and  its  conditions  ;   (2)  of  a  Kritik  of  the  appliances  at  its 
command;  (3)  of  a  methodology,  dealing  with  the  bringing  of  it  about 
\_Disciplin,    Topik,  Kanon,  Architektonik~\.      Completed   were   only    the 
Analytik  and   Introduction  to  the  Kritik,   containing   an   encyclopaedic 
exposition  of  the  sciences  on  the  basis  of  Kant's  analysis  of  the  faculty  of 
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knowledge.  —  I  have  spoken  at  some  length  of  these  works  of  Erhard's, 
because  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Allgemeine  deutsche  Bibliographic 
[Vol.  VI.  1877.  pp.  200,  i.  Richter},  or  in  Gurlt-Hirsch 's  Biogra- 
phisches  Lexikon  der  hervorragenden  Aerzte  alter  Zeiten  und  Vblkcr 
[Vol.  II.  1885.  p.  296.  Gurlf},  or  in  Ag.  Hirsch's  Geschichte  der 
medicinischen  Wissenschaften  in  Deutschland  [1893].  And  yet  the  works 
in  question  found  very  general  acceptance  in  their  day,  because,  while  they 
were  partly  based  on  Kant's  philosophy  [whereby  they  came  into  contact 
with  the  general  trend  of  thought  of  the  time],  they  managed  to  avoid  any 
of  the  exaggeration  which  drew  upon  other  Kantians  in  similar  investiga- 
tions the  curse  of  ridicule  and  contempt  on  the  part  of  natural  scientists.  — 
Very  important  additions  to  Erhard's  writings  are  to  be  found  in  no.  1302, 
both  in  the  correspondence,  especially  pp.  277-300,  and  in  smaller  essays, 
pp.  171  ff.) 

1312)  Etwas  iiber  die  neuere  Philosophic,  ilber  Neuerungen  und  der- 
gleichen.  Von  einem  Freunde  der  Wahrheit  herausgegeben.  8vo.  Augs- 
burg. 1795.  pp.  32.  (The  author  warns  his  readers  against  the  new,  i.e., 
the  Kantian  philosophy,  on  the  morality  of  whose  adherents  he  casts 
suspicion  in  a  coarse  and  insolent  manner.) 

1313,  13130)  Feuerbach,  P.  J.  Ans.:  Ueber  die  Unmbglichkeit  eines 
ersten  absoluten  Grundsatzes  der  Philosophic.  In  the  :  Nth.  Ph.  I.  II. 
pp.  306-322.  (An  unconditioned  principle  is,  it  is  true,  greatly  to  be 
desired,  but  cannot  ever  be  really  given,  and  is  therefore  only  of  regulative 
importance.  In  particular  the  critical  philosophy  has  rendered  such  a 
highest  principle,  grounded  in  itself,  impossible  ;  despite  the  efforts  of 
many  of  its  disciples  to  discover  it.)  Cf.  also  no.  1270. 

1314-13^0:    Fichte. 

{F.  S.  WW.  =Jh.  Gli.  Fichte^s  sdmmtliche  Werke,  herausgegeben  von 
J.  H.  Fichte.  8  vols.  Large  8vo.  Berlin.  1845,  l846.  Veit  and  Com- 
pany.—  F.  N.  WW.=Jh.  Gli.  Fichte 's  Nachgelassene  Werke,  heraus- 
gegeben von  J.  H.  Fichte.  3  vols.  Large  8 vo.  Bonn.  1834,1835.  Mar- 
cus. New  titular  edition.  Same  place.  1846.  With  the  subtitle  :  Fichte's 
sdjnmtliche  Werke.  Vols.  9-11.  —  F.L.=Jh.  Gli.  Fichte^s  Leben  und 
litterarischer  Briefwechsel.  Two  parts.  8vo.  Sulzbach.  1830,  1831. 
von  Seidel.)  The  center  of  gravity  of  Fichte's  philosophy  is  always  to  be 
found  in  its  practical  part.  It  is  therefore  not  merely  accidental  that  the 
first  works  issued  by  him  of  his  own  initiative  fall  in  the  domain  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  right.  (No.  949  was  originally  not  intended  at  all  for  the  general 
public.  Fichte  had  given  his  consent  to  its  printing  against  his  own  will, 
only  upon  Kant's  advice  and  at  the  dictate  of  necessity.  Cf.  F.  L.  I.  pp. 
174-188.)  In  these  two  earliest  works,  nos.  1314  and  1315,  anonymously 
published,  —  which  show  marked  differences  from  Fichte's  later  ethics  and 
philosophy  of  right,  —  the  author  is  still  standing  unreservedly  upon  the 
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basis  of  Kant's  practical  philosophy.  He  sets  out  from  the  existence  of 
the  moral  law  in  man,  denominating  it  "  reine,  urspriingliche  Form  unseres 
Selbst,"  "reines  Ich,"  "Form  der  Vernunft  an  sich,"  and  making  it  our 
sole  lord  and  master,  in  contradistinction  to  every  external,  not  self-imposed 
constraint.  From  this  moral  law  are  derived  all  rights,  both  alienable  and 
inalienable.  To  the  latter  category  belong  the  right  to  freedom  of  thought, 
the  right  to  conclude  an  agreement  (more  exactly  :  treaty),  and,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  to  alter  it  with  the  voluntary  consent  of  all  concerned, 
/.*.,  to  institute  a  revolution. 

1314)  (Fichte:)  Zurilckforderung  der  Denkfreyheit  von  den  Fiirsten 
Eur opens,  die  sie   bisher  unterdriickten.     Eine  Rede.     8vo.     Heliopolis. 
(Danzig.)     In  the  last  year  of  the  old  darkness.     (1793.)    pp.  86.  —  F.  S. 
WW.     VI.     pp.  1-35. 

1315)  (Fichte:)  Beytrag  zur  Berichtigung  der  Urtheile  des  Publikums 
ilber  die  franzbsische  Revolution.     Part  i.     Zur  Beurtheilung  ihrer  Recht- 
mdssigkeit.     Sections  I   and  2.     8vo.      Sine  loco.     1793.     pp.  xxiv,  438. 
Second    edition,  unchanged.     1795.  —  F.  S.   WW.     VI.     pp.  37-288.  — 
The  same.     New  reprint  of  the  edition  of  1793,  without  name  and  place  of 
publication.     Large   8vo.     Zurich    and  Winterthur.     1844.     Literarisches 
Comptoir.     Twenty  and  a  half  sheets.  —  The  same.     Verbal  reprint  of  the 
edition  of  1793,  anonymous  and  without  place  of  publication.     Large  I2mo. 
Berne.     1844.     Jenni's  Son.     Fourteen  sheets.  —  The  two  reviews  of  nos. 
1052  and  963,  which  appeared  in  the  A.  L.  Z.,  and  which  also  dealt  with 
ethical  topics,  enable  us  to  see,  from  the  indications  which  they  contain  of 
Fichte's  own  standpoint,  that  it  was  the  problems  of  moral  philosophy  (espe- 
cially that  of  the  primacy  of  the  practical  reason)  which  led  the  author  to 
his  own  system,  through  and  beyond  that  of  Kant ;  while  he  himself  ima- 
gined only  that  he  was  endeavoring  after  a  more  thorough-going,  more 
unitary  foundation  of  the  critical  philosophy,  which  should  be  adequate  to 
embrace  alike  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  reason.     In  the  review  of 
no.  963  he  wishes  to  see  it  proved  that  reason  is  practical ;  and  thinks  that 
he  can  adduce  this  proof  —  which  "  zugleich  gar  leicht  Fundament  alles 
philosophischen  Wissens  (der  Materie  nach)  seyn  konnte" —  only  with  the 
presupposition    of   an    absolutely    unconditioned  in  man.      Against   these 
two  reviews,  one  of  which  (that  of  no.  1052)  had  also  attacked  K.  Chr. 
Erh.  Schmidts  theory  of  freedom  (cf.  nos.  832  ff.),  because  in  it,  on  the 
author's  own  admission,  responsibility,  guilt,  and  merit  were  done  away 
with,  Schmid  directed  his  : 

1316)  Schmid:   Erklarung,  in  the  A.  L.  Z.     1794.    I.  B.    No.  14.    pp. 
in,  112.      This   'explanation,'  in  itself   sharply   and   irritatedly   worded, 
must  have  hit  Fichte  all  the  harder,  as  just  at  the  same  time  of  its  publica- 
tion the  negotiations  with  regard  to  his  professional  call  to  Jena  were  in 
process.     Accordingly,  no.  1316   took  the  first  step  towards  the  later  total 
rupture  between  Schmid  and  Fichte.     The  latter,  it  is  true,  replied  at  first, 
in  no.  1317,  in  a  fairly  quiet  tone  : 
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1317)  Fichte :    in  the  A.  L.  Z.     1794.     /.  B.     No.  29.     pp.  231,  232. 
-  The  personal  acquaintance  of  the  two  men  appeared  even  to  be  going  to 

lead  to  an  approximation.  But  loquacious  meddlers  soon  succeeded  in 
restoring  the  old  disharmony.  The  friendly  relation  of  Schmid  and  Fichte 
became  completely  impossible,  when  the  former  continued  his  attacks  in 
the  preface  to  no.  837  and  in  no.  1318. 

1318)  Schmid,  K.  Chr.  Erh. :   Bruchstucke  aus  einer  Schrift  iiber  die 
Philosophic  tind  ihre  Principien.     Zu  vorlaufiger  Prilfung  vorgelegt.     In 
the:  Nth.  Ph.  I.     1795.     III.    pp.  95-132.     Cf.  no.  1209  c.     (This  essay 
is  in  its  fundamental  thoughts,  in  its  method  and  conceptual  development, 
no  more  than  an  unsuccessful  imitation  of  Fichte's  system.     It  seems  that 
Schmid  wished  to  unhorse  his  successful  rival  by  the  announcement  of 
his  work  made  in  no.  1318.     He  attempts  to  show  that  he  is  capable  of 
appreciating   Fichte's  good  qualities,  and  even  that  he  himself  possesses 
them,  without  sharing  the  undesirable  ones.     He  is  particularly  concerned 
to  prove  that  he,  no  less  than  Fichte,  is  able  to  reduce  the  total  multifarious 
content  of  philosophy  to  a  principle,  and  conversely  to  follow  this  principle 
out  into  its  most  extreme  consequences,  and  to  the  uttermost  ramifications 
of  the  system.     For  his  supreme  principle  he  takes  —  very  probably  under 
the  influence  of  no.  1337  —  the  "allgemeine  Vernunftprincip  der  Einheit"; 
and  formulates  his  supreme  proposition  as  follows :    "  alle  Objekte  meiner 
Thatigkeit   sollen   mit   dem    Grundgesetze    meiner    Thatigkeit    [der   Ver- 
einigung]   iibereinstimmen."     It  was  indubitably  some  wicked  fairy  that 
counselled  Schmid  to  publish  no.  1318.     His  inferiority  to  Fichte  is  clear 
in  every  line  of  the  work.     He  lacks  the  animating,  penetrating  spirit ;    the 
talent  for  giving  plasticity  to  the  forms  of  his  thought.     Whatever  may  be 
objected  to  Fichte's  system,  we  must  at  any  rate  grant  its  author  this  much 
of  praise :   that  his  philosophy  is  an  organism,  a  living  whole.     Schmid's 
system,  on  the  contrary,  consists  of  propositions  which   are  loosely  and 
merely  externally  connected.     The  one  may  be  compared  to  a  natural,  the 
latter  to  an  artificial  flower.  —  Fichte  replied  with  an  annihilating  criticism:) 

1319)  Fichte :    Vergleichung  des  von  Hrn.  Prof.  Schmid  aufgestellten 
Systems  mit  der  Wissenschaftslehre.     In  the  Nth.  Ph.  I.     1795.     III.    pp. 
267-320.     F.  S.  WW.     II.     pp.  421-458.    (Justified  as  Fichte's  deprecia- 
tory judgment  is  on  the  material  side,  there  is  no  justification  for  the  unbe- 
comingly violent  tone  in  which  he  couches  his  polemic,  here  as  elsewhere. 
Fichte  proves  very  clearly  the  indefiniteness  and  emptiness  of  many  of 
Schmid's  concepts.    But  when  he  reproaches  the  latter  with  his  dogmatism, 
his  objections  only  hold  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  own  [Fichte's]  spe- 
cial system.     Schmid,  it  is  true,  is  not  always  particularly  happy  in  the 
choice  of  his  expressions,  and  easily  gives  occasion  to  misunderstandings  : 
but  at  bottom  he  does  not  go  farther  than  Kant,  —  simply  making  a  reality 
of  the  realistic  elements  in  the  Kantian  system :   the  empirical  realism  and 
our  affection  by  things-in- themselves.     Kant  again  would  only  have  been 
able  to  agree  with  Schmid,  when  he  declares  Fichte's  philosophy,  so  far  as 
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it  "  das  Subjekt  an  sich  und  seine  Handlungen  bestimmen,  und  daraus  das 
Bewusstsein  selbst,  nebst  der  urspriinglichen  Vorstellung  erklaren  will" 
[p.  101],  as  transcendent.  —  The  dispute  between  the  two  members  of  the 
same  faculty  naturally  made  a  great  deal  of  noise.  Schmid  very  wisely 
gave  up  at  first  the  philosophical  polemic,  and  left  the  work  announced 
in  no.  1318  unpublished.  Only  against  the  tone  of  the  polemic  did  he 
enter  protest  in  a  quiet,  manly  and  modest  '  explanation ' :) 

1320)  Schmid,  K.  Chr.  Erh.:   An  das  Publikum  ivegen  des  Hrn.  Pro- 
fessor Fichte.     In:  Der  Reichsanzeiger  oder  allgemeines  Intelligenz-Blatt 
zum  Behuf  der  Justiz,  der  Polizey  und  der  biirgerlichen  Gewerbe  im  Deut- 
schen  Reiche,  etc.     (Series  of  1796.     Vol.  I.     No.  142.     pp.  5097,  5098.) 
A  short  anonymous  essay  in  Vol.  II  of  the  same  series  ascribes  the  whole 
blame  to  Schmid,  on  account  of  his  Preface  to  no.  837  : 

1321)  Reichsanzeiger,   Der :    Vol.  II.     pp.  5487-5489.     The  title 

runs:   An  das  Publikum,  die  H err  en  Prof essoren  zu  Jena,  Fichte  und  C. 
C.  E.  Schmid  betreffend.    Vergl.  R.  A.  No.  142  dieses  Jahrs.    The  subscript 
is:   "  Weder  Seifensieder  noch  Seifenlieferant."      It  was  not  before  1798 
that  Schmid  tried  to  repel  Fichte's  attack,  in  an  improper  place,  it  is  true 
[in  his  "Physiologic"  ;  cf.  no.  2170],  and  in  so  weak  a  manner  that  it 
would  have  been  better  for  him  to  be  silent.  —  The  outlines  of  Fichte's 
later  system,  of  his  theoretical  as  of  his  practical  philosophy,  may  be  clearly 
recognized  in  a  review  of  Schulze's  Aenesidemus  (no.  1004),  in: 

1322)  A.L.Z.:  1794.   I.   Nos.  47-49.   PP-  369~374,  377-383,  385-389. 
—  F.  S.  WW.    I.    pp.  1-25.     (In  quick  succession  appeared,  in  the  years 
1794-1801,  a  series  of  works  [nos.  1323-1336],  in  which  Fichte  imparted 
his  new  won  system  to  the  philosophical  public  in  its  original  shape,  more 
or  less  in  detail,  in  strictly  scientific  exposition  and  in  a  popular  form  ;    and 
in  which  he  attempted  to  overcome  frequent  misunderstandings,  and  to 
rebut  still  more  frequent  attacks.     In  its  original  shape  !     That  meant,  in 
the  form  and  terminology  in  which  it  was  first  conceived  and  presented  to 
the  circle  of  friends  at  Zurich,  and  in  which  its  historical  influence  was 
chiefly  obtained.) 

1323)  Fichte:    Ueber  den  Begriff  der  Wissenschaftslehre  oder  der  so- 
genannten  Philosophic,  als  Einleitungsschrift  zu  seinen  Vorlesungen  ilber 
diese  IVissenschaft.     8vo.     Weimar.     1794.     Industrie-Comptoir.    pp.  viii, 
68.     Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     [Title  ends  with  the  word  Phi- 
losophic.'}    8vo.    Jena  and  Leipzig.     1798.    Gabler.     pp.  xviii,  77. — F.  S. 
WW.     I.     pp.  27-81. 

1324)  Fichte  :  Grundlage  der  gesammten  Wissenschaftslehre,  als  Hand- 
schrift  fur  seine  Zuhbrer.     8vo.     Leipzig.     1 794.     Gabler.     pp.  xii,  339. 
Second  edition,  unchanged.    8vo.    Tubingen.    1802.   Cotta.  Second  edition, 
revised.     8vo.     Jena  and  Leipzig.     1802.     Gabler.     pp.  xii,  346.  —  F.  S. 
WW.     I.     pp.  83-328.     (According  to  the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  no. 
1324  was  originally  not  at  all  intended  for  the  public,  and  therefore  not  for 
criticism.)     As  appendix  there  belongs  to  no.  1324: 
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1325)  Fichte  :    Ueber  die  Wilrde  des  Menschen.     Beim  Schlusse  seiner 
Philosophischen  Vorlesungen  gesprochen.     Fliegendes  Blatt.     1 794.     pp.  8. 

-F.S.WW.     I.     pp.  412-416. 

1326)  Fichte:   Grundriss  des  Eigenthiimlichen  der  Wissenschaftslehre, 
in  Rucksicht  auf  das  theoretische  Vermogen,  als  Handschrift  fur  seine  Z^^- 
horer.    8vo.    Jena  and  Leipzig.     1795.    Gabler.    pp.  108.    Second  edition, 
unchanged.     8vo.     Tubingen.     1802.     Cotta.     [Bound  up  in  one  volume 
with  no.  1324;    pp.  336-448.]     Second  edition,  revised.     8vo.     Jena  and 
Leipzig.     1802.    Gabler.    pp.  108.  —  F.  S.  WW.    I.    pp.  329-411.    (Here 
belongs  also  no.  1319,  with  its  popular  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the 
Wissenschaftslehre?) 

1327)  Fichte:   Grundlage  des  Naturrechts  nach  Principien  der  Wissen- 
schaftslehre.    8vo.     Jena  and  Leipzig.     Gabler.     Part  i.     1 796.    pp.  xxii, 
229.     Part  ii  or  Applied  Natural  Right.      1797.     pp.  269.  —  F.  S.  WW. 

III.  pp.  1-187,  189-385.     (Against  a  review  of  no.  1327  in  the:) 

1328)  G.g.A.:  1796.    III.    No.  194.    pp.  1929-1940,  Fichte  defended 
himself  in  a  very  enraged  essay : 

1329)  Fichte :  Annalen  des philosophischen  Tons.   Erstes  Stuck.   Probe 
einer  Recension  in  wehmiithigem    Tone.     In  the  Nth.  Ph.  I.     1797.     V. 
pp.  67-1 1 6.    [There  are  also  extant  two  impressions  of  this  essay,  as  of  no. 
1330,  the  later  of  which  is  the  better.     Cf.  F.  S.  WW.     II.     p.  459  note. 
Perhaps  Gabler  pirated  as  well.     At  least,  the  younger  Fichte  cites  for 
Gabler's  copy  the  paginal  numbers  63-102,  in  F.  S.  WW.  II:   while  a 
copy  of  the  Nth.  Ph.  I.  from  Gabler's  press  now  lying  before  me  contains 
no.  1329  on  pp.  67-116.]  —  F.  S.  WW.    II.   pp.  459-489. 

13290)    Fichte:    Review*  of  Kant's  Fr.     In  the  Nth.  Ph.  I.     1796. 

IV.  i.    pp.Si-92.  —  F.S.WW.    VIII.    pp.  427-436. 

1330)  Fichte:   Versitch  einer  neuen  Darstellung  der  Wissenschaftslehre. 
Erste   Abtheilung  [containing    Vorerinnerung   and    Einleitung;     conse- 
quently in  F.  S.  WW.  under  the  title :   Erste  Einleitung  in  die  Wissen- 
schaftslehre}.    In  the:  Nth.  Ph.  I.     1797.    V.    pp.  1-49.     [There  are  two 
impressions  of  this  number  of  the  Nth.  Ph.  I.     The  earlier  appeared  from 
the  press  of  Spath  in  Augsburg  ;  the  later,  with  some  corrections,  from  that 
of  Gabler  in  Jena  and  Leipzig,  both  in  1797.     Cf.  F.  S.  WW.     I.     p.  417 
note.]  —  F.S.WW.     I.     pp.  417-449. 

1331)  Fichte:   Zweite  Einleitung  in  die  Wissenschaftslehre,  filr  Leser, 
die  schon  ein  philosophisches  System  haben.     In  the:  Nth.  Ph.  I.    1797. 

V.  pp.  319-378.     VI.     pp.  1-43.  —  F.S.WW.     I.     pp.  451-518. 

1332)  Fichte:  Versuch  einer  neuen  Darstellung  der  Wissenschaftslehre. 
In  the  :   7W/&. /V;. /.     1797.    VII.    pp.  i-2o.  —  F.  S.  WW.    I.    pp.  519- 

534- 

13320)  Fichte:  Ueber  Geist  und  Buchstab  in  der  Philosophie.  In  a 
series  of  letters  in  the  :  Nth.  Ph.  I.  IX,  3.  1798.  pp.  199-232.  IX,  4. 
pp.  291-305.  —  F.S.WW.  VIII.  pp.  270-300.  (No.  13320  was  written 
as  early  as  1794  for  Schiller's  Horen.  Cf.  with  no.  13320  Schillers  und 
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Fichtes  Briefiuechsel,  aus  dem  Nachlass  des  Erstern  mit  einem  einleiten- 
den  Vorivorte  herausgegeben  von  J.  H.  Fichte.  8vo.  Berlin.  1847.  Veit 
and  Co.  pp.  75.  Especially  pp.  26-55.) 

1333)  Fichte:   Das  System  der  Sittenlehre  nach  den  Principien  der 
Wissenschaftslehre.      8vo.     Jena    and    Leipzig.      1798.     Gabler.     pp.  xx, 
40,4. —  p.  S.  WW.     IV.     pp.  1-365.     Here  belongs,  as  supplement : 

1334)  Fichte :  Ascetik  als  Anhang  zur  Moral.    (Lectures  given  at  Jena 
in  1 798.    Appendix  to  the  printed  Ethics  \Sittenlehre\.}     In  :  F.  N.  WW. 
III.     pp.  119-144. 

1335)  Fichte:    Die  Bestimmung  des  Menschen.     Small  8vo.     Berlin. 
1800.     Voss.     pp.  vi,  338.      Second  edition.     8vo.      Same   place.     1801. 
pp.  vi,  262.     New  edition.    8vo.     Same  place.    1825.     New  edition.     8vo. 
Same  place.    1838.    pp.  vi,  213. — F.  S.  WW.    II.   pp.  165-319.     Also  in 
Phil.  Reclams   Universal-Bibliothek   (Parts  1201,  1202).      1879.      Edited 
by  K.  Kehrbach.     (Text  of  the  edition  of  1800  [A],  with  reference  added 
to  the  editions  of  1801   [B],  1838  [C],  and  1845  [S.  W.].)      Small  8vo. 
Leipzig.     Reclam  the  younger,    pp.  x,  156. 

1 3350)  Fichte:  Der  geschlossene  Handelsstaat.  Ein  philosophischer 
Entwurf  als  Anhang  zur  Rechtslehre  und  Probe  einer  kiinftig  zu  liefern- 
den  Politik.  8vo.  Tubingen.  Late  in  the  year  1800.  Cotta.  pp.  xx, 
290.  —  F.S.WW.  III.  pp.  387-513.  Also  in  the  Universal-Bibliothek, 
part  1324.  Small  8vo.  Leipzig.  1880.  Reclam  the  younger,  pp.  123. 

1336)  Fichte:  Sonnenklarer  Bericht  an  das  grossere  Publikum  iiber  das 
eigentliche  Wesen  der  neuesten  Philosophie.     Ein  Versuch,  die  Leser  zum 
Verstehen  zu  zwingen.     Small  8 vo.     Berlin.     1801.     Realschulbuchhand- 
lung.     pp.  xx,  232. — F.  S.    WW.     II.     pp.  323-420.     (No.  1337  stands 
outside  of  this  series  :) 

1337)  Fichte:   Einige  Vorlesungen  ilber  die  Bestimmung  des  Gelehrten. 
8vo.    Jena  and  Leipzig.     1794.     (Michaelmas  Fair.)     Gabler.    pp.  vi,  124. 

—  F.  S.  WW.  VI.  pp.  289-346.  Also  in  the  Universal-Bibliothek 
(together  with  no.  1341).  Parts  526,  527.  Small  8vo.  Leipzig.  1874. 
Reclam  the  younger,  pp.  3-60.  (The  lectures  are  the  first  five  of  the  popular 
ethical  course  delivered  in  the  summer  of  1 794.  Some  external  reason,  with 
which  we  are  not  acquainted,  induced  Fichte  to  allow  them  to  be  printed. 
Jh.  Ed.  Erdmann  [  Versuch  einer  wissenschaftlichen  Darstellung  der 
Geschichte  der  neueren  Philosophie.  Ill,  i.  pp.  581,  582]  confuses  this 
'  external  reason '  with  the  complaint  of  the  Upper  Consistory,  which  is 
dated  the  i8th  of  November.  See  Fichte's  Leben,  II,  pp.  26  ff.,  and  espe- 
cially p.  30  ;  I,  p.  324;  no.  1337,  preface.  —  No.  1337  was  not  intended 
to  introduce  students  to  a  special  science,  but  to  bring  moral  ideas  directly 
home  to  them,  and  to  arouse  in  their  breasts  lofty  enthusiasm  and  love  of 
duty  by  the  indication  of  the  dignity  of  their  future  profession.  Accordingly, 
Fichte's  particular  philosophical  system  plays  only  a  small  part  in  these 
Lectures.  The  '  determination  of  man  '  Fichte  finds  expressed  in  the  for- 
mula: "der  Mensch  soil  stets  einig  mit  sich  selbst  sein."  From  it  he  pro- 
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ceeds  to  deduce  the  supreme  principle  of  ethics,  which  consequently  obtains, 
as  it  must,  a  different  content  and  signification  from  those  of  Kant's  cate- 
gorical imperative.  The  formula  quoted  is  also  made  the  basis  of  Bergers 
Aphorismen  [1796]  ;  as  well  as  of  Buhles  Ideen  [1799]  ;  and,  very  prob- 
ably, of  Schmids  System  too  [no.  1318  ;  cf.  his  Naturrecht,  1795,  and  his 
Dogmatik,  1 796].  —  I  give  here  at  once  the  bibliographical  data  for  those 
of  Fichte's  later  writings,  which  come  into  consideration  for  this  bibliog- 
raphy. And  I  would  remark  at  this  point,  for  clearness'  sake,  that,  on 
my  view,  even  in  the  works  which  appeared  subsequently  to  the  year  1801, 
we  have  writings  which  are  in  all  principal  points  simply  organic  develop- 
ments of  the  earlier,  and  no  alteration  which  can  properly  be  said  to  contra- 
dict them.  I  enumerate  the  works  according  to  the  years  of  their  pro- 
duction.) 

1338)  Fichte:  Darstellung  der  Wissenschaftslehre.    Belongs  to  the  year 
1801.     (Printed  for  the  first  time.)     In  :  F.  S.  WW.     II.    pp.  1-163. 

1339)  Fichte:    Die  Wissenschaftslehre.      Lectures  of  the   year    1804. 
(Printed  for  the  first  time.)     In:  F.  N.  WW.     II.     pp.  87-314. 

1 340)  Fichte :  Die  Grundziige  des  gegenivartigen  Zeitalters.  Expounded 
in  lectures,  delivered  in  Berlin,  in  the  years  1804-5.     8vo.     Berlin.     1806. 
Realschulbuchhandlung.     pp.  x,  563. — F.  S.  WW.    VII.    pp.  1-256. 

1341)  Fichte  :  Ueber  das  Wesen  des  Gelehrten,  und  seine  Erscheinungen 
im  Gebiete  der  Freiheit.     In  lectures,  delivered  in  Erlangen,  in  the  summer 
term  of  1805.     Svo.     Berlin.     1806.    Himburg.    pp.  vi,  215.  —  F.S.WW. 
VI.     pp.  347-447.     Also  in  the  Universal-Bibliothek  (together  with   no. 
1337),  Parts  S2^,  527.     Small  Svo.     Leipzig.     1874.    Reclam  the  younger, 
pp.  61-162. 

1342)  Fichte:   Die  Anweisung  sum  seligen  Leben,  oder  auch  die  Reli- 
gionslehre.     In  lectures,  delivered  in  Berlin,  during  the  year  1806.     Svo. 
Berlin.     1806.     Realschulbuchhandlung.      pp.  xiv,  352.      Second  edition, 
unchanged.     Svo.     Berlin.     1828.     Reimer.     pp.  242.  —  F.  S.  WW.     V. 
PP.  397-58o. 

1343)  Fichte:  Bericht  ilber  den  Begriff  der  Wissenschaftslehre  und  die 
bisherigen  Schicksale  derselben.     Written  in  the  year  1806.     First  printed 
in  full  in:    F.  S.   WW.     VIII.     pp.  361-407.      Pages  361-373  (on  the 
nature  of  Wissenschaftslehre}  had  already  been  printed  in  F.  N.  WW.  III. 
pp.  349-361,  under  the  title  :  Aufsatz,  als  Einleitung  zu  einer  projektirten 
philosophischen  Zeitschrift. 

1344)  Fichte:   Der  Patriotismus  und  sein  Gegentheil.     Patriotic  dia- 
logues of  the  year  1807.     In  F.  N.  WW.     III.     pp.  221-274. 

1345)  Fichte:  Reden  an  die  deutsche  Nation.    Svo.    Berlin.  1808.  Real- 
schulbuchhandlung.    pp.  490.  —  Second  edition.      Svo.      Leipzig.     1824. 
Herbig. — F.  S.  WW.     VII.     pp.  257-502.     There  belong  here  pp.  503- 
506  of  the  same  volume  ;  an  "  Anhang  zu  den  Reden  an  die  deutsche  Na- 
tion.    Geschrieben  im  Jahre  1806.     (Ungedruckt)  "  —  "  Von  neuem  her- 
ausgegeben  und  eingeleitet"  by  Im.  Hrm.  Fichte,  the  Reden  reappeared  in 
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1859.  Large  8vo.  Tiibingen.  Laupp.  pp.  xxx,  234.  Cheap  edition.  I2mo. 
Same  place.  1869.  pp.  xx,  204.  Cheap  (titular)  edition.  i2mo.  Freiburg 
im  Breisgau.  1881.  Mohr.  pp.  xx,  204.  The  Reden  also  appeared,  with 
an  introduction  by  E.  Kuhn,  in  1 869,  in  the  Historisch-politische  Bibliothek. 
Parts  12,  14  and  19.  Large  8vo.  Berlin.  Heimann.  pp.  xxxvi,  153. 
They  were  republished,  with  an  introduction  by/.  H.  Fichte,  in  the  Biblio- 
thek  der  deutschen  Nationalliteratur  des  iSten  imd  igten  Jahrhunderts. 
8vo.  Leipzig.  1871.  Brockhaus.  No.  31.  pp.  xxxix,  190.  With  an  intro- 
duction by  Jh.  Vogt,  in  the :  Bibliothek  padagogischer  Klassiker  (cf.  no. 
1 08),  as  vol.  20.  Large  8vo.  Langensalza.  1881.  Beyer  and  Sons.  Again, 
they  were  published  in  the  Universal-Bibliothek,  as  nos.  352,  353. 
Small  8vo.  Leipzig.  1872.  Reclam  the  younger,  pp.  229.  Again,  in 
Meyers  Volksbiicher.  Nos.  453-455.  i6mo.  Leipzig  and  Vienna.  1887. 
Bibliographisches  Institut.  pp.  208.  Again  in  the:  Bibliothek  der 
Gesammtliteratiir  des  In-  und  Auslandes.  Nos.  356,  357.  Small  8vo. 
Halle.  1889.  Hendel.  pp.  203. 

1346)  Fichte:   Die   Wissenschaftslehre  in  ihrem  allgemeinen  Umrisse 
dargestellt.    8vo.    Berlin.    1810.    Hitzig.  —  F.  S.  WW.    II.   pp.  693-709. 

1347)  Fichte:  Die  Thatsachen  des  Bewusstseyns.     Lectures  delivered  in 
the  University  of  Berlin,  in  the  winter  term  of  1810-1811.     8vo.     Stutt- 
gart and   Tubingen.     1817.      Cotta.      pp.    216.  —  F.    S.   WW.     II.    pp. 

535-69L 

1348)  Fichte:  Fiinf  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Bestimmung  des  Gelehrten. 
Delivered  in  Berlin,  in  the  year  1811.     In:  F.  N.  WW.   III.  pp.  145-208. 

1349)  Fichte:  Die  Wissenschaftslehre.    Lectures  of  the  year  1812.    In: 
F.  N.  WW.     II.     pp.  315-492. 

1350)  Fichte:  Das  System  der  Rechtslehre.     Lectures;    Easter  to  Mi- 
chaelmas, 1812.     In:  F.  N.  WW.     II.     pp.  493-652. 

1351)  Fichte:   Das  System  der  Sittenlehre.     Lectures;    Easter  to  Mi- 
chaelmas, 1812.     In  :  F.  N.  WW.     III.     pp.  1-118. 

1352)  Fichte:    Ueber  das   Verhdltniss  der  Logik  zur  Philosophie  oder 
trans scendentale  Logik.     Lectures  ;  Michaelmas  to  Christmas,   1812.     In  : 
F.  N.  WW.     I.     pp.  103-400. 

T353)  Fichte:  Die  Thatsachen  des  Beiuusstseins.  Lectures;  beginning 
of  the  year  1813.  In  :  F.  N.  WW.  I.  pp.  401-574. 

!354)  Fichte :  Die  Wissenschaftslehre.  Lectures  in  the  spring  of  1813; 
left  uncompleted,  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  In:  F.  N.  WW.  II. 
pp.  1-86. 

J355)  Fichte:  Die  Staatslehre,  oder  iiber  das  Verhdltniss  des  Urstaates 
zum  Vernunftreiche.  Lectures,  delivered  in  the  summer  of  1813,  at  the 
University  of  Berlin.  (Edited,  from  Fichte's  posthumous  papers.)  8vo. 
Berlin.  1820.  G.  Reimer.  pp.  xvi,  336. — F.  S.  WW.  IV.  pp.  367-610. 
Pages  35-71  and  293-304  had  already  appeared,  in  1815,  under  the  title  : 

1356)  Fichte:  Ueber  den  Begriff  des  wahrhaften  Krieges  in  Bezug  anf 
den  Krieg  im  Jahre  1813.  Ein  Entwurffur  den  Vortrag,  mit  einer  Rede 
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verivandten  Inhalts  herausgegeben.    Small  8vo.    Tubingen.    1815.    Cotta. 
pp.  vi,  87.     (Supplements  to  no.  1355  are  to  be  found  in :) 

1357)  Fichte:  Excurse  zur  Staatslehre.     In:  F.  S.  WW.     VII.     pp. 

574-6I3. 

1358)  Fichte:  Einleitungsvorlesungen  in  die  Wissenschaftslehre.    Lec- 
tures of  the  autumn  of  1813,  delivered  in  the  University  of  Berlin.     In:  F. 
N.  WW.     I.     pp.  i -i 02.     (Very  important  supplements  to  Fichte's  writ- 
ings are  to  be  found  in  his  correspondence  :) 

1359)  Fichte '.$-  Leben  und  litterarischer  Brief  week  sel,  herausgegeben  von 
seinem  Sohne  J.  H.  Fichte.    8vo.   Sulzbach.   von  Seidel.    Part  i,  containing 
the  biography.     1830.     pp.  xvi,  584.     Part  ii,  containing  the  explanatory 
documents  and  literary  correspondence.    1831.   pp.  xiv,  474.    Second  edition, 
revised  and  greatly  enlarged.     Large  8vo.     Leipzig.     1862.     Brockhaus. 
Part  i.     pp.  xiv,  463.     Part  ii.     pp.  viii,  582.     (The  correspondence  with 
Reinhold  had  in  part  been  printed  previously  in :  K.  L.  Reinholds  Leben 
und  litterarisches  Wirken  [cf.  no.  nS].     1825.     pp.  160-223.) 

1360)  Fichtes  und  Schellings  philosophischer  Briefivechsel  aus  dem 
Nachlasse  B eider  herausgegeben  von  J.  H.  Fichte  und  K.  Fr.  A.  Schelling. 
8vo.     Stuttgart  and  Augsburg.     1856.     Cotta.     pp.  iv,  131. — 

As  regards  Fichte's  philosophical  system,  in  its  primary  form  (these  nos. 
1323-1336),  I  would  make  the  following  remarks. 

(i)  Our  philosopher,  like  Kant,  considers  the  problem  of  philosophy  to 
consist  in  the  isolation  and  derivation  of  the  aprioristic  in  our  knowledge, 
the  necessary  conscious  elements  (or,  more  strictly,  Thathandlungeti)  ;  and 
so  to  explain  the  possibility  of  knowledge,  of  experience,  and  of  the  par- 
ticular sciences.  Philosophy,  therefore,  is  made  up,  in  Fichte's  view  also, 
of  transcendental  enquiries.  It  stands  in  opposition  to  all  other  sciences  : 
for  these  have  as  their  subject-matter  not  the  necessary,  but  the  free  That- 
handlungen  of  the  mind,  which  presuppose  the  necessary  as  their  basis ; 
e.g.,  the  limitation  of  a  definite  space,  in  contradistinction  to  the  description 
of  space  in  general.  Secondly,  they  are  always  occupied  only  with  one  of 
the  two  terms ;  either  with  objects  or  with  our  ideas  of  objects  ;  while 
philosophy  has  solely  to  do  with  the  relation  between  the  two,  and  to 
explain  the  harmony  between  them  which  we  perceive.  Fichte  accordingly 
prefers  to  have  philosophy  called  Wissenschaftslehre;  by  which  word  he 
means  to  express  the  fact,  that  this  science  busies  itself  not  with  any  par- 
ticular kind  of  objects,  but  with  knowledge  itself,  and  therefore  furnishes 
the  principles  for  all  other  sciences  (among  them  also  for  logic),  and  derives 
them  from  one  supreme  proposition. 

(2)-  And  here  we  come  upon  one  of  the  principal  differences  between 
Kant  and  Fichte.  The  latter  is  holding  with  Reinhold  and  his  imitators 
(e.g.,  Maimon,  Abicht,  and  in  a  certain  sense  Aenesidemus),  when  he 
requires  that  the  whole  of  philosophy  shall  be  derived  from  a  supreme  prin- 
ciple. He  blames  Kant  for  having  neglected  this  point,  and  for  having 
therefore  really  furnished  three  critical  philosophies,  with  three  different 
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absolutes,  instead  of  one.  But  neither  did  Reinhold  hit  the  mark,  in 
Fichte's  opinion,  in  that  he  set  out  from  a  foundation  which  compelled 
him  to  regard  the  faculty  of  desire  as  a  species  of  the  faculty  of  knowledge. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  a  proposition,  which  is  valid  for  the  'whole  of 
philosophy.  Such  a  principle  is  not  the  expression  of  a  fact  of  conscious- 
ness, because  it  underlies  all  consciousness  and  renders  consciousness  in 
general  possible  ;  but  is  rather  the  expression  for  the  highest,  most  original 
Thathandlung :  for  the  first  and  highest,  from  which  everything  must  start 
out,  is  not  an  existence  (Seiri),  an  activity  (Thatiges\  but  an  action  (T/iun). 
Kant  set  up  —  or  at  least  hinted  at  —  this  highest  principle  in  his  unity 
of  the  transcendental  apperception,  without,  however,  making  any  further 
use  of  it,  and  scarcely  dreaming  of  its  wide-reaching  significance.  There  is, 
therefore,  certainly  a  foundation  in  the  R.  V.;  only  the  R.  V.  is  not  built 
up  upon  it.  Fichte,  indeed,  makes  it  a  general  reproach  to  Kant,  that  he 
frequently  —  and  that  with  regard  to  just  the  very  weightiest  points  (space 
and  time,  the  categories,  the  categorical  imperative)  —  shows  up  his  results 
without  giving  the  working.  It  is  the  intended  merit  of  the  Wissenschafts- 
lehre  to  make  this  deficiency  good. 

(3)  The  second  principal  difference  between  the  two  philosophers  consists 
in  this  :  that  Fichte  follows  further  in  the  road  travelled  by  Maimon  and 
Beck,  and  banishes  the  fatal  things-in-themselves  from  philosophy,  bag  and 
baggage.     He  states  in  this  regard  that  he  is  following  closely  in  Kant's 
footsteps :  only  that  one  must  understand  the  Kritik  in  its  spirit,  and  not 
according  to  the  letter,  and  must  at  the  same  time  pay  attention  to  what 
Kant  —  did  not  say,  certainly,  but  none  the  less  either  indicated  or  tacitly 
presupposed.     The  many  passages  which  make  against  his  interpretation, 
in  which  Kant  speaks  of  our  affection  by  things-in-themselves,  Fichte  has, 
of  course,  to  interpret  in  a  similar  way  to  Beck,  and  either  to  refer  them 
to  the  being  affected  by  phenomena,  or  (as  already  done  in  no.  1322)  to 
assume  that  in  them  Kant  was  only  speaking  "vorlaufig,"  "fur  den  Mann," 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ordinary  human  understanding.    When  Kant, 
in  no.  1 01,  declared  himself  to  be  in  total  opposition  to  Fichte,  the  latter's 
judgment  of  the  master  was  certainly  more  unfavorable  ;  but  even  then  he 
attempted  to  lessen  the  gulf  between  himself  and  Kant,  and  to  accredit 
the  latter  with  the  discovery  of  the  transcendental  Idealism  (i.e.,  in  Fichte's 
eyes,  the  Wissenschaftslehre),  by  discriminating  between  the  "  individueller 
Kant,"  the  "  dreiviertel  Kopf,"  and  the  "  Zeit  und  heiliger  Geist  in  Kant." 
(Letter  to  Reinhold,  dated  the  i8th  of  July,  1800.     In:  F.  L.    II.   p.  320.) 

(4)  The  problem  of  the  Wissenschaftslehre  was,  as  we  saw,  the  expla- 
nation of  the  harmony  between  objects  and  our  ideas  of  them,  or  the  mode 
in  which  the  ego  comes  to  have  ideas  of  objects.     In  this  investigation  one 
may  not  set  out  either  from  the  empirical  ego  or  from  things  ;  either  from 
subject  or  object :    else  one  would  fall  into  dogmatic  idealism  or  realism. 
One  must  rather  climb  higher,  to  the  absolute  identity  of  subject  and  object, 
of  knowledge  and  existence ;   to  pure  or  absolute  knowledge  (in  contra- 
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distinction  to  the  variable  knowledge  of  any  particular  object),  to  the  abso- 
lute ego.  This  is  that  which  cannot  be  subject,  without  being  object  in  the 
same  undivided  act ;  and  which  cannot  be  object,  without  being  subject  in 
the  same  undivided  act.  (F.  S.  WW.  II.  p.  442.)  This  "  Ichheit "  is 
not  existence  (as  though  the  ego  first  existed,  and  then  afterwards  posits 
itself),  but  an  action  ;  not  a  fact  of  consciousness,  but  a  Thathandlung,  to 
which  one  must  raise  himself  by  intellectual  intuition.  Without  this  last, 
there  is  no  understanding  of  the  Wissenschaftslehre  possible.  He  who 
cannot  intuit  himself  in  the  act  of  thought,  and  perform  with  freedom  and 
consciousness  that  which  usually  passes  in  him  unconsciously,  is  not  born  a 
philosopher.  Now  if  one  declares  what  passes  in  this  Thathandlung,  which 
is  perceived  by  intellectual  intuition,  one  obtains  the  absolutely  primary  and 
unconditioned  principle :  "  das  Ich  setzt  urspriinglich  schlechthin  sein  eignes 
Seyn."  (F.  S.  WW.  II.  p.  98.)  From  this  proposition  can  then  be 
deduced  the  thought-law  of  identity  and  the  category  of  reality. 

(5)  Over  against  the  original  Thathandlung  of  positing,  which  we  have 
discussed  under  (4),  stands  a  second  one :   that  of  opposing.    This,  like  the 
principle  which  expresses  it — "Dem  Ich  wird  entgegengesetzt  das  Nicht- 
Ich  "  —  is,  it  is  true,  materially  conditioned  ;  but  formally  it  is  unconditioned. 
Now  since  this  proposition  contradicts  the  first,  and  the  two  together  cancel 
one  another,  there  must  be  discovered  a  new  Thathandlung  and  a  new  fun- 
damental principle,  by  means  of  which  all  the  contradictions  are  resolved. 
The  required  Thathandlung  is  that  of  the  "  sich  gegenseitig  Beschrankens," 
"  als  theilbar  Setzens."     The  proposition  runs  as  follows :  "  Ich  setze  im 
Ich  dem  theilbaren  Ich  ein  theilbares  Nicht-Ich  entgegen."    Thathandlung 
and  proposition   are  materially  unconditioned,   but  formally  conditioned. 
With  this,  the  series  of  principles  is  concluded.     As  from  the  second  are 
derived  the  logical  law  of  contradiction  and  the  category  of  negation,  so 
from  the  third  are  deduced  the  law  of  sufficient  reason  and  the  category  of 
limitation. 

(6)  The  relation,  in  which  the  three  original  Thathandlungen  of  thesis, 
antithesis,  and  synthesis  stand  to  one  another,  furnishes  us  at  the  same  time 
with  the  key  to  the  method  for  the  whole  further  development.     By  the 
synthesis  of  the  third  proposition  the  question  which  Kant  placed  so  emphat- 
ically at  the  head  of  the  R.  V.  —  "  Wie  sind  synthetische  Urtheile  a  priori 
moglich  ?  "  —  is  answered  in  the  most  general  and  satisfactory  way.     In 
and  with  the  fundamental  synthesis  must  all  other  syntheses  be  undertaken. 
But,  as  the  relation  of  the  principles  to  one  another  shows,  no  synthesis 
is  possible  without  a  previous  antithesis.   Our  problem  will  therefore  consist 
in  this :    to  discover  the  remaining,  unconnected,  opposed  elements  in  the 
fundamental  synthesis  ;    to  combine  them  to  a  new  synthesis,  by  a  new 
ground  of  relation  ;  and  then  to  proceed  with  this  again  as  with  the  funda- 
mental synthesis  ;    until  we  have  reached  the  absolute  unity,  which  was 
expressed  in  the  thesis  standing  above  all  antitheses  and  syntheses,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  constitutes  the  goal  of  our  procedure  :  a  goal,  which, 
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it  is  true,  can  never  be  attained,  but  to  which  we  may  rather  only  approxi- 
mate by  infinite  effort. 

(7)  Following  Kant,  Fichte  distinguishes  in  the  further  development  of 
the  Wissenschaftslehre  between  theoretical  and  practical  philosophy.     The 
former  has  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  subjective  from  the  objective  ;  the 
coincidence  of  our  ideas  with  things  existing  independently  of  them,  with 
objects.     This  is  effected  by  the  proof,  that  the  ego  itself  produces  the  non- 
ego.     The  ground  of  this  production,  or,  as  Fichte  metaphorically  expresses 
himself,  the  "Anstoss"  to  it,  cannot  be  deduced  in  the  theoretical  Wissen- 
schaftslehre.    Fichte   sets  out   from   the   third  principle,  and  comes,  by 
means  of  the  method  which  we  have  described  in  detail  under  (6),  through 
several  antitheses  and  syntheses,  to  the  result,  that  in  the  ego  there  is  to  be 
assumed  an  infinitely  progressive  activity,  which,  however,  in  consequence 
of  the  above-mentioned  Anstoss  limits  itself  and  so  becomes  finite.     In  the 
permanent  alternation  of  these  two  activities  consists  the  faculty  of  the  pro- 
ductive imagination,  which  consequently  occupies  an  intermediate  position 
between  the  finite  and  the  infinite.     Its  products  are  objects  ;  its  activity  is 
objective.     It  has  different  forms  or  gradations,  in  and  upon  which  this 
objective  activity  takes  place.    There  are  sensation,  intuition,  understanding- 
concept  (the  faculty  which  simply  fixes  the  intuition  and  is  therefore  unpro- 
ductive, the  source  of  reality),  consciousness-idea  (in  which  subject  and 
object  are  opposed  to  one  another  and  again  united).     In  the  discussion  of 
these  stages  of  development  time  and  space,  the  categories  and  the  fact  of 
consciousness  come  to  find  their  true  explanation,  and  sufficient  derivation  ; 
and  therewith  the  Kantian  Aesthetik  and  Analytik,  as  well  as  Reinhold's 
Elementarphilosophie,  their  real  foundation.     The  productivity  of  the  im- 
agination, as  basis  of  consciousness,  does  not  fall  within  this  latter ;   it  is 
therefore  unconscious  :  and  so  it  results  that  the  idea  considers  its  objects 
as  found,  and  the  ego  as  dependent,  i.e.,  as  determined  by  the  non-ego. 

(8)  There  still  remains  the  question  of  the  reason  why  the  infinite  ego 
limits  itself,  becomes  finite,  and  posits  a  non-ego  over  against  itself,  in 
order  to  allow  itself  to  be  determined  by  it.     The  solution  of  this  problem 
is  furnished  by  the  practical  Wissenschaftslehre,  which  has  to  explain  the 
origin  of  the  objective  from  the  subjective,  that  of  existence  from  concepts 
of  end.     In  the  question  of  the  'why'  of  the  Anstoss  there  can  be  no 
question  of  the  « whence,'  —  of  its  causal  reason  :  since,  of  course,  we  have 
to  do  with  the  absolute,  infinite  ego :  but  only  of  the  '  wherefore,'  —  of  the 
final  reason  (Lowe.   pp.  100,101.  Cf.  no.  1361).  To  this  latter  question  the 
practical  Wissenschaftslehre  replies:    the  Anstoss  is  necessary  for  the  ego 
to  be  practical,  to  be  able  to  exert  effort.     This  effort  is  essential  to  the 
ego :  it  depends  upon  the  character  of  Ichheit,  which  comes  to  expression 
in  the  "  Gesetz  des  Ich,  iiber  sich  selbst  zu  reflectiren  und  zu  fordern,  dass 
es  in  dieser  Reflexion  als  alle  Realitat  erfunden  werde  "  (F.  S.  WW.    I. 
p.  276).     This  reflection  upon  itself  conditions  a  difference  even  in  the 
absolute  ego,  i.e.,  an  equivocal  direction  of  its  original  activity :   a  centrip- 
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etal,  in  so  far  as  the  ego  is  reflective,  and  a  centrifugal  (and,  indeed,  one 
centrifugal  to  infinity),  in  so  far  as  the  ego  is  that  which  is  reflected  upon 
(F.  S.  WW.  I.  p.  274).  Both  directions,  however,  coincide,  and  are 
indistinguishable,  so  long  as  the  centrifugal  one  which  extends  to  infinity  is 
not  angestossen  and  driven  back.  Now  this  second,  centripetal  direction  is 
considered  as  something  foreign,  and  derived  from  a  principle  which  is 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  ego.  Only  in  this  way  does  an  effort  become 
possible,  —  an  effort  which  cannot  exist  without  a  counter-effort,  without  a 
resistance  to  be  overcome.  The  ego,  therefore,  in  order  to  be  practical, 
becomes  theoretical ;  posits  a  non-ego,  and  becomes  intelligence.  The 
practical  reason,  the  will,  takes  precedence  of  the  theoretical  reason,  ideation. 
This  relation,  therefore,  which  was  asserted,  but  not  proved  by  Kant,  Fichte 
claims  here  to  have  deduced.  And  therewith  he  claims  also  to  have  demon- 
strated the  possibility  of  deriving  and  explaining  the  categorical  imperative, 
the  "  absolute  Postulat  der  Uebereinstimmung  mit  dem  reinen  Ich  "  (F.  S. 
WW.  I.  p.  260  note). 

(9)  This  pure,  absolute,  unconditionally  posited,  infinite  ego  of  the  first 
proposition  requires  that  all  reality  be  comprehended  in  it  and  that  it  fill 
infinity.     But  at  the  same  time,  as  we  saw,  effort  is  essential  to  the  ego  ; 
and  every  effort  makes  towards  an  object,  i.e.,  is  finite.     "  Unendlich  "  and 
"  objektiv  "  stand,  if  they  are  regarded  as  factually  before  us  in  opposition  ; 
not  so,  however,  if  their  union  is  only  regarded  as  our  problem.     The  ego, 
then,  is  certainly  infinite  ;  but  only  in  accordance  with  its  effort :   its  effort 
is  to  be  infinite.     This  infinity  can,  however,  never  be  attained ;  for,  were 
that  the  case,  the  ego  would  have  an  infinite  causation,  but  for  that  very 
reason  not  posit  itself,  and  therefore  be  no  ego,  and  therefore  be  nothing. 
(f.  S.  WW.     I.    p.  270.)     The  approximation  to  this  unattainable  infinity 
remains  nevertheless  a  constant  problem  for  us  ;    and  this  is  the  guaranty 
of  our  determination  for  immortality. 

(10)  The  progressive  realisation  of  this  problem  takes  place  here,  on 
earth,  in  legal  and  moral  union,  in  the  state  and  the  church.     These  two 
highest  forms  of  the  human  community  must  be  deduced,  and  their  laws 
developed :  these  are  the  problems  of  the  philosophies  of  law  and  morals. 
Almost  more  strictly  than  Kant  does  Fichte  separate  the  sphere  of  law 
from  that  of  morality.     He  will  hear  nothing  of  a  founding  of  the  principle 
of  right  or  of  any  particular  relation  of  right  by  aid  of  ethics.    Consequently, 
both  in  his  philosophy  of  law  and  in  his  ethics,  he  refers  back  to  conscious- 
ness, to  the  foundations  given  in  the  general  practical   Wissenschaftslehre. 
First  of  all,  he  deduces  the  principles  of  right  and  of  morality ;  then  proves 
their  reality  and  applicability  ;  and  finally  turns  them  to  systematic  account 
by  an  exposition  of  the  separate  rights  and  duties.    Just  as  was  the  Anstoss 
previously,  so  are  individuality,  plurality  (at  least  duality)  of  individuals, 
body,  air,  light,  etc.,  deduced  here  ;    Fichte  proving  them  to  be  conditions 
of  self-consciousness,  and  of  the  practical  operativeness  of  the  ego.     Here 
too,  therefore,  it  is  not  the  reason,  but  the  end  that  constitutes  the  principle 
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of  explanation.  Since  according  to  Fichte  actual  existence  is  originally  a 
consequence  of  self-positing,  only  that  can  exist  which  has  the  ego-form,  — 
*.*.,  individuals.  Everything  else,  and  so  the  whole  of  nature,  is  certainly 
condition  of  the  individual  self-consciousness  ;  but  is  first  posited  by  the 
individual  ego,  the  latter  arising  in  this  self-positing  and  positing  of  the 
non-ego.  There  are,  then,  really,  only  egos,  spirits  ;  things,  substances,  the 
totality  of  nature  are  nothing  else  than  phenomena  in  these.  Every  individ- 
ual ego  finds  itself,  therefore,  in  coming  to  consciousness,  inclosed  in 
boundaries,  the  limitations  of  its  primal  impulse,  which  form  its  nature,  its 
special  world,  —  and  without  which  it  would  not  be  an  ego.  These 
limitations,  which  stand  opposed  to  it  as  objective  things,  as  the  corporeal 
world  with  all  the  so-called  properties  of  matter,  must  be  perpetually  broken 
through  ;  and  opportunity  for  moral  action  found  in  them.  The  whole  of 
nature  is,  therefore,  for  Fichte  only  means  (to  render  possible  the  action  of 
the  ego),  not  end  in  itself  ;  and  consequently  we  have  the  contempt,  nay  ! 
the  hatred  of  nature  that  his  system  discloses,  and  his  bitter  warfare  with 
the  Identity-philosophy.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  only  in  this  way 
that  a  use  of  our  freedom  becomes  possible,  and  our  practical  operativeness 
explicable  ;  since  alteration  in  the  physical  world  (objectivity)  is  nothing 
else  than  an  alteration  of  our  body,  and  this  again  is  nothing  else  than  a 
"gewisse  Ansicht  meiner  absoluten  Thatigkeit,"  as  the  "  Ich,  als  Princip 
einer  Wirksamkeit  in  der  Korperwelt  angeschaut"  (F.  S.  WW.  IV.  p.  n). 
(n)  While  the  Rechtslehre  sets  up  the  ideal  of  a  rational  state,  it  does 
away  again  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  division  of  the  absolute  ego,  the 
unity  of  the  subjective  and  objective,  into  a  plurality  of  individuals.  In  the 
state,  that  is,  we  have  alongside  of  the  individuals,  and  fusing  them  in  a 
larger  organized  whole  ;  and  so,  as  it  were,  in  place  of  the  individuals  ;  the 
single  reason.  Still  more  is  that  the  case  in  the  one  ethical  community, 
which  embraces  the  whole  of  mankind,  and  comprehends  it  into  an  unity. 
It  makes  of  mankind  "em  einziges  organisirtes  und  organisirendes  Ganzes 
der  Vernunft"  (F.  S.  WW.  III.  p.  203).  This  ethical  community  Fichte 
calls  "  Kirche."  It  is,  so  to  speak,  the  incarnation  of  the  categorical 
imperative,  of  the  moral  law  in  its  most  comprehensive  form,  in  which  it 
becomes  a  moral  world-order,  and  creates  an  organ  for  itself  not  any  longer 
in  the  individual,  but  in  the  whole  of  mankind,  —  an  organ,  by  whose  means 
take  place  the  subjection  of  the  finite  to  the  infinite,  and  the  resolution  of 
the  former  in  the  latter,  the  uniting  of  the  subjective  with  the  objective,  the 
moralization  of  natural  impulses.  At  this  highest  standpoint,  with  this  look 
into  eternity,  therefore,  the  individual  disappears  again  ;  it  becomes  a 
mere  means,  in  face  of  the  final  end  :  moral  action,  the  self-realisation  of 
reason.  Real  life  is  lived  not  by  the  separate  man,  but  by  the  totality  of 
mankind  as  the  incarnation,  the  phenomenon  of  the  moral  world-order. 
This  life  consists  in  the  continually  progressing  actualization  of  the  final  end  : 
of  morality,  of  the  uniting  of  the  subjective  and  the  objective  by  the  sub- 
duing of  the  latter  to  the  former.  Thus  the  Wissenschaftslehre  starts  out 
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from  the  absolute,  from  the  ego,  which  is  not  yet  individual ;  and  arrives, 
in  its  conclusion,  having  passed  through  individuality  as  a  stage  of  transi- 
tion, at  the  absolute  once  more,  at  the  ego  as  idea,  which  is  no  longer 
individual. 

(12)  There  is  a  question  which  we  have  postponed  up  till  now,  and  which 
ought  to  have  been  faced  by  us  long  ago :  the  question  as  to  what  is  to  be 
understood  by  the  '  absolute  ego  '  ?     The  answer,  for  the  works  from  1 796 
onwards,  is  contained  in  the  final  sentences  of  our  previous  paragraph  (n). 
If  the  same  answer  were  not  valid  for  the  works  of  the  years  1794  and  1795, 
we  should  have  been  obliged  to  give  a  separate  exposition  of  nos.  1323-1336. 
This  view  is  held,  among  others,  by  Jul.  Bergmann,  in  his  recently  published 
History  of  Philosophy  (Berlin.    1893.   Mittler  and  Son.   Vol.  II.  pp.  192  if. 
Especially  p.  196).    According  to  this  author,  Fichte  appears  in  the  second 
introduction  (no.  1331)  "unter  dem  ich  wenn  auch  noch  immer  das  eigne 
Ich  nach  Abstraktion  von  allem  dem,  wodurch  es  sich  von  anderen  Ichs 
unterscheidet,  doch  nicht  bloss  dieses  zu  verstehen,  sondern  noch  etwas 
hinzuzudenken,  was  nicht  zu  dem  Allgemeinen,  worin  das  eigne  Ich  mit 
alien  andern  Ichs  iibereinstimmt,  gehort,  sondern  iiber  das  eigne  Ich  und 
alle  anderen  iibergreift,  namlich  ein  Wesen,  welches  ....  alle  einzelnen 
Ichs  als  seine  Einschrankungen  ....  hervorbringt  und,  indem  es  sie  in  sich 
fasst,  in  jedem  gegenwartig  ist"  (p.  196).     But  Bergmann  has  not  paid 
sufficient  attention  to  the  following  passage,  occurring  in  a  letter  to  Jacobi, 
dated  on  the  3oth  August,  1795  :  —  "  Mein  absolutes  Ich  ist  offenbar  nicht 
das  Individuum  ;  so  haben  beleidigte  Hoflinge  und  argerliche  Philosophen 
mich  erklart,  um  mir  die  schandliche  Lehre  des  praktischen  Egoismus  aus- 
zudichten.     Aber  das   Individuum  muss  aus  dem  absoluten  Ich  deducirt 
werden."     From  the  point  of  view  of  practical  reflection,  the  absolute, 
"  reine  Ich,  das  uns  auch  auf  ihm  gar  nicht  verschwindet,  [wird]  ausser  uns 
gesetzt,  und  heisst  Gott"   (F.  L.    I.   p.  240.     II.   p.  181).     It  is  clear, 
according  to  this,  that  as  early  as  the  summer  of  1795  we  have  the  same 
thoughts  with  regard  to  the  absolute  ego,  as  in  1 797.     For  the  rest,  one 
should  not  conceive  of  the  relation  of  the  absolute  ego  to  individuals  in 
any  such  way  as  this,  —  that  the  two  are  different,  independent  substances  ; 
and  that  the  absolute  ego  is  prior  to  the  individuals  not  only  conceptually, 
but  also  temporally.     Very  decisive  on  this  point  is  a  passage  which,  it  is 
true,  was  not  printed  until  1802,  but  which  we  may  indubitably  look  upon 
as  typical  for  the  earlier  period  as  well  (no.  1336.   F.  S.  WW.    II.  p.  399). 
According  to  this,  Fichte's  aim  with  his  Gnosogony  is  just  as  little  to  give 
a  narrative  of  temporally  successive   Thathandlungen,  as  the  aim  of  the 
author  of  a  Cosmogony  could  be  to  teach  "  dass  es  sich  wirklich  einmal 
also  begeben  habe,  wie  er  es  in  seiner  Kosmogonie  vortragt."  "  Ohne  Zweifel 
ist  ihm  das  Universum  ein  organisches  Ganzes,  von  welchem  kein  Theil 
seyn  kann,  wenn  nicht  alle  iibrigen  sind ;  das  sonach  gar  nicht  allmahlich 
entstehen  konnte,  sondern  zu  jeder  Zeit,  da  es  da  war,  ganz  da  seyn  musste." 

(13)  Why,  now,  did  Fichte  choose  this  particular  expression,  "absolutes 
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Ich,"  to  designate  the  starting-point  and  the  culmination  of  his  philosophy  ? 
The  history  of  philosophy  shows  us,  that  the  term  has  continually  given 
rise  to  misunderstandings  ;  and  that  it  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  reproach 
so  frequently  urged  against  the  Fichtean  philosophy,  —  that  it  is  a  complete 
*  subjectivism.'  In  the  ordinary  sense  of  this  expression,  the  objection  is 
by  no  means  pertinent.  One  must  admit,  that  Fichte  is  himself  to  blame, 
at  least  in  great  part,  for  these  misunderstandings  :  just  because  of  his  per- 
verse choice  of  this  phrase.  Yes,  indeed!  The  concept  *  Ich'  is  nothing 
else  than  an  expression  of  the  form  of  our  self-consciousness  ;  and  this 
again  is  for  mankind  not  otherwise  thinkable  than  as  connected  with  indi- 
viduality. But  it  is  this  very  thing  which  is  to  be  abstracted  from  :  that  is, 
according  to  Fichte,  a  conditio  sine  qua  non.  Fichte,  that  is,  adopts  a  cur- 
rently used  expression,  and  attempts  to  stamp  it  anew,  for  the  denomination 
of  something  quite  different,  in  this  way  :  that  he  abstracts  from  just  those 
elements  which  not  only  the  ordinary  understanding  of  mankind,  but  philo- 
sophical terminology  as  well  (apart,  of  course,  from  Fichte  himself),  regards 
as  the  fundamental  elements  in  the  original  concept.  Having  sacrificed 
these,  he  proceeds  to  put  other  elements  in  their  place  in  the  foreground 
(particularly  the  concept  of  activity  which  returns  upon  itself) ;  elements 
which,  isolated  from  the  rest  (from  self-consciousness  and  individuality),  are 
simply  not  thinkable  for  us.  So  that  as  a  result  the  principal  concept  hangs 
empty  and  contentless,  wholly  unrealisable  for  our  thinking,  altogether  in 
the  air.  The  parallel  with  Schopenhauer's  Wille  is  an  obvious  one.  —  The 
chief  reasons  which  induced  Fichte  to  choose  this  fateful  phrase  must  be 
considered  to  be  the  following  four:  enumerated  in  sections  (14)  to  (17). 
(14)  Of  the  very  greatest,  almost  of  exclusive  importance,  was  Fichte 's 
character.  The  general  determinant  of  the  form,  which  he  gave  his  system 
in  the  first  place,  was  his  deep-rooted  hatred  of  the  thing-in-itself  of  the  dog- 
matists and  the  Kantians.  His  excessive  sense  of  his  own  force,  independ- 
ence, and  honor,  which  just  at  the  most  critical  moments  of  his  life  allowed 
him  not  to  pay  any  regard  to  time  and  circumstance,  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  assume  anything  entirely  independent ;  any  self-supporting  thing, 
that  should  stand  over  against  him,  so  to  speak,  face  to  face,  as  a  power 
of  equal  rights  with  himself  ;  anything  that  he  should  perhaps  have  to  thank 
for  something,  upon  which  he  might  be  in  any  way  dependent.  Hence  his 
bitter  warfare  against  the  thing-in-itself,  and  against  dogmatism,  —  which 
is  to  him  not  a  theoretical  view,  but  the  necessary  consequence  of  a 
character,  either  naturally  indolent,  or  rendered  sluggish  and  warped  by 
mental  servitude,  learned  luxury,  and  pride.  The  dogmatist  has  not  raised 
himself  to  the  full  sense  of  his  freedom  and  independence  :  he  finds  himself 
only  in  ideating  things  whose  product  he  is.  If  these  things  were  taken 
from  him,  his  self  would  be  lost  with  them.  Fichte,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
no  need  of  things  as  a  support  to  his  self,  and  is  unable  to  make  use  of 
them,  because  they  would  do  away  with  his  independence  and  transform  it 
into  mere  empty  appearance  (F.  S.  WW.  I.  pp.  433,  434).  Fichte,  in  his 
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never  wearying  impulse  to  activity,  thought  that  he  had  only  really  lived  in 
those  moments  in  which  he  was  active,  effortful,  stood  over  against  the 
world  of  the  objective,  the  non-ego,  subjected  it  to  himself,  and  so  enjoyed 
in  the  highest  degree  the  feeling  of  his  human  dignity.  True  life  was  to 
him,  therefore,  on  the  one  side  of  equal  significance  with  the  being  active, 
the  putting  forth  of  effort,  with  action  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  it  appeared 
as  a  never  resting,  perpetually  changing,  eternally  becoming,  generating 
itself  in  new  forms  forever.  Only  a  product  of  this  true  life  was,  in  his 
eyes,  the  rigid,  dead,  confined,  sensuous  existence.  Nowhere  did  he  obtain 
immediate  perception  of  the  true  life,  except  in  himself.  But  here,  in  himself, 
it  revealed  itself  to  him  with  such  overwhelming  weight  of  evidence,  with 
such  irresistible  force,  that  he  felt  his  wings  budding,  and  dreamed  of  his 
exaltation  to  higher  spheres,  in  which  he  imagined  himself  to  understand  the 
course  and  the  work  of  the  spirit  that  penetrates  the  universe,  and  believed 
that  he  found  himself  once  more  in  this  spirit,  only  in  potentiality,  infinitely 
extended,  released  from  all  the  limitations  of  individuality  and  consciousness. 
Small  wonder  that  he  gave  to  his  highest  principle  the  name  of  that,  in 
which  and  in  which  alone  it  revealed  itself  to  him  !  (Schopenhauer  chose 
the  name  Wille  merely  a  potiori.)  Fichte's  was  a  titanic  nature.  Had  the 
task  been  set  him  to  play  Atlas  again,  and  carry  the  world  upon  his 
shoulders,  he  would  not  have  shrunk  back  from  the  task.  In  extending  his 
"  Ich  "  to  the  absolute  world-principle  he  was  able  to  believe  himself  to  be 
the  co-creator,  co-sustainer  of  the  universe. 

(15)  A  second  reason  for  the  choice  of  the  phrase  "absolutes  Ich"  may 
be  looked  for  in  Fichte's  attitude  to  Spinoza.  Dogmatism  and  Materialism 
are  for  Fichte  one  and  the  same  thing.  For  since  in  his  eyes  Ichheit,  men- 
tality, intelligence  are  terms  of  equivalent  significance,  the  thing-in-itself, 
the  existent,  must  necessarily  be  something  material.  And  again :  "  insofern 
der  Dogmatismus  consequent  sein  kann,  ist  der  Spinozismus  das  conse- 
quenteste  Product  desselben"  (F.  S.  WW.  I.  p.  120).  That  is,  of  course, 
a  view,  which  diverges  very  far,  indeed,  from  historical  truth.  Spinoza  is 
very  far  removed  from  being  a  materialist.  His  world-principle  is  a  mental 
one,  although  he  speaks  of  it  as  something  existent,  something  which  is. 
But  Fichte,  we  see,  denies  the  very  possibility  of  the  coexistence  of  a 
*  mental '  and  a  « being ' ;  and  in  his  independent  mood  strikes  at  one  of  the 
elements  which  Spinoza  had  united  together,  —  the  mental,  —  without  going 
on  to  ask  whether  Spinoza,  if  any  striking  out  at  all  had  proved  to  be 
necessary,  would  not  rather  with  Fichte  himself  have  preferred  to  do  without 
the  other,  —  the  existent.  But  the  warfare  with  the  independently  existent, 
with  the  thing-in-itself,  has  rendered  Fichte  blind  in  this  instance.  To  which 
it  must 'be  added  that  Spinoza's  system  and  Materialism  are  both  alike 
deterministic.  And  finally  there  was  certainly  cooperative,  though  uncon- 
sciously to  Fichte  himself,  an  instinctive  feeling,  impelling  him  to  identify, 
so  far  as  that  was  possible,  Spinozism,  Dogmatism,  and  Materialism  ;  and 
so  to  bring  the  differences  between  his  own  and  the  Spinozistic  systems  into 
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greater  prominence,  and  give  them  an  air  of  increased  importance.  The 
more  closely  the  results  of  these  two  last-named  systems  approximate,  the 
weightier  reason  must  there  have  been  for  Fichte  to  put  starting-point  and 
method  into  shapes  as  widely  divergent  as  possible.  As  so  often  in  every- 
day life,  in  politics,  or  in  science,  we  have  before  us  here  once  more  the 
picture  of  the  hostile  brothers,  who  in  spite  of  all  their  similarities,  or  even 
oftentimes  because  of  those  very  similarities,  lay  especial  emphasis  upon 
their  points  of  difference,  and  cultivate  them  assiduously.  From  this  point 
of  view  one  may  write  down  the  equation  : 

Fichte  :  Spinoza  =  Schopenhauer  :  Fichte. 

ERICH  ADICKES. 
(Continued!) 


DISCUSSIONS. 

THE    EGO,    CAUSALITY,    AND    FREEDOM. 

PROFESSOR  DEWEY,  in  the  May  number  of  the  PHILOSOPHICAL 
REVIEW,  has  made  it  rather  dangerous  for  any  one  to  answer  his 
difficulties  in  regard  to  freedom  without  arrogating  to  himself  the 
qualification  for  giving  him  his  desired  information,  which  I  should 
be  the  last  to  undertake  with  that  assumption.  His  analysis  of  the 
problem,  however,  is  too  tempting  for  even  an  amateur  to  pass  by, 
and  I  must  run  the  risk  of  suspicion  for  conceit,  if  I  suggest  some 
points  which  seem  to  me  to  have  been  omitted  and  whose  considera- 
tion would  remove  the  difficulties  indicated. 

Professor  Dewey  invites  discussion  on  the  notion  of  causality,  and 
either  the  existence  or  the  nature  of  the  ego.  But,  as  I  understand 
the  problem,  it  is  not  necessary  to  accept  or  deny  any  theory  what- 
ever about  the  idea  of  cause,  especially  as  Professor  Dewey  under- 
stands by  it  only  the  "specific  and  concrete  conditions"  of  volition; 
except  that  I  might  raise  the  question  whether  "conditions"  were 
anything  but  causes,  the  old  unscientific  idea  under  another  name. 
But  not  to  press  this,  nor  any  claims  about  the  ego  as  it  is  generally 
understood,  I  would  first  ask  whether  the  theory  of  Indifferentism  is 
so  simple  as  Professor  Dewey  assumes  it  to  be.  I  do  not  think  it  is, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  was  originally  what  he  here  implies  it  was  and 
is.  His  whole  conception  of  it  in  the  discussion  is  indifference  to 
either  alternative  of  choice,  or  equilibrium  between  them,  while  the 
scholastic,  as  well  as  Hume's,  Stephen's,  and  others',  conception 
was  that  of  motiveless  volitions.  There  may  be  a  great  difference 
between  these  two  conceptions,  and  the  fact  will  show  that  In- 
differentism may  assume  more  forms  than  one.  If  so,  Professor 
Dewey's  reductio  ad  absurdum  will  not  leave  him  with  Determinism 
as  the  only  alternative.  There  is  first  what  we  may  call  physical 
Indifferentism,  which  is  equivalent  to  mere  inertia,  or  passivity  :  the 
absence  of  consciousness.  There  is  next  the  indifference  of  the 
donkey'  between  the  two  bundles  of  hay,  in  which  the  donkey  is 
presumably  conscious,  but  not  moved  in  either  direction.  There  is 
next  the  indifference  of  the  donkey  equally  moved  in  opposite 
directions.  Now  no  one  of  these  coincides  with  that  form  of 
Libertarianism  which  admits  motivation,  and  yet  maintains  velleity 
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or  alternative  choice.  I  should  like  to  know  which  conception  of 
the  case  Professor  Dewey  has  in  mind?  I  do  not  see  that  the 
problem  can  be  discussed  at  all  until  this  is  decided.  The  dis- 
cussion about  the  billiard  balls  seems  to  me  a  confusion  of  the  whole 
question.  The  impression  is  left  that  here  is  a  case  of  alternatives 
in  the  direction  of  the  movement,  and  then  it  is  asked  whether  the 
Nee-Libertarian  can  conceive  the  ego  in  any  other  position.  The 
fact  is,  there  are  no  alternatives  to  the  movement  of  the  billiard  ball. 
What  we  call  an  alternative  in  such  cases  is  merely  what  an  ob- 
jective observer  would  conceive  as  possible  if  the  force  were  applied 
in  another  way.  But  the  ball  neither  has  nor  knows  an  alternative. 
Alternatives  are  conceivable  only  to  a  consciousness,  an  ego,  if  you 
like,  and  hence  it  is  misleading  to  import  into  the  problem  an 
illustration  drawn  from  mechanical  phenomena. 

Professor  Dewey's  object,  of  course,  at  the  outset  is  to  reduce 
Libertarianism  to  Indifferentism,  and  then  by  virtue  of  the  universal 
repudiation  of  the  latter  to  infer  that  Determinism  is  all  that  is  left. 
This  is  a  legitimate  mode  of  procedure,  and  will  be  justified  only  by 
its  success.  But  I  do  not  care  to  enter  into  the  controversy  at  this 
point.  It  is  merely  useful  as  calling  attention  to  the  conception  of 
Determinism  which  he  holds  and  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  key 
to  the  whole  difficulty  both  with  himself  and  others.  He  says : 
"Determinism  means  that  the  individual  and  his  act  are  one," 
(p.  340),  and  then  very  consistently  asks,  "What  does  Libertarianism 
mean?"  His  definitions  might  be  both  affirmed  and  denied;  it  all 
depends  upon  the  kind  of  determinism  he  is  talking  about.  He  here 
assumes  that  it  is  a  simple  conception ;  that  there  is  only  one  kind  of 
Determinism.  But  I  can  select  several  forms  of  it.  If  you  like  so 
to  define  it,  Determinism  may  mean  that  "the  individual  and  his  act 
are  one."  But  this  is  not  the  conception  which  freedomists  and 
necessitarians  alike  have  held  of  it,  and  even  if  it  were,  it  could 
mean  more  at  the  same  time.  Libertarians  also  might  hold  the 
same  position.  The  identity  of  the  individual  and  his  act  is  as 
consistent  with  one  position  as  the  other.  If  Professor  Dewey 
means  to  identify  the  two  theories,  he  is  right  in  proceeding  so, 
but  he  evidently  means  to  regard  them  as  conflicting,  and  yet  his 
definition  of  Determinism  does  not  make  them  so.  But  I  must  also 
add  that  I  do  not  see  that  this  definition  is  either  a  true  one  or 
in  any  respect  the  historical  conception  of  it.  In  the  first  place, 
I  question  whether  any  one  but  Professor  Dewey  would  ever  think 
of  saying  that  an  "individual  and  his  act  are  one."  .  A  billiard  ball 
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and  its  movement  are  not  the  same.  A  man  and  his  volitions  are 
not  the  same  thing.  Both  ball  and  man  have  many  other  qualities 
besides  their  actions  and  cannot  be  indentified  or  made  coextensive 
with  them.  No  doubt  I  shall  be  told  that  this  conception  misrepre- 
sents that  of  Professor  Dewey,  and  I  am  quite  ready  to  accept  this 
correction.  But,  until  a  more  intelligible  one  can  be  taken  out  of 
that  language,  I  am  certainly  justified  in  criticising  it  for  the  only 
meaning  that  is  apparent  in  it.  In  the  second  place,  the  conception 
of  Determinism  which  is  probably  meant  in  this  case,  does  not  dis- 
tinguish between  subjective  and  objective  Determinism.  It  is  only  the 
latter  which  is  opposed  to  freedom,  while  the  former  may  be  identical 
with  it.  By  objective  Determinism  I  understand  the  theory  that 
actions  are  caused  ("conditioned")  by  influences  outside  the  agent 
whose  action  it  is,  or  who  is  its  medium,  such  as  the  movement  of 
a  billiard  ball.  This  is  mechanical  Determinism.  By  subjective 
Determinism,  I  understand  that  actions  are  caused  by  the  agent, 
subject  or  ego,  whether  conceived  as  soul,  brain,  or  consciousness, 
and  not  by  external  influences  as  mechanical  forces.  This  second 
form  may  consist  with  the  notion  of  freedom.  It  all  depends  on  the 
conception  of  "freedom,"  which  is  not  inquired  into  by  Professor 
Dewey.  He  assumes  that  it  means  only  the  possibility  of  alternative 
choice,  but  I,  at  least,  conceive  two  other  possible  meanings  of  the 
term,  which  ought  to  be  taken  account  of  before  deciding  for 
Determinism  and  its  meaning. 

There  is  another  fact  which  ought  to  be  considered  in  this  prob- 
lem antecedent  to  all  questions  of  theory,  and  which  is  suggested  by 
this  demand  for  a  definition  of  "freedom."  It  is  the  relation  of  the 
whole  problem  to  the  theory  of  punishment.  I  should  not  have  the 
slightest  interest  in  one  theory  or  the  other  were  it  not  for  its  bear- 
ing upon  this  matter,  and  as  Professor  Dewey  always  insists  upon 
considering  things  in  the  concrete  instead  of  the  abstract,  this  is  the 
point  to  which  his  attention  should  be  directed.  Now  I  have  only 
to  say  that  if  we  either  deny  "freedom"  in  all  senses,  or  deny  the 
real  difference  between  Libertarianism  and  Determinism  in  all 
senses,  there  is  no  reason  for  distinguishing  between  the  vari- 
ous methods  of  punishment.  I  am  interested  in  the  distinction 
between  "free"  and  (objectively)  determined  actions  only  as  I  find 
it  necessary,  first,  to  fix  the  direction  or  point  of  application  of  pun- 
ishment, and  second,  to  distinguish  between  preventive  and  corrective 
punishment.  If  a  man  will  deny  the  validity  of  the  distinction 
between  preventive  and  corrective  measures,  and  if  he  asserts  entire 
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indifference  to  the  point  where  the  conditions  of  an  action  are  to  be 
found,  then  I  should  give  up  the  whole  question  of  freedom,  as  not 
worth  the  scratch  of  a  pen.  What  I  contend  is  that  the  controversy 
has  no  meaning  whatever  except  in  this  relation,  and  that  when  the 
above  distinctions  are  maintained  there  must  be  some  language  in 
terms  of  causality  to  correspond  to  them.  Hence  I  should  oppose 
freedom  to  necessity  of  volitions  as  I  should  oppose  subjective  to 
objective  causality  or  determinism,  which  is  at  least  one  justification 
of  the  use  and  legitimacy  of  Libertarianism.  Professor  Dewey,  how- 
ever, would  be  the  first  to  admit  this  :  for  after  all  the  question 
upon  which  he  "  asks  for  information  "  does  not  turn  upon  what 
the  cause  of  volition  is,  but  whether  it  can  be  other  than  it  is.  This 
is  the  kind  of  freedom  which  he  is  evidently  puzzled  about,  and  it  is 
the  crux  of  the  whole  controversy.  But  after  distinguishing  between 
subjective  and  objective  Determinism,  as  the  only  absolute  antithesis 
in  the  problem,  I  may  remark  that  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  subjective  Determinism  and  Libertarianism  are  mutually  exclu- 
sive, and  if  they  are  not,  Professor  Dewey' s  argument  loses  much  of 
its  force.  If  I  am  at  least  the  cause  of  my  own  actions  objective 
Determinism  is  out  of  the  question,  and  I  have  a  conception  to 
justify  the  application  of  at  least  preventive  measures  to  myself 
rather  than  to  external  influences  alone,  and  I  may  choose  freedom 
to  denote  this  condition,  and  others  may,  if  they  like,  call  it  deter- 
minism (subjective).  But  there  is  no  conflict  or  antithesis  between 
the  two  terms. 

However,  there  are  two  kinds  of  subjective  Determinism.  One  I 
shall  call  psycho-dynamic,  and  the  other  psycho-deliberative.  The 
former  may  be  called  spontaneity,  and  the  latter  velleity.  It  is  the 
latter  which  Professor  Dewey  identifies  with  "  freedom,"  as  denoting 
the  possibility  of  alternative  choice.  Now  if  the  antithesis  between 
Determinism  and  Libertarianism  is  between  psycho-dynamic  and 
psycho-deliberative  actions,  I  readily  admit  that  the  case  is  some- 
what different.  The  opposition  between  the  two  positions  will  then 
be  intelligible.  But  here  again  there  is  no  reason  for  maintaining  it 
unless  we  intend  to  distinguish  between  preventive  and  corrective 
punishment,  and  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the  latter.  As  long  as 
we  assume  or  defend  corrective  discipline  (whether  in  the  family  or 
the  prison),  we  assume  that  the  agent  can  do  otherwise  than  he  has 
done,  no  matter  what  we  say  or  think  in  opposition  to  freedom.  If 
we  abandon  corrective  discipline,  opposition  to  freedom  is  intelligible. 
For  if  an  agent  cannot  do  otherwise  than  he  does,  correction  is 
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impossible,  and  if  correction  be  possible  he  has  a  choice  between 
alternatives. 

To  many  this  will  seem  irrelevant,  but  I  have  referred  to  it  in 
order  to  show  the  point  of  incidence  in  the  discussion  of  freedom, 
and  in  order  to  make  a  suggestion  right  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  this  reference.  To  question  velleity,  as  I  have  said,  is  to  ques- 
tion the  possibility  of  correction,  and  the  doubt  is  based  upon  the 
idea  that  a  man  cannot  do  otherwise  than  he  does.  If  he  cannot, 
this  means  that  the  "strongest  motive  prevails"  and  there  is  no 
indifference  or  equilibrium,  as  freedomism  is  supposed  to  maintain. 
But  now,  if  this  be  true,  how  can  the  agent  be  corrected  or  regen- 
erated ?  The  determinist  is  ready  with  his  reply  ;  namely,  that  dis- 
cipline or  a  change  of  environment  changes  the  motive,  and,  of 
course,  the  volition.  Very  well,  grant  it.  But  I  will  ask  how  can  a 
being  who  cannot  do  otherwise  than  he  does  have  any  but  the  one  motive  ? 
How  can  he  obtain,  or  be  made  to  have  any  but  the  one  motive  ? 
Correction  assumes  that  he  can,  and  if  he  can,  alternatives  are 
possible,  whether  we  regard  his  freedom  as  indifferent  or  psycho- 
deliberative.  This  possibility  of  more  than  one  motive,  it  would 
seem,  is  what  the  determinist  (psycho-dynamic)  must  deny ;  but  if 
he  does  so,  he  cannot  reconcile  his  theory  of  corrective  discipline 
with  that  denial.  He  must  either  deny  the  influence  of  environ- 
ment, or  admit  that  man  can  feel  more  than  one  alternative  for  con- 
sciousness, and  to  feel  those  alternatives,  while  deliberating,  is  to 
possess  velleity,  as  opposed  to  spontaneity,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  external  causation,  on  the  other. 

Now  it  is  right  here  that  the  whole  difficulty,  which  Professor 
Dewey  raises,  is  apparent,  and  he  indicates  it  in  a  passage  which 
shows  the  real  source  of  perplexity.  "  The  Libertarian,"  he  says, 
"  puts  great  stress  upon  the  choice  between  alternatives  ;  as  I  under- 
stand him  (or  if  I  understand)  him,  the  possibility  of  such  choice  is 
the  essence  of  freedom.  Now,  in  order  to  avoid  pure  undeterminism 
(or  the  freedom  of  indifference),  it  becomes  necessary  to  find  a  cause 
for  this  preference  of  one  alternative  over  the  other.  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  choice  of  one  rather  than  the  other  ?  "  The  main  diffi- 
culty here  is  occasioned  by  the  equivocal  use  of  the  word  "  cause," 
which  now  denotes  the  subject  or  ego  as  efficient  agent  in  the  voli- 
tion, and  again  the  reason  for  the  preference  of  one  alternative  over 
the  other.  We  do  not  strictly  ask  for  the  "  cause  "  of  the  prefer- 
ence in  any  sense  that  would  make  it  undetermined  by  the  ego 
itself  :  we  ask  for  the  "  reason  "  why  one  course  was  chosen  rather 
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than  the  other,  and  this  reason  is  not  the  ego  as  "  cause,"  but  the 
end  as  the  object  of  the  ego.  What  Professor  Dewey  fails  to  dis- 
tinguish here  is  the  difference  between  the  ratio  fiendi  and  the  ratio 
agendi  of  volition.  The  ego  is  the  ratio  fiendi  of  motive  and  volition 
alike,  with  the  consciousness  of  alternatives  and  all,  but  it  is  not  the 
ratio  agendi  of  any  of  them,  and  hence  in  looking  for  the  "  cause  " 
of  choice  we  do  not  look  for  the  ego,  except  as  it  must  be  the 
"  cause  "  (causa  efficient}  of  the  whole  complex  of  phenomena,  but  we 
look  for  the  end  (causa  finalis)  that  renders  one  of  two  alternatives 
intelligible  ;  and,  in  fact,  we  should  never  look  for  this  reason  or  end, 
if  alternative  choice  were  not  possible.  The  only  question  then  is 
whether  this  involves  Indifferentism,  as  Professor  Dewey  asserts. 
If  that  theory  means  motiveless  volition,  No  ;  if  it  means  only  delib- 
erative equilibrium  between  opposing  "  motives,"  or  conflicting 
desires  and  possibilities,  Yes.  But  this  latter  Indifferentism  is  not 
the  doctrine  which  Neo-Libertarians  reject.  What  they  repudiate  is 
Hume's  and  Leslie  Stephen's  causeless  volitions,  and  scholastic 
motiveless  volitions.  Hence  with  the  limitations  expressed  by  the 
above  analysis,  I  do  not  see  why  the  difficulty  with  freedom  should 
be  so  great.  JAMES  H  HYSLOP> 

COLUMBIA  COLLEGE. 


REVIEWS   OF   BOOKS. 

Psychology,  Descriptive  and  Explanatory:  a  Treatise  of  the 
Phenomena,  Laws  and  Development  of  Human  Mental  Life.  By 
GEORGE  TRUMBULL  LADD,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Yale 
University.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1894. — 
pp.  xiii,  676. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  critic  to  be  critical.  The  present 
system  of  criticism,  in  accordance  with  which  every  work  of  mark 
that  appears  in  any  department  of  science  or  art  receives  signed 
notice  at  the  hand  of  professors  of  that  science  or  art  contemporary 
with  the  writer,  has  much  to  recommend  it.  The  general  public  are 
enabled  to  gauge  the  quality  of  the  pabulum  provided  for  them  ; 
specialists  are  tempted  to  write  down  their  opinions  upon  disputed 
questions,  as  they  would  not  otherwise  have  had  occasion  or  incli- 
nation to  do ;  new  points  of  view  are  suggested  to  the  consideration 
of  the  author  himself;  and  there  is  often  brought  about  between 
reviewer  and  reviewed  that  personal  contact  which,  in  the  philo- 
sophic disciplines  especially,  seems  oftentimes  so  necessary  for  the 
classification  and  right  understanding  of  a  thesis.  But  the  present 
system  has  its  dangers  also,  and  one  of  the  principal  of  these  lies  in 
the  fact  stated  just  now, — that  the  critic  is  bound  to  be  critical. 
There  is  a  tendency,  that  is,  for  criticism  to  degenerate  into  fault- 
finding. Partly,  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  any  considerable 
scientific  work  there  will  inevitably  be  slips  and  omissions.  It  is 
almost  impossible  nowadays  for  one  man  to  know  even  one  science 
with  absolute  thoroughness.  These  errors  the  reviewer  must  point 
out,  and  emphasize  as  their  gravity  seems  to  him  to  require.  Partly, 
again,  it  springs  from  the  conviction  that  what  is  matter  of  agree- 
ment may  take  care  of  itself ;  it  is  the  divergent  views  that  call  for 
discussion.  But  to  a  far  greater  degree  it  is  due  to  the  division  of 
workers  within  a  single  sphere  into  rival  schools,  and  to  the  pre- 
scription of  a  sort  of  scientific  apprenticeship  in  reviewing  to  the 
younger  generation.  Just  as  the  young  Roman  lawyer  went  down 
to  the  Forum  to  win  his  juristic  spurs  with  a  tirade  against  some 
prominent  citizen,  no  matter  whom,  —  so  the  future  '  orthodox ' 
artist  or  philosopher,  or  what  not,  attempts  in  the  first  place  to 
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secure  a  footing  for  himself  in  the  circle  of  his  Fachgenossen  by  an 
attack  upon  some  'orthodox'  leader  of  the  day.  This  does  not 
much  affect  the  master ;  but  it  is  not  edifying  for  the  public,  nor, 
perhaps,  wholly  good  for  the  apprentice. 

In  psychology,  as  in  philosophy,  the  division  into  sects  is,  fortu- 
nately or  unfortunately,  of  the  straitest.  The  science  is  still 
associated  specifically  with  the  names  of  special  men.  And  this 
state  of  things  may  manifestly  lead  to  unfairness  of  judgment.  — 
Since,  then,  Professor  Ladd's  psychology  is  in  many  ways  not  my 
own  psychology;  and  since,  as  its  critic,  I  shall  lay  more  stress 
upon  difference  than  upon  agreement,  I  would  state  at  the  outset 
that  the  present  work  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  of  the  great  series 
of  American  psychologies,  which  bear  the  names  of  McCosh,  James, 
Baldwin,  Dewey,  Bowne,  etc. 

The  volume  occupies  an  intermediate  position  between  the  author's 
Physiological  Psychology,  published  in  1887,  and  a  metaphysic  of 
psychology  —  or  however  it  be  named  —  which  is  yet  to  be  written. 
Its  plan  is  synthetic.  After  a  short  Introduction,  and  a  brief  glance 
at  the  most  general  forms  of  mental  life,  we  are  taken  to  the  elements 
of  mind,  and  from  thence  to  mental  life  in  its  concrete  development. 
Professor  Ladd  puts  forward  the  claim  that  he  has  "abandoned  even 
the  appearance  of  retaining  the  old  and  vicious  theory  of  faculties  " 
(Preface,  p.  ix)  ;  but,  nevertheless,  we  find  chapters  headed  *  Memory/ 
'Imagination,'  etc.,  —  surely,  a  positive  rebuttal  of  his  initial  claim. 

To  deal  with  the  book  in  detail  would  be  an  endless  task.  I  will 
devote  the  present  notice  to  the  consideration  of  one  or  two  points 
only ;  and,  first,  to  that  of  the  author's  treatment  of  the  elements 
of  mental  life.  We  find  recognized  as  elements  (a)  the  three  'pro- 
cesses '  of  sensation  (as  presentation,  chs.  VI.— VIII. ;  and  as  repre- 
sentation, ch.  XII.),  feeling  (not  as  pleasure-pain,  but  as  'that  which 
is  felt '  :  chs.  IX.,  X.),  and  conation  (ch.  XI.)  ;  and  (/3)  '  processes ' 
of  ideation  and  intellection.  Plainly,  here  is  no  rigorous  adherence 
to  the  synthetic  method ;  but  a  position  of  compromise,  —  due,  per- 
haps, in  part  at  least,  to  the  equivocal  nature  of  the  word  '  process.' 
Sensation,  affection,  and  conation  are  processes,  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  varying  and  changing  '  becomings ' ;  not  the  immutable 
4  things,'  so  to  speak,  that  the  older  associationism  would  make 
them.  '  Processes,'  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  '  fusion  of  images,' 
association  of  ideas,  awareness  of  resemblance,  discrimination,  rudi- 
mentary judgment,  are  quite  different  matters.  Partly,  these  '  pro- 
cesses '  are  the  transcriptions  in  logical  terms  of  true  psychological 
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processes  (e.g.,  judgment  and  discrimination);  partly,  they  imply 
metaphysical  notions.  That  intensities  and  qualities  fuse,  and  that 
spatial  and  temporal  aspects  associate,  are  ultimate  facts  for  mind. 
The  '  processes '  of  fusing  and  associating  go  behind  psychology  into 
its  metaphysic  ;  they  involve  that  inquiry  into  the  *  nature '  of  the 
mind,  which  psychology  herself  cannot  undertake,  by  the  rules  of 
the  game.  She  can  do  no  more  than  state  facts  —  description  ;  and 
conditions — theory.  A  similar  confusion  of  thought  —  as  I  think  it 
to  be  —  is  shown  by  the  author  in  positing,  as  elements  in  mental 
life,  both  the  reproduced  image  and  the  process  of  reproduction. 
Obviously,  the  word  '  element '  is  used  in  two  very  different  senses. 

Professor  Ladd  wishes  to  do  justice  to  the  'active'  side  of  mind. 
But  if  he  has  activity  as  content,  in  conation  (p.  215)  ;  and  activity 
behind  mind,  in  ontology,  he  may  surely  rest  content.  The  lavish- 
ness  with  which  he  scatters  '  elements '  in  his  book  reminds  one  of 
Professor  Stumpf's  generosity  to  tone,  in  the  matter  of  attributes ; 
—  he  gives  it  quality,  intensity,  duration,  tone-color,  and  bigness. 
This  is  what  Aristotle  would  call  do-om'a. 

If,  here  and  elsewhere,  one  takes  issue  with  the  writer  on  the 
score  of  methodology,  there  are  other  theses  of  his  which  might  be 
challenged  on  the  ground  of  fact.  The  chapter  on  Feeling,  perhaps, 
offers  the  best  illustration  of  this.  Professor  Ladd  holds  to  the 
qualitative  ultimateness  of  the  concrete  feeling,  and  deprecates  the 
classification  of  feelings  into  pleasures  and  pains;  just  as  Professor 
James  has  recently  done  (Psych.  Rev.  I.  p.  525,  note).  This  is  a 
question  of  fact.  That  Professor  James  should  be  on  the  negative 
side  is  natural ;  that  position  follows  from  the  use  of  the  analytic 
method.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  author  under  discussion 
thinks  as  he  does.  What  is  the  synthetist's  position  in  the  matter  ? 
Not,  by  any  means,  that  all  feelings  and  emotions  are  simply  pleas- 
ures and  pains;  but  that  all  feelings  and  emotions,  qua  affective 
processes  (i.e.,  qua  elemental  on  the  side  of  '  what  is  felt ')  are  such ; 
pleasure  and  unpleasantness  being  the  sole  qualitative  distinctions 
of  the  affective  or  feeling-efament.  Of  course,  there  are  any  number 
of  'qualities'  of  the  concrete  feeling,  if  we  care  to  extend  the 
application  of  the  term  '  quality '  beyond  the  element  to  the  fusion. 
There  is.no  particular  reason  why  this  should  not  be  done  :  in  the 
doctrine  of  tonal  fusion,  e.g.,  we  speak  of  the  'pitch'  or  'quality' 
of  a  musical  chord.  Only,  let  us  recognize  that  the  qualitatively 
different  feelings,  like  the  qualitatively  different  consonances,  are 
genetically  complex,  whatever  their  total  effect  for  consciousness 
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may  be.  The  writer  does  not  seem  to  have  grasped  the  connotation 
of  the  term  *  element,'  as  used,  for  instance,  by  Sully  or  Kiilpe,  as 
is  shown  by  his  treatment  of  the  sensation  process,  and  his  employ- 
ment of  such  phrases  as  'sensations  of  motion,'  'sensations  of 
position,'  etc. 

Synthesis  is  often  reproached  with  its  borrowing  of  the  *  chemical 
metaphor.'  Well  !  Kant  expressly  uses  the  chemical  metaphor,  in 
the  preface  to  the  R.  V.  and  elsewhere  ;  and  if  modern  psychology 
finds  the  analogy  light-giving,  why  should  she  not  employ  it?  If 
we  discover  (by  foregone  analysis,  mark  !)  that  there  are  so  many, 
and  only  so  many,  ultimate  mental  processes  ;  and  that  concrete 
mentality  is  derived  from  these  ;  and  if  it  helps  our  comprehension 
of  these  facts  to  call  the  ultimates  *  elements '  and  the  concretes 
'  compounds,'  are  we  not  justified  in  using  those  terms  ?  But,  of 
course,  the  new  psychology  is  not  slavishly  chemical.  The  whole 
of  the  theory  of  association  (space  and  time),  e.g.,  is  mechanical, 
and  not  chemical  at  all.  Any  stick  is  good  enough  to  beat  the 
synthetic  dog  with,  if  you  happen  yourself  to  be  an  analyst. 

To  return  to  Professor  Ladd.  There  are  many  special  points  in 
the  Feeling  chapter  that  are  exceedingly  doubtful.  The  writer's 
psychology  of  time  is  inadequate.  There  is  too  much  logic  in  his 
third  part.  There  is  too  little  coordination  in  his  treatment  of 
the  higher  fusions  —  emotion,  impulse,  desire.  The  discussion  of 
memory  is  hardly  up  to  date.  And  so  on. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  a  psychologist  who  holds  different  opinions 
from  the  author's  to  pick  holes  :  apart  from  the  fact  that,  regarded 
as  objectively  as  possible,  the  new  work  does  seem  defective  in 
parts,  in  regard  to  method,  arrangement,  and  matter ;  while  it  is 
certainly  overweighted,  in  the  latter  respect,  in  others.  But  when 
criticism  has  said  its  full  say,  —  and  that  is  wholly  impossible  within 
the  limits  of  a  review,  —  the  fact  remains,  I  think,  as  stated  above. 
The  writer  has  given  us  the  best  American  psychology. 

The  volume  is  printed  in  two  types,  the  smaller  of  which  is  rather 
trying.  It  has  a  fairly  good  index.  The  bibliography  is  a  little 
capricious,  and  very  meagre.  E.  B.  TITCHENER. 

History  of  the  Philosophy  of  History  (France).  By  ROBERT 
FLINT,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  New  York, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1894.  —  pp.  xxvii,  706. 

In  the  preface  and  introduction  of  this  volume  Professor  Flint 
explains  that  after  the  publication  of  his  earlier  work  on  The  Phi- 
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losophy  of  History  in  France  and  Germany  (1874),  a  considerable 
number  of  years  elapsed  before  he  could  return  to  the  subject.  In 
the  interval  he  became  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  enlarging  his 
plan,  and  now  purposes  to  make  his  work  a  real  and  comprehensive 
history,  instead  of  merely  a  connected  series  of  studies.  He  pro- 
poses to  trace  the  development  of  historical  speculation  in  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  England,  as  it  is  in  these  countries  that  the 
philosophy  of  history  has  received  most  attention.  In  connection 
with  the  French  the  Belgian  historical  philosophy  will  be  surveyed, 
in  connection  with  the  German  the  Dutch,  in  connection  with  the 
British  the  American.  This  book  is  the  first  installment  of  the  com- 
plete work.  The  title  indicates  that  the  method  pursued  is  that  of 
tracing  the  development  in  the  case  of  each  nation  separately.  The 
author  is  aware  of  the  objections  to  this  mode  of  procedure,  and 
adopted  it  with  reluctance  after  having  tried  the  other.  In  setting 
forth  the  reasons  that  induced  him  to  adopt  the  '  national '  method, 
he  urges  that  nationality  is  one  of  the  most  potent  of  historical  factors 
(p.  26).  Nowhere  are  national  characteristics  and  tendencies  more 
discernible  than  in  historical  thought  (Preface),  and  the  historical 
theories  of  individuals  will  always  be  found  largely  explicable  by  the 
contemporary  political  condition  of  the  communities  to  which  the 
thinkers  belong  (p.  35).  Not  only  does  the  national  method  allow 
due  weight  to  the  influence  of  nationality  on  history,  but  it  alone 
renders  possible  unity  and  continuity  of  narrative  (p.  25).  On  the 
other  hand,  a  general  account  of  historical  development  must  include 
the  national  developments,  or  become  too  abstract  to  be  of  any  value, 
but  in  doing  justice  to  these  it  loses  itself  in  them,  and  ceases  to 
be  general  except  in  name  (p.  25).  What  Professor  Flint  really 
proposes  to  do,  however,  is  to  use  both  the  national  and  universal 
method.  We  find  that  "  after  the  national  developments  have  been 
traced  a  comprehensive  delineation  of  their  relationship  and  common 
movements  will  still  be  required"  (p.  27).  While  adding  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  task,  this  will  undoubtedly  remove  most  of  the 
objections  to  his  method. 

In  reply  to  criticisms  urged  against  his  earlier  work,  Professor 
Flint  argues  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  demand  from  him  at  the  out- 
set his  pwn  conceptions  as  to  the  sphere,  method,  and  conclusions 
of  the  Philosophy  of  History.  The  mere  statement  of  his  own  con- 
victions and  conclusions  as  to  the  Philosophy  of  History  could  serve 
no  good  purpose.  He  now  recognizes  the  need,  however,  of  giving 
some  definition  of  the  department  of  knowledge  he  is  dealing  with, 
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and,  in  giving  some  account  of  what  he  understands  by  the  Philos- 
ophy of  History,  he  must  be  held  to  have  satisfied  all  reasonable 
demands.  The  statement  in  question  cannot  be  said  to  be  either 
clear  or  satisfactory.  He  rejects  the  view  that  there  can  be  no 
science  but  only  a  philosophy  of  History.  Though  Freedom  is 
implied  in  History  (p.  125),  it  is  not  opposed  to  causation,  but 
the  highest  type  of  causation  (pp.  17,  515).  Further,  if  'science' 
be  defined  so  strictly  that  History  is  excluded,  the  definition  will  be 
found  to  have  excluded  Geology  and  Physiology  as  well  (p.  510). 
On  the  other  hand,  he  opposes  no  less  strenuously  the  position, 
that  there  can  be  merely  a  science  and  no  philosophy  of  History. 
His  objection  rests  on  the  fact  that  History  is  intimately  connected 
with  all  the  other  sciences.  The  task  of  philosophy  of  History 
he  understands  to  be  the  "  tracing  of  the  relations  of  causation  and 
affinity  which  connect  history  with  other  departments  of  existence 
and  knowledge"  (p.  21).  He  thinks  it  better,  however,  to  use 
the  words  science  and  philosophy  often  interchangeably  instead 
of  keeping  up  a  rigid  distinction  between  them,  in  order  to  bring 
into  prominence  this  close  relationship  of  History  with  all  the  other 
sciences  (pp.  19,  20).  But  later  on  Professor  Flint  assures  us  that 
"  there  is  now  little  danger  of  the  dependence  of  historical  science 
on  other  sciences  being  entirely  ignored.  The  prevalent  tendency 
is  to  consider  history  as  explicable  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  it 
really  is  by  the  laws  of  some  naturally  antecedent  or  more  general 
science  "  (p.  36).  To  avoid  a  danger,  then,  which  does  not  exist, 
he  adopts  an  expedient  not  only  awkward  in  the  extreme,  but  also 
in  no  slight  degree  misleading.  Professor  Flint  is  of  course  careful 
to  explain  in  what  sense  he  applies  the  word  Philosophy  to  the 
science  of  History,  but  nothing  will  prevent  the  associations  of  the 
word  bringing  about  confusion.  Having  so  strongly  made  out  the 
claim  of  History  to  be  ranked  as  a  genuine  science,  it  would  surely 
have  been  better  for  him  not  to  have  needlessly  run  the  risk  of 
misconception  both  as  to  his  own  position  and  to  the  real  place 
of  history  as  a  department  of  knowledge.  Further,  Professor  Flint 
has  strongly  objected  to  a  very  similar  use  of  the  term  Philosophy 
on  the  part  of  the  Positivists,  and  in  this  connection  has  brought 
out  with  great  clearness  the  fundamental  difference  between  the 
methods  of  Science  and  Philosophy  in  the  strict  sense  of  these 
terms  (pp.  641-642).  It  is  a  pity  to  obscure  this  important  dis- 
tinction by  a  loose  use  of  the  much-abused  term,  Philosophy. 

We   can  only  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  contents  of  this  work. 
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After  replying  to  his  critics,  the  author  proceeds  in  the  Introduction 
to  indicate  the  influence  of  Religion,  Philosophy,  and  General  Science 
on  historical  speculation.  Then  follows  a  short  sketch  of  Oriental, 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Medieval  history,  with  an  account  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ideas  of  Progress,  Humanity,  and  Freedom  in  the  his- 
tories of  antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages.  A  special  description  of 
the  historical  conceptions  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Augustine,  and  Ibn 
Khaldun  complete  the  Introduction.  About  500  pages  are  devoted 
to  the  history  of  France.  After  touching  on  the  earliest  writers, 
the  author  directs  attention  to  Bodin  as  the  first  French  writer  who 
took  a  philosophical  view  of  history.  Among  seventeenth-century 
historians  Bossuet  is  the  only  one  singled  out  for  special  treatment, 
and  considerable  space  is  devoted  to  his  Discours  sur  V Histoire 
Universelle.  The  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  character- 
ized in  a  general  way,  and  a  detailed  account  is  given  of  Montes- 
quieu, Turgot,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Condorcet.  The  conditions 
which  influenced  the  historical  conceptions  of  the  nineteenth  century 
are  enumerated.  These  are,  (i)  the  change  from  the  philosophy  of 
the  previous  century,  (2)  the  revival  of  religion,  (3)  rise  of  Romanti- 
cism in  literature,  (4)  change  in  the  political  spirit  from  the  self-con- 
fident dogmatism  of  the  revolutionary  era  to  an  excessive  deference 
to  history  and  precedent,  (5)  the  tendency  towards  socialism.  The 
earlier  writers  of  the  century  (Daunou,  Madame  de  Stae'l,  Chateau- 
briand, Thiers)  are  treated  briefly.  The  remaining  historians  are 
divided  into  the  following  six  schools  :  I.  Ultramontanist  and  Liberal 
Catholic  school  (De  Maistre,  De  Bonald,  De  Lamennais);  II.  Social- 
istic school  (Saint  Simon,  Fourier,  Buchez,  Proudhon);  III.  Spiritu- 
alistic school  (Cousin,  Jouffroy,  Guizot,  Bouillier,  De  Tocqueville, 
Barchou)  ;  IV.  Democratic  school  (Michelet,  Quinet)  ;  V.  Natu- 
ralistic and  Positivistic  school  (C.  Comte,  A.  Comte,  Littre',  Taine); 
VI.  Critical  school  (Cournot,  Renouvier).  I  have  mentioned  under 
each  school  the  names  of  those  writers  on  whom  most  stress  is  laid. 
Comte  and  Cousin  are  treated  at  most  length,  and  after  these  Guizot, 
Quinet,  and  Renouvier  receive  most  attention.  No  criticism  is  offered 
of  Renouvier's  historical  doctrine,  as  our  author  assents  to  its  funda- 
mental principles  and  positions  (p.  671).  The  history  of  Belgium 
occupies  about  20  pages.  Laurent  is  regarded  as  an  important 
figure,  and  Quetelet  is  mentioned  as  having  done  more  than  any 
one  else  to  render  statistics  auxiliary  to  historical  science.  Switzer- 
land is  dismissed  in  10  pages,  Vinet  and  De  Rougemont  being 
treated  of  among  others.  A  claim  is  put  forward  for  the  intellectual 
independence  of  the  country. 
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No  one  can  help  being  struck  by  the  perfect  mastery  of  this 
wide  field  which  is  evinced  all  through  the  volume.  Despite  the 
compact  form  in  which  the  material  is  presented,  however,  the  prog- 
ress of  the  development  is  apt  to  be  obscured  by  the  mass  of  detail. 
A  good  deal  of  this  detail  is  not  strictly  relevant,  if  the  aim  was  to 
trace  the  development  of  historical  speculation.  While  the  means 
are  put  into  the  reader's  hands,  he  is  left  to  make  out  the  develop- 
ment for  himself ;  and  as  it  stands,  the  book  is  rather  an  invaluable 
mine  of  historical  material  than  an  exhibition  of  the  progress  of 
historical  thought.  A  general  survey  of  the  whole  field  would  have 
been  most  useful,  and  in  omitting  to  do  this  the  author  has  let  slip 
an  opportunity  of  bearing  out  his  contention  that  nationality  is  one 
of  the  most  potent  factors  in  giving  form  to  historical  speculation. 
Incisiveness  and  masterly  conciseness  of  statement  are  prominent  in 
criticism  and  exposition  alike.  The  tone  of  the  critical  utterances 
is  very  high.  The  calm  judicial  impartiality  displayed  gives  great 
weight  to  the  author's  opinion.  Indeed,  too  much  praise  can  hardly 
be  given  in  this  connection.  Of  the  book  as  a  whole  one  can  only 
speak  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Pro- 
fessor Flint  will  be  able  to  complete  the  great  plan  he  has  sketched. 

DAVID  IRONS. 

The  Elements  of  Metaphysics.  By  DR.  PAUL  DEUSSEN.  Trans- 
lated by  C.  M.  DUFF.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  and  London, 
1894.  —  pp.  xxiv,  337.  Price,  $1.50. 

This  work  was  first  published  seventeen  years  ago.  The  author 
was  at  that  time  a  docent  in  the  polytechnicum  at  Aachen.  He  is 
now  Professor  Ordinarius  of  Philosophy  at  Kiel.  A  second  edition 
appeared  in  1890,  and  from  this  Mr.  Duff  has  prepared  his  transla- 
tion for  English  readers.  Dr.  Deussen  adopts  the  philosophical 
standpoint  of  Schopenhauer,  and,  without  attempting  to  make  any 
important  original  contribution  to  metaphysical  doctrine,  aims  to 
set  forth,  "with  the  closest  possible  adherence,"  the  system  of  that 
philosopher,  although  not  in  any  respect  renouncing  independence 
of  judgment.  He  believes  that  "the  standpoint  of  the  reconciliation 
of  all  contradictions  has  been  attained  in  the  main  by  mankind  in 
the  Idealism  founded  by  Kant,  and  wrought  out  to  perfection  by  his 
disciple  Schopenhauer."  So  thoroughly  has  this  conviction  taken 
possession  of  Dr.  Deussen,  that  he  never  finds  any  teaching  of  the 
master  to  be  contradictory,  vague,  or  even  insufficient,  and  never 
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feels  the  possibility  of  raising  any  question  which  Schopenhauerian 
philosophy  has  not  answered.  If  it  is  one  aim  of  the  philosophical 
disciplines  to  arouse  in  the  mind  the  spirit  of  questioning  investiga- 
tion and  to  urge  to  independent  thought,  the  present  volume  is  of 
little  assistance  for  that  purpose.  Its  spirit  is  rather  that  of  didac- 
tical exposition,  gathering  the  ripened  fruits  of  metaphysical  thought. 
After  a  discussion  of  the  empirical  standpoint,  involving  a  system 
of  physics,  the  transcendental  doctrine  is  divided  into  four  parts, 
treating  in  order  of  the  theory  of  understanding,  the  metaphysics 
of  nature,  of  beauty,  and  of  morality.  In  the  physics  the  author 
demonstrates  in  a  somewhat  scholastic  manner  the  infinity  of  time 
and  space,  taking  no  account  of  the  arguments  making  against  that 
position.  From  this  he  infers  that  whatever  exists  must  be  in  space, 
since  otherwise  it  would  be  nowhere,  and  consequently  not  at  all. 
It  is  tacitly  assumed  that  unspatial  existence  and  non-existence  are 
identical.  If  this  were  proved,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  importance, 
since  the  ordinary  spiritualistic  view  of  psychic  life  posits  an  exist- 
ence which  cannot  be  understood  spatially.  Dr.  Deussen  gives 
no  argument  for  his  assumption,  but  uses  it  to  introduce  in  an 
aggravated  form  the  materialism  which  is  somewhat  concealed  by 
Schopenhauer.  The  human  intellect  is  understood  by  the  author 
as  a  material  organ  ;  thinking  is  absolutely  dependent  on  the  brain, 
and  all  cerebral  activity  is  the  result  of  purely  physical  change.  Of 
course,  he  believes  that  this  all  disappears  when  the  transcendental 
standpoint  is  taken.  When,  however,  the  world  of  matter  is  ex- 
plained as  constituted  by  the  human  intellect,  and  the  intellect  again 
is  explained  as  constituted  of  matter,  it  seems  that  the  passion  for 
explanation  has  carried  one  beyond  the  limit  of  safety. 

The  theory  of  knowledge  does  not  differ  from  that  of  Schopen- 
hauer. The  author  attempts,  however,  to  establish  more  completely 
and  systematically  the  proof  of  the  apriority  of  time,  space,  and  caus- 
ality. In  a  quite  scholastic  manner  he  adduces  six  proofs  that  time, 
space,  and  causality  are  a  priori  forms  of  the  understanding.  The 
first,  that  every  experience  presupposes  them,  really  falls  together 
with  the  fifth,  that  what  links  together  discrete  parts  must  lie  within 
me,  not  without ;  the  third,  that  particular  determinations  of  them 
are  necessary,  the  opposites  impossible,  is  the  same  as  the  fourth, 
that  sciences  of  apodeictic  certainty  are  founded  on  them.  All 
these  arguments,  as  given  by  Deussen,  are  question-begging,  and 
presuppose,  in  order  to  gain  validity,  the  breakdown  of  an  empirical 
theory  of  knowledge.  If  it  is  true  that  experience  has  no  tongue 
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for  necessity,  perhaps  the  apriority  of  time,  space,  and  causality  may 
be  transcendentally  deduced ;  but  it  is  not  done  in  the  present  work. 
We  demand  nowadays  of  a  metaphysic,  also,  that  it  shall  give  some 
interpretation  of  the  significance  of  organic  and  cosmic  evolution. 
Schopenhauer  founded  his  system  before  this  mode  of  thought  became 
prevalent,  and  made  no  provision  to  meet  its  demands.  He  offended 
against  it  in  his  doctrine  of  the  intelligible  character,  the  doctrine 
that  virtue  cannot  be  taught.  The  Platonic  Ideas,  again,  the  arche- 
types of  species,  are  for  him  eternal  and  unchanging,  although  they 
may  be  arranged  in  an  order  which  shall  represent  progressively  the 
completeness  of  the  objectification  of  the  will.  This  view  agrees 
better  with  Agassiz  than  with  Darwin.  Professor  Deussen,  who  says 
that  the  metaphysics  of  Schopenhauer  will  never  become  antiquated, 
does  not  feel,  as  did  von  Hartmann,  the  necessity  of  taking  up  the 
new  views  into  his  philosophy,  and  simply  passes  them  over  in  silence. 
The  writer  seems  inclined  to  value  religion  much  more  highly  than 
did  his  master,  and  to  accent  pessimism  somewhat  less.  He  believes 
that  the  timelessness  of  the  will  guarantees  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  in  a  manner  thoroughly  satisfactory  for  religion,  and  that  the 
metaphysic  which  he  sets  forth  is  the  essence  of  a  regenerate  and 
purified  Christianity.  One  would  like  to  see  him  try  conclusions 
with  the  author  of  Atheism  in  Philosophy,  who  regards  Schopenhauer 
as  its  great  modern  exponent. 

The  third  part  of  the  present  volume  treats  of  the  philosophy  of 
art.  It  gives  a  clear  and  concise  rendering  of  the  view  that  in 
aesthetic  contemplation  we  attain  to  an  immediate  intuition  of  the 
Idea,  throwing  aside  the  forms  of  knowledge.  This  brilliant  con- 
ception of  Schopenhauerian  genius  is  generally  regarded  as  weakly 
sustained  by  the  argument.  Dr.  Deussen  adds  nothing  to  its  strength, 
but  confines  himself  to  a  categorical  statement  of  his  master's  views. 
When  treating  of  the  metaphysics  of  morality  he  adopts  pessimism 
almost  without  argument,  although  the  conviction  is  very  general 
that  it  was  the  temperament  rather  than  the  metaphysic  of  Schopen- 
hauer which  originally  led  to  it.  The  doctrine  of  the  denial  of  the 
Will,  which  here  appears  as  the  plan  of  salvation,  is  admitted  to  be 
incomprehensible.  How  a  Will,  which,  out  of  time,  eternally  wills 
life,  can  change  and  eternally  deny  itself,  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  human  intellect.  The  author  adds  that  in  acts  of  affirmation 
the  will  is  determined ;  in  acts  of  denial  it  is  free.  Empirically,  of 
course,  all  acts  are  determined.  This  correction  of  the  Kantian 
doctrine  of  freedom  rests  upon  very  slight  grounds,  and  cannot  be 
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maintained.  The  theory  of  motives  which  crops  out  in  this  volume 
is  characteristic.  The  only  motives  which  can  influence  the  will  in 
its  natural  state  are  malice  towards  others  and  egoism  as  regards  our- 
selves. Butler's  contention  that  there  is  a  natural  principle  of 
benevolence  in  man,  although  supported  by  psychology,  is  entirely 
disregarded.  In  its  regenerate  state  the  Will,  when  denying  itself, 
can  will  only  another's  well-being  or  its  own  ill.  In  salvation  of 
this  kind  there  is  no  place  for  the  gospel  of  modern  evolutionism, 
Be  strong.  The  style  of  the  work  is  rendered  somewhat  scrappy  by 
an  extreme  subdivision  into  short  paragraphs,  which  are  detached 
and  numbered  under  captions  to  facilitate  use  as  a  text-book.  As 
such,  it  is  perhaps  the  best  and  most  complete  account  of  Schopen- 
hauerianism  which  we  have  in  the  language,  if  one  does  not  wish  to 
use  the  works  of  the  philosopher  himself.  The  brevity  of  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  present  volume  on  many  important  points,  however, 
will  probably  render  the  latter  course  preferable. 

E.    L.    HlNMAN. 
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LOGICAL. 

Theorie  der    Typen-Eintheihmgen.     BENNO    ERDMANN.     Phil. 
Mon.,  XXX,  pp.  15-49,  129-158. 

It  is  an  old  logical  doctrine  that  the  members  of  a  classification 
are  to  be  so  excluded,  one  from  another,  that  the  boundaries  of  the 
species  of  a  genus  may  not  run  into  each  other.  Kant  made  a  breach 
in  this  tradition  by  his  formulation  of  the  principle  of  continuity. 
This  demands  a  continuous  transition  from  one  species  to  another, 
through  gradual  increments  of  difference.  Kant  himself,  however, 
added  that  the  principle  of  continuity  is  a  mere  idea,  of  formal  value, 
but  giving  no  assurance  of  corresponding  objects  in  experience. 
The  traditional  dogma,  therefore,  was  not  entirely  broken  down  by 
logical  discussion.  Whewell  first  contested  it  from  the  nature  of 
scientific  classification.  He  asserted  that  natural  groups  exist,  well 
determined  outwardly  from  a  central  type,  but  not  sharply  marked 
off  by  a  boundary  line  drawn  from  without.  Careful  observation 
shows  that  our  field  of  thought  is  largely  filled  with  genera  whose 
species  stand  in  a  running  connection  by  reason  of  a  multitude  of 
transitional  forms.  Such  connections  are  not  necessarily  continuous. 
The  continuous  connections  found  in  mathematics,  in  geometry  and 
the  calculus,  are  not  running  connections  in  this  sense.  Mathematics 
gives  to  quantities  separated  by  distinct  differences  a  continuous 
connection  by  considering  possible  an  infinite  number  of  intervening 
steps.  This  connection  is  real,  then,  only  from  the  point  of  view  of 
mathematical  theory.  Excluding  such,  we  here  speak  of  connections 
of  objects  which  furnish  no  definite  boundaries  for  classification, 
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because  the  objects  pass  into  one  another  in  continuous  transition. 
We  wish  to  determine  how  the  logical  task  of  classification  is  to  be 
performed  in  such  cases.  The  simplest  division  of  running  connec- 
tions is  merely  schematic,  as  in  scales  of  temperature.  These 
constructions  are  largely  arbitrary,  and  are  decided  by  practical 
considerations,  although  they  have  their  ground  in  the  nature  of  the 
object.  Richer  logical  relations  are  encountered  when  we  divide 
according  to  types.  The  first  group  of  such  divisions  we  find  where 
the  species  of  a  genus  form  a  series  graded  through  numerous  transi- 
tions, whose  end  members  differ  from  one  another  more  than  do  the 
intermediate  members,  or  are  opposed  as  contrary  or  contradictory. 
Instances  of  such  types  are  'moral'  and  'immoral.'  A  second 
group  drops  the  limitation  of  the  type  by  the  end  members.  This 
group  includes  series  of  three  or  more  members,  and  divisions  of  an 
aggregate  into  three  or  more  parts.  The  classification  of  substances 
as  'solid,'  'liquid,'  and  'gaseous'  is  an  example  of  this  group.  The 
third  group  includes  cases  in  which  single  members  stand  forth  as 
types  for  various  quantities  in  rank  near  them.  Instance,  the  geomet- 
rical color-constructions.  A  fourth  group  comprises  running  connec- 
tions whose  members  do  not  form  a  series,  but  a  loose  aggregation. 
Such  are  Secchi's  spectroscopic  types  of  stars.  Organic  types  were 
regarded  by  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  as  more  fixed.  It  is  in  the 
spirit  of  that  philosophy  that  the  classifications  of  Linnaeus  and 
Cuvier  were  devised.  Even  Agassiz,  although  his  classifications 
reflected  nominalism  as  against  the  realism  of  Cuvier,  asserts  that 
the  logical  genera  of  organisms  are  manifestations  of  the  thought  of 
the  Creator.  These  classifications  are  ruined,  because  they  do  not 
include  the  manifold  forms  of  living  and  dead  organisms  in  a  single 
thought-construction.  Lamarck  showed  how  numerous  are  the  tran- 
sitions by  which  species  and  genera  shade  into  one  another,  and 
thus  put  running  connections  in  the  place  of  sharp  distinctions.  At 
present  we  must  take  the  materials  for  the  investigation  of  organic 
types  from  the  theory  of  evolution.  The  mere  hypothesis  of  con- 
tinuous evolution,  however,  does  not  furnish  sufficient  grounds  for  a 
classification.  We  need  the  groups  of  marks  which  experience  shows 
to  have  great  constancy  within  the  field  of  each  genus,  the  results  of 
adaptation.  This  gives  us  the  genealogical  type.  But  the  abstract 
type  of  the  logical  genus  is  not  present  in  the  same  manner  in  all  its 
species.  Some  more  clearly  display  the  plan  of  construction  of  the 
genus.  Such  species  are  representative  types.  Under  special  con- 
ditions the  concept  of  type  gains  a  third  meaning,  with  reference  to 
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the  plan  of  construction  of  flowers.  These  are  constructive  types. 
The  divisions  of  the  human  race  are  closely  related  to  the  genea- 
logical and  representative  types  of  organisms.  Types  of  languages 
are  somewhat  different.  In  both  cases  the  transitions  are  gradual, 
the  connections  are  genetic.  Languages,  like  organic  genera,  arise, 
develop  as  family  groups,  and  become  extinct.  Yet  these  analogies 
are  not  so  close  as  might  at  first  seem.  Organisms  are  living  things, 
while  languages  are  contents  of  processes  which  take  place  in  the 
most  highly  developed  organisms.  Again,  although  their  evolution 
is  organic,  languages  do  not  live  in  the  same  sense  as  do  organisms. 
So,  finally,  the  transference  of  language  to  other  individuals  some- 
what developed  mentally,  although  we  may  call  it  propagation,  is 
analogous  to  none  of  the  forms  which  assure  the  continuance  of 
plants  and  animal  organisms.  In  philology  we  find  first  formal  types 
of  languages,  resting  upon  a  difference  in  the  speech  form.  They 
have  been  termed  morphological  types  if  founded  upon  the  external 
form,  psychological  if  upon  the  internal  form  of  speech,  but  these 
terms  are  metaphorical  and  objectionable.  From  distinctions  in  the 
external  form,  we  derive  such  linguistic  divisions  as  isolating,  agglu- 
tinative, and  inflected  languages.  Logically  these  types  are  charac- 
terized by  the  fact  that  they  give  the  most  general  plans  of  construc- 
tion for  the  grammatical  joining  of  language  groups.  They  become 
also  representative  in  the  same  way  as  do  the  morphological  types 
of  biology.  The  internal  form  of  language  cannot  be  successfully 
used  as  a  basis  for  division,  although  attempts  have  been  made  by 
Humboldt  and  Steinthal  to  combine  it  with  the  external  form.  From 
another  point  of  view,  another  analogy  with  biological  types  may  be 
perceived.  A  branch  of  languages,  like  the  Indo-Germanic,  may  be 
bound  together  by  a  common  descent,  which  we  may  regard,  figura- 
tively, as  a  genealogical  connection.  Subdivisions  of  the  branch 
give  such  groups  as  the  Germanic  and  Romance.  We  may  call 
these  genealogical  types,  but  only  in  a  transferred  sense,  since  they 
are  really  different  from  genealogical  types  of  organisms.  Philologists 
have  asserted  that  the  types  of  isolating,  agglutinative,  and  inflected 
languages  are  stages  in  linguistic  development,  that  inflection  pre- 
supposes agglutination,  and  agglutination  mere  placing  side  by  side. 
If  true,  this  introduces  us  to  a  new  form,  the  period-type.  Types  of 
this  group  are  much  older  than  the  other  forms  we  have  mentioned, 
and  are  common  to  all  evolutionary  sciences,  to  history  and  religion 
as  well  as  philology  and  cosmogony.  They  are  contents  of  develop- 
ment processes  of  single  or  collective  individual  objects.  They 
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make  it  necessary  to  leave  the  ground  of  traditional  doctrine  in 
another  direction.  Logic  customarily  asserts  that  only  the  universal 
genus  is  susceptible  of  division.  Here  contents  of  changeable 
relations  and  processes  of  development  in  individual  things  permit 
and  require  division.  We  find  actual  reasons  for  systematically 
dividing  the  whole  process  of  development  of  the  individual  into 
periods.  The  processes  involved  stand  in  a  causal  connection,  a 
connection  which  in  cases  of  mechanical  energy  is  strictly  continuous, 
and  in  cases  of  living  things  more  nearly  so  than  in  other  types. 
In  this  sense  types  are  not  species  of  a  genus,  and  are  not  of  the 
same  character  for  purposes  of  division  as  generic  types.  They  are 
generally  much  more  complicated  than  even  the  genealogical  types. 

E.  L.  HINMAN. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Studies  in  the  Psychology  of  Touch.     F.  B.  DRESSLAR.     Am. 
J.  Psy.,  VI,  3,  pp.  313-369. 

Our  most  immediate  and  fundamental  knowledge  comes  through 
the  skin.  This  sense  is  the  original  sense  in  the  race,  and  is  the  one 
least  often  impaired.  Cutaneous  sensations  are  more  directly  asso- 
ciated with  the  self  than  any  other.  Double  and  single  sensations 
of  touch  are  of  great  weight  in  building  up  the  distinction  between 
the  ego  and  the  non-ego.  The  fundamental  character  of  touch  is 
recognized  by  the  law  in  the  requirement  of  physical  contact  in 
making  an  arrest ;  and  is  recognized  in  every-day  life  by  its  use  in 
the  expression  of  the  strongest  affections.  —  The  first  of  the  experi- 
mental problems  deals  with  the  increase  in  discrimination  with 
education.  The  experiments  show  that  the  distance  between  two 
points  necessary  for  correct  discrimination  in  75  per  cent  of  the 
cases  was  reduced  from  22.29  mm-  *°  2-5  mm-  during  three  weeks' 
practice.  This  education  affected  not  only  the  area  of  skin  experi- 
mented upon,  but  also  the  corresponding  area  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  body.  Sensations  from  these  educated  areas  were  distinctly 
different  in  quality  from  those  from  the  immediately  surrounding 
skin.  Experiments  to  determine  the  rate  of  loss  of  this  effect  were 
begun  too  late  to  determine  the  curve  accurately,  but  were  sufficient 
to  prove  that  the  loss  is  rapid,  and  decreases  in  rapidity  inversely  as 
the  time.  The  second  problem  was  a  determination  of  the  compara- 
tive subjective  size  of  a  line  on  the  smooth  surface  of  a  card,  and 
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a  line  of  the  same  length  interrupted  by  punctures  in  the  card.  The 
experiments  prove  conclusively  that  to  both  passive  and  active  touch 
the  interrupted  line  seems  the  longer.  The  greater  the  number  of 
punctures,  the  longer  its  apparent  length.  The  author  generalizes 
the  results  of  this  and  the  similar  optical  illusions,  together  with 
observations  of  daily  life,  thus :  "  If  we  have  two  trains  of  sense 
perceptions  produced  in  the  mind  in  equal  durations  of  time,  the  one 
which  is  made  up  of  the  greater  number  of  distinct  sensations 
requires  of  the  mind  a  greater  amount  of  space  in  its  reference  to 
the  external  world."  The  third  problem  deals  with  an  illusion  for 
weights.  Sections  of  a  brass  tube  of  unequal  lengths  were  so 
weighted  as  to  be  of  equal  weights.  A  large  number  of  school 
children  were  asked  to  arrange  them  in  order  of  weight.  With  few 
exceptions  they  were  arranged  in  order  of  size,  the  smallest  seeming 
the  heaviest.  A  i^-inch  section  of  the  tube  —  the  first  in  a  series 
of  eight  —  seemed  three  times  as  heavy,  on  the  average,  as  a  5-inch 
section.  If  the  intermediate  members  of  the  series  were  omitted,  it 
seemed  only  2.4  times  as  heavy.  The  more  able  the  pupil,  as  judged 
by  his  teacher,  the  more  accurately  did  his  arrangement  agree  with 
the  general  rule.  The  agreement  was  closer  for  adults  than  for 
children.  Similarly,  when  pieces  of  sheet  lead  of  the  same  size  and 
weight  were  fashioned  into  different  figures,  the  more  compact 
seemed  the  heavier.  The  author  explains  the  illusion  from  the 
association  of  greater  bulk  with  more  effort.  Since  all  stimuli  are  of 
the  same  weight,  the  larger,  upon  which  the  greater  effort  is  exerted, 
respond  more  quickly,  and  thus  seem  lighter.  The  firmer  the  asso- 
ciation, as  in  adults  and  in  clever  children,  the  stronger  is  the 
illusion.  The  article  concludes  with  an  account  of  after-effect 
phenomena,  (i)  It  was  noticed  that  after  the  skin  of  the  arm  had 
been  in  contact  with  a  moving  belt  of  plaited  velvet,  the  velvet 
seemed  to  be  still  in  contact,  but  moving  in  the  opposite  direction. 
An  explanation  is  found  in  the  return  rush  of  the  blood  which  has 
been  swept  forward  by  the  motion  of  the  velvet.  (2)  A  few  seconds 
after  the  skin  has  been  stimulated  by  contact  with  a  cork  point  so 
lightly  as  to  cause  no  pain,  a  second,  painful  sensation  sets  in,  and  is 
succeeded  by  others  of  decreasing  intensity.  These  after-sensations 
were  observed  to  be  simultaneous  with  rushes  of  blood  to  the  point 
affected.  The  author  suggests  that  they  may  be  due  to  the  effect 
on  the  nerves  of  the  toxic  agents  released  by  the  sudden  anabolism 
in  the  impoverished  tissues.  (3)  Some  cases  of  dermographism  in 
normal  subjects  are  recorded.  w  R  PlLLSBURY, 
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Relation  of  Interference  to  the  Practice  Effect  of  an  Association, 
JOHN  A.  BERGSTROM.  Am.  J.  Psy.,  VI,  3,  pp.  433-443. 

This  article  offers  evidence  to  disprove  Miinsterberg's  theory 
that  an  association  discharges  by  only  one  path,  that  of  least  resist- 
ance. The  experiments  consisted  of  sorting  a  pack  of  cards  con- 
taining eight  cards  of  each  of  eight  different  kinds.  The  piles  were 
arranged  in  one  order  for  practice  experiments,  in  another  for  the 
interference  experiments.  It  was  found  in  a  long  series  of  alternate 
interference  and  practice  experiments,  that  the  loss  in  rapidity  of 
sorting  due  to  interference  practically  equalled  the  gain  due  to 
practice.  That  the  two  associations  counter-balance,  but  do  not 
efface  each  other,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  takes  a  third  longer 
time  to  sort  the  pack  with  a  third  arrangement  of  the  piles  than  was 
required  for  either  of  the  first  experiments.  Results  in  apparent 
accord  with  the  theory  are  probably  influenced  by  some  accessory 
associations.  w  R  PlLLSBURY. 

On  the  Difference  Sensibility  for  the  Valuation  of  Space 
Distances  with  the  Help  of  Arm  Movements.  A.  E.  SEGSWORTH. 
Am.  J.  Psy.,  VI,  3,  pp.  369-408. 

The  article  embodies  the  results  of  an  investigation  made  in  the 
Leipsic  laboratory.  Both  the  length  of  the  curves  made  by  a  pencil 
held  in  the  hand  and  the  extent  of  the  angle  moved  through  were 
used  as  criteria  of  the  amount  of  motion.  The  results  obtained 
by  the  former  method  are  open  to  errors  incident  to  individual 
differences  in  the  shoulder  joints.  The  results  are:  (i)  Absolute 
sensibility  is  finer  for  the  smaller  movements.  In  the  experiments 
made  by  the  angle  method  the  sensibility  for  movements  towards 
the  horizontal  plane  followed  Weber's  law  ;  those  away  from  the 
horizontal  show  an  increase  in  sensibility  for  the  larger  angles. 
(2)  Upward  movements  above  the  horizontal  plane  are  over-valued, 
downward  movements  are  under-valued.  The  reverse  is  true  of 
those  below  the  horizontal.  In  the  series  of  experiments  where  a 
movement  with  one  hand  was  assumed  as  a  normal,  and  movements 
of  the  other  hand  compared  with  it,  it  was  found  that  this  effect 
increases  with  an  increase  in  the  weight  held  by  the  hand  making 
the  compared  movements.  Raising  the  starting  point  in  the  experi- 
ments above  the  horizontal  also  increases  this  effect.  (3)  An 
increase  in  the  rate  of  movement  decreases  the  sensibility,  except 
that  in  experiments  by  the  angle  method  the  reverse  held  true  of 
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movements  upward  toward  the  horizontal  plane.  (4)  In  the  two- 
hand  experiments,  when  the  right  hand  is  the  normal,  there  is  an 
over-valuation,  where  the  left  hand  is  the  normal,  an  under- valuation. 
Many  individual  differences  appear  in  the  experiments.  These  are 
so  numerous  and  important  that  no  definite  value  can  be  given  for 
the  difference  limen.  W.  B.  PILLSBURY. 

Ueber  die  indirekte  Sehschdrfe.     TH.  WERTHEIM.     Z.  f.  Ps.  u. 
Phys.  d.  Sinn.,  VII,  2  u.  3,  pp.  172-187. 

Careful  experiments  on  indirect  vision  show  that  the  isoptric 
curves  are  very  regular  in  form,  and  are  approximately  parallel  to 
the  curve  which  represents  the  outside  limit  of  the  field  of  sight. 
This  regularity  suggests  the  possibility  of  expressing  by  a  mathe- 
matical formula  the  relation  between  direct  and  indirect  vision  ;  but 
the  present  investigation  justifies  only  the  conclusion  that  the 
accuracy  of  indirect  vision  at  any  point  in  the  visual  field  stands 
in  a  certain  inverse  relation  to  the  distance  of  this  point  from  the 
fixation  point ;  and  in  a  certain  direct  relation  to  the  width  of  the 
field  of  sight  at  the  meridian  investigated.  The  regular  course  of 
the  isoptric  curves  seems  also  to  indicate  that  the  diminution  in 
accuracy  of  vision  towards  the  sides  of  the  retina  has  its  cause 
in  anatomical  and  functional  conditions  of  the  retinal  elements. 
Practice  plays  an  important  part  in  these  experiments,  which  fact 
suggests  that  tests  of  indirect  vision  have  but  slight  clinical  value, 
where  the  patients  are  quite  unpracticed.  MARGARET  WASHBURN. 

Erkldrung  der  Brentano  schen  optischen  Tduschung.     F.  AUER- 
BACH.     Z.  f.  Ps.  u.  Phys.  d.  Sinn.,  VII,  2  u.  3,  pp.  152-160. 

The  explanation  here  suggested  for  this  familiar  illusion  is  as 
follows :  — 

A  line  limited  by  lines  which  form  obtuse  angles  with  it  looks 
longer  than  one  limited  by  lines  which  form  acute  angles  with  it, 
because  imaginary  lines  drawn  parallel  to  the  principal  line  and 
cutting  the  limiting  lines  are  longer  in  the  former  case  than  in  the 
latter.  It  follows  from  this  explanation  that  the  illusion  will  in- 
crease as  the  length  of  the  limiting  lines  increases  ;  that  it  will  be 
greatest  when  the  limiting  lines  form  moderately  large  angles  with 
the  main  line,  and  that  any  modification  of  the  figure  which  tends 
to  emphasize  the  ends  of  the  main  line  will  diminish  the  illusion. 
Experiments  confirm  the  deduction  that  the  illusion  increases  with 
the  length  of  the  limiting  lines.  MARGARET  WASHBURN. 
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Ueber  den  Ursprung  der  richtigen  Deutttng  unserer  Sinnescin- 
driicke.  H.  VON  HELMHOLTZ.  Z.  f.  Ps.  u.  Phys.  d.  Sinn,,  VII, 
2  u.  3,  pp.  81-96. 

Our  power  to  recognize  an  object  seen  is  not  innate,  but  depends 
upon  a  multitude  of  past  experiences,  which  are  not  individually 
recalled  in  the  act  of  recognition,  and  whose  combined  image  could 
not  be  described  in  words.  Much  of  our  knowledge  is  therefore 
used  in  what  may  be  called  unconscious  induction,  as  contrasted 
with  logical  thought,  where  the  premises  can  be  clearly  stated. 
All  inductions  are  liable  to  error,  and  false  inductions  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  perceptions  are  called  illusions.  They  are  ordinarily 
incomplete  inductions,  based  on  the  fact  that  we  normally  prefer  to 
use  our  sense-organs  in  certain  definite  ways.  When  we  are  forced 
to  use  them  abnormally,  the  objects  thus  perceived  are  interpreted 
as  being  what  they  would  have  to  be  in  order  to  produce  the  given 
impression  on  the  sense-organ  in  its  ordinary  use.  Hallucinations 
whose  cause  lies  at  some  definite  point  in  the  eye  are  recognized  as 
subjective  by  the  fact  that  they  move  as  the  eye  moves,  together 
with  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  attention  on  what  does  not  lie  in  the 
direct  line  of  vision.  An  image  on  the  side  parts  of  the  retina  can 
be  attended  to  only  when  it  is  of  great  intensity  or  objective  interest, 
or  involves  a  rapid  alteration  of  the  difference  in  brightness  between 
neighboring  parts  of  the  field.  MARGARET  WASHBURN. 

Die  Wahrnehmung  von  Helligkeitsveranderungen.  L.  WILLIAM 
STERN.  Z.  f.  Ps.  u.  Phys.  d.  Sinn.,  VII,  4,  pp.  249-278. 

The  results  of  the  research  described  in  this  article  are  summed 
up  by  the  author  as  follows  :  — 

1.  In  the   case  of  increases  in  brightness  which  succeed  each 
other  momentarily  and   are    momentarily  perceptible,   the   relative 
sensibility  to  change  is  constant :   Weber's  Law  holds.     The  relative 
sensibility  to  change   is   one-thirtieth :    not   so    fine,    therefore,    as 
the  sensibility  to  difference. 

2.  If  an  objective  change  in  brightness  lasts  for  some  time  before 
it  is  noticed,  the  results  have  to  be  divided  into  those  which  concern 
'duration  of  change,'  and  those  which  concern  relative  sensibility. 

(a)  When  the  rapidity  of  the  increase  in  brightness  is  absolutely 
constant,  the  time  necessary  for  a  change  to  become  perceptible 
('  duration  of  change ')  is  longer,  the  greater  the  initial  brightness : 
the  relative  sensibility  to  change  is  constant  for  all  intensities. 
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(b)  When   the    rapidity  of   increase    in    brightness   is   relatively 
constant,  the  duration  of  change  is  longer,  the  greater  the  initial 
brightness  :   the  relative  sensibility  is  greater,  the  less  the  initial 
brightness. 

(c)  For  the  same  initial  brightness,  the  duration  of   change  is 
longer,  the  less  the  absolute  velocity  of  change  :  the  relative  sensi- 
bility is  diminished. 

3.  In  indirect  vision,  cet.  par.,  the  duration  of  change  is  shorter, 
the  relative  sensibility  greater,  than  in  direct  vision. 

4.  The  relative  sensibility  to  changes  for  whose  perception  some 
little  time  is  necessary,  is  less  than  that  for  momentarily  perceptible 
changes. 

5.  The  reaction  time  in  the  perception  of  gradual  alterations  in 
brightness  has  a  considerable  length.  —  The  author's  theoretical  con- 
clusion is  that,  under  certain  conditions,  a  single  sensation-moment 
suffices  to  produce  the  peculiar  impression  of  a  change  in  brightness, 
and  that  this  act  of  perception  is  fundamentally  different  from  the 
other  mode  of  recognizing  change,  i.e.,  by  the  comparison  of  two 
phases.     The  two  modes  of  perception  often  cooperate,  but  may 
occur  independently  of  one  another :  the  comparison  of  phases,  when 
the  change  takes  place  very  slowly,  but  within  a  wide  range  of  in- 
tensity ;  the  momentary  impression  of  a  transition,  when  the  change 
occurs  very  rapidly  and  within  narrow  limits. 

MARGARET  WASHBURN. 

Die  Empfindung  als  Function  der  Reizanderung.     W.  PREYER. 
Z.  f.  Ps.  und  Phys.  d.  Sinn.,  VII,  4,  pp.  241-248. 

Du  Bois  Reymond's  law  regarding  the  excitation  of  motor  nerves 
by  the  electric  current  is  a  special  case  of  a  more  general  law,  affect- 
ing all  nerves,  and  valid  for  all  adequate  stimuli.  This  general  law 
may  be  stated  as  follows  :  The  effect  of  stimulating  a  nerve  increases 
and  decreases  as  the  velocity  with  which  the  amount  of  stimulus 
varies ;  and  depends  upon  the  distance  of  the  limiting  values 
within  which  the  positive  or  negative  alteration  of  the  stimulus  takes 
place.  Scripture's  recent  experiments  have  confirmed  the  validity 
of  this  law  for  sensory  nerves.  It  has  also  been  proved  to  hold  good 
for  internal  stimuli  which  operate  upon  nerve  centres.  The  author 
found  that  by  allowing  a  dog  to  bleed  to  death  very  slowly,  the 
stimulus  which  ordinarily  in  cases  of  bleeding  acts  on  the  motor 
centres  and  produces  convulsions  was  rendered  quite  inoperative. 

MARGARET  WASHBURN. 
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Eine  bisher  nock  nicht  beobachtete  Form  angeborener  Farben- 
blindheit.  (Pseudo-Monochromasie^)  ARTHUR  KONIG.  Z.  f.  Ps. 
u.  Phys.  d.  Sinn.,  VII,  2  u.  3,  pp.  161-171. 

Account  of  a  patient  whose  qualitative  color-system  corresponds 
closely  to  that  observed  in  monochromasia,  save  that  traces  of  blue 
and  yellow  appear  at  the  ends  of  the  spectrum,  while  the  distribution 
of  brightness  seen  by  him  in  the  spectrum  resembles  that  which 
exists  in  'red  blindness.'  This  new  form  of  color-blindness  is 
termed  Pseudo-monochromasia.  To  explain  it,  the  Hering  color 
theory  would  have  to  assume  a  total  lack  of  the  red-green  substance, 
and  the  existence  of  but  slight  traces  of  the  yellow-blue  substance. 
But  this  theory  cannot  explain  the  fact  that  the  distribution  of 
brightness  varies  so  widely  from  that  usual  in  monochromasia.  The 
Ebbinghaus  theory  meets  the  same  difficulty,  though  it  allows  the 
possibility  of  total  color-blindness  by  reason  of  pathological  con- 
ditions affecting  the  excitation  on  the  way  to  the  brain  :  no  such 
conditions,  however,  exist  in  the  patient  under  consideration.  If  we 
assume  that  the  retinal  elements  of  the  Young-Helmholtz  theory  are 
not  lacking  in  color-blindness,  but  have  had  the  dependence  of  their 
excitation  on  the  wave  lengths  of  the  stimulating  light  modified,  an 
explanation  of  the  present  case  becomes  conceivable.  We  should 
have  to  suppose  that  the  sensibility  of  both  '  blue '  and  *  red ' 
elements  has  been  modified  in  the  direction  of  the  'green'  elements, 
so  that  the  whole  spectrum  looks  whitish,  except  at  the  ends,  where 
the  difference  between  the  normal  curves  for  blue  and  green  is 
greatest,  and  a  faint  yellow  or  blue  color  accordingly  appears. 

MARGARET  WASHBURN. 

Studie  zur  Erklarung  gewisser  Scheinbeivegungen.  J.  HOPPE. 
Z.  f.  Ps.  u.  Phys.  d.  Sinn.,  VII,  i,  pp.  29-37. 

Apparent  movement  after  arrest  of  an  actual  movement  is  mainly 
a  matter  of  after-images  of  movement.  Alterations  of  form  are  due 
partly  to  the  influence  of  things  really  seen,  partly  to  after-images  of 
previous  phases  of  movement :  they  only  occur  in  the  direction  of 
movement,  the  direction  perpendicular  to  this  showing  no  change. 
The  contents  of  the  after-images  are  exclusively  furnished  by  objects 
really  seen.  The  idea  of  apparent  movement  is  mediated  by  parts  of 
the  retina  which  are  greatly  exhausted  by  continued  fixation  of  the 
actual  movement.  E  B  T 
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The  Case  of  John  Bunyan.  J.  ROYCE.  Psych.  Rev.,  I,  i, 
pp.  22-33  ;  2,  pp.  134-iS1  J  3>  PP-  230-240. 

The  author  summarizes  the  results  of  his  study  of  Bunyan's 
mentality  somewhat  as  follows  :  — 

(i)  Diathesis.  A  sensitive  and  probably  somewhat  burdened 
nervous  constitution  ;  no  evidence  of  serious  hereditary  weakness  ; 
genius.  (2)  Childhood.  Frequent  nocturnal  and  even  diurnal  terrors 
of  a  familiar  kind.  (3)  Youth.  (Marriage  ;  poverty  ;  religious 
anxiety.)  Elementary  insistent  dreads  of  a  conscientious  sort. 
Later :  collection  of  habits  of  questioning  and  doubt,  quickly 
passing  normal  limits.  (4)  Manhood.  (Physical  condition  vaguely 
neurasthenic.)  Highly  systematized  mass  of  insistent  motor  speech- 
functions,  painful,  and  attended  by  more  dreads,  doubts,  and  ques- 
tionings. Persists,  with  one  remission  ;  contents  of  the  insistent 
elements  undergoes  change  ;  crisis  follows,  resulting  in  compara- 
tively benign  secondary  melancholic  depression,  physical  improve- 
ment, and  cure  of  insistent  impulses.  No  permanent  relapse,  owing 
to  skillful  self-imposed  mental  regimen.  E  B  T 

Funktion  und  Funktionsentwickehmg  der  Bogengdnge.  K.  L. 
SCHAEFER.  Z.  f.  Ps.  u.  Phys.  d.  Sinn.,  Bd.  VII,  Heft  i,  pp.  1-9. 

Experiments  on  larvae  of  Rana  temporaria  show  that  the  first 
appearance  of  rotatory  vertigo  is  coincident  in  time  with  the  comple- 
tion of  the  development  of  the  semi-circular  canals.  This  accords 
well  with  the  labyrinth  theory  of  the  static  sense.  ,  E  B  T 

Der  Umfang  des  Gehb'rs  in  den  verschiedenen  Lebensjahren. 
H.  ZWAARDEMAKER.  Z.  f.  Ps.  u.  Phys.  d.  Sinn.,  Bd.  VII,  Heft  i, 
pp.  10-28. 

The  orchestral  a  is  approximately  the  middle  tone  of  the  '  line  of 
hearing  '  (—  the  range  of  our  auditory  sensations  ;  corresponding  to 
the  '  field  of  vision  ').  In  old  age  the  line  of  hearing  embraces  ten, 
in  youth  eleven  octaves.  E  B  T 

La  valeur  positive  de  la  psychologie.  G.  REMACLE.  Rev.  de 
Met,  II,  2,  pp.  153-172. 

In  trying  to  know  ourselves  by  reflection,  we  create  new  states 
of  consciousness,  and,  since  these  states  actually  constitute  us,  we 
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create  a  mind,  instead  of  analyzing  one.  All  psychology,  then,  is 
an  attempt  to  realize  the  mind,  which  thus  becomes  the  final  cause 
of  psychology.  The  mind  is  only  an  ideal,  and  with  each  thinker 
a  preconceived  ideal.  But  there  is  also  an  immanent  ideal  of  what 
the  soul  ought  to  be,  considered  as  object,  not  as  subject.  The 
conditions  of  realization  of  this  immanent  ideal  are  these  :  Psychol- 
ogy seeks  stable  results,  results,  that  is,  which  can  be  remembered. 
These  are  to  be  reached  by  strict  observance  of  logical  principle  and 
respect  for  fact.  Not  fact-worship,  though  ;  that  is  a  survival  of 
realism.  Thought  is  not  representative,  but  of  independent  value. 
Fact  is  worth  nothing ;  its  interpretation  everything.  The  times 
are  tending  to  the  true  conception  of  psychology,  psychology  as  an 
art.  The  attempt  now  making  is  to  '  reproduce '  a  mental  state  as 
'  nature '  made  it.  But  we  are  nature  ;  let  us  create  freely,  at  first 
hand.  *  Reproduction '  of  events  existing  only  in  time  is  pure 
illusion.  The  criterion  of  truth  and  falsehood  cannot  here  be  ap- 
plied, for  the  standard  is  something  to  be  realized.  The  criterion 
in  psychology  is  a  moral  one,  what  the  mind  ought  to  be.  Do  not 
mistake  ;  it  is  not  meant  that  psychology  should  submit  to  the  direc- 
tion of  ethics.  It  has  its  *  ought,'  that  is  all,  like  painting  or  any 
other  art,  and  the  realization  of  this  *  ought '  is  purely  a  matter  of  art. 

H.  C.  HOWE. 


ETHICAL. 

The  Significance  of  Pessimism.     R.  A.  HOLLAND,  JR.     The 
New  World,  III,  10,  pp.  295-311. 

Pessimism  is  an  example  of  one-sided  development.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  Eudaemonism  was  another  example  of  false  em- 
phasis. Widely  different  theories  emphasize  merely  aspects  of  the 
truth,  and  when  brought  together  furnish  a  more  complete  view. 
Pessimism  as  a  final  theory  of  life  is  one-sided  and  false,  but  as  a 
description  of  a  particular  phase  of  life,  it  shows  the  one-sidedness 
of  extreme  hedonism  and  individualism,  and  must  be  taken  account 
of  in  any  optimistic  theory  that  aims  at  rationality  and  completeness. 
Schopenhauer  in  his  The  World  as  Will  and  Idea  finds  two  ways  to 
prove  that  life  contains  more  pain  than  pleasure.  First,  empirically, 
by  making  an  actual  comparison  of  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  life. 
Secondly,  by  a  priori  speculation.  He  constructs  a  theory  of  the 
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universe  in  which  the  life  of  man  must  contain  more  pain  than 
pleasure.  The  world  that  we  know  is  only  the  world  of  ideas  ;  the 
phenomenal  world  is  unreal.  This  inner  reality  of  all  things,  which 
Schopenhauer  calls  Will,  is  in  our  terminology  best  understood  as 
force.  It  is  a  blind,  everlasting  striving,  but  has  no  end  in  view.  It 
is  unconscious,  and  can  therefore  have  no  purpose.  The  world  is  at 
heart  irrational.  Man,  being  essentially  Will,  is  a  creature  always 
desiring  but  never  satisfied,  and  therefore  doomed  to  a  life  of  inces- 
sant pain.  For  the  essence  of  desire  and  volition  is  a  feeling  of 
want.  Pleasure  is  the  resultant  of  a  brief  release  from  pain,  and 
therefore  negative.  When  desire  is  not  present,  ennui  ensues,  so 
that  life  vibrates  between  pain  and  ennui,  and  is  relieved  only  by 
ephemeral  throbs  of  pleasure.  There  exist  ways,  according  to 
Schopenhauer,  for  lessening  pain.  In  the  course  of  development 
knowledge  arose  as  one  of  the  last  stages  in  the  objectification  of 
the  Will.  In  so  far  as  man  renounces  all  considerations  that  center 
upon  the  gratification  of  the  Will,  and  is  led  to  the  pure  contempla- 
tion of  the  Platonic  Ideas,  he  enjoys  pleasure  ;  further,  when  he  sees 
that  his  individuality  is  a  delusion  and  universal  sympathy  takes 
possession  of  him,  when  he  surrenders  himself  to  will-lessness, 
release  from  pain  follows.  After  stating  the  foregoing  positions  of 
Schopenhauer,  Holland  makes  the  following  objections  to  them.  It 
is  an  unwarranted  assumption  to  say  that  the  Absolute  is  immedi- 
ately known  in  the  inner  world  of  desires  and  volitions  any  more 
than  in  the  external  world.  Both  are  phenomenal,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  we  know  the  latter  under  many  forms  of  the  under- 
standing, the  former  only  under  the  form  of  time.  We  have  no 
immediate  knowledge  of  the  Will  as  absolute  ;  we  are  aware  of 
only  phenomenal  acts  of  volition.  Further,  we  must  retain  the 
essential  characteristic  of  Will,  />.,  consciousness.  Schopenhauer 
gives  us  a  Will  that  has  need  but  is  not  conscious  of  it.  Again, 
Schopenhauer's  psychology  of  desire  is  wrong.  He  does  not  dis- 
tinguish this  from  volition,  and  wrongly  assumes  it  to  be  necessarily 
of  the  nature  of  pain.  S.'s  psychology  of  the  Will  and  desire  being 
wrong,  his  whole  a  priori  demonstration  falls  to  the  ground.  The 
empirical  argument  is  not  more  defensible.  As  it  is  impossible  to 
sum  up  either  the  pleasures  or  pains  of  life,  neither  naturalistic 
optimism  nor  pessimism  can  in  this  way  be  shown  to  be  true. 

W.  H. 
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Heteronomie  et  autonomie.     E.  DE  HARTMANN.     Rev.  de  Met., 
II,  3,  pp.  254-269. 

Action  is  autonomous  when  guided  by  inner  principle,  heterono- 
mous  when  yielded  to  external  precept.  Three  cases  arise  :  of  action 
purely  autonomous,  purely  heteronomous,  or  a  compromise.  The 
third  is  the  usual  case.  The  partial  truth  of  heteronomy  is  that 
the  ends  of  humanity  are  not  fixed  by  the  autonomy  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Thus  immanent  heteronomy  is  the  autonomy  of  the  nation 
expressed  in  custom  and  law.  It  meddles  not  with  motive,  and 
hence  is  not  a  moral  heteronomy  even  to  the  individual,  who  has 
the  further  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  where  his  autonomy  and 
the  nation's  conflict,  he  yet  modifies  the  latter.  The  transcendental 
heteronomy  which  bases  itself  upon  the  will  of  a  transcendental 
legislator  is  another  matter.  This  is  a  moral  heteronomy,  whose 
conflict  with  autonomy  is  heightened  by  immutability  of  prescrip- 
tion. Now  no  transcendental  heteronomy  furnishes  other  content 
than  that  of  the  moral  autonomy  of  the  prophets  who  served  as  medi- 
ators of  the  divine  revelation,  and  theirs  is  based  upon  that  of  their 
people.  But  this  content  is  exteriorized  and  referred  to  a  transcen- 
dental legislator.  This  gives,  though  itself  illusory,  a  temporary 
moral  advantage.  One  day  the  illusion  is  discovered,  and  morality 
seems  shaken.  Then,  as,  for  instance,  to-day,  it  is  needful  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  autonomous  morality  is  the  true  morality.  The 
ruling  morality  of  the  antique  world  was  that  of  eudaemonistic 
pseudo-morality,  that  of  the  Age  of  Faith,  heteronomous  pseudo- 
morality.  In  Kant  and  Fichte  first  spoke  the  voice  of  autonomy. 
Heteronomy  is  an  advance  upon  eudaemonism,  yet  continually  sinks 
back  to  it,  by  holding  up  celestial  rewards.  To  reconcile  the  de- 
fenders of  heteronomous  and  autonomous  morality  against  eudae- 
monists  and  anarchists,  the  heteronomist  may  demand  that  the 
autonomist  do  not  shake  the  faith  of  the  illiterate  unprepared,  while 
the  latter  may  well  ask  that  the  heteronomist  prepare  the  people  for 
autonomy.  Of  this,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  sign. 

H.  C.  HOWE. 
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METAPHYSICAL   AND    EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 

Ueber  die  letzten  Fragen  der  Erkenntnistheorie  tmd  den  Gegen- 
satz  des  transcendentalen  Idealismus  und  Realismus.  II.  Von  DR. 
EDM.  KONIG.  Z.  f.  Ph.,  104,  i,  pp.  1-52. 

The  idea  that  there  can  be  no  metaphysic  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  transcendental  idealism  is  due  (i)  to  the  limitation  of  cognition 
to  phenomena,  and  its  consequent  incapacity  to  reach  things-in- 
themselves,  and  (2)  to  the  assumption  that  metaphysic  must  be 
the  science  of  a  non-sensible  existence  that  underlies  the  sensible 
world.  But  if,  as  shown,  (i)  rests  on  an  'uncritical'  superstition, 
and  the  term  epistemological  monism  had  better  be  subsituted  for 
transcendental  idealism  ;  and  if  for  (2)  there  is  substituted  the 
idea  of  metaphysic  as  the  science  which  completes  the  empirical 
sciences,  there  is  no  basis  for  the  alleged  incompatibility  of  episte- 
mology  and  metaphysics.  The  assertion,  moreover,  of  the  incompati- 
bility of  transcendental  idealism  with  the  natural-science  standpoint 
is  true  only  if  the  denial  of  a  world  transcending  consciousness  is 
interpreted  as  equivalent  to  an  assertion  of  its  psychological  imma- 
nence. On  the  other  hand,  all  the  great  philosophical  systems  are 
bound  up  with  an  epistemologically  transcendental  realism,  which 
makes  them  dogmatic,  ends  in  contradiction,  and  so  supports  the 
view  that  metaphysic  is  intrinsically  illusory. 

This  is  here  to  be  illustrated  by  v.  Hartmann's  system.  To 
ordinary  perception  the  world  is  composed  of  a  multitude  of  spa- 
tially discrete,  movable,  and  continuously  changing  'things,'  inter- 
acting with  one  another  and  exhibiting  independence  by  entering  into 
relations  with  different  things,  and  persistence  by  enduring  change  of 
relations.  Nor  do  the  physical  sciences  change  the  essentials  of 
this  conception  :  the  larger  aggregates  are  composed  of  smaller 
ones  merely  because  they  can  be  divided  into  smaller  bodies  which 
display  the  same  characteristics  of  'things'  more  strikingly.  But 
in  philosophy  the  conception  of  the  '  thing '  is  transformed  into  that 
of  an  absolute  substance,  in  which  the  relative  independence  and  per- 
manence of  things  are  made  absolute.  And,  further,  it  is  attempted 
to  comprehend  the  whole  content  of  experience  as  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  absolute  substance.  This  differs  from  the  impercep- 
tibles  of  the  natural  sciences  in  that  its  existence  is  never  considered 
problematical,  and  that  the  metaphysical  question  always  is,  how 
the  facts  may  be  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  Absolute.  This 
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procedure  is  inevitable  so  long  as  a  dualistic  distinction  between 
'being'  and  'being  conscious'  is  admitted  in  epistemology.  The 
need,  however,  of  such  a  transcendental  realism  will  depend  on 
whether  the  problem  it  attempts  to  solve  is  in  itself  a  valid  one. 
That  problem  is  the  deduction  of  the  content  of  experience  from 
the  nature  of  the  Absolute  by  purely  logical  laws.  Only  logical 
laws  may  be  appealed  to,  for  the  real  connection  of  cause  and  effect 
is  itself  one  of  the  facts  to  be  explained,  and  to  be  traced  to  its 
reason  in  the  nature  of  the  substances.  Hence  a  metaphysical  system 
commits  suicide  by  having  recourse  to  any  non-logical  '  positive ' 
principles,  or  by  declaring  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  Absolute  to 
be  intrinsically  inexplicable.  This  criterion  proves  fatal,  in  the  first 
place,  to  pluralist  systems,  which  have  indeed  the  advantage  of 
departing  less  from  the  apparent  facts,  but  which  can  neither  ex- 
plain the  spatial  relations  of  the  many  substances,  nor  harmonize 
their  transeunt  causality  with  their  independence.  Monistic  systems, 
on  the  other  hand,  though  they  evade  the  latter  difficulty,  never 
seriously  deduce  the  Many  out  of  the  One,  and,  finding  the  One 
useless  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  experience,  practically  employ 
pluralistic  conceptions,  v.  Hartmann,  e.g.,  assumes  both  place  and 
plurality,  and  evades  the  problem  of  causality  by  making  the  causality 
an  immanent  one.  But,  even  so,  can  a  monistic  theory  account  (i) 
for  the  regular  succession  of  certain  changes,  and  (2)  for  the  suc- 
cession in  time?  Lotze  tried  to  explain  (i)  by  the  formal  unity  of 
substance,  but  this  was  a  mere  postulate  and  had  to  be  supplemented 
by  the  Absolute's  self-preservation  and  irritability,  v.  Hartmann 
similarly  adds  will  to  reason  in  the  Absolute  :  both  alike  imply  that 
the  conceptual  unity  of  the  Idea  does  not  suffice  to  explain  the  real 
connection  of  phenomena.  And  both  '  will '  and  irritability  are  only 
particular  kinds  of  connection. 

And  even  if  a  real  connection  were  admitted,  we  should  know 
nothing  about  the  character  of  that  connection,  which,  as  Lotze 
admits,  might  just  as  well  be  quite  different  from  what  it  is.  v. 
Hartmann,  bolder  and  more  consistent,  asserts  that  it  can  be  deter- 
mined by  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  resolving  a  self-contradiction 
in  the  Absolute.  This,  however,  implies  an  alogical  element,  and 
the  world,  therefore,  exhibits  not  a  pure,  but  an  applied,  logical- 
process.  But  the  division  of  reality  into  a  'that,'  due  to  the  alogical 
and  its  '  what '  determined  by  the  logical,  cannot  be  carried  out :  in 
its  only  intelligible  form  it  leads  back  to  a  purely  teleological,  i.e., 
not  logical,  determination  of  events. 
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As  to  temporal  succession,  Lotze  admits  that  speculation  can  see 
no  reason  why  reality  should  not  be  a  timeless  system  of  reasons 
and  consequences,  and  v.  Hartmann  attributes  time  to  the  alogical. 
The  alogical  thus  has  to  explain  two  things  that  wreck  all  panlogism, 
viz.,  the  temporal  succession  and  dynamical  efficacy  of  reality,  but  it 
explains  ignotum  per  ignotius.  And  it  does  not  follow  that,  because 
the  alogical  is  the  principle  of  reality,  it  is  ip  so  facto  the  principle  also 
of  becoming  and  activity.  For  if  it  be  so  regarded,  the  theory  of  a 
logical  order  of  events  must  be  entirely  given  up.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  cling  to  a  logical  necessity  determining  the  course  of 
events,  we  must  have  a  timeless  persistent  ground  in  which  it 
inheres,  and  how  is  this  related  to  the  principle  of  reality?  The 
real  process  and  its  conformity  to  laws  cannot  be  two  quite  different 
things  :  they  must,  therefore,  somehow  be  one.  But  if  so,  the  nature 
of  that  unity  ultimately  determines  also  the  form  of  events,  and  their 
alogical  character  is  destroyed. 

In  the  next  place,  can  a  dogmatic  metaphysic  explain  cognition  ? 
This  question  resolves  itself  into  (i)  How  does  the  existence  of 
knowing  follow  from  that  of  being1}  (2)  How  can  the  individual 
know  what  is  outside  himself?  (3)  How  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
transcendent  consistent  with  realist  epistemology  ?  In  answering  (i), 
materialism  breaks  down  ;  hylozoism,  ordinary  dualism,  and  spiritual- 
ism have  to  assume  a  gradual  passage  from  unconsciousness  to 
consciousness,  v.  Hartmann  protests  against  this  toning  down  of 
the  antithesis,  and  explains  consciousness  by  an  inhibition  or  collision 
of  unconscious  processes.  But,  on  monistic  principles,  when  once  a 
plurality  of  individual  wills  is  considered  compatible  with  the  unity 
of  the  Absolute,  why  should  they  in  any  way  collide  or  conflict  ?  As 
for  (2),  sensation  can  neither  have  its  source  in  the  individual  'on 
whom  it  is  impressed  from  without,  nor  yet  lie  without  the  individual, 
of  whom  it  is  a  reaction.'  Hartmann,  like  Schopenhauer,  attributes 
the  ascription  of  perceptions  to  things-in-themselves  to  an  unconscious 
application  of  the  principle  of  causality,  and  regards  the  feeling  of 
a  not-willed  compulsion  as  prompting  to  its  use.  But  even  if  this 
compulsion  were  felt  as  such,  why  should  it  require  the  application 
of  the  category  of  causation  ?  And  the  feeling  of  compulsion  is  no 
original  datum,  but  an  interpretation  of  the  difference  between  a  state 
of  consciousness  that  has  been  willed  and  one  that  has  not,  and  so 
something  dependent  on  the  causal  interpretation  of  sensation  and 
not  something  that  explains  it. 

And,  further,  when  causality  has  been  granted,  it  is  not  true  that 
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with  space  and  time  it  suffices  to  determine  the  character  of  the  tran- 
scendent reality.  On  the  contrary,  the  conception  of  a  force-center 
involves  a  reference  to  the  feeling  of  effort  which  accompanies  spon- 
taneous motion,  and  so  in  describing  things-in-themselves  as  centers 
of  force  a  realist  metaphysic  ascribes  a  transcendent  significance  to 
a  single  kind  of  sensation,  while  it  yet  regards  sensation  in  general 
as  merely  subjective.  Its  agreement  with  natural  science  in  this 
point  is  unavailing  ;  for  the  distinction  between  the  primary  and 
secondary  qualities  of  things  has  only  methodological  validity.  Thus 
the  realist  metaphysic  fails  to  pass  from  the  sphere  of  sensible  phe- 
nomena to  the  transcendentally  real,  and  the  thing-in-itself  remains  a 
mere  duplicate  of  the  object  of  perception. 

The  fact  is  that  transcendental  realism  has  not  taken  account  of 
the  Kantian  maxim  that  concepts  without  sensible  intuition  to  give 
them  content  are  empty,  and  v.  Hartmann  recognized  this,  and  pro- 
tests that  such  concepts  cannot  exist.  Admitting,  however,  that  many 
of  his  criticisms  of  Kant  are  valid,  it  yet  remains  a  simple  fact  that 
our  thinking  cannot  transcend  the  data  of  experience,  and  that  even 
when  the  right  of  thought  to  work  up  and  elaborate  these  data  has 
been  fully  conceded,  nothing  absolutely  beyond  experience  can  ever 
be  reached.  All  that  metaphysic,  therefore,  can  effect  is  the  pro- 
gressive intellectualizing  of  the  content  of  experience,  transforming 
objects  of  perception  into  objects  of  thought.  F  C  S  S 

De  la  nature  des  explications  des  phfaomenes  naturels  dans  les 
sciences  experimentales.    H.  BOUASSE.    Rev.  de  Met,  II,  3,  pp.  299- 


An  explanation  of  nature  is  a  tracing  back  phenomena  to  force, 
shock,  or  work.  This  is  done  by  first  classifying  phenomena  under 
laws,  then  by  grouping  laws  under  theories.  The  essential  and  cer- 
tain portion  of  a  theory  is  composed  of  differential  equations,  among 
which  those  fundamental  are  the  ones  which  bind  up  with  time  and 
space  ;  force,  work,  and  shock.  These  three  notions,  derived  from 
the  sense  of  touch  and  the  muscular  sense,  are  at  the  bottom  of  all 
science.  Next  come  the  logical  principles,  contradiction  and  iden- 
tity; then  axioms  of  mathematical  science.  From  these  we  draw 
algebra  and  calculus;  adding  space,  —  geometry;  adding  time,  — 
kinematics.  Besides  these,  the  scientist  has  for  his  guidance,  'meta- 
physical '  principles  (such  as  the  equality  of  action  and  reaction), 
which  are  guesses  at  law,  more  or  less  systematic,  often  childish, 
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whereby  he  directs  his  investigation  of  the  relations  of  phenomena, 
which  relations  he  then  generalizes  by  induction  and  enunciates  as 
laws.  To  classify  these  laws  in  turn,  theories  are  necessary.  The 
more  and  better  defined  the  laws,  the  fewer  theories,  and  ideally  but 
one  should  be  tenable.  However,  no  science  is  so  rich  in  laws 
but  that  contradictory  principles  may  be  held.  Thus,  as  to  warmth, 
Mayer  holds  that  it  is  not,  Joule  that  it  is,  a  mode  of  motion.  Both 
reach  the  same  equations.  In  the  whole  progress  of  modern  science, 
then,  the  marked  feature  is  the  enunciation  of  these  equations,  super- 
seding thereby  explanations  based  on  hypothetical  properties  of 
matter.  Science  advances  to  a  purely  formal  and  algorithmic  ex- 
planation of  things.  H.  C.  HOWE. 

La  divisibility  dans  la  grandeur:  grandeur  et  nombre.      F. 
EVELLIN.     Rev.  de  Met,  II,  2,  pp.  129-152. 

The  physicist  seems  to  be  compelled  to  believe  in  a  magnitude 
having  parts,  and  not  infinitely  divisible ;  the  mathematician,  to 
postulate  a  magnitude  continuous  and  infinitely  divisible.  The 
opposition  is  that  of  magnitude  and  number.  A  magnitude  (say 
a  line  AB)  must  be  divisible,  for  it  can  be  supposed  greater  or  less, 
not  infinitely  divisible,  for  there  could  be  no  particle  greater  than 
zero,  which,  infinitely  multiplied,  would  not  exceed  any  assignable 
number.  Doubtless  the  sensible  line  is  continuous,  but  we  must 
pass  to  the  reality,  which  is  discontinuous.  The  understanding, 
starting  with  the  phenomenal,  goes  toward  the  subjective  and  infi- 
nite ;  the  reason  starts  at  the  same  point,  but  proceeds  to  the  objec- 
tive and  finite.  Mathematics  is  of  the  understanding,  physics  of 
the  reason.  The  atom,  which  rules  in  the  physical  world,  is  the 
very  negation  of  infinite  divisibility;  but  the  mathematician  admits 
in  each  finite  magnitude,  infinite  divisibility.  Mathematicians  oppose 
number  to  magnitude  as  the  discontinuous  to  the  continuous.  Back 
of  this,  however,  we  are  compelled  to  see  the  necessary  conflict  of 
the  potential  or  subjective  (number)  with  the  actual  or  objective 
(magnitude),  the  former  infinite  as  nothing  in  thought,  which  creates 
it,  creates  a  limit ;  the  latter  finite,  for  it  is  a  datum.  Idealism  sees 
only  the  infinite,  realism  only  the  finite.  Now  a  pure  mathematics 
would  deal  only  with  number.  Geometry  and  the  like  are  mixed 
sciences,  which,  applying  number  to  magnitude,  impose  upon  the 
latter  properties  not  its  own.  Hence  the  self-contradictory  opinion 
among  mathematicians  that  magnitude  itself  is  infinitely  divisible. 

H.  C.  HOWE. 
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HISTORICAL. 

La  logique  de  Hegel.     La  science  de  r etre.     G.  NOEL.     Rev. 
de  Met,  II,  3,  pp.  270-298. 

The  realm  of  the  doctrine  of  Being  is  that  of  immediate  Being 
and  its  immediate  determinations,  quality,  quantity,  measure.  Being 
can  be  conceived  only  in  unity  with  its  contrary,  Nothing,  that  is,  as 
Becoming.  Absolute  Becoming  is  the  disappearance  alike  of  Being 
and  Nothing,  and  with  them,  of  itself.  It  must  become  fixed,  as 
determinate  being.  Here  the  determination  is  the  same  as  being 
itself,  and  makes  of  it,  Quality.  The  same  process  must  be  gone 
through  for  Nothing,  arriving  at  Privation.  Out  of  these  two  arises 
the  Somewhat,  whose  relativity  leads  first  to  finitude,  then  to  infinity, 
thence  to  infinite  becoming.  But  each  of  the  opposed  terms  in  this 
progressus  denies  itself  only  to  reaffirm  itself.  Thus  regarded  as 
self-determining,  it  passes  us  over  to  the  One.  The  One  disperses 
itself  into  Plurality.  The  truth  is  in  neither,  but  in  their  union, 
Quantity.  Quantity  can  be  effectively  determined  only  by  Quality ; 
therefore  the  truth  passes  to  the  unity  of  these  two,  in  Measure. 
Being  is,  then,  one,  continuous  and  immutable,  as  quantified ;  mul- 
tiple, discontinuous,  and  changing,  as  per  quality.  Thus  conceived, 
Hegel  calls  it  absolute  indifference.  This,  having  existence  only 
in  modifications  to  which  it  is  indifferent,  is  absolute  contradiction. 
But  indifference  of  its  own  immediate  being,  and  thereby  of  the 
totality  of  being  which  is  absorbed  in  it,  is  no  longer  indifference, 
but  Essence,  absolute  mediation,  whose  point  of  view  subjectively  is 
Reflection.  The  doctrine  of  Being  thus  deals  with  the  problems  of 
Greek  speculation.  Hegel  is  the  only  philosopher  since  Aristotle  to 
treat  them  systematically,  and  had  the  reward  of  finding  again 
philosophy,  in  its  own  history,  and  of  showing  the  continuity  of  its 
evolution  through  diversity  of  systems.  jj  ^  JJOWE 

Der  Einfluss  Demokrit's  auf  Galilei.     LOWENHEIM.     Ar.  f.  G. 
Ph.,  VII,  2,  pp.  230-268. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  historians  now  regard  Galilei  rather  than 
Bacon  or  Descartes  as  the  founder  of  modern  science  and  philosophy, 
the  author  has  for  some  years  been  engaged  in  studying  the  develop- 
ment of  the  former's  system.  The  results  of  this  study  he  promises 
soon  to  lay  before  the  world  in  three  large  volumes,  but  here  wishes 
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only  to  give  some  general  conclusions  regarding  an  important  factor 
in  G.'s  development.  Natorp  (Phil.  Mon.,  XVIII,  p.  214)  quoted 
G.  as  asserting  that  he  knew  nothing  either  of  Democritus  or  of 
Epicurus;  and  historians  of  philosophy  (e.g.  Uberweg-Heinze)  have 
accepted  this  statement  as  authoritative.  But  on  referring  to  the 
passages,  the  author  finds  that  this  statement  is  only  made  regarding 
Epicurus ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  one  passage  G.  repeatedly  mentions 
Democritus  and  favors  his  explanation  of  light  and  heavy  bodies 
rather  than  that  of  Aristotle.  The  author  goes  on  to  show  that  G.'s 
assertion  that  the  rate  at  which  all  bodies  fall  to  the  earth  is  uniform, 
his  laws  of  motion  and  of  the  persistence  of  energy — in  short  the 
entire  groundwork  of  his  physics  and  astronomy  —  are  due  either 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  influence  of  Democritus.  To  this  is  to 
be  added  that  the  view  held  by  G.  of  the  merely  subjective  nature  of 
color,  taste,  sound,  etc.,  which  came  into  modern  philosophy  from 
him  by  way  of  Hobbes  and  Descartes,  was  first  maintained  by 
Democritus.  Incidentally  the  author  contends  for  the  importance 
of  Democritus'  views  and  their  kinship  with  modern  scientific 
conceptions.  T  F  C 

Giordano  Bnmo  imd  Spinoza.    I.  W.  DILTHEY.    Ar.  f.  G.  Ph., 
VII,  2,  pp.  269-283. 

This  first  paper  of  a  series  treats  of  Bruno's  relation  to  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  his  early  life  in  the  Dominican  order,  his  retirement 
from  the  priesthood,  his  life  in  Geneva  and  his  subsequent  attack 
on  Calvinism,  his  life  and  philosophical  activity  in  Paris  and  London. 
It  was  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  in  the  England  of  Shakespeare  and 
Sydney,  that  his  genius  reached  its  highest  development  and  his 
spirit  found  freest  utterance.  TEC 


NOTICES    OF   NEW    BOOKS. 

Den  Nyere  Filosofis  Historic  en  Fremstilling  of  Filosqfiens  Historic  fra 
Renaessancens  Slutning  til  vore  Dage.  Af  HARALD  HOFFDING,  Dr. 
Phil.  Professor  ved  K0benhavns  Universitet.  P.  G.  Philipsens  Forlag. 
K0benhavn,  1894. 

Professor  Hoffding's  work  in  Psychology,  Ethics,  and  Introduction  to 
English  Philosophy  is  so  broadly  and  favorably  known  that  the  appearance 
of  a  History  of  Modern  Philosophy  from  the  same  hand  is  insured  an 
enthusiastic  reception.  This  welcome  will  be  the  more  generous,  because 
the  present  work  approaches  the  history  and  problems  of  Philosophy  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  natural  sciences  and  continually  holds  in  view  the 
somewhat  new  aspects  of  problems  and  methods.  This  procedure  is  essen- 
tially new,  and  one  which  will  not  only  add  fresh  interest  to  the  study,  but 
go  a  long  way  toward  giving  Philosophy  a  more  prominent  position  in  the 
thought  and  sympathies  of  the  present  century.  The  spirit  and  standpoint 
of  Professor  Hoffding's  work  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  by  a  free 
rendering  of  his  introductory  remarks. 

When  a  new  presentation  of  an  important  period  of  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy appears,  the  question  naturally  arises,  what  attitude  the  author  takes 
toward  philosophy  and  what  value  he  ascribes  to  the  history  of  philosophy. 
My  answer  is  that  the  studies,  the  close  of  which,  for  the  time  being,  is 
marked  by  the  publication  of  this  book,  had  for  their  object  to  make  clear 
what  philosophy  really  is.  As  we  learn  to  know  a  man  by  means  of  his 
biography,  so  we  ought  to  be  able  to  learn  to  know  a  science  by  means  of 
its  history.  And  it  will  be  the  more  natural  to  pursue  this  method,  as 
experience  still  shows  that  in  the  field  of  philosophy  mutually  contradictory 
conceptions  are  evident,  so  that  one  can  point  to  no  presentation  of  phi- 
losophy that  might  be  said  to  offer  an  exhaustive  view  of  it.  It  is  therefore 
in  place,  here  —  as  in  the  field  of  religion  —  to  make  use  of  the  comparative 
method.  The  history  of  philosophy  treats  of  the  attempts  that  have  been 
made  by  individual  thinkers,  to  examine  or  to  solve  the  ultimate  problems 
of  knowledge  and  of  life.  Its  object  is  to  make  clear  what  the  problems  of 
philosophy  are,  how  these  problems  are  stated  in  different  times,  and  by 
what  the  different  statements  of  the  problems  and  their  attempted  solutions 
are  determined.  Could  this  task  be  performed,  the  study  of  the  history  of 
philosophy  would  be  of  no  little  value  for  future  philosophizing. 

Through  the  examination  of  the  history  of  the  newer  philosophy  which 
I  have  now  undertaken,  the  conviction,  which  I  had  already  reached  by 
another  way,  was  confirmed,  namely,  that  philosophical  inquiry  is  confronted 
by  four  chief  problems.  Perhaps  the  book  will  be  more  easily  understood 
if  these  four  problems  are  here  briefly  indicated. 
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1 .  The  problem  of  Knowledge.     (The  logical  problem.)     However  dif- 
ferent the  several  sciences  are  with  respect  to  subject-matter  and  method, 
yet  they  all  work  by  means  of  human  thought.     Whenever  they  form  a 
concept,  whenever  they  pass  a  judgment,  and  whenever  they  draw  an  infer- 
ence, they  presuppose  the  universal  forms  and  principles  of  thought.     Hence 
there  arises  the  possibility  of  a  special  discipline,  that  examines  the  forms 
in  which  thought  moves  and  the  principles  which,  in  the  nature  of  thought, 
must  be  fundamental,  whatever  the  things  of  which  it  treats.     Yet,  this 
discipline,  formal  logic,  treats  of  only  a  part  of  the  problem  of  Knowledge. 
Those  forms  and  principles  do  not  go  beyond  thought  itself,  but  only  enable 
it  to  be  in  harmony  with  itself.     This  is  the  Theory  of  Consequence.     But 
when  the  forms  and  principles  come  into  touch  with  given  phenomena  which 
our  thought  has  not  constructed  but  which  it  must  take  as  they  come,  there 
arises  the  question,  with  what  right  this  adaptation  takes  place,  with  what 
right  we  may  assume  that  not  only  our  thought  is  consequent,  in  harmony 
with  itself,  but  also  the  being  which  finds  expression  in  the  given  phe- 
nomena.    Here  there  arises  the  possibility  of  a  discipline  whose  object  is 
to  examine  the  conditions  of  a  knowledge  of  Being  and  the  limitations  of 
such  a  knowledge.     This  discipline  is  the  theory  of  Knowledge. 

2.  The  problem  of  Being  (the  Cosmological  problem)  arises  when  it  is 
asked  what,  when  the  final  conclusions  have  been  drawn  from  all  that  we 
know  or  can  surmise  by  means  of  the  most  probable  hypotheses,  —  what 
is  the  nature  of  that  being  within  which  we  find  ourselves.     We  call  this 
problem  the  cosmological  because  it  leads  to  the  examination  of  only  those 
possibilities  which  offer  themselves  to  thought  when  it  attempts  to  synthesize 
empirical  data  into  a  universal  world-view,  or  when,  treading  the  bold  path 
of  speculation,  it  attempts  to  construct  such  a  world-view.     The  different 
philosophical  systems  are  attempts  in  this  direction,  attempts  whose  value 
depends  upon  how  general  and  essential  are  the  experiences  that  they  take 
for  their  basis,  and  how  much  consequence  and  power  of  combination 
appears  in  their  construction. 

3.  The  problem  of  the  Determination  of  Value  (the  Ethical-Religious 
problem)  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  do  not  maintain  towards  existence  an 
attitude  of  observation  and  understanding  only,  but  that  also  we  are  moved 
to  pass  judgments  which  affirm  or  deny  the  value  of  existence.     Especially 
important  are  those  judgments  which  we  pass  on  human  actions  —  our  own 
or  those  of  others.     Every  such  judgment  rests  —  like  all  knowledge  and 
understanding  —  upon  certain  assumptions  which  are  to  be  pointed  out  and 
determined.     This  is  the   Ethical  problem.     When  the  determination  of 
value  has  reference  not  only  to  human  actions  and  institutions,  but  also  to 
being  and  life  as  a  whole,  there  arises  the  religious  problem,  which  leads  to 
the  examination  of  the  relation  of  the  ethical  ideals  to  actual  existence  ;  it 
is,  therefore,  a  combination  of  the  cosmological  and  of  the  ethical  problem. 

4.  The  problem  of  Consciousness.     (The  Psychological  problem.)     It  is 
true  of  all  three  problems,  that  have  been  indicated  above,  that  their  treat- 
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merit  presupposes  an  empirical  knowledge  of  the  human  life  of  conscious- 
ness. Psychology  sets  forth  the  actual  development  of  human  knowledge, 
which  must  be  understood  before  the  conditions  of  the  validity  of  knowledge 
can  be  examined.  And  since  the  relation  of  the  spiritual  to  the  material  is 
a  chief  phase  of  the  problem  of  being,  Psychology  is  presupposed  also  in 
Cosmology.  And  finally,  in  regard  to  the  problem  of  the  determination 
of  value,  Psychology  explains,  partly  the  nature  of  those  feelings  which 
move  us  toward  determinations  of  value,  partly  the  possibilities  which  the 
actual  life  of  consciousness  offers  for  a  large  development  in  the  direction 
demanded  by  the  determination  of  value.  On  account  of  this  exact  con- 
nection with  the  philosophical  problems,  named  above,  Psychology  is  to 
be  regarded  as  itself  a  part  of  philosophy,  and,  vice  versa,  psychology 
will  naturally  come  to  the  point  of  giving  attention  to  those  philosophical 
problems.  (Compare  my  Psychology,  English  edition,  pp.  I3f.,  27  f.,  54  ff., 
209  ff.,  259  ff.)  And  even  if  one  should  regard  the  three  problems  first 
named  as  insoluble,  or  as  brought  about  by  misunderstandings,  yet  the 
psychological  problem,  the  question  concerning  the  nature  and  the  laws 
of  the  life  of  consciousness,  would  still  remain  as  the  last  stronghold  of 
philosophy. 

If  we  should  now  inquire  regarding  the  factors  which  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  will  influence  the  treatment  and  solution  of  these  problems,  we  must 
mention  first  the  personality  of  the  philosopher.  The  problems,  named 
above,  have  this  feature  in  common,  that  they  lie  on  the  boundary  of  our 
knowledge  where  exact  methods  leave  us ;  it  cannot  be  obviated  that  the 
personality  of  the  thinker,  without  his  being  necessarily  conscious  of  it, 
must  influence  the  trend  of  his  thought.  The  "personal  equation"  must  be 
of  greater  significance  in  philosophy  than  in  other  scientific  departments. 
Accordingly,  the  historical,  comparative  method  becomes  especially  im- 
portant in  this  field.  By  means  of  it  the  personal  element  can  be  more 
easily  disclosed.  This  personal  element  is  not  always  a  thing  to  be 
repressed  ;  its  presence  is  frequently  the  condition  without  which  a  problem 
could  not  arise.  There  are  thoughts  which  can  flourish  only  upon  a  wholly 
peculiar  psychological  soil. —  Secondly,  it  will  be  of  importance  what  obser- 
vations are  taken  for  a  basis.  Here  the  development  of  physical  science, 
especially,  is  of  great  significance  for  the  newer  philosophy.  As  will  be 
shown,  the  characteristic  problems  of  this  philosophy  are  determined  by 
the  very  fact  of  the  rise  of  modern  physical  science.  In  addition,  there  are 
—  especially  for  the  problem  of  the  determination  of  value  —  historical 
relations,  spiritual  movements  in  other  fields.  Finally,  the  statement  of  the 
problem  and  the  solution  of  it  will  of  course  be  determined  by  the  con- 
sistency with  which  the  points  of  view,  once  taken,  are  adhered  to  and 
insisted  upon  to  the  end. 

Back  to  these  three  factors  the  characterization  and  the  criticism  of  every 
philosophical  attempt  will  always  lead.  The  greatest  emphasis  is  to  be  put 
upon  the  first  two.  An  incongruity  in  the  thought  of  a  great  thinker  is 
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frequently  the  natural  result  of  the  fact  that  several  series  of  thought  have 
revealed  themselves  to  his  genius  without  his  being  able  to  follow  them  out 
far  enough  to  discover  their  reciprocal  contradiction.  And  it  may  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  these  different  series  of  thought  are  introduced. 
Of  course  it  is  best  when  fertility  and  consistency  go  together. 

An  attempt  at  the  statement  of  a  problem  or  at  its  solution  may  be  doubly 
interesting.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  tendency,  as  the 
historical  expression  of  spiritual  movements.  Regarded  from  this  point  of 
view,  the  history  of  philosophy  is  a  part  of  the  universal  history  of  civiliza- 
tion. Secondly,  such  an  attempt  may  be  tested  with  respect  to  the  actual, 
definite  clearness  which  has  been  attained  by  it.  This  view  is  more 
especially  philosophical.  These  two  sides  from  which  philosophical  phe- 
nomena may  be  regarded  will  naturally  stand  in  a  very  differently  opposed 
relation  with  reference  to  different  phenomena.  At  times,  indeed,  the  his- 
torical interest  will  be  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  purely  philosophical. 

As  peculiar  to  the  presentation  which  I  have  given,  I  will  mention  first 
the  special  weight  which  I  have  put  upon  the  personal  factor,  and  upon  the 
relation  to  the  empirical  sciences,  as  also  upon  the  historical  significance 
of  philosophical  phenomena.  And  in  the  second  place,  I  would  call  atten- 
tion to  my  endeavor  to  put  more  emphasis  upon  the  statement  of  the  problem 
than  upon  its  solution.  The  solutions  may  pass  away,  and  yet  the  problems 
will  continue  to  live  ;  otherwise  philosophy  would  not  have  enjoyed  so  long 
a  life  as  it  actually  has. 

The  first  volume,  which  opens  with  the  Renaissance  and  closes  with  a 
review  of  the  French  Illumination,  is  nearly  ready.  The  second  and  con- 
cluding volume  will  be  issued  early  in  1895.  A  German  translation  of  the 
whole  work  by  Bendixen  is  already  under  way  at  the  press  of  O.  Reisland, 
Leipzig.  MATTOON  M.  CURTIS. 
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concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals.  By  DAVID  HUME.  Reprinted 
from  the  posthumous  edition  of  1777,  and  edited,  with  an  introduction, 
comparative  tables  of  contents,  and  an  analytical  index,  by  L.  A.  SELBY- 
BIGGE,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  University  College.  Oxford, 
Clarendon  Press,  1894. — pp.  xl,  349. 

Every  teacher  and  student  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  will  cordially 
welcome  this  volume.  It  is  one  of  the  few  recent  text-books  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Philosophy  of  which  one  may  say,  without  a  touch  of  sarcasm  and 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  words,  that  they  'satisfy  a  long  felt  need.'  Six 
years  ago  the  Clarendon  Press  issued  a  reprint  edition  of  the  Treatise  of 
Human  Nature,  which  has  proved  of  the  greatest  value  for  class  use.  This 
was  edited  by  Mr.  Selby-Bigge,  who,  with  characteristic  modesty,  gave  us 
an  elaborate  index  of  sixty-eight  pages  of  fine  print,  in  place  of  a  critical 
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introduction.  Now  we  owe  an  equally  good  edition  of  Hume's  Enquiry 
concerning  the  Human  Understanding  and  his  Enquiry  concerning  the 
Principles  of  Morals  to  the  same  Press  and  the  same  editor.  While  it  is 
now  universally  recognized  that  the  first  book  of  the  Treatise  is  much  more 
important  than  the  Enqidry  concerning  the  Human  Understanding  for  a 
knowledge  of  Hume's  system,  —  and  this,  of  course,  in  the  face  of  Hume's 
emphatic  denial,  —  it  is  important  for  two  reasons  that  we  should  have  a 
good  edition  of  the  Enquiry  for  class  use.  In  the  first  place,  the  Treatise 
is  decidedly  a  difficult  book  ;  many  classes  would  find  the  Enquiry  a  better 
introduction  to  Hume's  philosophy,  since  it  is  at  once  much  briefer  and 
simpler  in  style.  In  the  second  place,  the  relation  between  the  Treatise  and 
the  Enquiry  is  important,  and  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  each  is  necessary, 
of  course,  to  an  intelligent  opinion  regarding  the  matter.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Selby-Bigge's  particular  aim  has  been  to  furnish  one  with  the  apparatus  for 
making  such  a  comparison.  Besides  the  general  index,  which  compares 
favorably  with  that  prepared  for  the  Treatise,  there  is  an  introduction  and  a 
set  of  comparative  tables,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show,  in  smallest  possible 
compass,  the  relation  between  the  Treatise,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  two 
Enquiries  and  the  Dissertation  on  the  Passions,  on  the  other.  In  these 
tables,  and  also  in  the  Index  and  Introduction,  the  references  to  the 
Enquiries  are  made  by  means  of  the  marginal  sections  of  the  present 
edition,  i.e.,  numbers  to  which  there  is  nothing  to  correspond  in  the  edition 
of  1777,  which  is  here  reprinted,  but  which  have  been  introduced,  as  the 
editor  says,  "merely  for  convenience  of  reference  and  for  the  clearer 
articulation  of  the  argument."  As  before  in  the  Treatise,  the  editor  keeps 
himself  as  much  as  possible  in  the  background.  While  he  does  not  find 
important  differences  in  the  points  of  view  of  the  two  works,  he  shows 
us  quite  definitely  just  what  the  differences  are.  In  short,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  editorial  work  gives  evidence  of  great  care  and  admirable 
judgment  and  taste.  E.  A. 


A  Course  in  Experimental  Psychology.  By  EDMUND  C.  SANFORD, 
Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  Clark  University,  U.S.A. : 
D.  C.  Heath  £  Co.,  Publishers.  1894.  [Advance  Sheets.  Part  I. 
Chs.  I.-VL] 

Introduction  a  la  psychologic  experimental.  Par  ALFRED  BINET, 
Directeur-adjoint  au  Laboratoire  de  psychologic  physiologique  de  la 
Sorbonne  (Ecole  des  Hautes-Etudes).  Avec  la  collaboration  de  MM. 
Philippe,  Courtier  et  V.  Henri.  Avec  gravures  dans  le  texte.  Paris  : 
Ancienne  librairie  Germer  Bailliere  et  Cie.,  Fdlix  Alcan,  e*diteur:  108, 
Boulevard  Saint-Germain,  108  :  1894. 

"The  author's  excuse,"  says  Professor  Sanford  in  his  prefatory  note, 
"  for  allowing  the  publication,  even  in  this  modest  form,  of  so  incomplete  a 
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work,  must  be  the  very  extraordinary  condition  of  experimental  psychology 
at  this  time.  .  .  .  There  is  absolutely  no  laboratory  hand-book  of  the 
subject  to  be  had.  .  .  .  The  course  as  planned  consists  of  two  parts  : 
Part  I,  on  sensation  and  perception  ;  and  Part  II  on  more  complex  mental 
phenomena.  Part  I  needs  three  chapters  more  to  complete  it." 

Every  psychologist  must,  I  think,  welcome  the  appearance  of  these 
advanced  sheets  in  book  form,  although  what  they  contain  is  no  more  than 
a  revision  of  what  has  already  been  published  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Psychology.  In  the  first  place,  a  book  is  more  generally  accessible  than  a 
magazine  ;  while  there  is  also  something  final  in  the  book  form  which  seems 
to  render  criticism  justifiable,  or  even  to  invite  it. 

Professor  Sanford  has  followed  a  very  definite  plan  in  the  compilation  of 
his  Course,  —  which  is,  practically,  the  rejection  of  any  plan  (cf.  p.  131). 
He  has  attached  himself  to  no  psychological  school  or  system  :  the  head- 
ings of  his  chapters  make  no  show  of  covering  every  topic  that  experimental 
psychology  is  handling  ;  the  nomenclature  employed  is  an  every-day  ter- 
minology, used  without  prejudice.  Under  the  titles  of  the  various  chapters 
(I,  Dermal  Senses;  II,  Kinaesthetic  and  Static  Senses;  III,  Taste  and 
Smell ;  IV,  Hearing  ;  V,  Mechanism  of  the  Eye  and  Vision  in  General ; 
VI,  Light  and  Color)  are  tabulated  series  of  experiments,  with  references 
briefly  subjoined,  and  a  bibliography  of  the  more  important  references 
appended.  The  language  throughout  is  as  untechnical  and  popular  as  it 
can  well  be  ;  and  the  descriptions  are  admirably  clear. 

This  indifferentism  as  regards  theories  at  present  on  the  carpet  has  much 
to  recommend  it,  but  is  not  wholly  unexceptionable.  If  the  instructor  of 
the  class  using  the  work  have  his  own  system,  the  experiments  can  be 
*  worked  into '  that  system  better  than  others  could  be,  whose  explanation 
was  couched  from  the  first  in  terms  of  a  specific  theory.  The  Course  has, 
therefore,  a  wider  applicability  than  would  otherwise  have  been  attained. 
Moreover,  other  experiments  than  those  cited  can  readily  be  dovetailed  in 
with  the  present  text.  Thirdly,  one  may  suppose  that  the  bulk  of  the  work 
—  not  a  small  point,  after  all,  in  these  days  of  three-pound  psychologies  — 
has  been  kept  down  by  the  omission  of  many  references  to  controversial 
papers  which  must  have  been  made  had  the  author  attempted  to  systema- 
tize. On  the  other  hand,  the  following  of  no  plan  leads  to  a  very  regrettable 
looseness  of  terminology,  which  can  hardly  avoid  leading  in  its  turn  to  a 
vagueness  in  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  unassisted  student  or  incompetent 
teacher.  Thus,  the  dermal  senses  include  both  sensations  and  feelings. 
The  active  pressure  sense  does  not  appear  to  involve  kinaesthesia.  The 
term  « sensation '  is  predicated  of  such  complex  psychoses  as  resistance  and 
rotation,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  perception  of  rotation.  How 
many  qualities  does  the  writer  ascribe  to  the  cutaneous  sensibility?  Is 
contact  different  from  pressure  (pp.  I,  12)  ;  or  is  contact  just  minimal 
pressure  (p.  13)  ?  Is  it  so  certain  that  the  '  local  sign'  is  the  « quality  of  a 
sensation'  (p.  i)  ?  Is  touch  a  sensation  quality,  or  a  complex  of  qualities? 
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Is  it  quite  fair  to  relegate  pain  off-hand  to  chapter  I  ?  I  do  not  put  these 
questions,  I  hope,  in  any  spirit  of  terminological  crankiness  :  but  rather 
from  the  conviction  that  clearness  of  thinking  on  these  elementary  matters 
is  of  very  great  importance  for  the  student,  and  that  it  cannot  be  induced 
if  the  teacher  allow  himself  looseness  of  language.  For  the  rest,  I  have  to 
remark,  by  way  of  criticism  of  chapter  I,  only  one  thing,  —  that  Lehmann 
should  have  received  mention  in  connection  with  exp.  32  a. 

I  cannot  understand  the  retention  of  the  phrase  'innervation  sense'  in 
chapter  II.  It  is  lumber,  and  theoretical  lumber  at  that.  As  regards 
'  sensations  of  motion,'  —  it  is  plain  that  the  words  may  mean  two  different 
things  :  either  the  sensations  from  which  we  infer  the  presence  or  absence, 
and  if  the  former,  the  attributes  of  a  movement ;  or  the  sensations  which 
arise  from  and  during  a  movement  which  is  in  progress.  Only  in  the  latter 
regard  is  the  phrase  an  allowable  one  ;  and  even  here  it  is  objectionable, 
seeing  that  the  sensations  in  question  belong  to  four  or  five  different 
modalities.  However,  the  expression  is  in  vogue  and  will  probably 
remain  in  use.  —  I  may  note  here  that  Professor  Sanford's  incidental 
directions  to  the  experimenter  (pp.  14,  34,  etc.)  are  excellent  and  well 
chosen. 

In  chapter  III  the  author  was,  unfortunately,  not  able  to  make  use  of 
Kiesow's  recent  investigation.  Chapter  IV  strikes  me  as  being  an  attempt 
at  too  great  comprehensiveness.  The  sensation  and  perception  of  sound 
can  hardly  be  dismissed  in  43  experiments  ;  all  the  more  as  the  affective 
tone  of  audition  (exps.  69,  97)  and  musical  aesthetics  (exps.  77,  96)  both 
receive  some  notice.  Otherwise,  the  chapter  is  thoroughly  good.  In  detail: 
Martius  might  have  been  quoted  under  exp.  73  ;  exp.  85  is  misleading  — 
the  pitch  of  a  compound  clang  depends  upon  a  whole  number  of  variable 
factors  ;  consonance  and  dissonance,  harmony  and  disharmony,  while  they 
take  their  ultimate  psychological  origin  in  fusion,  depend  also  to  some 
extent  upon  musical  aesthetics  ;  analysis  of  a  clang  (exp.  84)  is  facilitated 
if  the  tone  to  be  separated  is  first  given  by  itself,  or  if  the  attention  be 
directed  upon  its  memory  image,  etc., — cf.  exp.  88  ;  exp.  95  really  implies 
a  knowledge  of  clang  relationship,  —  of  which  nothing  is  said, — and,  surely, 
for  the  right  understanding  of  the  perception-difference  between  the  major 
and  minor  chords  the  student  must  be  taught  the  fusion-relations  of  the 
major  and  minor  thirds. 

In  chapters  V  and  VI  we  are  on  more  stable  ground  and  in  a  department 
of  psychology  which  seems  more  congenial  than  the  previous  ones  to  the 
author.  Chapter  V  is  very  near  perfection :  clear,  adequate,  and  showing 
a  better  arrangement  (within  the  general  planlessness)  than  the  preceding. 
In  chapter  VI  the  writer  is  hampered  especially  by  the  intensity  difficulty. 
Apart  from  the  consequences  of  this,  the  subject  is  treated  very  well  indeed. 
In  both  these  last  chapters,  one  sees  something  of  Professor  Sanford  him- 
self :  the  others  might,  perhaps,  with  some  few  exceptions,  have  been  simple 
compilations. 
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We  may  well  congratulate  ourselves  that  Kiilpe's  Grundriss  —  the  first 
text-book  of  experimental  psychology  —  and  Professor  Sanford's  Course 
—  our  first  laboratory  manual  —  are  of  such  high  quality.  The  successors 
of  each  will  have  much  to  thank  him  for.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Course 
will  continue  to  appear  in  parts,  as  the  chapters  are  written :  and  that  its 
author  may  be  able  to  bring  the  whole  to  speedy  completion. 

The  work  of  M.  Binet  and  his  collaborators  is  of  a  very  different  stamp. 
There  is  no  lack  of  comparisons  which  are  odious  between  psychology  in 
the  French  laboratory  and  psychology  elsewhere  ;  the  chapters  of  the 
volume  are  of  very  unequal  value  ;  the  whole  is  disappointing.  The  book 
may  find  its  reason  for  existence  in  the  need  or  advantage  of  popularizing 
scientific  psychology  in  France.  But  it  appears  to  have  been  hurriedly  put 
together,  and  the  proof  has  been  badly  read. 

"  Nous  de*sirons  simplement  .  .  .  indiquer  et  faire  comprendre  le  caractere 
de  la  psychologic  nouvelle,  definir  ses  me'thodes  .  .  .  et  son  domaine." 
Chapter  I  (on  psychological  laboratories)  describes  the  laboratory  of  the 
Sorbonne,  and  reprints  M.  V.  Henri's  account  of  the  German  laboratories 
from  the  Revue  philosophique.  I  should  be  glad  to  think  that  Oxford  and 
'  Cambrige  '  possessed  laboratories  ;  and  that  Professor  Jastrow  could  be 
found  by  the  address  *  Medissona,'  or  Professor  Krohn  by  '  Chompen.' 
Chapter  II  deals,  in  five  pages,  with  psychological  methods.  Chapter  III 
(written  with  Henri)  is  headed  'Sensation,  Perception,  Attention'  ;  but  the 
skin  is  the  only  sense  organ  examined,  and  minimal  changes,  right  and 
wrong  cases,  and  equivalents  the  only  methods  named.  Chapter  IV,  on 
movement  (Binet  and  Courtier),  and  chapter  V,  on  memory  (Binet  and 
Henri),  were  evidently  written  with  greater  interest.  The  former  is  good, 
if  necessarily  incomplete  ;  it  reads  interestingly,  and  has  the  characteris- 
tically French  clearness  of  style.  It  is,  however,  not  adequate  as  an  expo- 
sition, even  in  outline,  of  the  whole  of  the  experimental  psychology  of 
movement.  The  latter,  while  it  has  a  similar  stylistic  advantage,  seems 
more  superficial.  Chapter  VI  (Ideation :  Binet  and  Henri)  treats  very 
briefly  of  retention  and  association.  Chapter  VII,  on  '  psychometry '  —  a 
word  which  looks  better  in  French  than  anywhere  else,  but  is  sufficiently 
bad  even  there  —  is,  again,  admirably  clear  ;  and  it  is  good,  in  so  short  a 
work,  to  have  definitely  raised  the  question  "  A  quoi  sert  la  psychometric  ?  " 
A  study  of  the  works  published  by  the,  otherwise  somewhat  contemptible, 
"  expe'rimentateurs  etrangers,"  would  have  enabled  the  authors  to  give  a 
more  satisfactory  answer  to  their  question.  It  is  true  that  Cattell,  Berger, 
Buccola,  and  Guicciardi  and  Cionini  are  mentioned  ;  but  these  are  all. 
The  qualitative  contributions  made  by  chronometry  to  mental  science  are 
hardly  hinted  at.  Chapter  VIII  (Binet  and  Courtier)  discusses  the 
methods  of  observation  —  introspection,  individual  and  comparative  —  as 
distinguished  from  those  of  experiment.  Chapter  IX  gives  two  pages  of 
conclusions. 
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Had  the  book  been  made  twice  its  present  size  —  as  it  could  have  been, 
without  becoming  at  all  bulky  —  and  had  the  same  authors  written  with 
consistent  carefulness  throughout,  the  Introduction  would  have  been  really 
useful.  The  treatment  of  right  and  wrong  cases  by  Professors  Cattell  and 
Fullerton  has  shown  that  popular  exposition  of  the  measurement  methods 
is  not  incompatible  with  accuracy.  Between  the  two  extremes  of  sketchi- 
ness  and  ponderosity  there  is  a  happy  mean :  and  M.  Binet  should  be  a 
writer  sufficiently  practiced  to  hit  it.  E  B  T 


The  Diseases  of  the  Will  By  TH.  RIBOT.  Translated  from  the  8th 
French  edition  by  M.  M.  Snell.  Chicago,  Open  Court  Pub.  Co.,  1894. 
-pp.  vi,  134. 

On  Double  Consciousness.     By  A.  BINET.     Chicago,  1894.  —  pp.  93. 

The  Diseases  of  Personality.  By  TH.  RIBOT.  Chicago,  1894. — pp. 
[v],  157. 

The  first  of  these  translations  is  careful,  and  (so  far  as  I  have  compared 
it  with  the  original)  accurate.  The  English  is  readable,  though  it  distinctly 
suggests  the  French  idiom  in  such  phrases  as  "  supporting  himself  on  the 
results  of  experiment,"  "  the  hereditary  legacy  "  =  « the  fact  of  transmission 
by  inheritance,'  etc. 

The  remaining  two  are,  I  think,  a  little  better  done  ;  though  again  we 
have  such  expressions  as  "verify  that  "  =  ' ascertain  that,'  'teach  us  the 
phenomena  in  their  total  development,'  etc.  Of  course,  it  is  hard  to  keep  a 
translation  at  its  high-water  mark  throughout ;  but  the  reading  of  the  proof- 
sheets  of  works  so  brief  as  these  would  be  little  labor,  and  the  submitting 
of  them  to  any  ordinarily  cultured  person  would  ensure  the  noticing  of  such 
barbarisms. 

Why  will  not  this  indefatigable  translating  company  undertake  works 
of  greater  length,  in  a  more  difficult  language,  and  of  a  more  standard 
character?  17  TJ  T- 

ML*    B,     1 . 


Three  Lectures  on  the  Vedanta  Philosophy.  Delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  in  March,  1894,  by  F.  MAX  MULLER,  K.M.  London  and 
New  York,  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  1894.  —  pp.  vii,  173. 

These  lectures  give  a  very  interesting  account  in  outline  of  the  Vedanta 
philosophy.  Lecture  I  deals  with  the  origin  of  this  system  and  describes 
the  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  it.  Of  these  more  important  than  the  Veda 
is  the  commentary  of  Sankara  on  the  Vedanta-Sutras.  The  author  also 
takes  great  pains  to  make  intelligible  the  meaning  of  the  terms  employed  in 
this  philosophy.  It  is,  of  course,  often  impossible  to  find  exact  equivalents 
for  these  in  English,  or  in  any  modern  language  ;  but  after  the  definitions 
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and  illustrations  of  this  chapter,  no  one  should  find  it  difficult  to  form  a 
fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  meaning  of  these  strange  words.  Following 
this  preliminary  chapter,  the  author  proceeds  to  expound  the  answers  which 
these  ancient  thinkers  have  given  to  the  great  questions  of  philosophy. 
The  lecture  is  entitled,  "  The  Soul  and  God,"  and  begins  with  quotations 
from  several  of  the  Upanishads.  But  it  also  discusses  —  following  mainly 
the  commentary  of  Sankara  —  the  problems  of  subject  and  object,  of  the 
self  and  of  the  relation  between  nescience  (Avidya)  and  Knowledge  (Vidya). 
The  last  lecture  on  the  similarities  and  differences  between  Indian  and 
European  philosophy  contains  much  that  is  interesting,  but  there  is  almost 
no  attempt  to  compare  Indian  with  European  thought.  We  are,  indeed, 
told  that  Brahman,  as  conceived  by  the  Upanishads  and  defined  by  Sankara 
is  clearly  the  same  as  Spinoza's  siibstantia  (p.  123),  and  also  reminded  of  the 
high  value  which  Schopenhauer  attached  to  this  philosophy,  and  the  great 
results  which  Professor  Deussen,  Sir  W.  Jones,  and  others  expect  from  a 
study  of  the  Vedic  books.  But  the  lectures  are  essentially  popular  and  any 
serious  attempt  to  compare  the  different  philosophies  was  probably  quite 
foreign  to  the  author's  purpose.  The  volume  will  undoubtedly  prove  ser- 
viceable to  many  readers  who  desire  a  brief  yet  authoritative  exposition  of 
the  wisdom  which  scholars  have  unearthed  from  the  sacred  books  of  India. 

J.  E.  C. 

The  following  books  have  also  been  received  :  — 

A  Study  of  Ethical  Principles.  By  JAMES  SETH,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  Brown  University.  Edinburgh  and  London,  W.  Blackwood 
&  Sons.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1894.  —  pp.  xvi,  460. 

Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer.  By  WILLIAM 
HENRY  HUDSON.  New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1894.  —  pp.  ix,  234. 

La  perception  exttrieure  et  la  science  positive.  Par  FRANCELIN  MARTIN. 
Paris,  Alcan,  1894.  —  pp.  305. 

Vidte  du  phtnomene.     Par  EMILE  BOIRAC.      Paris,  Alcan,   1894.— 

PP-  347- 

Spinoza.  Par  LifoN  BRUNSCHVIGG  (ouvrage  couronnd  par  I'Acade'mie 
des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques).  Paris,  Alcan,  1894.  —  pp.  224. 

La  philosophie  de  Jacobi.  Par  L.  LEVY-BRUHL.  Paris,  Alcan.— 
pp.  263. 
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NOTES. 

GEORGE  JOHN  ROMANES  AND  WALTER  PATER. 

THE  Editors  have  requested  me  to  say  a  word  concerning  these  two  men, 
both  of  whom  may  be  claimed,  in  part  at  least,  for  philosophy,  and  whom 
it  was  my  privilege  to  know. 

Professor  Romanes  died  on  May  23,  at  Oxford,  where  he  had  resided 
since  1890.  Although  for  a  year  he  himself  and  his  friends  had  been  aware 
that  the  end  might  come  thus  suddenly,  to  the  scientific  world  in  general 
the  news  of  his  death  at  46  came  as  both  a  surprise  and  a  shock.  He  was 
indefatigable  in  scientific  labor  ;  engaged  up  to  the  very  last  in  experimental 
research.  Neither  psychology  nor  physiology  can  well  spare  the  twenty 
years  of  work  that  would  have  brought  his  life  to  its  normal  term. 

Psychologists  will  be  most  familiar  with  his  evening  lecture  on  Animal 
Intelligence,  delivered  before  the  British  Association  at  Dublin  in  1878  ; 
his  volume  on  Animal  Intelligence  in  the  International  Scientific  Series  ; 
and  his  Mental  Evolution  in  Animals,  and  Mental  Evolution  in  Man 
(Vol.  I.,  —  Origin  of  Human  Faculty}.  The  chart  of  development  which 
fronts  the  title  of  the  latter  work  the  author  once  showed  me  in  its  com- 
pleted form.  It  is  to  be  hoped  from  this,  that  materials  for  Vol.  II.  may  be 
found  among  his  papers.  But  after  the  publication  of  the  single  part  he 
turned  to  biology  "  for  a  change  ";  and  it  may  be  that  his  biological  activity 
—  constructive,  historical,  and  controversial  —  occupied  his  time  too  fully 
to  allow  of  even  a  secondary  degree  of  attention  to  psychology. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  summarize  Romanes'  achievements  in  biology 
and  physiology,  nor  to  criticise  his  psychological  teaching.  I  remember 
that  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  Mental  Evolution  in  Man  there 
was  some  impatience  displayed  by  reviewers  at  the  writer's  adherence  to  the 
form  of  the  older  English  associationism.1  The  criticism  was  taken  to  heart. 
In  a  conversation  which  I  had  with  him  in  the  summer  of  1892,  I  gathered 
that  his  views  had  become  a  good  deal  changed  since  1888,  and  that  the 
terminology  of  Vol.  II.  would  give  evidence  of  this. 

This  was  the  last  occasion  upon  which  I  saw  him.  He  had  been  suffer- 
ing very  much  with  his  eyes,  and  was  hardly  convalescent ;  but  he  was  as 
enthusiastic  and  full  of  plans  for  the  scientific  future  as  I  had  ever  known 
him  to  be.  This  enthusiasm  was  spontaneous,  and  wholly  characteristic  of 
the  man.  It  was  combined  with  a  rare  sympathy  and  openness  of  manner : 
no  student  of  the  younger  generation  ever  approached  him  without  carrying 
away  encouragement  and  catching  something  of  his  own  intense  belief  in 
scientific  progress.  Those  who  know  him  only  by  his  writings,  and  who 
have  obtained  from  them  the  notion  that  his  was  a  naturally  irritable,  con- 

1  Cf.  e.g.,  Aubrey  Moore  in  the  Guardian,  Feb.  6,  1889. 
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troversial  temperament,  may  be  assured  that  the  opinion  of  those  who  knew 
him  personally,  and  mourn  him  as  a  friend,  is  very  different. 

Mr.  Pater  died  quite  suddenly  on  July  30,  in  his  rooms  at  Brasenose 
College.  With  him  has  passed  away  the  greatest  art-critic  and  the  greatest 
writer  of  English  prose  of  the  later  Victorian  era.  He  was  only  55.  "It 
is  the  middle  aged  men  that  die  :  the  old  fade  out,  and  the  young  are  not 
fully  born." 

By  the  publication  of  the  Plato  and  Platonism  last  year  —  a  series  of 
ten  lectures,  which  I  heard  when  they  were  delivered  for  the  first  time  — 
Pater  entered  the  domain  of  historical  philosophy.  The  book  (noticed  in 
this  REVIEW,  Vol.  III.,  p.  77  ff.)  is  an  introduction  to  Greek  thought,  unique 
both  in  spirit  and  form.  The  appreciation  of  Roman  stoicism  and  epicurean- 
ism in  the  days  of  the  Antonines,  which  the  author  gave  in  his  Marius  the 
Epicurean:  his  Sensations  and  Ideas  (1885),  was  also  a  contribution  to 
the  same  subject,  although  the  romance-form  in  which  it  was  couched 
tended  to  conceal  this.  But  Pater's  chief  work  lay,  of  course,  in  the  sphere 
of  one  of  the  special  philosophic  disciplines,  —  aesthetics.  All  that  he 
wrote  is  to  be  read,  from  this  point  of  view.  In  particular,  the  Essay  on 
Style,  prefixed  to  the  Appreciations,  is  valuable  as  emphasizing  the  funda- 
mental aesthetic  principle,  —  structure,  dp/Aovio.  in  its  literal  sense. 

Conversation  with  Pater  was  always  delightful.  He  talked,  as  one  of 
my  friends  put  it,  "like  a  Platonic  dialogue."  He  will  be  missed,  not  only 
as  an  artist,  but  as  a  personality  ;  and  not  least,  I  am  sure,  by  those  who 
first  came  to  know  him  as  a  « Don.'  E.  B.  T. 


The  fact  and  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Helmholtz  have  been 
chronicled  in  journals  and  newspapers  the  world  over.  Germany  has  had 
losses  lately  that  she  could  ill  afford,  —  Hertz,  Kundt,  and  Helmholtz.  In 
the  latter  she  loses  a  man  who  had  been  many  things  to  many  sciences, 
and  whom  experimental  psychology  in  particular  looks  on  as  one  of  her 
founders.  —  I  shall  have  a  few  words  to  say  on  the  character  and  spirit  of 
Helmholtz'  work  in  the  next  number  of  the  REVIEW.  E.  B.  T. 

Dr.  John  Veitch,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  died  on  Monday,  September  3,  after  a  surgical  operation.  He 
was  born  in  1829,  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1845,  graduating 
with  honors  in  logic  and  moral  philosophy.  In  1855-56  he  was  assistant 
to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  afterwards  to  Professor  Fraser.  In  1860  he 
became  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysic  in  St.  Andrews  University. 
Four  years  later  he  was  appointed  to  the  Professorship  at  Glasgow  which 
he  has  since  retained.  In  1850  he  published  a  translation  of  Descartes' 
Discours  sur  la  Methode  with  an  introductory  essay  ;  and  in  1852  he  trans- 
lated and  edited  the  Meditations  with  selections  from  the  Principles  of 
Philosophy  of  Descartes.  He  wrote  a  memoir  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  also 
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the  volume  Hamilton  in  Blackwood's  Philosophical  Classics.  Other  philo- 
sophical works  from  his  pen  were,  Lucretius  and  the  Atomic  Theory  (1875) 
and  Institutes  of  Logic  (1885).  He  published  more  than  one  volume  of 
verse  and  several  works  on  literary  criticism  including,  The  History  and 
Poetry  of  the  Scottish  Border,  The  Theism  of  Wordsworth,  and  The  Feeling 
for  Nature  in  Scottish  Poetry. 

Two  other  changes  have  taken  place  during  the  summer  in  the  chairs  of 
philosophy  of  the  Scottish  universities.  Professor  Edward  Caird,  the  new 
Master  of  Baliol,  has  been  succeeded  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  by 
Professor  Henry  Jones  of  St.  Andrews.  Mr.  D.  G.  Ritchie  of  Jesus 
College,  Oxford,  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  at  St.  Andrews. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Elkin,  a  graduate  of  the  Sage  School  of  Philosophy,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  Colgate  University. 

Wells  College  has  just  created  a  chair  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology, 
and  called  to  fill  the  position  Dr.  Margaret  Washburn,  another  graduate  of 
the  Sage  School  of  Philosophy. 

The  vacancy  in  the  University  of  Texas  caused  by  the  death  of  Professor 
Lefevre  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Sydney  Mezes  of  the 
Harvard  graduate  department. 

When  the  series  of  articles  describing  the  German  works  devoted  to  the 
philosophy  of  Kant  was  first  contemplated,  both  the  author  and  the  editors 
of  the  REVIEW  supposed  that  it  would  be  possible  to  bring  the  work  to 
completion  in  about  a  year.  Experience,  however,  has  shown  how  vast  is 
the  undertaking.  After  careful  consideration  it  has  been  decided  not  to 
continue  at  present  the  Bibliography  further  than  1804,  the  year  of  Kant's 
death.  But  even  to  complete  this  less  ambitious  task  in  the  ordinary  way 
would  require  the  greater  part  of  another  year.  It  is  proposed,  therefore, 
to  discontinue  the  publication  of  these  articles  in  the  REVIEW  after  the 
present  number,  and  to  issue  early  next  year  an  extra  (of  about  100  pages) 
bringing  the  Bibliography  down  to  the  above  mentioned  date.  This  will  be 
furnished  free  to  all  subscribers  of  the  REVIEW. 
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